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Hazra, Digendra Chandra, b.l.. Pleader. 

.Jalapatri, Rohini O. 

Kar, Dakshina R., b.l.. Pleader. 

Kar, Nabin Chandra. 

Kuiidu, Pyari Mohan, b.l.. Pleader. 

Lodh, Rohini Kumar. 

Madhir, T. P. 

Maitra, Kamoda Prasad. 

Mia, T. S. 

Mitra, Kamakhya Charan. 

Mitter, Durga* Kumar, b.l., Pleader. 

Mukerjee, Benaya Kumar. 

Mukerji, Kumud Bondhu, m.a., b.l.. Pleader. 

Mozumdar, Bimal Chandra. 

Nag, N. K., Bar.-at-Law. 

-Nag, N. M. A. 

Nandy, Ananda Chandra, B.L., Pleader. 

Neogi, Upendra Mohan. 

Pal, Mahendra C., B.L., Pleader. 

Rai, Gancsh Chandra. 

Ray, Lalit Chandra, b.l.. Pleader, and Zemindar 
Roy, A. K. 

Roy, Ananda Kumar. 

Roy, B. N. 

Roy, Jnanda Kisor, M.A., b.l.. Pleader. 

Roy, Purna Chandra, b.l.. Pleader. 

Roy, Sajani Kumar, Pleader. 

Roy, Sesi Mohan. 

^oy» Upendra Kumar. 

Saha, H. K., m.a., b.l., Pleader. 

'Saha, Kali Kumar, b.l.. Pleader. 

Saha, Kshetra Mohan, b.l.. Pleader. 

'Saha, Subal Chandra. 

Sarkar, Birendra Chandra, BiL., Pleader. 

Sen, Bhabutosh, m.a., b.l., Pieter. 

Sen, Jogendra Nath, m.a., b.l.. Pleader. 

Sen, Kamini Kumar, m.a., b.l.. Pleader. 

Sen, Raj Mohan. 

Sen, Ramesh Chandra, b.l., Pleader. 

Sen Gupta, Debendra Kumar. 
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Ahmed, Khan Bahadur Kazi Alauddin, Zamindar. 

Azam, Khwaja Mohammud, Khan Bahadur, Member of 
Nawab’s Family, and Secretary, Provincial Muhammadan 
Association. 

Aziz, Maulvi Abdul, Lecturer in Arabic and Persian, Dacca 
College. 

Irfan, Maulvi Mohammad, M.A., Professor of Arabic and 
Persian, Dacca College. 

Sattar, Golam, Zamindar. 

Waheed, Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nasr, m.a.. Principal, Dacca 
Madrassah, and Fellow, Calcutta University. 

Yusuf, Nawab Khwaja Muhammad, Khan Bahadur. 

Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur, m.a., b.Sc., Professor of Chemis- 
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Das, Bhusan Chandra, m.a., Professor of English, Krishnath 

College, Berhampur. 
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pas. Dr. Kedamath,’c.i.ir., m.d.. Teacher of Midwifery, Campbell 
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Das, Saradaprasanna, m.a.. Professor of Mathematics, Presidency 

4 

91 

College, and Lecturer in Mixed Mathematics, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta, 

Das Gupta, Hem Chandra', m.a., f.g.s.. Demonstrator in Geology, 

4 

94 

Presidency College, and Lecturer in Geology, Calcutta Uni- 

6 

363 

versity, Calcutta. 

7 

434 

Das Gupta, Kanina Kanta, b.a.. Head Master, Collegiate School, 

6 

219 

Gauhati. 

6 

364 


7 

434 

Das Gupta, Surendranath, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit, Chittagong 

4 . 

94 

College, Chittagong. 

d 

220 

Datta, A. C., b.a.. Principal, MuTariohand College, and Felk^. 

4 . . 

95 

Calcutta Universiby, Sylhet 


■ ■ ■ ■484 - \ 

Datta, Bibhutibhusmi, M.se., Lecturer in Applied 

" \ ■ 

. '^’■'■95 ■ 

Calcutta Uni^^ersily, Calcutta. 



Datta, Birendra Kumar, mjl., b.l., Munaiff, Myn^anal"gh- ^ 


- 3 :; 
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Page, 

De, Har Mohun, b.a., Head Master, Government Zilla School, 

4 

98 

Mymensingh. 

6 

364 

De, Satischandra, m.a., Offg. Senior Professor of English Litera- 

4 

99 

ture, Dacca College, Dacca. 

5 

6 

221 

364 


7 

435 

De, Sushil Kumar, M.A., Lecturer in English, Calcutta University, 

4 

99 

Calcutta. 

5 

221 


6 

364 


7 

435 

« 

Dey, B. B., M.sc., D.i.c., r.i.c., p.c.s., Premohand Roychand 

5 

195 

Scholar, Offg. Professor of Chemistry, Presidency College, 

6 

349 

Calcutta. 

7 

421 

Dey, Baroda Prosaud, B.L., Chairman, Serampore Municipality, 

4 

100 

and Honorary Secretary, Serampore Union Institution, 

5 

222 

Serampore. 

6 

365 


7 

436 

Dev, N. N., M.A., B.sc., Professor of Physics, Ripon College, 

4 

100 

Editor, The Collegian^ Calcutta. 

5 

223 


7 

436 

Dhar, Rai Sahib Bihari Lai, Retired Deputy Inspector of Schools, 

4 

101 

Dacca. 

5 

223 


7 

436 

D’Souza, P. G., B.A., B.L., Secretary to the Government of His 

5 

224 

Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, Departments of Education 

6 

365 

and Agriculture, Mysore. 

7 

436. 

Dunn, S. G., m.a., Professor of English Literature, Muir Central 

5 

224 

College, and Fellow, University of Allahabad, Allahabad. 

6 

366 

Dunnicliff, Horace B., m.a., b.sp., f.c.s.. Professor of Chemistry, 

6 

225 

Government College, Lahore. 

6 

366 


^ 7 

437 

Dutt, Bamapada, Vakil, and Legal Adviser to the Hon’ble the 

5 

225 

Maharajah of Kasimbazar, Berhampur. 

6* 

367 


7 

438 

Dutt, P. N., M.A., B.L., Bar.-at-Law, Professor of Criminal Law 

6 

367 

and Equity, University Law College, Calcutta. 

7 

438 

Dutt, Rebati Raman, m.a , Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 

4 

101 

Collector, Bakargungc. 

5 

226 


6 

368 


7 

438 


UfPK, xui 


,, Name and designation of eorreapondent. 

1 Qwttion . 
1 answered. 

Page, 

■Dutta, Bidhu BHusan, m.a.. Professor of Cfiemisfciy, Presidency 

1 

5 


College, Calcutta. 

6 

7 


Dutta, Promode Chandra, b.a., b.l.. Vakil, Calcutta High Court, 

4 

103 

and Government Pleader, Sylhet. 

5 

227 

European Association, Calcutta. 

7 

439 

Famous, G. E., m.a.. Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and 

7 

440 

Orissa, and Fello v, Patna University, Ranchi. 



Ganguli, Syamaoharan, B.A., Honoraiy Fellow, Calcutta Univer- 

4 

104 

sity, Calcutta. 

5 

6 

227 

369 

• 

7 

440 

Geddes, Patrick, Professor of Botany, University College, Dundee, 

4 

104 

St. Andrews University, C/o The Durbar, Indore. 

5 

229 


6 

369 


7 

440 

Ghosa, Pratapcandra, b.a., Government Pensioner, Vindhyacal, 

5 

231 

Mirzapur. 

6 

369 


7 

441 

Ghose, The Hon’ble Rai Debender Chunder, Bahadur, Additional 

7 

441 . 

Member, Beiigal Legislative Council, Calcutta. 



Ghose^ Sir Rash Behary, Kt., O.S.I., o.i.b., m.a., d.l., Ph.D., 

4 

104 

VaMlf High Courts Fdlow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

6 

■ ^ 

369 

441 

Ghosh, Dr. B. N., d.So., Senior Professor of Chemistry, Cotton 

5 

231 

College, Gauhati. 

7 

441 

Ghosh, Bimal Chandra, m.a., m.b., b.o.. Professor of Ph 3 rsics, 

4 

104* 

Vidyasagar College, Professor of Physiology, Belgachia 

5 


Medical College, and Lecturer in Philosophy and Psychology, 

6 

370 

Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

7 

442 

Ghosh, Devaprasad, M.A., l^rofessor of Mathematics, Ripon 

4 

105 

College, Calcutta. 

5 

233 

Ghosh, Hai Hari Nath, Bahadur, U.D., Civil Surgeon, and Fellow, 

6 

370 

Caloutta Universitya Rangp^. 

7 

442 

^Ghoah, Dr. J^neswar, m.a., ph.D., Principal, Ananda Mohan 

6 


OoUego^. ViyniensiDgh, 

7 

442 

Gho^ Jnanchandra. m.a;. Inspector of Collegea, and Fellow, 

■ 4. ■ 

. 106 ^ ” 

G^utta Universityf Calcutta. 

5 


■ • ; ■ -■ ■ -■■■ ■ 

; ■■■ .^7 ,;. ■; 


Ghoah^ Jnaaendra vG9»ahdrV Leotil^ 



C^i^hbtty, CoB^ of M 
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Page^ 

Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta, b.l.. Pleader, Mymensingh. 

4 


6 



7 


Ghosh, Phanindranath, m.a.. Lecturer in Physics, University 

. 6 

370 

College of Science, Calcutta. 

7 

445 

Gilchrist, R. N., m.a., f.b.e.s.. Principal, Krishnagar College, 

4 

108 

and Fellow. Calcutta University, Krishnagar. 

. 5 

233' 

Goswami, Bhagabat Kumar, Sastri, m.a.. Professor of Sanskrit, 

4 

100 

Hooghly College, Chinsura 

5 ! 

247 

6 

372: 


7 

440 

Goswami, Rai Sahib Bidhubhusan, m.a.. Professor of Sanskrit, 

4 

100 

Dacca College, Superintendent, Dacca College Hostel, and 

5 

247 

Fellow, Calcutta University, Dacca. 

6 

372 

Goswamy, Haridas, Head Master, E. I. Ry. High English School, 
Asansol. 

7 

447 

Gray, Dr. J. Henry, m.d., m.p.b.. Secretary to Physical Depart- 
ment of National Council, Young Men's Christian Association 
(India and Ceylon), Calcutta. 

5 

248: 

6 

372 

Guha, Jatindra Chandra, m.a.. Professor of English, Rajshahi 

4 

109 

College, Rajshahi. 

5 

248. . 


7 

447 

Guha, Jites Chandra, m.a.. Professor of English, Midnaporc 
College, Midnapore. 

7 

447- 

Guha, Rajanikanta, m.a.. Lecturer in English, Calcutta Univer- 

4 

110* 

sity, Calcutta. 

5 

250- 

6 

373 


7 

447 

Gupta, Bipin Behari, m.a.. Professor of History, Ripon College, 1 

4 

110 

Calcutta. 

5 

260 


6 

37» 


7 

448 

Gupta, Umes Chandra, b.l.. Pleader, and President, Pleadeis’ 

4 

110 

Library, Rangpur. , 

6 

260 

• 

6 

373 


7 

448 

Haidar, Dr. Hiralal, m.a., pij.d.. Lecturer in Philosophy, and 

4 

111 

Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

6 

261 

Haidar, Umes Chandra, m.a., B.T.,,Head Master, Zilla School, 

4 

111 

Rangpur. 

5 

261 


6 

374 


7 . 

448 
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[ Page, 

Harley, A. H., m.a., Pnncipal, The Madrassah, and Fellow, 

4 

111 

• Calcu bta U ni\ ersity, Calcutta. 

5 

.. 2S2 

Hay, Dr. Alfred, d.Sc., m.i.b.e.. Professor of Electrical Techno- 
logy, Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

7 

449 



Hazra, Jogendra Kath, m.a.. Principal, Midnapore College, 

6 

374 

Midnapore. 

7 

449 

Holland, Rev. W. E. S., m.a., Principal, St. Paul’s Cathedral 

5 

SB2 

Mission College, and Fellow, Calcutta Uni^ ersity, Calcutta. 

1 


Holme, James W., m.a.. Professor of English, Prendency College, 

5 ' 

255 

Calcutta. 

- 


Hossain, Wahed, b.a., b.l.. Vakil, High Court, and Secretary, 

4 

112 

Bengal Presidency Muhammadan Educational Association, 

6 

374 

Calcutta. 

7 

443 

Howard, Mrs. G. L. C., m.a*.. Second Imperial Economic Botanist, 

7^ 

460 

Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa. 



Hunter, Mark, m.a.. Professor of English, Presidenc}’’ College, 

4 

113 

and Fellow, Madras University, Madras. 

5 

£56 

Huq, The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Fuzlul, m.a., b.l., Vakil, High 

4 

114 

Court, Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, and 

5 

257 

President, Bengal Presidency Muslim League, Calcutta. 



Huque, M. Azizul, b.l.. Pleader, and Joint Secretary, Bengal 
Presidency Muhammadan Educational Association, Krish- 

4 

115 

5 

258 

nagar. 



Husain, The Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Fazli, Khan Bahadur, 

5 

258 

Bar.-at-Law, Advocate, Chief Court, Additional Member, 

6 

376 

Punjab Legislative Council, and Fellow, Punjab Univer- 

7 ... 

450 

sity, Lahore. 



Hydari, M. A. N., b.a., Secretaiy to His Exalted Highness the 

5 

258 

Nizam’s Government, Judicial, Police and General Depart- 

, 6 

376 

ments, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

! 7 

460 

Imam, The. Hon’ble Justice Sir Ali, k.c.s.i., Bar.-at-Law, Puisne 

6 

259 

Judge, High Court, Patna. 

1 6 

377^ 

7 

451 

Indian Association, Calcutta. 

4 

116 

■ 

6 

259 


.6 

, 377 


‘ 7. . 


Irfan, Maulvi Mohammad, M.A., Professor of Arabic md Persian, 


vp^iie--;' 

Dacca College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Dacca, 



Irons, Mw M. V., m.a. (T.t.D.), Inspectress of Schools,* Datea 



Circle, Daccsi. - ^ 
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Page, 

Tamail, Khan Bahadur Hohammad, b.l.. Public Proaecutwr, and 

4 

116 

Vioe-Chairman, District Board, Mymensingh. 

5 

259 * 

Tyer, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. V. Seshagiri, B.A., B.L., Puisne 

5 

260 

Judge, High Court, and Fellow, Madras University, Madras. 


378 

451 

Jalil, Abdul, m.sc.. Assistant Professor of Physios, and Superin- 


260 . 

tendent, Muslim Hostel, Meerut College, Meerut. 


378 


462 

Jenkins, Walter A., m.sc.. Professor of Physics, Dacca Collie, 

4 

116 

Dacca. 

5 

261 

Jennings, The Hon’ble Mr. J. G., m.a., Vice-Chancellor, Patna 

5 

261 

University, Patna. 



Jevons, H. Stanley, m.a., f.s.s.. Professor of Economics, Uni- 

6 

263 

versity of Allahabad, Allahabad. 



Johnston, Rev. A. B., m.a., Vice-Principal, St. Paul’s Cathedral 

5 

264 

Mission College, Calcutta. 



Jones, C. E. W., m a., Director of Public Instruction, North-West 


117 

Frontier ftovince, Peshawar. 


264 

Jones, T. Cuthbertson, b.a., Principal and Professor of English 


117 

Literature, Agra College, Agra. 

5 

266 


6 

378 


7 

- 462 

Kar, Sites Chandra, M.A., Professor of Mathematics, Bangabasi 

5 

267 

College, and Lecturer in Applied Mathematics, C^cutta 

6 

379 

University, Calcutta. 

7 

452 

Karim, Maulvi Abdul, b.a.. Honorary Fellow, Calcutta Univer- 

4 

118 

sity, Calcutta. 



Karve, D. K., Founder of the Hindu Widows’ Home, and Organiser 

7 

463 

of the Indian Women’s University, Poona City. 

Kaaindfozar, Maharajah of, — Please see Nandg, The HShU 
Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra. 



Khan, Abul Hashem, Assistant Inspector of Schools, Burdwan 

4 

118 

Division, Chinsura. 

6 

379 

IChan, Mohomed Habibur Rahman, Shirwani, Honorary Joint 

6 

267 

Secretary, AU-India Muhammadan Educational Conference, 

7 

463 - 

Aligarh. • 


Khastgir, Karunamay, m.Sc., Professor of Mathematics, Presi- 

7 

463 

dency College, and Lecture in Applied MatheTnatles, 


Calcutta University, Calcutta. 
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\ 

Page. 

Ko, Taw Sein, i.s.o., k.s.h., Superintendent, 

ArohsBological Survey, Burma Ciircle, Mandalay. 

Kriefinagar, Maharaja of. — Please see Bay. Maharaja Kshaunish 
Chandra, Bahadur. 

6 

379 



Kundii, Bai Bejoy Narayan, Bahadur, Zamindar, Itachuna, 

7 

454 

Hooghly. 



Kundu, Pumachandra, m.a., Offg. Principal, Chittagong College, 

4 

IIS 

Chittagong. 

5 

267 

Lahiri, Becharam, b.a., b.l., Pleader, Judge’s Court, and Secre- 
tary, Nadia District Association, Krishnagar. 

6 

386 



Lahiri, Gopal Chandra, Proprietor, Pabna Institution, Pabna. 

5 

268 

6 

386 


7 

454 

Lahiry, Banojit Chandra, m.a., b.l.. Pleader, District Court, 

5 

' 268 

and Member, Edward Coll^ Council, Pabna. 

6 

381 

iTanlg&y, G. H., m.a., Professor of Philosophy, Dacca College, 

4 

119 

Dacca. 

6 

268 


7 

464 

Latif, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur, b.a., b.l., Sadar Sub-Divi- 

4 

123 

sional Officer, Dacca. 

5 

269 

Law, The Hon’ble Bajah Beshee Case, C.I.B., Calcutta. 

5 

269 

6 

381 


7 

455 

Lucas, Bev. £» D., m.a., Offg. Principal, Forman Christian 

5 

269 

College, Lahore. 

7 

455 

Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra, b.a.. Professor of Physics, 

5 

276 

Presidency College, Calcutta. 

7 

455 

'Mahasai, Kumar Kshitindradeb Bai, of Bansberia Baj, Calcutta. 

4* 

123 

. 5 

275 

• 

7 

456 




Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand, K.c.s.1., k.o.lb., z.o.k.'. 

6 

275 

Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwui, and Member, Bengal 

6 


Executive Council, Calcutta. 

7 

V - 4W.- - 

Maitra, Akshay Kumar, b.l., ' Director, Varendra Beseaiuh j 

4. 

124 

Society, and Member, Asiatic Sooiei^, Bengal, Ghoramiffa, { 


. 276 

Bajriiahi. , - 

,.;7' -■ 


Maitra* Gopal Chandra, m.a.. Principal, Victoria College^ Nmndl. 

• - ■ A'- . 





“ 




y*-' /'isf. A7.V. 
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INDEX. 



Maitra, Herambachandra, m.a.. Principal, Oiy College, and 
Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. ^ 


124 

277 

382 


Majumdar, Biraj Mohan, m.a., b.l.. Vakil, Hi^ Court, Viw- 
Principal, University Law College^ and Pellow, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta. 

Majumdar, Panchanan, b.l., Pleader, and Secretary, Akrumani 
Coronation High English School, Malda. 


124 

458 


125 

278 

459 


Majumdar, Bamesh Chandra, m.a.. Assistant Professor of History 
Calcutta University, Calcutta. 


382 

459 


Majumde::, Narendrahumar, m.a.. Lecturer in Pure Mathematics, 
Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Mallik, Dr. D. N., b.a., d.Sc., F.n.s.B., Professor of Mathematics, 
Presidency College, and Lecturer in Applied Mathematics 
ani Fellow, Caljutta University, Calcutta. 

Masood, Syed Boss, b.a., Bai’.-at-Law, Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Hyderabad (Deccan). » 

Maynard, The Hon'ble Mr. H.J., c.s,i., T.C.S , M.A., Financial 
Commissioner to the Government of the Punjab, and 
Vice-Chancellor, Punjab University, Lahore. 

Mazumdar, The Hon'ble Babu Amvika Charan, M.A., B.L., Addi- 
tional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, Faridpur. 


6 


383 

459 


4 125 

5 278 



4 125 

5 281 


Mazumdar, C. H., b.a.. Head Master, Mrityunjoy School, 
Mymensingh. 


6 

7 


383 

461 


McDougall, Miss Eleanor, m.a.. Principal, Women^s Christian 
College, Madras, S. W. 

»' 

Meek, D. B., m.a., b.sc.. Professor of Physics, Presidency College, 
and Fellow, Cafeutta U.iiversity, Calcutta. 


281 


4 ' 126 

6 281 


Mitra, Khagendra N., b.a.. Lecturer in Experimental Psychology, 5 
Calcutta University, Calcutta. I 6 

7 


286 

383 

461 


Mitra, The Hon’ble Bai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur, M.A., 
B.L., Vakil, Additional Member, Bengal L^islative Council, 
Member, Governing Body, Hooghly College, Chairman, 
Hooghly Ohinsura Municipality, and Member, District 
Board, Hooghly, Chinsura. 


4 

5 

6 
7 


127 

286 

384 

461 


Mitra, Ram Charan, C.I.E., m.a., b.l.. Senior Government Pleader, « 
High Court, Calcutta. 


5 

6 
7 


A 


288 

384 

462 
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Qiiestion 

ansunreh 

Page, 

fitter, Dr. Dwarkanath, si. a., d.l.. Vakil, High Court, and Fellow, 
Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

1 ^ 

127 


288 

6 

384 


■■ 

462 

Hitter, Dr. Profulla Chandra, m.a., pii.d.. Sir Rash Behary Ghose 
Professor of Chemistry, University College of Science, and 
Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 


288 

7 

462 

Hitter, The Hon’ble Hr. Provash Chunder, Vakil, High Court, 

6 

384 

Additional Hember, Bengal^L^gislative Council, Secretary, 
South Suburban College and School, and Secretary, Sir B. C. 
Hitter Hindu Girls’ School, Calcutta. 


462 

Hohammad, Dr. Wali, m.a., pii.d.. Tutor and Professor of Physics, 


127 

Huhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, and Fellow, Univer- 

a 

289 

sity of Allahabad, Aligarh. 

6 

385 

7 

462 

Mukerjee, Adhar Chandra, m.a., b.l.. Emeritus Professor of 
History, Scottish Churches College, and Fellow, Oabutta 

5 

290 

6 

386 

University, Calcutta. 


463 

Hukerjee, Dr. Adityanath, m.a., pii.d., Premchand Boychand 
Scholar, Professor of Philosophy, Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta. 

H 

290 

Hukerjee, Bijoy Gopal, m.a., Professor of English, Bethune 


290 

College, and l^turer in English, Calcutta University, 
Calcutta. 

99 

463 

Hukeijee, Radhakamal, m.a., Premchand Boychand Scholar, 
Lecturer in Economics, Calcutta University,* Calcutta. 


128 

5 

291 

6 

386 


7 

463 

Hukerji, Satish Chandra, m.a.. Demonstrator in Chemistry, 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 

7 

464 

Hukherjee, B., M.A., P.B.E.S., Vakil, High Court, and Occasional 

5 

292 

Lecturer in Economics, Diocesan College for Girls, Calcutta. 

7 

464 

Hukherjee, Jnanendranath, m.Sc., Lecturer in Physical Chem- 
istry, University College of Science, Calcutta. 

7 

467 



Hukherji, Panohananda8,^M.A., f.b.e.s.. Professor of Political 
Economy and Political PhUospphy, Presidency College, and 

4 

128 


.V . 

Lecturer in Economics, Cidoutta University, Calcutta. 



Hukhopadhyaya, Dr. Syamadaa, M.A., Ph.D., Senior Lecturer 

4 , . 

129 

in Pure Mathematics, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 



Hurariohand OoUege, Sylhet — • 



Ahmed, Haulvi Majiduddin, M.A., Professor of Persian. 



Bhattaehazya, Manjugopal, M.A., Professor of English. ^ 


292' ■■■■■:; 

Bhowani, Ba^agobin^ M.A., Professor of Phj^osL. 


^ m : 


•’■A-' 
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Name and designodion of correapondeni. 


Murarichand OoUej'', Sy]het — corUd* . * 

Chakravartif Vanamali, Vedantatirtlja, M«A «9 Samor Profassor 
of Sanskrit. 

Datta, Jatindra Mohan, m.a., f.c.s., Professor of Chemistry. 
Gupta, Kisorimohan, m.a., Professor of History. 

Gupta, Surendra Chandra, m.a.. Professor of English. 
Kundu, Surendralal, m.a., Profesor of Logic and Philosophy. 
Mukharji, Nalinimohan, Shastri, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit. 
Pradhan, Sitanath, M.sc., Demonstrator in Physics. 

Seal, Nimaichand, m.a.. Professor of History. 

Sen, Gopal Chandra, b.a., Demonstrator in Chemistry. 

Sen, Surendranath, m.a., Professor of Mathematics. 

Sen Gupta, Sureschandra, m.a.. Professor of English. 
Thomas, R. R., m.a.. Professor of Logic and Philosophy. 


Nag, J. C., B.Sc., Professor-in-Charge, Botanical Laboratory, 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Nag, P. N., M.A., Head Master, United Free Church Mission High 
School, Cl^ura. 

Naik, K. G., Assistant Professor of Chemistry, University College 
of Science, and Lecturer in Chemistry, Calcutta University, 
Calcutta. 

Nandi, Mathura Kanta, m.a., Head Master, Bankura Zilla School, 
on deputation to the David Hare Training College, Calcutta. 

Nandy, The Hon'ble Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra, of 
Kasimbazar, k.c.i.e.. Additional Member, Imperial L^is- 
lativc Covn:il, Calcutta. 


Nanjundayya, H. V., c.i.b., m.a., m.l., Vice-Chancellor, Mysore 
University, Mysore. 


Neogi, Dr. P., M.A., Fh.j>., f.c.s.. Professor of Chemistry, Rajshahi 
College. RajshahL* 


Neut, Rev. Father A., s.J., Hohoraiy Fellow, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, Calcutta. 

North Bengal Zamindars’ Association, Rangpur. 


Paxanjpye, The Hon’ble Mr. R. P., m.a., b.Sc., Principal, 
Fergusson College, Additional Member, Bombay Legislative 
Council, and Fellow, Bombay University, Poona. 



Page. 


467 * 


292; 

467 

29a 

387 

29a 

467 


293 


130 

293 
387 
469 

294 
389 


139 

295 

479 

139 

295 

295 

885 

471 

295 

388 

472 


Payne. The ^ Hon’ble Mr, C. P., i.c.8*, Chairman. Calcutta 7 472 

Corporation, and Additional Member, Bengal I^gislatiTe 
Gounoil, Calcutta. 
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Page, 

Peake, C. W., m.a., Government. Meteorologist, Calcutta. 
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(I) n pm hive ftadled the OaeoaUnivenity feheme have yon any miggeittoiii to make 
iHth ngaid to it ? 

<il) Do yon think that nniyeiiitiM on the linea of the Daoeawheme* or on other ttnei; 
oonM, with advantigeb be eitahliihed at o^ oentzei ot poynlation within the 
PMUcncWt either now or In the H lo, what oentree wonld yon ingfeit T 


ADSWEBS. 


AohabtAi Dr. EIedabeswab. 

UniTersities on the lines of the Dacca scheme, with necessary modifications 
to suit local needs, may be established at other centres of population which the PTe* 
sidenoy in future. One such university may be established now at Bajshahi with pio- 
visimis to include in the curriculum instructions in 

(o) Applied chemistry. 

(b) Agriculture. 

(o) Botany. 

(d) Indian antiquities, with special reference to Bengal. 

1 do not put forward any ambitious scheme of an ideal university. It is out of 
question to irtart medical and en^neering colleges in a small cento of education 
uke Bajshahi. The idea is to |)u^ forward such subjects of study as have speoia) 
facilities in this place. Education in Bajshahi has developed immensely since the 
establishment of the Bajshahi College about forty years ago, and I humbly think that 
a greater impetus will be given to education by the establishment of a university 
here. The country wants a larger number of boys to be properly educated ; this 
objpct is expected to be better served by a number of universities &an by only one uni* 
venityi as at present. Such a small university to grow should have popular repre* 
sentatives on its senate; by such means private liberality and help can be enlisted 
in tavour of the University. Further, the University should have full autonomy 
with powers to appoint its own professors, and make all arrangements for its intonal 
management. 

The resources which exist at present in Bajshahi for the formation of a cento of 
learning are, no doubt, less than at Calcutta, but are not in aqy way less than at 
Dacca. Bajshahi, the most important town in Northern Bengal, has some advan- 
tages to suit the reoulrements of universi^ life. Public health is good, living is 
cheap, and the Bajmahi College has alreaay a large compound whidi may be lx- 
tended to accommodate all'necessaiy buildinn for a residential univemity ; the value 
of land being comparatively cheaper than in.Daooa the outlay may not be excetove. 

Already the Mmeme for constructing a large liostel to accommodate 80Q students^ 
is in the iiands of the Director of Public Instruction. This new hostel^ when b^« 
and, I hope; it will be built as soon as funds permit, to{;ether with the two extotot^ 
hostels, nuty meet tiie requirements of tSEsking a fair beginning for a residtl^^ 
univerMty.vV, ■ . ■. *' 

As Bajti^ is situated in 1^^^ of Varendra, noted lor si 

may be made a cotiveident cm^'lcitoeoia^ in igrictdtural and hidu 
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Aoharta, Dr. Kedabeswab — contd . — Ahmed, Maulvi Khabibuddin — ^Ahmed, Taslim 

UDDIN. 


plains of North Bengal, are rich fiells which have hitherto been practically left 
unexploited; they offer special facilities for the study of botany in its various 
aspects. As the State cannot be expected to provide all graduates with public ser- 
vice, and as the congested professions of law, medicine, and engineering cannot be ex- 
pected to give continued employment to increasing numbers, university education 
should now give such useful training to the rising generations as may enable them 
to earn a livelihood by utilising and developing the natural resources of their county. 
The existing system of university education in Bengal has, from the beginning, ignored 
the special intellectual equipment of the Bengali people, which may make thSn in- 
dependent of the public services and learned professions. All colleges affiliated to the 
existing University have endeavoured to impai*t instruction according to a stereo- 
typed curriculum, without any reference to the special needs of different localities. 
The education, in general, has been mainly theoretical, and of a character which may 
be called clerical. The education makes students helpless if they cannot enter the 
public services or show special aptitude for the learned professions. 

If, however, it may not be found practicable, now or in the near future, to establii^ 
a university at Rajahahi the local college should be allowed to remain affiliated, with 
the Calcutta colleges, to any university that may be established for imparting the 
highest training to Indian youths of ability. The university aiming at this desirable 
object should include in its curriculum the subj'ects noted above, applied chemistry, 
agricultural and economic botany, and Indian antiquities, with special reference to 
Bengal. 

In the matter of internal management all colleges outside Calcutta should be 
allowed autonomy not inconsistent with imparting such high training. 


Ahmed, Maulvi Khabibuddin. 


(i) With regard to the proposed Dacca University I would like to make the followinir 
suggestions : — ® 

(а) The Calcutta University has become a huge and unmanageable examining body, 

and it is desirable to remove the congestion by cutting down its territorial 
limits. I would, therefore, feel inclined to suggest that, while the Dacca 
University should be an exclusively teaching and residential university 
so far as the colleges at Dacca are concerned, it might also have federal 
jurisdiction over the colleges situated in Eastern Bengal districts. 

(б) In conformity^ with the above I would be in favour of instituting a separate test 

for admission to the Dacca Universitv. But the matriculation coarses of 
both the universities should be so co-ordinated that there may not be undue 
disparity between them, and the test of one university may be accepted by 
the other. ^ ^ 


(c) In Islamic studies the University titles should be like those of the arts 

I'h® SAiue market value as 

D.A. and M.A. and, this being so, Islamic studies will be quite unattractive, 
(ii) I think universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme may, when the time comes, 
be established at some of the important towns in the Presidency, such as 
Cdcutta* Murshidabad, and Chittagong, and also in the suburbs of 


Ahmed, Taslimuddin. 

(i) My suggestions are 

“ practicable. Its jiirisdiotioii sbotdd 
BcngaI-i.L over the KJ 
The*" divisions should be excluded ftoai 
« University. It should not be considei^ : 

includes Islamic studies. The ^ 
Calcutta University includes Vedic studies, but it Is not a 
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Ahmbd, TASLiMUDDiN-^nftl. — A hsanullah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi. 


(b) In the administrative bodies of this university, in all its branches, Muham- 
madan interests should be well represented. There are now many competent 
persons among them, on whom reliance may be safely placed. The best 
attention of the Commission is invited in respect of this matter, and also in 
regard to 1 1 i Calcutta University. 

{c) In all the coU^^ges affiliated to this. University half the seats should he reserved for 
Muhammadan students. If these are not filled up within a reasonable 
time, they may be thrown open to other students. All these colleges are to 
make proper arrangements for teaching Arabic, Persian, and Urdu. In tbr 
feeder-schools also half the seats should be reserved for Muhammadan 
students, and the maintenance of competent teachers to teach Arabic, Persian, 
and Urdu should be insisted Mpon. In Eastern Bengal, there are many schools 
in which the number of Muhammadan students greatly exceeds that of 
Hindus. 

(d) In the professional staffs of colleges, and the teaching staff 3 of schools, a sufficient 
number of Muhammadans should be employed. Special scholarships to the 
students should be given on condition that they serve as teachers in colleges 
and schools after completing their educational career, otherwise they should 
refund the money received by them. Colleges and schools should maintain 
hostels for Muhammadan students and the charges should not be excessive. 

{e) Superintendent^ of such hostels should bo selected from the Muhammadan 
teaching staff. 

{f) Like Bengali, Urdu should be recognised as part of the University ourriculum, 
making it optional, so that one who likes may take it instead of Bengali. 
Like the classical languages, Bengali and Urdu should be made second 
languages, and the M.A. degree should be granted in them. 

{g) In all the examinations the roll number, in the place of the examinee’s name^ 
should be used. 

(h) There should be a ^sufficient number of Muhammadans as paper setters and 

examiners. 

(i) The University should not in any respect depend u' on the Calcutta University ; 

it should have its own law, medical, and other colleges. 

{ j) In all cases in which members of the University bodies are to be elected the 
minimum number of Muhammadan members should be fixed. They should 
be elected by Hindu as well as Muhammadan electors. 

(ii) At present the jurisdiction of the Calcutta University is vast. I think there ought 
to be three univor ities within the Presidency, one at Caloutta, i lother at Dacca, 
and the third at Rajshahi on lines different from those of the other two, 

Ahsakullah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi. 

<ii) A university should try to satisfy in full measure the requirements of the 
educated classes of the country in which it is implanted. Its fu .ction should 
be not merely to suptevise and examine, but also to stimulate higher study, and 
research. It should look to the simultaneous development of the mind, body, and 
character to their highest possible perfection and satisfy the ever-increasing 
demand for larger co-operation between the teachers and the taught. The UnL 
versity must aim at training the student^ and not at the examination. The end 
should be the production of young men ^ucated in character body, and mind, 
and not the production of cent per cent pass lists. The idea of a healthy and 
vigorous academic life is presented by the proposed scheme for a new university 
at Diwca. The extension of the scheme will certainly be a move in the right 
direction. I would advocate the establialiment of a teaohi:^ ; and i^s^ 
.university for the schoolB and ooliegq|6ituated in.the city id/^^£inttav 
The Calcutta ipi^niverslty has assumed unwieldy dimcpsioiis, 
liy further expansion a|4 increase of sohoihi and 

H mm 
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Ahsanullah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi — contd. 


are taken to circvm£crike its area the result will be anything but satisfactory. The only 
remedy that suggests itself to me is the duplication of the Calcutta University. 1 would 
establish a new university in Calcutta on the lines indicated in the Dacca scheme* in ad- 
dition to the old federal university, with its limits circumscribed. The latter will continue 
to hold external examinations and recognise schools and colleges outside the city of 
Calcutta. It will have its own standard of examinations and arrangements for inspec- 
tion. It is needless to say that the main volume of education must* for a long while to 
come.be directed by the federal univers^, and that the standard of teaching will 
continue to be dominated by examinations. 

The new Calcutta University w ill be of the teaching type* and will bind together all 
the institutions in the city of Calcutta. To make the scheme effective these institUr 
tions should be purely residential. Such a step will bring a large measure of relief 
to the overburdened University of Calcutta. Those who seek participation in a 
academic life, and choose to give fuller scope to their intellectual activities* will join the 
new' University. The mofussil institutions will be fed by poorer students of more limited 
aspirations. 

Educational problems in India are often discussed from a purely educational point 
of view', the health of scholars receh irg hardly any consider ation. It is a man that 
the University is to make, and not an examinee. By the making of a man we must under* 
stand the inking of his bod}^, as w ell as the fonning of his mind and character. Tho 
existing university takes no notice of the mode in which students occupy their hours 
outside the lecture-room. If the echool-hfo is to be one, half the life— the outdoor 
hah — must not be left out of account. Englishmen as a nation owe their success 
chit fly to their mental vigour — a vigour w hich is dependent mainly upon games and 
sports. Unfortunate^, this aspect of education has been lost sight of by Indian 
universities. A fine man is always better than a fine certificatb. Every Indian 
student should be required to take some part in games. Each college should have 
its ow n playing-fields and an adequate organisation for competitions between teams 
within it. The athletic aspect of the academic life is an element of primary import* 
ance. The proposed residential university in Calcutta will do well to a-iwi at producing 
strong and healthy men W'ith a solid and reliable character* and not characterless creatures 
w ho have crammed a certain amount of useless information. * A ton of knowledge bought 
at the expense of an ounce of health costs more than its value. * 


• encourage the growth of scholastic life and* at the same time* to restrict the 
mtellectual congestion in Calcutta I w'ould urge the separation of the intermediate classes 
from all first-grade colleges. Such classes will be attached to selected schools in the 
mofussil. Under the existing arrangement students enter the University at an ew-ly 
age. The first tw'o years of the college course are expended on work which is imperfectly 

^similated by students, insufficiently acquainted as they are with the ‘Rn gliah 
language. If the colleges w ere relieved of all work up to the intermediate standard ihe 
most irksome part of collegiate teaching would be removed. Such a system would 
lead to more thought and less cram. Under the existing arrangement very little scope 
IS given to undergraduate students for intellectual enterprise. 

The Calcutta University turns out a great number of young men who lack rei^ 
life and mtellectual capacity. The unwieldy size of the dames and the tyranny of the ex- 
aminations msiidy ^count for such shortcomings. To enhance excellence and minimue 
me locri y he l>o^ solution appears to be the separation of the intermediate dassea ' 

classes will be attached. I will, at the outset, confine them to zilla aoheob - - 
hest-mana«ed collegiate sohoob under private 
agi^ent. ho sohooU iU be permitted to admit more than 60 students to a class or seo* 

t the r^l uniy^ty life alter the conclusion of the intermediate otewil' S 
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Ahsakullah, Khan Bahadur Mauivi — contd,—ALL, A.F. M. Abdul. 


The Dacca University scheme may be given a trial, with the following reservations 

(а) The second-grade colleges should be treated as schools and be regulated by rules 

of affiliation similar to those which govern the school. 

(б) The matriculation examination will be the goal of the ordinary high school. The 

few schools that are well-equipped and well-staffed will alone be permitted to 
prepare students for the intermediate examination. 

(c) Schools which open intermediate classes will be residential. 

(d) Each student should be subjected to both written and oral tests before he is 

declared eligible for a certificate. The examination at the end of the inter- 
mediate course will take the form of a school -final examination. To be eli- 
gible for admission to the University examination a student must show a 
uniformly good record of conduct and progress at school. 

(e) The matriculation examination will continue to be held by the federal university 

as now, by a uniform set of question papers at different centres. 

(f) The new University will prescribe its own course of studies for the institutions 

in the city of Calcutta and grant certificates on the results of an examioatiou 
to be hold under its own arrangements. The schools under the control of the 
new University will not prepare for the matriculation examination prescribed 
by the federal university. 

{g) No college should be allowed to choose both the arts and the science courses. 

(h) One more Government college should be founded in Calcutta for the study of the 

arts course, the work of the Presidency College being confined only to the 
teaching of science. 

(i) The governing body of the new University should be composed partly of head- 

masters, lecturers, and professors, and partly of outside elements to ensure 
adequate representation of different interests. 
if) The residential university should eventually be located in the suburbs to facilitate 
the expansion of intellectual activities and the growth of corporate scholastic 
life. Until funds permit, the existing schools and colleges in Calcutta may 
supply the nucleus of the future residential university. 


Alii, A. F. M. Abdul. 

/. — Department of Islamic itudiea in the Dacca University. 

The majority of the Muhammadans of Bengal — East as well as West, views with grave 
suspicion, and even resentment, the proposal to provide a course of Islamic studies 
in the Dacca University. It is believed, and very rightly too, that this department will 
neither produce sound theologians, nor give the student sufficient knowledge of English 
to enable him to hold his own against the ordinary graduates of an Indian University. 
The scheme of a half -way house between an up-to-date nniversity course and the ortho- 
dox Arabic course is bound to fail. The B. 1. and M.I. degrees may be regarded as 
equivalent to the B.A. and M.A. degrees for Government employment and admission to 
the B.L. course, but what will be the value of these degrees in the open market ? With due 
respect to the Dacca University Committee I beg to submit that the market value of 
the B.L’s and M.I.’b cannot possibly be the same as that of the B.A.'s andM. A.’s of the 
University. Government, with a view to patronise the system, may not make any dis- 
tinction l^tween a B.A. and a B.I., but the private employer would give preference to a 
knowledge of English and is not likely to be impressed by a candidate’s theological and 
classical attaiiunents. ' As for Arabic-knowing lawyers the idea of a client engagiiitf.# : 
pleader because his reputation as a theologian should be a consolation for his defecil^' , 
knowledge of Engh'sh is too funny for words. We find every day that the market value; 
of a B«^ is h%her than that of a B.So., and why f Because the knowledge of 
possessed by the former is generally better than that of the latter. 1 have hmd 
•of B.Sq.’s being eompelled to pass the B.A« exanun again befoi^th^T^ 

get en^UoymMit of a|iy kind whatro^ The tailure of the 
^ the be' n twkning.tow^ 
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Ali, a. F. M. Abdxjl — conid. 


By excluding Persian from the Islamic studies course we taJke away from the maulvi 
a large number of appointments for which he is fit under the reformed conrse — I mean 
the posts of Persian teachers and professors in our schools and colleges. So, instead of 
discovering any new openings for him, we are actually making him unfit for the few posts 
that are now in his line. 

Excepting the leisured classes who want to travel in Muhammadan countries or study 
the present form of an ancient language a knowledge of modem Arabic is of little use for 
the Muhammadans of India. How many of the most eminent Mussalman theologians 
of India to-day have even a smattering of modem Arabic ? Not many I think. I confess 
I fail to see the advantage a Mui^salman of India, who is never likely to go out of his native 
continent, will derive by learning modem Arabic. The beauty of the thing is that, while 
we exclude Persian, the cultural importance of which in the education of a Mussalman 
gentleman is very great indeed and which is still widely known in India, wo include modem 
Arabic, a language of little use to persons other than globe-trotters and philologists. I 
admit the market value of the in adra^sah -passed Maulvi of the old type will generally 
be lower than that of his brother who joins the I igh school. But the former is content with 
his humble lot in this world, as he experts — rightly or wrongly it is out of place for us to 
discuss here — his reward in the next. So, while the old type of a Madrassah-passed Maulvi 
will be content with a Muhammadan marriage registrarship perhaps, his swaggering 
brother of the department of Islamic studies will not be satisfied with anything less than 
an appointment in the Provincial Civil Service. It seems to me that we are aiming at 
converting a peaceful, contented, and loyal section of the community into an unhappy 
discontented, and, therefore, far from loyal, class of citizens the like of which . does not 
exist among the Muhammadans of Bengal to-day. Even if educationally the schemo 
holds out promises of success the political danger would be too great to justify it at 
the present moment. 

If the department of Islamic studies is to be a success the senior and junior nfadrassaha 
must be “ reformed ” so as to act as feeders to the University. No one would have objected 
to the adojition of the Islamic {Studies course as an experimental measure if the Madrapsahs- 
had been given the option of accepting e reform scheme if they liked. But the Educa- 
tion Department, and those who were bent upon haying such a department attached to 
the University of Dacca for the sheer pleasure of having their personal views translated 
into action, began to force the madrassahs to accept the “ reform course.** It is an open 
secret that madrassahs are being “ bribed ’* with handsome grants-in-aid to make them 
accept the “ reform scheme.” “ Unless you adopt the reform scheme you cannot get 
recognition or a grant-in-aid ” is the cry throughout the Presidency. The result is that 
boys are leaving the reformed Madrassahs and new institutions on the old lines are being 
opened all over the country. This ought to open the eyes of those who fancy that the 
Muhammadans of Bengal are anxious to reform their system of Arabic education on 
modem lines. I will give another instance which will conclusively prove that tho 
Muhammadans of Betagal do not want the “reform course.** In the year 1914 my es- 
teemed friend, the late lamented Nawab Bahadur Sir Khawja Salimolla, 6.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., 
of Dacca^ invited the Provincial Muhammadan Educational Conference to Dacca. I 
had the honour of attending the conference at his special request. It is an open secret 
that the chief object of inviting the conference to Dacca that year was to pass a resolution 
in favour of the Madrassah reform scheme. A resolution to that effect was the first on tho 
agenda and the Nawab Bahadur was to have moved it. I e was a cautious and^ 
discovering that there would be tremendous opposition from the Muhammadans of both 
Bengals,^ he got^ up and withdrew the resolution to the amazement of the “ reform 
Boheme ** coterie when they expected that ho would vehemently urge on the membei!tF 
of the conference the necessity of adopting it. The fact that the Nawab Bahadur could 
not get the resolution passed, in spite of his enormous infiuence with his communitv, to my . ■ 
mind proves conclusively that the Muhammadans do not want any change of this fort» 

I can speak from personal knowledge that, shortly before his death, he changed his view* . 
and thought he had made a mistake in advocating the “ reform scheme.** H I reooUebt 
aright the Behar University Committee wanted to introduce sffbh a course but th^. 4 
Muhammadans m a l)ody not only rejccteci it, but demanded the establishment 
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Ali, a. F. M. Abdul — contd. 


Madraseahs of the old type at various oentres at Government expense. It may not be 
out of place to mention here that one of the resolutions of the conference of orientalists 
held at Simla some years ago under the presidency of Sir fiarcou^ Butler was to the 
effect that the old type of maulvi and pandit should be encouraged by Government and 
not allowed to die out. 

There is another point to which 1 should like to draw the attention of the members 
of the Commission. The education imparted in the Madrassah has been more or less of 
a religious charaeter. These institutions gave us our preachers, our priests, our Koran- 
reciters, our oriental schoolmasters. There is a very large demand for persons to act in 
these capacities. These functions do not require a knowledge of English. We would 
rather have an out and-out maulvi than a person whose lack of knowledge im theology 
is made up by a smattering of English. 1 beg to submit that the old ma^assah-passed 
Maulvi* does not become a “ useless member of society ” as the report of the Dacca 
University Committee puts it. He is of more use to the community than his brother of 
the high school who spends his whole life in collecting certificates (from persons who 
have not got the faintest idea about his character or qualifications) and who, eventually, be- 
comes a disappointed, and thus a discontented, member of society. It would, in my humble 
opinion, be a serious political mistake to create a class of discontented Muhammadans in 
this Presidency. Of dissatisfied and discontented students we have enough and to 
spare. Should we add to this class of persons wilfully ? 

There is another aspect of the question which is still more dangerous. Muham- 
madans are very touchy about their religious matters. These madrassahs are widely 
known to be institutions which turn out our maulvis and muftis, kams and karis, mun- 
shies and mowallams. It would be a mistake politically to give the orthodox Mussalman 
public the idea that Government is interfering in the religious education of it< boys. 
Tins brings us to the question of freedom in our choice of education. I beg to submit 
that the madrassahs of the old type are being coaxed and bribed and, in some cases, in- 
directly forced by officers of the Education Department to give up their old form and 
adopt the ** reform scheme Worthless institutions are getting handsome grants from 
Government for the sole reason that they have adopted the reformed course, but the best 
madrassahs of the old type are. refused even paper recognition. If the Mussalmans of 
Bengal are anxious for the reformation of their madrassahs where is the necessity for threat- 
ening them and coaxing them and bribing them. 1 have often heard people say ; — 

“ Government does not force tola to change their form like this ; why are they interfering 
with our religious studies ? ” 

There is another fact connected with this subject which I should like to state here. 
The Muhammadan community at large was never openly consulted, nor was any oppor- 
tunity given to the public to freely discuss the reform scheme before it was accepted 
by Government. If the Government notification had not appeared in war time there 
would have been protest demonstrations all over the country. Muhammadans 
did not like to embarrass the authorities in war time and so they kept quiet. 1 have 
myself stopped more than one protest demonstration, and in more than one district. 

For many years past a certain section of the Muhammadan community has been 
carrying on an agitation for modernising the ncadrassah courses and every time they 
approached Government they were told that a scheme of this sort was neither desired 
by the bulk of Mussalmans, nor desirable. I cannot understand why Government, after 
repeatedly and for many years, refusing to accede to the request of this section 61 
the community suddenly made up its mind to accept the reform scheme. The .reform 
scheme resolution is certainly not consistent with the previous pronouncements of 
Govenunent on the subject. I have no time to trace the history of the reform >ccheme 
agitation here but I would request the members of the Commission to see resolutioii/ 
No. 731 issued by the General Department of the Government of Bengal on the 2iih 
February, ld03, and the proceedings of the meeting of the committee of the 
madan literary Society of Calcutta held on the 9th. June, 19C0,. referred to.» 
graph 6 of that rpolution. These wiU g^ve them some idea of ibe 
Aiussalman community in rejg^d to tU^^ matter. I would also requbt 
the Commismon to read the the Muhamiqadau F4$f^a^fd 
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Ali, a. F. M. Abdul— conid. 


in Calcutta on the Ifith December, 1907, under the preaidency of Mr. (now Sir) 
A. Earle, of the sub-committee meeting held on the 9th March, 1908, and of the second 
meeting of the Muhammadan Educational Conference both held at the same place on the 
22nd April, 1908. The reports of these official conferences will throw additional light 
on the subject. How two or ihr years’ time should make such a change in the opinion 
of Government in, regard to this subject is something I cannot understand. 

//. — Jurisdiction of the Dacca University, 

If, as is generally believed, the idea in giving a pocket edition of a university to Dacca 
is to reward the Muhammadans of East Bengal for submissively accepting the annul- 
ment of the partition the jurisdiction of the Dacca University should be extended as much 
as possible. A purely residential universit 3 ' may be the correct thing, but it will^hardly 
beneht the Mussulman community of East Bengal. A residential university is a luxury 
out of the reach of the majority of the members of a proverbially poor community. In 
my opinion, the Dacca University should be both a residential, as well as an affihating. 
University. All the colleges of East Bengal, nay, even those of Assam, may be allowed 
affiliation to this University. 

Ill, - Proposed Muhammadan College at Dacca, 

I am not in favour of a separate college for Muhammadans at Dacca for the following 
reasons : — 

(a) At best it will be a third-rate college compared to the Dacca College. 

{h) Hindu and Muhammadan students ought to bo encouraged to compete with 
one another, rather than be separated. Notliing should be done which may dis- 
courage that spirit of healthy rivalry which prevails in our universities 
to-day. 

(c) By having a Muhammadan college we practically close the doors of all the other 
colleges to Muhammadan students. Any Muhammadan Ftudent going to 
one of the non-Moslem colleges for admission will at once be told : — “ You 
have got s college of your own, why do you come here ? ** 

{d) What we want is not a separate Muhammadan college, but provision for the ad- 
mission of Muhammadan students in larger numbers to existing colleges. 

I V, — Miscellaneoust 
{a) 


(h) 

ic) 

id) 

ie) 


if) 


In all fairness to my co-rcligionists a number of seats on the senate and the syn- 
dicate should be reserved for Muhammadans proportionate to the numerical 
strength of the community in the Presidency. 

Books containing passages objectionable to Muhammadans should never be made 
text books. 

University examinations should not be held on Muhammadan holidays. 

The Persian matric lation course should not contain any Arabic selections. 

It is an open secret that by fixing the matriculation age-limit the University is 
tempting the parents and guardians of students to swear false affidavits. This 
does not speak well of my fellow-countrymen, but the fact remains. This 
affidavit nuisance ought to be stopped. 

Gardening and particularly fruit-gardening, should be introduced on the German plan ! 
in our schools and colleges. This will, to a great extent, solve the unemployment ;i. 
problem. Students' who come from the agricultural classes consider it infra dig ' 
to follow the occupation of their forefathers. This is the curse of the country# . 
It we can impress m on our boys that it is more dignified to be a prosperous fimner ^ 
or fruit-^ower, than to exist as a despised and underpaid clel^, we Would 

Going substantia] service to the country. ' 

More encouragement should be given to the study, of Urdu, Une lingua franca : 

^ indispensable to the European residents of the 

and the language which promises to be the future language of the 
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JkLLy At P. M. Abdjti^— con^.— Ali, The Hon’ble Mr. Altaf— An, Sadtad MuBBZN-r-ALi, 
Nawab Nasibul AIamalek, JIIIirza Shujaat, Khscn Bahadur — Ae:nakdale, Db. N. 


(A) 'The names of examinees should not be squired to be written on the answer papers 
at the various examinations of the University. The roll number should suffice. 

{%) Adeqtmte provision should be made in colleges for the teaching of Arabic and 
Persian. In Mussalman areas this should be a condition precedent to recogni- 
tion. 

(/) Univermty education should be of the general, as well as of the technical, kind. 

{k) The principal of the Calcutta Madrassah, the Assistant Director of Muhammadan 
Education, and the members of the Legislative Council returned by Muham- 
madan electorates should be ex-offlcio members of the senate and the syndi- 
cate. 


Ali, The Hon’ble Mr. Altaf. 

The Dacca* scheme is excellent; but I am inclined to think that any place within 
•easy reach of Dacca, and preferably on the Dacca-Mymensingh Bailway, would be 
better* 


Ali, Saiyad Mvhsin. 

(ii) Universities on the lines of Dacca should gradually bo established at. every 
divisional headquarters. 


An, Nawab Nasibul Mamalek, Mibza Shujaat, Khan Bahadur. 


^i) I do not consider that the institution of any new degree, such as B. T., will 
serve any useful purpose. What I would suggest is that such students as will 
take up Arabic and Persian, or the madrassah students as they are called, should 
be entitled to adopt the B.A. degree, provided their other qualifications are equal 
to those of the B.A, student. This can only be brought about by adopting 
modernised books on the various subjects in place of the old ones (except 
theology and literature) which contain much which is now discarded. For this 
purpose help can be got from Egypt and other Islamic countries which have 
adopted modern methods of teaching through the medium of Arabic or Persian. 
<ii) .1 do not think, taking the present educational advancement of the province, that 
there should be any hurry about creating new universities. What is wanted 
, is more lower and upper primary schools. One cannot create a place for a uni- 
versity by order. The seat of a university should be a big centre of civil life. 
A residential university has many advantages and I think there is sufficient 
room for founding such a one in a suburb of Calcutta, leaving the Calcutta 
collies alone and giving students the choice of selection. We should make 
the fullest use of the means of education available in Calcutta, which are not to 
be found anywhere else in Ijpdia. 


Annandalb, Dr. N. 


I ^ve not studied the Dacca University scheme myself but Mr. ELemp, Superiq- 
tendent. Zoological Survey of India, was a member of one of the science committed 
•appointed in connection with the scheme. He informs me that he learnt oh enquiry 
that the standard adopted for the Dacca University degrees was to be dmilar to tlu^t : 
V Indian universities .<and admittedly lower than that of sknilai^ institntioi^ - 
paglqniL If it he allowed that standards can he settled in donmiittee-^ pc^ 
P«9hapB debatable— the new Univeridtjr^f^^ hiitiate 

tore ffi.£gdhkB,ed;qcatloiV’ 
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Archbold, W. A. J.— Aziz, Mauivi Abdul— Banerjea, J. R. 


Abchbold, W. a. J. 

(i) I was one of the committee which drew it up. It must be modified now, oh^ 
viously because here is no money to carry it out fully. 

(ii) My own view now, after thinking very carefully over the almost insoluble problem 
oi university education in Bengal, is that universities of a teaching and residentiaf 
type, on the lines of the Dacca scheme as far as may be possible, btU confined 
to h nours students as now understoo /, should be established at Calcutta and 
Dacca, and possibly at Berhainpur and Gauhati. The medium of instruction, 
a^ i'Uch ^eem to be tho general i\ ish. should bo English and the course for the B. A. 
should be tliree .years and for the M. A. two years. The courses should be carried 
on to the M.A. stage, and medicine and engineering should be included in the- 
sciiemo of studies. Those who obtain degrees should be designated according to 
their place of diication — B. A. (Cal.), M. A. fDac.).' The other oolleges should 
teach up to the B.A. or B.Sc. pass standard only. The medium of instruc* 
tion should bo the vernacular or English, as they might prefer, and the course 
sliould be one of three years only. These colleges should be affiliated to a 
rniversity of Bengal (or some other suitable body). 

At first, at all events say for ten years, it would be necessary to fix geographical limite 
for the universities of Calcutta and Dacca, and also for Berhampur and Gauhati, i£ 
founded. 


Aziz, Mauivi Abdul. 

(i) I am concerned only in that part of the Daeea University seheme which deals with 
Islamic studies. The curriculum requires some additions and alterations, 
particularly in its pre-i niversity course which has been prepared more in imita- 
tion of the ) igh English school course, than as an independent scheme. 

(ii) Yes; ( n the line' of the Dacca rcheme. In Chittagong, Sylhet, and in every other 
division of the Presidency according to the need felt in each in the course of 
time. 


Banebjea, j. R. 

(i) The system of examinations by compartments contemplated in the Dacca 

University scheme is objectionable for the result will be that students wiU find 
it easier to pass them. The standard will, consequently, be lower than in the 
Calcutta University and this will be deplorable indeed. 

If Dacca is to have a separate university of its own it ought to have a fully- 
equipped law college and a fully equipped medical college. A university ought 
to have arrangements for training men for the learned professions. The facilities 
for training in engineering being great in Calcutta, I do not advocate the opening 
of ail engineering college there. The Dacca University will be very imperfect tf j 
students do not get leaching there which will qualify them for the learned 
professions of law and medicine and, at the same time, pass examinations in that 
University for degrees in law or m^cine. The university that teaches ought / 
also to exa nine. 

(ii) The answer is in the negative; ^he existing universities in India ought "to be*'- 

improvf^ and strengthened and as time rolls on, efiorts made whereby thcfiji 
University of Calcutia — the premier uni\ersity in India — may become the model ci 

university of the East. To realise this consummation liberal 

grants and munificent donations f om private persons will be needed and 
may well be expected in connection with a uniyei'sity which has 
over half a century and has justified its existence by ttiming 
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Banbbjsa, J. K.-- 


contd. — Banxsjba, Dr. jPbamatbanat^— fiANERJEE, Gaubanoanath. 


lawyers, dootors, and teachers, as well as men who have been ornaments of the* 
public service. I do not think it desirable to open now universities and thus 
divert funds from a useful institution which, in spite of its defects and 
imperfections, has done good to the country. New universities at other 
centres of population within the Presidency are not needed. Some more 
colleges at certain centres, perhaps, are needed to relieve the present congestion, 
€.g,, places in East Bengal and the Burdwan division. Let them, when 
opened, be affiliated to the Calcutta University. 


Banerjea, Dr. Pramathanath. 

(i) The decision to make the proposed Dacca University a teaching body is, in my opin- 
ion, a wise one. But 1 am not in favour of the introduction of a system under 
which almost every student is to^be compelled to reside in the college hoarding- 
house. My objection is based on two grounds : — first, the residential system will 
be far too expensive for men of average means ; and, secondly, its effect on the life 
of the student may not be entirely wholesome. The proposed constitution of the- 
Dacca University also seems to me to be very defective. The convocation is 
to bo merely a deliberative and legislative body, the council being given the 
supreme executive authority in the University. The composition of the con- 
vocation and the council will be such that all real power will be in the hands of 
the officials, while independent public opinion will have practically no influence 
on the administration of the University. Another defect of the scheme is 
that a sharp line of distinction is to be drawn between European and Indian^ 
professors. The separate electorate for Muhammadan graduates and the college* 
for well-to-do classes are both open to serious objection on the ground that they 
may lead to a cleavage between the different sections of the community. The* 
provision made in the scheme for imparting post-graduate instruction and pro- 
moting original research seems to be wholly inadequate. Lastly, as the idea is to 
make the Dacca University conform to a type different from that of the older 
universities, 1 think i^iculture, technology, the fine arts, and commerce should 
constitute some of its special features. 

(ii) I do not think it would be an advantage to establish other universities in Bengal 
either on the lines of the Dacca scheme or on other lines. In my opinion, the 
money which would be required for such purposes would be muchrbetter utilised 
in improving the Calcutta University and the colleges and schools affiliated to it. 


Banerjee, Gauranganath. 

I think that the Government of India should, for the present, abandon the idea of 
establishing a university at Dacca. The main reasons are ; — 

(a) Exigencies of the great war now raging in Europe. Now that the strictest eocn^ 

omy should be observed in all the departments of the Government the Docoa • 
University scheme would needlessly entail a large financial drain. 

(b) The comprehensive nature of the post-graduate scheme, already launched ini 

Calcutta and duly sanctiQned by the Imperial Government, requires large 
financial aid from Government. This scheme, I think, should vbe pushed 
to a successful issue before handling oiiy other separate university so^me* 
inBexigal. ' 

I do not thhik that other universities can, at present^ be stated ^thin thif l^iesidiiK^^^ 
^vantage. They may, . however, be established when ' suffloieht fuzida ' 
intelleptual and materifU resouzhes are fcsrUiQondng* x ^ 
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<i) The suggestions I would make with regard to the Dacca University are embodied 
in a note reproduced bel )W on the X>acca University Committee’s report^ which 
I wrote at the request of Lord Carmichael. 

(ii) 1 am not prepared to suggest any centres for the establishment of universities 
on the lines of the Dacca scheme. 

NOTE. 

General remarks. 

Before making adverse remarks on any specific recommendations in the Dacca 
University Committee’s report I feel bound to express my admiration for the thorough- 
ness of investigation and fairness of discussion which the report, taken as a wholes evinces, 
and for the anxious care with which it has elaboj^ated the scheme of the proposed univers- 
ity BO as to make it a model of a teaching and residential university. 

T eojehing univeraity-^ts advantages. 

A teaching university is certainly better than a mere examining university, so far 
-at least as post-graduate study is concerned, because it combines efficiency with economy, 
one set of first-class university professors being sufficient to do the work of higher teaching 
in place of different sets for different colleges. 

Residential university — its advanlages and disadvantages . 

With all respect for the prevailing opinion on the subject I am unable to accept the 
view that the best ideal of a university is one of the residential type. In saying this I 
•do not mean to suggest that the Dacca University should be of the non-residential type. 

1 know that there is no room for making any such suggestion, as the Government of India 
and the Government of Bengal are agreed that the new University should be a residential 
•one, and the point is no longer open to discussion ; and my only reason for giving expres- 
sion to the adverse opinion is to show that, while a residential university has certaiD' 
advantages, it has also certain countervailing disadvantages, and that it is not easy to 
say which side preponderates. 

A residential university is more adapted for physical and intellectual education than 
a non-residential university by reason of its being able to provide better teachers and 
appliances and more regular supervision than what students can secure if left to them- 
selves, and by reason of its relieving students from the trouble of looking after their board 
and lodging, and ensuring for them a certain measure of comfort. But it is less adapted 
for moral and religious education by reason of that very excess of help, assurance of com- ‘ 
fort, and regularity of supervision, which are less helpful in training men for the rough 
world outside the college walls, where they have to be resourceful in emergency, to struggle 
patiently and cheerfully with adversity, and to accept the inevitable with calm resig- 
nation to a will that is inscrutable and supreme. Living with parents or guardians, or 
in small messes under suitable occasional supervision, is far more elastic, gives studenj^^ 
far better opportunities of mixing with human beings as human beings^ and not m6rel3^> 
‘as students, and is far more conducive to the growth of those moral and spiritual qualities ^ 
so necessary for the world, than the rigid routine and dead level uniformity of life ilt a . 
large hostel, where the largeness in the number of boarders must make diwipluMlb !tO;a , 
great extent, more mechanical than personal. Moreover, differences of caste, oree^ an^ v; 
eolour may create unforeseen difficulties in this country. Then, again, judging &om factai. 
it cannot be said that the graduates of the non-residential Scottish and German univttfii^^^ 
ities compare unfavourably with those of 'the residential universildes of T B uglan d , Billow 
I need not pursue the point any further for my present purpose, which is only to oautioi)^^ 
advocates of the residential system against being too an d amdiiiit seekiiiit- 

e.ioroe it everywhere. Let us wait and watch how it worto at Dacca. ' 

m: 
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Nature and order of the proposed remarks. 

I now proceed to comment on suchjof the epecific recommendations in the report as, 
in my humble opinion, call for any remarks 

Where I suggest any change I shall try to make the change as small, and as easily 
adjustable with the rest of the general scheme, as possible, consistently with the object 
I wish to secura 

The order of my remarks will follow the order of the topics in the report as being the' 
most convenient, if not the most logical, order. 

Departments of the University— ‘Islamie studies — Sanskritie studies. 

The inclusion of Islamio studies as a distinct department of the University oo* 
ordinate with arts and science calls for remark. 

It is quite true that Islamic studies, from their extent and importance deserve separ* 
ate consideration, especially in the university of a province with a large Muhammadan 
population. And that is why, though on strictly theoretical grounds Islamio studies are- 
a subordinate branch of arts, I would, for practical convenience, allow them to retain a. 
position co-ordinate with arts. 

But the reasons which hold good for Islamio studies, and secure for them a place co- 
ordinate with arts and science, equally apply to another branch of learning, in favour of' 
wluoh a similar claim was put forward before the Committee (see page 32 of the report), 
and which is styled Brahminic studies, but which should more properly be called 
Sanskritie studies, to include the important subjects of Pali and Buddhistic literature. 
Sanskritie ‘Studies are quite as extensive and important as Islamio studies : the Hindut 
populatioh of Eastern Bengal is quite a considerable portion of the entire population ; 
and Vikrampur near Dacca was, and still is a greal^ centre of Sanskrit learning. TheoretioaT 
symmetry and practical justice, therefore, require equal treatment for these two great 
departments of oriental studies. And either Sanskritie studies should occupy a co- 
ordinate rank with arts as Islamic studies do, or Islamic studies should be placed as a^ 
subordinate branch of arts as Sanskritie studies have been placed in the leport. But 
as the latter alternative would involve a much larger measure of change in the scheme of 
the report, and would give Islamic learning a much smaller measure of encouragement 
than the former, I would suggest that Sanskritie studies be made a department of the- 
Dacca University in the same manner as Islamic studies. 

The committee express the opinion that the experiment of introducing an Anglo- 
Sanskrit course should be made in connection with the Sanskrit College in Calcutta. But 
the Calcutta Sanskrit College cannot confer any degrees in Sanskritie studies like those* 
rjDCommended in Islamic studies, nor can it make Sandorit titles equivalent to university 
degrees for any purpose, whereas the committee in their report (page 101) recommends* 
that bachelor’s and master’s degrees (B. I. and M. I.) be conferred in Islamic studies, 
and be regarded as equivalent to the degrees of B.A. and M.A. for Government employ- 
ment and admission to the B.L. course. This involves an inequality of treatment of the 
two great departments of oriental learning which requires to be removed, for consider- 
ations of theoretical symmetry^ as well as of practic^ justice. 

AgrievUure. 

The omission to include agriculture as a department of the Dacca Uniywsity also- 
oalls for reniark. 

Bengal is pre-eminently an agricultural country. Agriculture is the oeoupation 
by far the greater part of thei»pulation, and agriculture, directly or indirecl^ is ib^ 
chief source of wealUi of the entire poptdation. ^e progress of society, with its iooreni^l 
in numbers on the on6 hand, demands improvement in agrioultureb wh^ the pro^etey^ 
science ^cunises fair prospect of jEruch improvement. If the new University 
partment of agriculture, and teaches, and confers degrees In agrlrtgkiii*A, ■ 
men who now wi^ their energies to obtaih unn^table dmoBa in 
readily take to agripultural putwiuts (which do no^ 
large caj^M). tq..;the . great ' relief’ oi:oyerci^d^;'d0|^aiM 
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own profit, and to the general well-being of the country. A department of agriculture 
will be a far greater boon to the country than the proposed department of Islamic studies. 
Even if this view be considered too sanguine the experiment is well worth trying, and I" 
would earnestly suggest that agriculture be added as a department of the Dacca Univers- 
ity, and that a suitable, if modest, scheme be framed for a diploma and a degree in agri- 
culture. 

Special colleges — A college for the well-to-do classes. 

Of special colleges which are recommended to be included in the Dacca Univers- 
ity the Women’s College will supply a real want, and will materially help the cause of 
.female education. 

The Muhammadan College, though open to objection on the ground of its being likely 
to widen the difference between Hindu and Muhammadan students, will be beneficial to 
the latter, and is necessary for the department of Islamic studies ; and so it will be, on 
the whole, a useful part of the new University seheme. 

But the establishment of a college for the w'ell-to-do classes as a part of the University 
is open to grave objection. In the first place, there is no necessity for such a college in 
connection with the University, as it is not proposed {see report, page 94) that students of 
that college should all read for university degrees, and as the classes for whom such a 
•college is intended have ample means to establish a special college themselves. 

In the second place, the inclusion of such a college in the University will impair the 
intc^ity of university discipline by the unequal treatment of the rich and the poor side 
by side, and will give rise to unhealthy feelings in each class towards the other. 

In the third place, those for whom it is intended will benefit far less by studying in 
such a college than they would by becoming students of an ordinary college, qind joining 
)in the competition with a better, though poorer, class of students. 

To introduce distinction between tfee rich and the poor into the temple of learning 
would ill accord with one of the noblest and most cherished of human sentiments. 

I would, therefore, suggest that the recommendation for the establishment of a college 
for the well-to-do classes in connection with the now University bo not given effect to. 


Arts and science — General courses of study. 

While the committee have wisely adopted the matriculation certificate of the 
'Calcutta University as the qualification for entrance into the new University I cannot 
say that they have been equally wise in following the former University by allowing 
bifurcation of the course of study into the arts and science courses from the very begin- 
ning, with a multiplicity of options in aU the courses except the junior course in science. 

The main objection to this early bifurcation is that it enables a student to become a 
■graduate in arts without knowing anything of physics or chemistry, or to become 

a graduate in science without ever reading anything of history or logic. And the main 

'Obj^tion to allowing a variety of options is that it may give rise to a perplexing multi- 
plicity of incongruous combinations of subjects, the junior and senior courses in arts 
.according to the committee s report (see pages 24 and 25) involving respectively as many 
as wentv’ and fifteen different groups, and some of these groups containing incongruous 
• combinations like history with physics and Sanskrit with zoology. 

Now let us examine the reasons why early bifurcation and many options are allowed. 

The extent of each subject has, it is urged, increased so greatly that a student cannot 
be expected to bo able to acquire competent knowledge of any subject unless he confines 
his atten^on to a limited number of subjects from the very beginning of his university 
•career. This is the reason why early bifurcation of studies into the arts course and the 
science course is considered necessary. And options are allowed for the purpose of eu- 
ablmg students to eolect subjects which they like instead of being compelled to study 

v TT decision, as there are reasons to the con- 

noticed above, which should also be taken into oonsidw- 

(I speak with aU due deference) seem to attach 
Aoo great importance to the moreasing of the amount of acquired knowledge, and too 
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little importance to the improving of the capacity for acquiring knowledge. An arts 
student studying a little science, or a science student reading a little of an arts subject, 
though he may thereby acquire less knowledge in his own department in the earlier stage 
of his progress, does not waste his time, but improves his power of acquiring knowledge 
by varied exercise in a broader field, and, in the later stages of his progress, he will be able 
to advance much faster than he could by limiting the exercise of his powers within a 
narrow range. 

As for the view that freedom of choice enables the student to select subjects for which 
he has special aptitude it is enough to say that in the first place, a student entering 
the University is not likely to be able to judge whether he has greater aptitude for one or 
the other of two subjects such as logic and physics, of neither of which he knows any- 
thing ; and that, in the second place, what generally determines the students* choice of 
a subject is not so much his aptitude for it, as the supposed facility of passing his examin- 
ation in it. 

The eommittee have not overlooked all this {see report, page 29). They propose to 
get over the difficulty by leaving it to the University professors to guide students in the 
selection of subjects which form suitable groups. But this provision is not sufficient to 
avoid unreasonable early specialisation, and perplexing multiplicity of incongruous groups 
of subjects. It would be better if the University regulations prescribe a small number of 
suitable alternative groups of subjects for each course, leavening the arts course with a 
little of science and the science course with a little of irts, so that some breadth and 
variety of culture may be ensured along with early bifurcation into irts and science, and 
unnecessary complications may be avoided, giving students, at the same time, some reason- 
able choice of alternative groups of subjects. 

Keeping in view the foregoing considerations I would venture to suggest for the junior 
courses in arts and science the following groups 


In Arts, 

(1) English. 

( 2 ) 


JUNIOB COUBSES. 


In Science, 


(1) English. 

( 2 ) 


(a) A vernacular language. 

(&) Elementary logic. 

(Each treated as a half- subject.) 
(3) to (6) 

Either 

r A classical language. 

A j Mathematics. 

(.Physics or chemistry. 

or 


(а) A vernacular language. 

(б) Elementary logic. 

(Each treated as a half-subject.) 
(3) to (5) 

Mathematics. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 


r History. 

B j Mathematics. 

C Physics or chemistry. 

I include elementary logic in every group because, logic being the science of reasoning, 
its elementary principles should be known to all students. The inclusion of elementary 
logic will not add much to the burden of the studpnt as, considering its extent, and con- 
sidering the ease with which the vernacular language may be studied, each may be treated 
as a half-subject. 

1 include physics or chemistry in every group as much for the practical value of tho 
truths they teach, as for the importance and usefulness of the methods of reasoning and 
investigation they illustrate. 

And I include mathematics in every group partly for its disciplinary value as a subject 
of study, and partly for the value of the useful truths it embodies. Nor need we fear that 
a little of diementary mathematics will prove a stumbling-block to many if the subject 
is properly taught, and if the questions for examination are, as the committee very pro- 
perly recommend (see report., page 43), simple and straighliorward, directed to discover- 
ing what the student knows, rather than to test his ingenuity.’* 
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For the senior pass courses in 
ing groups : — 


arts and science I would venture to suggest the follow- 
Sbnior courses. 


In Arts, 

(1) English. 

(2) A \ ernaculat language. 

(3) and (4) 

Either 

. r A classical language. 

^ History. 

or 

{ A classical language. 
Philosophy. 
or 

{ History. 

Kcononiics. 

or 

C Philosophy. 

I. Mathematics. 

• or 

C Mathematics, 
i Physics or chemistry. 


B 


C 


D 


In Science. 
(1) to (3) 

Either 

^Mathematics. 
A J Physics. 
^Chemistry. 
or 

r Zoology. 

B < Botany, 
t Physiology. 
or 

r Physiology. 

Q J Chemistry, 
t Zoology. 


r Botany. 

D ^ Chemistry. 
C Zoology. 


In the scheme of honours courses I suggest no change. The committee very properly 
consider one honours subject as equivalent to two pass subjects. 


Examination by compartments, 

I am unable to agree with the committee in their recommendation that a candidate- 
for a degree may be examined in the different subjects of his course “ by compartments 
that is, by instalments (see report, page 25). This is against the recommendation ot the- 
Indian Universities’ Commission of 1902, and there are strong reasons against the com- 
mittee’s proposal. 

The argument in favour of examination by compartments is this : — that, as the strain 
of preparing for examination in all the subjects of the course at one trial is great, a can- 
didate should be allowed to pass first in one of the subjects of the course, and then to 
prepare in the remaining subjects, giving exclusive attention to them, and to pass in them* 
That, no doubt, w'ould be advantageous to the candidate, but that system of examination 
would be an inferior test of the candidate’s fitness. If more subjects than one are pre- 
scribed for a course the object of examination should bo to test the candidate’s fitness 
for retaining in his mind a knowledge of all those subjects, and for improving his mind by 
the training received in the course of their study. It cannot be said that it is the same 
thing whether one is able to study, and retain the knowledge of, two subjects simultane- 
ously or successively. In the latter case, the student only shows capacity to study oner 
subject at a time, and that capacity is evidently inferior to the capacity for studying 
two or more subjects together. 

Moreover, examination by compartments will introduce complications and add much 
to the work of the Univorsit>\ 

1 would, therefore, suggest that the recommendation of the committee in this lespeot' 
‘be not given effect to. 


Bengali boohs of a Muhammadan charcucter. 

While fully sympathising with the desire of the committee (see report, page 31) 
that Bengali literature should expand by inclu ding such subjects and idea s from Arabic 
Persian sources as w'ill interest Muhammadan students I would suggest that their 
recommendation for the encouragement by Government and the University of authors 
to prepare bocks on those linos should carry with it a guftlifinatioTi to the effect thatr 
while Bengali literature should enrich itself by borrowing freely materials ijL the shape b< 
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subjects, ideas, and even words, from Arabic and Persian sources, the structiuro and 
genius of the language in point of form should remain Bengali, and should not become 
vitiated into Arabicised or Porsianised Bengali, somewhat similar to certain well-known 
publications the language of which is not unaptly called Anglicised Bengali. 


Text-hooks. 

With regard to text-books the committee observe : — “ Wo consider that, while 
books must bo prescribed in the case of examination in literature, they should not be set 
for examinations in other subjects, except in so far as may be required to indicate the 
standard or contents of a course ” (report, page 43). 

What is stated in this extract by way of exception should, I think, come by way of 
rule, and I would suggest that text- books bo prescribed or recommended in each subject 
to indicate the standard and contents of the course. 

It is very desirable that text-books should be prescribed because : — 

{a) It is extremely difficult to define the limits of a subject in many cases by a 
mere syllabus. 

(6) It is exceedingly inconvenient for the student to revise the matter dealt with 
in previous lectures, and to prepare himself to follow with readiness succeed- 
ing lectures, unless he has a text-book to refer to. 

(c) It conduces to precision of thought and language on tlio part of the student 
if he has a text- book to follow. 

((/) After all, it is impossible to avoid having a text-book, the lectures taking 
its place so far as the teacher is concerned, and the notes of the lectures 
taking its place as regards the pupil. 

As for the two main objections against text-books, namely, that they encourage cram- 
ming, and tlicy confine the student to the books when ho ought to learn the subjects, 
they arise only when unsuitable text- books and inefficient modes of teaching are adopted. 
With suitable te.xt-books and judicious teaching the evils apprehended will disappear. 

Grading of candidates. 

The coiuTiiittcc recommend that, for the intermediate examinations, 33 per cent of 
the marks in each subject should be necessary to secure a pass, and 50 per cent and 70 
per cent, respectively, in the aggregate to secure a second class and a first class (report, 
page 45). 

The percentages required for a pass and a second class arc fair ; but the percentago 
required for a first class is too high, ami it should not exceed 60, wdion the Calcutta Univers- 
ity requires only 50 {see regulations, chapter XXXI, ecncral, paragraph 1, and chap- 
ter XXXV, general, paragraph 1). 

It is true the standard for a first class should bo high ; but it should not be so high 
as to be unattainable except by a few, especially for an examination at an early stage 
like the intermediate examination. Intelligent and diligent students should, in the early 
stages of their progrpss, be encouraged to attain a first class, and their success will, as a 
rule, be an incentive to exertion for further and greater success in later stages, while failure 
often acts as a blight. The proverb “ nothing succeeds so well as success is as true of 
an academic career as it is of other careers in life. 

I w^ould, therefore, suggest that the minimum of marks for a first class should not be 
higher than 60 per cent. 

Conduct of examinations. 

While the method recommended by the committee (report, pages 45 and 46) for the 
Conduct of examinations, and for dealing with doubtful cases, is excellent so far as it goes, 

^ venture to add one more precaution to guard against all chance of error. 

When the number of oandidates is large there is always an appreciable ohance of 
error in the work of oven the most careful feaminer. I would, therefore, suggest that 
y the result of an examination is published, any candidates are found to have 

ai ed in one subject only, to guard against any possible inaccuracy, their papers in the 
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subject in which each has failed should be re-examined on the method of marking already 
adopted, and without any alteration of the standard. 

No similar precaution is needed where a candidate fails in two or more subjects as 
the chance of two or more examiners simultaneously falling into error in respect of one 
and tlie same candidate is very small, being in mathematical language a small quantity 
of the second or a lower order. 

A rule like the one I have suggested above, was tentatively adopted by the Calcutta 
University many years ago. It was found to correct an appreciable amount of error and 
to work well on the whole, and was followed year after year ; and it is now part of the 
regulations {see chapter XXV, paragraph 7). 

Students who fail. 

The provisions recommended for students who fail (report, pages 47 and 48) appear 
to be somewhat hard. 

Students who fail at the first trial may, as a rule, be presumed to be intellectually in- 
ferior to those who succeed. But there are exceptions to the rule, and other causes, 
such as ill-health or distraction from domestic troubles, may account for such failure 
without there being any inferiority in the intellect. Students who fail otherwise than 
through wilful negligence ought to have generous and encouraging treatment. Though 
colleges in their own interest may refuse to readmit them unsuccessful students in their 
interest require suitable provision for their further study. 

I would, therefore, suggest that no hard-and-fast rule like the one recommended by the 
committee, that readmission should not exceed 20 per cent of the total number of students 
in the class, should be adopted. 

And 1 would strongly object to the rule recommended that “ a candidate who fails 
at the M.A. or M.8c. examination may be re-examined once, but should not be eligible 
for more than a third class”. 

Perseverance is a great virtue, and it ought to be encouraged. ‘ Try again * is a good 
rule, and it should be allowed to be followed. In most fields of work success is often 
attained after rei)cated failures. And, even in the field of learning, persevering effort, 
notwithstanding many failures, has been found to be crowned with success. Nor is the 
rule recommended in the report, necessary for stopping unrejisonable persistency. 
Students who fail will, after one or two trials, naturally desist from any further vain 
attempts. vSo that the only purpose which the rule will serve will be to create real or 
fancied grievance in tliose who are shut out from trying their chance. Where there is 
a natural guarantee against an evil any artificial rule to stop it is often worse than useless. 

I would, therefore, suggest that the rule restricting the opportunities of students who 
fail for trying their chance again should not bo adopted, and that, in place of it, the 
contrary rule followed in the Calcutta University be laid down, expressly allowing 
unsuccessful students to appear at one or more subsequent examinations. 


The staff. 

The grading of the staff in the report (pages 50 to 56) is open to objection. 

The subject is a delicate one, involving nice and perplexing considerations. It has 
been dealt with by the committee very carefully. And adverse criticism is liable to be 
misunderstood. Nevertheless, as the matter is of vital importance to the efficiency of 
the University, such criticism cannot be avoided ; and I shall say what I think ought 
to be said, with deference, but without reserve. 

The report, deals, in the first place, with the grading of teachers according to the services 
to which they belong, or the terms on which they are employed, and divides them into 
four classes : — 

(i) Members of the Indian Educational Service. 

(ii) Members of the Provincial Educational Service. 

(iii) Members of the Subordinate Educational Service. 

(iv) Junior assistants, or young graduates appointed temporarily. 
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It then classifies them acc<#dmg to their academic status in the University into five 
classes ; — 

(а) Senior university professors. 

(б) University professors. 

(c) Professors. 

{d) Assistant professors. 

[e) Junior assistants. 

For the former mode of division the committee are not responsible as they have 
only taken it as they found it ; and, if the division is objectionable, the fault lies with the 
educational service regulations, with which we are not directly concerned now. The 
only remark that may be here made in passing is that the division of a service like the 
educational service into two different sections, the members of which very often do the 
same sort of work and possess similar qualifications, but enjoy unequal advantages, must 
be open to objection. But be that as it may, the classification of the teaching staff ab> 
cording to their academic status in the University”, regarding which the committee are 
not hampered by any departmental regulations, ought not to be open to any such objec- 
tion. 

And yet we find that out of the six university j^rofessorships (that is, professorships 
of the highest rank) five are allotted to the Indian educational service, and only one, 
namely, the professorship in Sanskrit, is allotted to the Provincial educational service, 
though there is no difficulty in finding competent men in the Provincial Educational 
service as university professors, in mathematics and philosophy in any case. 

The disproportionate preference recommended to be shown to one section of the 
educational service as against another section containing, in many instances, equally 
worthy men, cannot help being prejudicial to the best interests of the University by 
impairing the growth of harmonious relations among J;eachers, and by weakening the 
reverence of pupils for the justice of the administration of their University. It is quite 
true that, according to the highest standard of propriety, so long as a teacher thinks it 
fit to hold office he ought to work in perfect harmony with, his colleagues, notwithstanding 
any inequality of treatment, and so long as a student continues to belong to a university 
he ought to have unfailing reverence for its administration, notwithstanding anj;^ faults 
in it. But such high standard of conduct is not always attainable. Nor must we over- 
look an important point of difference between education and other departments of civil 
administration. An administrator's work may be deemed as done if he succeeds in en- 
forcing obedience, whether voluntary or not, and if he can ensure a course of outward 
conduct in accordance with his rules, whatever the hiward feelings of the people may be ; 
but an educator’s w'ork can never be said to be done unless lie is able to secure voluntary 
obedience, and to influence the inward motives of conduct, in his pupils. And faith in 
the justice of the educating agency is essentially necessary to secure voluntary obedience, 
and to influence the inward motives of those receiving education. 

I would, therefore, suggest that three oiht of the six University professorships be allotted 
to the Provincial Service. 

Missionart/ hosteW 

The opinion expressed in the report (page 71) in favour of allowing missionary bodies 
to conduct hostels under tlie auspices and authority of a college should not be given 
effect to as the working of such hostels may give rise to difficulties on religious and other 
grounds. 

Discipline — Finality of orders. 

With all respect for the position of the principal of a college, and with every 
desire to maintain his authority, I would suggest that cases of offences involving rustica- 
tion for any period, or expulsion (dealt with at page 77 of the report) should be referred 
to the managing body of the coUege, with the principal’s recommendation. 

I make this suggestion having regard to the severity of the punishments of rustica- 
tion and expulsion, and I may add that my suggestion is in accordance with the view of 
the majority of the committee. 


d2 
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QUESTION 4. 


Banekjke, Sir Gooroo Dass— cowfd. 


Attendance at lectures. 

Tlie committee recommend the adoption of five general principles, or rules, with 
regard to attendance at lectures (report, page 77). The first of these is that attendance 
at lectures should be compulsory ; and, if that rule is adopted, wilful failure to attend 
must, as tlie second rule provides, be dealt with as a breach of discipline. But failure 
to attend lectures on one subject, though wilful, often proceeds from a desire on the part 
of those who know that subject well to spend their time more profitably in studying 
another subject in which tliey are deficient, and not from any desire to show disrespect 
to the lecturer ; and to treat such conduct as a breach of discipline will be hard. 

I would, therefore, suggest tliat attendance at only a certain percentage of the lectures 
(say 60 per cent) should be compulsory. 

This will secure reasonablj'^ good training of students in each subject, and will, 
at the same time, give them reasonable freedom of utilising their time in the study of 
other subjects if they think fit. 

With the modification suggested above, rule (5) will not be necessary. 

Attendance at lectures is not an end in itself, but is only a means to an end, namely,, 
the ensuring of training ; and where, from the class exercises submitted by a student, 
that end is found to have been attained, to debar such a student from presenting himself 
for examination will be an unnecessary hardship. 

Then, again, it should be borne in mind that college students are young men with suffi- 
cient sense to understand their own interests, and they will not wilfully and perversely 
absent themselves from lectures which are really profitable to them. And an artificial 
rule making attendance at all lectures compulsory will weaken the natural incentive to 
make them attractive in order to ensure attendance. 


Religious instruction. 

The committee observe (report, page 78) that they “ do not find it possible to lay 
downany general rules or principles regarding religious instruction and observance in the 
University.” It is difficult, no doubt, to lay down such rules, but it cannot bo said to 
be ini])Ossiblc\ The difficulty, however, has to be met in a residential university. We 
pro])Ose to control the conduct of the student during all the 24 hours of the day, to pro- 
vide for his physical and intellectual training, and also, to some extent, for his moral train- 
ing ; and it is most undesirable that his religious training should be wholly neglected. A 
student uho is n^ligioiisly inclined will, it is true, arrange for his prayers and observances ; 
but, in the miijority of cases, the grciitcr truths of life which religion tbaches, and the 
higher duties wliicli it inculcates, but the fruits of whose performance lie in the remote 
future, will be neglected by reason of the lesser truths, and less paramount duties, the 
fruits of whose pcrfornianco are immediate, engrossing all our attention. 

I would, therefore, suggest , that facilities for prayers be afforded, and some time set 
apart for prayer in the daily routine of the hostel to call the attention of students to their 
religoiis duties. 


Physical training — Healthy rivalry. 

The committee recommend encouragement to games and sports and to the healthy 
rivalry of inter-collegiate and university corniHjtitions (report, page 79). 

The qualification “ healthy rivalry” is very important to bear in mind ; for contests 
in games and sy)orts, if too keenly pursued, may lead to unhealthy rivalry, which is bad 
alike from ethical and pliysical considerations, and which may prov^ positively injurious 
to health. 

The object should be to mtike our students not fashionable athletes fit only for display 
of strength and skill on the cricket or foot ball field where there is a large prize to be won, 
but healthy and hardy young men capable of making sustained exertion and bearing 
fatigue in the ordinary affairs of life without any admiring crowd around to cheer 
them up. 
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Banebjse, Sir Gooroo Dass — confd , — Banebjee, Jatgofal — Banebjee, Bai Kui^iudini 
Kanta, Bahadur--BANEBJEE, Mubaly Dhab. 


Administration of the Universitt^ — Convocation, 

The committee in their report (page 131) recommend that the convocation should 
be composed of certain office-bearers, and certain classes of members, one of which is tc 
consist of five Muhammadan graduates to be elected by Muhammadan registered 
graduates. 

There is no objection to this class consisting of five Muhammadan graduates ; but it is 
not desirable that it should be chosen by an electorate composed of Muhammadan regis- 
tered graduates The constitution of a separate Muhammadan electorate will accentuate 
the difference between Hindus and Muhammadans when there is no necessity for such a 
provision, and when the five Muhammadan graduates may be elected by the whole body 
of registered graduates. 

I would, therefore, suggest that the eleve ith group of members of the convocation be 
•elected by the general body of registered graduates. 


Banerjee, Jaygopal. 

(i) No. 

(ii) Teaching universities adopting gradually the residential system with reference 

to local conditions and needs can certainly bo established at centres like 
Rajshahi, Murshidabad, Nuddea, Burdwan, and Khulna. The question of ade- 
quate finance is a very serious one as there is considerable danger of lowering 
the standard in mofussil centres which can hardly become self-contained areas 
of high education and culture on an equal footing with Calcutta, with her 
accumulated resources and traditions as one of the chief cities of India. 

It is also desirable, when such local universities aro organised, to ask them to 
specialise and confine themselves to certain branches of higher education for 
cultivating which particular localities may possess special advantages, facilities, 
and aptitude. For instance, these future universities may specialise in Sans- 
kritic or Islamic studies, in agriculture, in particular departments of commerce 
and industry, instead of in all of them, aiming at competing with the mother 
University in the purely literary branches. 


Banerjee, Eai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur. 

(i) Yes ; I would approve of the Dacca University scheme, and would suggest that 
the colleges in the Dacca division may be affiliated to it, if they choose. 

(ii) Such teaching and federal universities should ultimately be established in each 
division. I would suggest that, at present, Rajshahi and Berhampur might be 
made such centres. 


Banerjee, Muraly Dhar. 

<i) The Dacca University scheme may be recommended, with the following reserv- 
ations ; — 

(a) The scheme should not be given effect to until the Calcutta University is 
improved and raised to the status of a teaching university. It is absurd 
to propose the founding of a new teaching university in an out-of-the-way 
and less important place, abandoning the ^d University in a wretched con- 
dition. ‘ 

'(6) Residence should not be compulsory upon those who are able to live with 
their families and natural guardians. 

<(c) The cost of education should not be made so high as to exclude middle-class 
people from the benefits of the University. 
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Banebjee, Mubaly Bitar — contd . — Banerjee, Bast Sek h a r Banerji, XJmachaban* 


(d) There should be a sufficient number of stipends and free studentships to enable 
meritorious poor students to pursue their studies at the University. 

(ii) Yes ; other universities on the line of the Dacca scheme may be established at 
other centres of population, say, at Burdwan, Rajshahi, Barisal, Mymensingh,. 
Chittagong, when funds are available, but not until the Calcutta University ia 
already raised to the ideal standard. All funds available should be devoted to- 
the removal of the defects of the Calcutta University before the opening of any 
other university in the Presidency is taken in hand. 


Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar. 

(i) The only points requiring comments are: — • 

(n) That plucked M. A.’s have been given only a second chance of redeeming 
their failure and that, in case of success at this stage, candidates will be 
placed in the third division. 

(6) That provision has been made for a college for the well-to-do classes. 

(c) That there is no provision made for the study of French or Latin at the doctor- 
ate stage. 

(ii) I do not think that, under the existing financial state of things, it is practicablo 
to establisli other universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme, or on other lines 
at other centres of population within the Presidency. There may, however, 
be a group of colleges for different departments of study in the same place, 
but under the Calcutta University. Big centres of learning may thus be 
gradually formed at much less cost, and without multiplying the number of 
universities. 


Banerji, Umaoharan. 

(i) I have studied the Dacca University scheme ; I regret to find that the original 

cost, which w as set dow n at 67 (sixty-seven) lakhs in round numbers, has been 
reduced to about 11 lakhs owing to the great financial stringency. The sc heme- 
i.s excellent so far as it goes. I should like to sec the establishment of a great 
institute composed of distinguished university professors and lecturers in 
history and economics and eminent Pandits who have specially studied the 
ancient Puranas^ Itihasas and Dh'irma-mstms, both in Sanskrit and Pali, and 
maulvi.s learned in Arabic and Persian lore, for carrying on research work in 
the field of ancient Indian history and economics. I am strongly of opinion 
that ancient Indian history has yet to be written. The best books on the 
subject written in England arc incomplete and unsatisfactory. Another 
suggestion I w ish to make in this connection is that the provision for tlie teaching 
of Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic, and Persian is wholly inadequate. There should bo 
profes.sorships in the Indian educational sei’vice in those subjects. 

(ii) In my judgment, universities on the lines of the Patna scheme could, wdth advan- 

tage, bo established fit other centres of population in this Presidency. To 
prevent undue congestion in Calcutta colleges I think a university ought to be 
establi.shed at Baiikura or Rajshahi ; the climate of the former is undoubtedly , 
good, that of the latter is also fair ; and in both places there is a first-grade 
college ; the college at Batikura is comparatively small and is capable of further 
improvement ; other colleges may be started in the locality. At Rajshahi there 
is a big first-grade Govornmont college ; other colleges should be set up there ; 
the position of Rajshahi would be more central ; in North Bengal at present 
there is another first-grade college started this year at Rangpur ; and the 
first-grade collogo of His Highness the Maharaja of Cooch Behar is not far off. 

An oriental university retaining some of the prominent features of the ancient 
^dian univtasit ios sjiecially suited to the requirements of the present society in 
Bengal might be convenienth* started in Calcutta. 
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Bansbji, UMAOHABAN—con^^Baptist Missionary Society, Standing 

Conunittee of. 


The Calcutta University, which was originally modelled on the London University, 
is now being developed somewhat on Oxford or Cambridge lines. Thus, the 
University, which was formerly an examining body, pure and simple, has now 
become more or less a teaching University also. 

The recently started University at Benares is, to all intents and purposes, a compend- 
ious edition of the Oxford University, with the oriental side considerably modified. 
Such a University, as I have previously observed, cannot adequately meet the 
imperative needs of the rising generation of Indian youths. 

The oriental university, the creation of which is advocated here, may proceed on the 
following lines : — 


A. — The Oriental Faculty, 


(a) There should be ample provision for the highest teaching of Sanskrit and Pali 
literature and science in their manifold aspects. The medium of instruction 
should bo Sanskrit or Pali, as the case may be, \vith occasional use of the verna- 
cular or vernaculars. 

(h) There should be ample provision for the highest teaching of Arabic and Persian 
literature and science in their manifold aspects. The medium of instruction 
should be Arabic or Persian, as the case may bo, with occasional use of the 
vernacular or vernaculars. 

(c) Satisfactory arrangements should be made for the advanced teaching of Bengali, 
Hindi, Urdu, and other Indian vernaculars. The medium of instruction should 
be the vernacular concerned. 


B. — The Occidental Faculty, 

(а) Satisfactory arrangements should bo made for the advanced teaching of English 

literature, philosophy, and science. Tho medium of teaching should be English. 
These subjects should form a subordinate part. 

(б) There should be a technical side also. The medium of instruction should be the 

student’s own vernacular. 

Tho method of examination should be a harmonious blend of the modern European 
system and the ancient Indian one. 


Baptist Missionary Society, Standing Committee of. 

A recent communique from tho Government of Bengal gives the official history of 
the movement to establish a university at Dacca. It is clear from this statement that 
the scheme in some form has been submitted to the Secretary of State and has received 
his general approval. What is not clear, however, is to what extent the approved scheme 
corresponds to tho original draft in the Report of the Dacca University Committee printed 
in 1912. In ignorance of tho provisions of the approved scheme, we are not in a position 
to offer detailed criticisms or suggestions, but, having gathered from the closing paragraph 
of the Government communique that the whole question of the constitution of the proposed 
University is open for consideration by this Commission, we are anxious to submit 
recommendations on certain points which appear to us to be of vital importance. 

In the first place, the provision of a department of Islamic studies seems to mark a 
change of ^licy on the part of Government with regard to religious education. This 
impression is confirmed by the foUovdng passage in the speech of Lord Hardinge on the 
occasion of the laying of the foundation-stone of the Hindu University at Benares : — 

“ The Education Commission appointed by Lord Ripon, while recognising that the 
declared neutrality of the State forbids it connecting the institutions directly 
maintained by it with any one form of faith, suggested the establishment of 
institutions of widely different types in which might be inculcated such forma 
of faith as various sections of the community may accept as desirable for the 
formation of character and the awakening of thought. That Commission 
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Baptist Missionary Society, St^uiding Committee ot—contd. 


touched with an unerring finger the weakest spot in our existing system ; for, 
though something may be done by mental and moral discipline, and something 
by the precept and example of professors, these are but shifting sands upon 
which to build character mthout the foundation of religious teaching and the 
steadying influence of a religious atmosphere. My own personal conviction, 
strengthened by what I have seen in other lands, is that education without 
religion is of little worth.’* 

Without entering upon any discussion on the merits of this change of policy we desire 
to point out that, while the religious needs and desires of the Muhammadan community 
are provided for in the Dacca scheme, the interests of other religious communities have 
not received like recognition. We note that, at a later date, the scheme was modified 
so as to include a department of Sanskritic studies, which seems to show that this defect 
had become apparent and that some attempt was made to- rectify it in at least one direc- 
tion. But, as regards provision for the religious needs and desires of the Christian com- 
munity, all tliat we know to have been contemplated is a college under private auspices 
and of a sectarian type suited to the needs of but one, and that a comparatively small, 
section of the community concerned. We refer, of course, to the tentative understanding 
arrived at between the Government of Bengal and the Oxford Mission. On this point it 
will be sufficient to add that, according to the Census of 1911, the Protestant Christian 
community of East Bengal included 11,709 Baptists and 2,235 Anglicans. We submit 
that Covernment should recognise that the Free Church Protestant community, 
which is five times as numerous as the Anglican, cannot accept an exclusive High Anglican 
institution as in any sense an adequate provision for the higher education of the Protestant 
Christian comnuinity of East Bengal. The disproportion between the two sections of 
the community will be found very much greater if Assam be included in the area to be 
covered by the Dacca University. 

We think the ideal for a Christian college in the University to meet the need would 
be to establish it on a basis sufficiently broad to serve the general interests of the whole 
community concerned. Representations made to the Oxford Mission with this end in 
view unfortunately proved abortive. This being the case, whether or no the Oxford 
Mission College be established, an institution of the kind thus indicated is necessary to 
provide for the actual needs of the great majority of Protestant Christians in the University 
area. 

With regard to the provision of such a college the Christian community may, we 
think, with propriety claim from Government financial assistance similar to that accorded 
in the University scheme to the Muhammadan community, and it seems to us that great 
injustice will be done if such aid be not ultimately forthcoming. 

In the meantime, the Baptist Missionary Society has drafted proposals for the estab- 
lishment of a University hall of residence as an integral part of the Dacca University 
scheme. The hall thus to be founded w'ould be broadly Christian in character, Christians 
of all denominations being eligible for appointment on the staff and council of manage- 
ment ; but, to secure permanence, the Baptist Missionary Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland would assume responsibility for the maintenance of the hall till such time as it 
is possible to secure such a legally constituted inter-denominational council or board of 
control as would commend itself to Government and the authorities of the University. 
It is proposed that the staff should consist of a warden and a tutor or tutors, the idea 
being that the hall should arrange for the tutorial supervision of students in residence 
and, in addition, contribute to the general life and work of the University, in that its staff 
nmght deliver a limited number of lectures in some special subject or subjects approved 
by the University, cither in the hall itself or elsewhere, as the University might deter - 
i provided that any member of the staff so engaged should be academically 

qualified, and be recognised by the syndicate for this purpose. The authorities of the 
ball would be empower^ to make arrangements with one or more of the colleges of the 
Umversity for the admission of students residing in the hall to recognised courses of 
lectores and practical instruction. The number of students resident in the hall, under- 
graduate and post-graduate, would be limited for the present to fifty, the aim bong to 
secure for each student individual attention from the warden and tutors. It is under- 
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Baptist Missionary Society, Standing Committee of — coM , — ^Babdaloi, N. C. — Basu, 
Satyendra Nath — Bengal Landholders’ Association, Calcutta. 


stood that the site and architectural plan of the hall would admit of the erection of such 
additional dormitories and lecture -rooms as might become necessary through the gradual 
development of its activities. 

The advantages of such a University hall of lesidence will be obvious. First, it 
would secure tutorial supervision of the kind recognised as particularly desirable in the 
original draft of the scheme (vide Dacca University Committee Report, page 76). Secondly, 
as exercising, in some measure, collegiate functions, it would be virtually a Christian college 
in embryo and, therefore, capable of development in course of time into a fully- equipped 
collegiate institution. Thirdly, a further, and, in the view of the Baptist Mission, a very 
important, advantage would be that it would afford an opportunity to conserve and give 
permanence to the valuable work carried on for many years for college students in the 
Baptist Mission Hostel. 

As regards ways and means we ask, in the first place, for the allocation of a site in the 
University area suitable for the erection of the proposed University hall of residence 
At such time as may be practicable in connection with the realisation of the University 
scheme as a whole. If it should not be found feasible, on account of financial stringency, 
for Government to find adequate funds for the erection of the necessary buildings, the 
desired end might be secured by the aid of a contribution on the part of the Baptist 
Mission from moneys rcjilisable by the sale of its present hostel and site. As a tempo- 
rary measure, however, involving comiiaratively little expense, one of the following 
alternatives might be adopted, viz., the allocation by Government of some building 
appropriately situated to serve the purpose in view, or the raising of the status of the 
present l.ostel so as to constitute it a university hall of residence. 

In making these proposals primarily in the interests of the Christian community the 
Baptist Mission has not lost sight of the needs of non- Christian students whoso parents 
may desire for them the advantages of the influence and discipline of a Christian 
institution. These proposals would not debar a limited number of such students from 
admission. 

We also desire to point out the importance, in connection with the establishment of 
the new University, of giving full scope to the forces which have played so beneficent a 
part in the intellectual and moral life of India through the agency of ^ucational institu- 
tions under Christian control. 

In conclusion, we are able to state that these proposals not only have the full approval 
of the home board of the Baptist Missionary Society, but are also supported by the un- 
animous recommendation of the Bengal and Assam Representative Council of Missions. 


Bardaloi, N. C. 

(ii) As I belong to Assam, and as the schools and colleges there ore under the Calcutta 
University, I would suggest that a small university be established at Gauhati 
to make the province autonomous. 


Basu, Satyendra Nath. 

A second university in Bengal may be desirable. But the university should be, 
as far as practicable, a self-governing institution, leaving room for Government supervi- 
sion where necessary, conducted mainly by persons having experience in teaching and 
possessing intimate knowledge of Indian life and the needs and requirements of the 
country. 


Bengal Landholders’ Association, Calcutta. 

(i) We have considered the Dacca scheme. 

It does not appeal to us as it distinctly favours a particular class of students. 
A Moslem university self-contained no one can object to ; but a public uni- 
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vcrsity open to different classes of students in which one of them is likely to 
receive more favourable treatment than another is extremely objectionable,, 
especially in a country where Moslem and Hindu questions require very careful 
consideration. A local university is very desirable, but we are so short of 
funds, of teachers, of equipment, that we feel that the time has not arrived for 
establishing local universities. Large and influential colleges, like the Krishna* 
gar College, have not their proper position owing to miserly treatment, and, 
unless one is quite sure of adequate educational grants, it is better not to 
think of them at present. Large benefactions in the olden days largely depended 
upon religious feeling and faith# They are not attracted by the present educa* 
tional systeiii. The people are poor and the middle classes have not much ta 
spare. The call upon the richer classes is multifarious and often proves oppres- 
sive. The rich men of Bengal mostly do not live in their districts and it is 
felt that local sympathies arc weakening. The cost of education of our people 
must be largely met from public revenues .and, unless Government is prepared 
to retrench in other directions, the educational needs of our people will not he 
met satisfactorily. 

The Dacca scheme owes its birth to the partition of the province, the result of a 
mistaken administrative policy. The preferential treatment of a class waa 
perhaps duo to it. Different entrance qualification^ are provided for different 
classes of students. Preferential provisions aro also noticeable in matters of 
different classes of teachers. The scheme does not seem to be financially sound. 
The standard seems lower than that of the Calcutta University. 

Systems of examination condemned by the Indian Universities Commission have 
been adopted. We do not think that such university schemes ought to be adopted 
in different parts of Bengal. 


Bethune College, Calcutta. 


(i) Yes; I heartily approve of the Dacca University scheme, under certain modi* 

fications. Some of the objectionable features of tlie 
’ ' original scheme have been given up, but some, unfor- 

tunately, remain. The attempt to manufacture a vernacular for Dacca should be 
abandoned. The different colleges should not have separate services, i.e.,. 
different pay and prospects for their teachers. Teachers of Indian subjects (i.c., 
Sanskrit and Persian) in which few Europeans are available here as competent 
teachers should not be treated as inferior to teachers of other subjects. 

The distinction between the Indian and the Provincial services should be abolished. 
Those who teach in colleges should belong to one and the same service so that,, 
unlike the lecturers under the present system, they may all be enabled to 
meet the intellectual requirements of a college teacher’s life. 

(ii) Universities of the projected Dacca type cannot, at present, be established with 

Sen, P. N. advantage outside Calcutta for the reason that they 

Bhattacha^a^k f’ necessary control of sufficiently enlightened 

B. K. 

Chatte^ee, K. B. 


Bengal should possess at least five universities, with sharply distinguishing characters* 
Roy, D. N. Berhampur and Rajshahi may well be seats of teaching 

. * a-nd residential universities. Bankura and Faridpur 

may , in future, be seats of similar universities. The unwieldy University of 
Calcutta should be split up as early as possible. Financial considerations should 
not be raised against it. 
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Bhattacharjee, Mohini Mohan. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme has copied the Calcutta University regulations^ 
regarding the general courses of study. For instance, it has adopted the 
divisions of the Calcutta University course in arts, as well as in science, and 
provided for six years* residence and study with three examinations. An ex- 
amination at the end of the third year for some of the alternative subjects is 
also prescribed, thus multiplying examinations. Under the Dacca scheme also 
it is possible for a student to appear at the 1. A. examination with such widely 
divergent and dnconnected subjects as English, Bengali, mathematics, Sanskrit,, 
and logic, and to obtain the B. A. degree with such a combination of subjects 
as English, Sanskrit, and mathematics. As under the Calcutta University 
regulations, it permits a student of the 20th century to graduate without giving , 
him an elementary knowledge of science. The principle of concentration and 
distribution in the selection of subjects has been ignored equally in the Calcutta 
and the Dacca schemes. My criticism of the Calcutta regulations would, therefore, 
apply equally to the Dacca University scheme so far as its courses of study are 
concerned. It is rather strange that a committee called upon to draw up a 
scheme for a better typo of university should have taken the existing University 
as its model in order to facilitate the transfer of students from one university 
to the other. This, apparently, is the consideration which weighed most with the 
Dacca University Commission in imitating the Calcutta regulations regarding 
the courses of study and divisions in arts and science ; for we find the following 
passage in chapter VI of its report : — “ The Dacca University should adopt the 
length and division of the Calcutta course in arts and science, which are well- 
suited to the students who begin their university career at the stage of develop- 
ment reached by a boy who has passed through a Bengal high school. 
Uniformity in this respect will also be convenient in the case of two universities 
whose students, drawn from the same area, may sometimes be comi^elled to 
transfer from one university to the other ”. 

I should like to add a few words regarding the B. A. honours course. The honours 
student of a subject is required to take the pass course in one other subject only, 
viz,, English. The honours student in English is not required to study any other subject, 
or to take even the pass course in English. This scheme is objectionable from many 
points of view. Most of the students would leave the University after graduating. They 
would bo known as graduates of the University, and a graduate of the University should, 

I think, have at least the rudiments of culture. But culture is the product of a liberal 
education which imparts to students a knowledge of some at least of the main branches 
of study, in arts or in science. Education cannot be said to be liberal if it lays too 
much stress on one branch of study to the exclusion or neglect of the other cognate 
branches. A student who, under this scheme, passes the B. A. examination with 
honours in English will surely not have a good all-round education and English 
literature will have little abiding interest for him, apart from English history or the 
main currents of philosophical thought. 

Probably the Commission was guided by considerations of specialised and advanced 
study to be taken up later on. But research or advanced work in a subject is not possible, 
and is likely to bo barren of results unless it has been preceded by a thorough or fair 
acquaintance with the other cognate and connected subjects. In estimating the value 
of a literary production it is not only necessary to know the influences of other literary 
works on it, but also the influences of the times, of the economical, social, and political 
histoiy of the country and of the current philosophical tendencies of the age. The 
i^^glish honours course should, therefore, have included English history’’, European, 
history, and philosophy. 

Another objectionable feature of the Dacca University scheme is that it gives too 
much power of control to Government and vouchsafes too little freedom to the University 
as such. In this country Government exercises supreme control over almost all- 
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public institutions which receive tinaiicial aid from the State and, as a matter of course* 
it has supreme power over the universities. The control is justifiable in primary or 
secondary education the success of which depends, to a largo extent, on efficient adminis« 
tration and inspection since the number of schools and teachers is very large and a uni- 
formity of standard becomes necessary. But none of these considerations applies to a 
university, and especially a residential university of the Dacca type. The convocation 
of this University w^ould consist of learned men — ^professors and heads of colleges — 
Government would also nominate gentlemen interested in higher education and 
lit to give advice on educational matters. Students would be under their care. 
Surely such a body ought to bo free to make rules and regulations for the adminis- 
tration of the University without being fettered by a Government department, I do not 
mean to suggest that Government should have no control over the University. The 
general policy of tluj University, its constitution, its financial position ought to be 
accurately defined, and may be embodied in the Act of Incorporation (which can’t be 
amended except by Government). But the University or its convocation ought to be 
free to make what alterations it likes in the regulations and the courses of study, and 
also to appoint professors. In paragraph 6, page 133, we find that changes in the 
regulations would have no effect unless sanctioned by Government. On page 130 the 
Governor, as the chancellor, is given the power of appointing university professors. The 
election of members to the convocation is nuide subject to his confirmation ; ho is also to 
appoint external members to the governing bodies of the colleges and confirm proposals 
for the grant of honorary dcgnjcs. I am afraid the work of the University will be seriously 
hampered and delayed by this necessity of obtaining the Governor’s sanction at every 
step, as has often been the case in the Calcutta University. The Dacca University would 
be too officialised. The colleges would be all Government colleges, the hostels, too, 
would be controlled by Government, the members of the staff would be all Government 
officers, and the vice-chancellor would bo a paid Government servant. All this leads 
one to fear that the pervading atmosphere of the University would bo a close official 
atmosphere in which the Indian student would not be able to breathe freely, and in which 
he would not feel in his element. It would be desirable, therefore, to have one or two 
private colleges affiliated to the University and situated close to it. This would have 
been possible at the very beginning if Government had not proposed to take over the 
Jagannath College. 

The steps taken to satisfy the claims of the Muhammadan population are also open 
to some objection. A separate electorate of Muhammadan graduates has been created 
tor returning members to convocation, ])rovision has been made for the nomination of ten 
Muhammadan graduates by the chancellor, and, to crown all, the manufiicture of Bengali 
books of a Muliamma<lan character has been recommended (page 31). If Muhammad- 
ans have any special educational needs the creation of the department of Islamic 
studies, the institution of degrees in Islamic studies, and the proposed Muhammadan 
college would sufficiently meet them. If it is desirable that Muhammadans should have 
their interests — if they hiivc any such separate interests — safeguarded in the University 
it is also desirable that there should not be any cleavage between the two groat com- 
munities of Bengal. The best way of meeting the two apparently conflicting ends would 
be to provide for the election of Aluhainraadans to the convocation by a mixed electorate 
consisting of all sections of registered graduates recommended by Sir Rash Behary Ghosh. 
Nobody, how'ever, will sympathise with the recommendation of the committee that 
<Micouragement should be given to authors to write Bengali books of a Muhammadan 
character. \\ c must remember that these books are meant for the use of university 
students and must be different from the trash which is produced by hack-work. Only 
works which will suppl^them with models of style and furnish them with specimens of 
elevated thought and sentiment ought to be proscribed. But good literature cannot be 
made to order, and the selection of authors to be entrusted with the delicate task of 
producing Muhammadan literature would be difficult and must, in practice, lead to favour- 
itism. 

. — * books of a Muhammadan character are meant works in which we get a glimpse 

the great Islamic civilisation, the religious zeal which inspired the early Muhammad- 
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ans, thoir administrative ability, their arts, architecture, their sense of beauty, we do not 
surely seek in vain for them amongst the standard productions of Bengali literature. 

The department of Islamic studies is an innovation. It will stimulate the study of 
Islamic culture, the literature, philosoph3'’, and thcologj^ of the earh* Muhammadans. 
There are materials for the institution of an advanced university course in Islamic stud^' 
in the systems which prevail in Madrassahs which lie scattered all over the country. It is 
difficult to say whether the recommendation for the creation of this department is a step- 
in the right direction, especially in a iState university. It also seems to be against that 
spirit of cosmopolitanism and that ideal of culture which inspire modern thought. 
Students of Islamic theology, logic, and literature are as likely to be bigoted and 
intolerant as students of Hindu theology or Christian theology when their study is 
confined to a narrow groove of sectional literature. The commissioners say that Western 
methods of study and criticism would be applied to Islamic studies, but surely a 
better plan would have been to liberalise the course by the introduction of other systems 
of theology or other literatures side by side with Islamic subjects. 

If the commissioners think that the course of Islamic studies would not create pre- 
judice and narrowness, surely, in fairness to Hindus, a department of Hindu culture 
ought to have been opened. The arguments for the stimulation of Islamic studies are,, 
at least, equally applicable to the promotion of Hindu culture. The study of both suffers 
from a want of critical spirit and, to find out the element of truth contained in each of 
them, western methods of criticism need to be applied. The madrassahs correspond 
to the Sanskrit* tola and students of the tols are as uncritical and intolerant as those 
of the madrassahs. By the creation of the department of Islamic studies students of 
Islamic theology and logic, with a slight knowledge of J^nglisb, have been given an oppor- 
tunity of entering Government service and of rising to positions of affluence and dignity 
in life while Hindu students of Srnriti and Darsanas are left in penury and obscurity. 

The college for the well-to-do classe's is certainly open to strong objection. The 
well-to-do classes in Bengal, unlike the peers in England, are case-loving and idle. Their 
only chance of improvement lies in imitating the examples of the painstaking and indus- 
trious middle class, and the more they come into contact with it the better. But the 
more they mix with their equals the greater their chances of degradation. It is certainly 
erroneous to look u])on the son of a zemindar as a young zemindar, and it is objectionable 
to offer him luxuries while at school or college. But what is still more objectionable 
is* to put all young men of the well-to-do class in the same college and in the same 
hostel. However strict the discipline it cannot make up for the healthy example of 
hard-working middle-class young men struggling against poverty and distress and 
competing for high honours. When rich men meet together they talk of horses and 
motor-cars, and not of their studies. The Chiefs’ College in Central India has not 
been known to produce scholars or to promote liberal education. 

(ii) In America there is a university in eveiy State. In England a number of univers- 
ities has grown up recently to supplement the work of Oxford and Cambridge. 
In comparison with these countries Bengal has little opportunity of imparting 
high education to her children. The Bengalis aro highly intelligent and have 
aptitude for higher training. The tremendous rush to the existing colleges shows 
clearly the popular demand for high education, and to satisfy this demand there 
ought to bo more universities. 

But the new liniversities need not be copies of the Calcutta University, or even of 
the proposed University at Dacca. In both, the arts subjects and the theore- 
tical sciences have received greater attention than applied sciences and techno- 
logy. The new universities ought to specialise in the latter. 

I have not much experience of other parts of Bengal but, in North Bengal, Rajshahi 
would be a suitable university town. There is already a first-grade college, with, 
hostels and laboratories. It stands on the Puddah and is a healthy place. 
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Bhattachabya, Krishnachandra. 

(ii) Universities of the ])iojectecl Dacca type cannot, with advantage, be established 
outside Calcutta for the reason that they will lack tlie necessary control of suffi- 
ciently enlightened public opinion on the spot. If, further, a costly professoriate 
like that suggested in question 1(«) is to be organised it can only be done by 
concentrating tlie resources of the entire province. Tlie advantages of a compact 
residential university may be secured in some measure by incorporating the 
Calcutta colleges in a special constitution, and reducing the control over outside 
colleges exercised by the present University to an essential minimum so that 
each of tliem may be a residential institution, with some degree of freedom in 
teaching and examination {see my reply to question 5). 


Bhattacharyya, Baikuntha Nath. 

(ii) In the major provinces of India there should be a university in each revenue 
division and at least one university in each of the minor provinces. 


Bhattacharyya, Haridas. 

(ii) It is quite possible, nay desirable, that a network of universities should be 
established all over the country, but the following points should bo considered in 
recommending the establishment of a university : — 

(а) Whether funds would bo available from Government to make the university 

a tolerably self-contained institution. 

{b) Whether private liberality is likely to supplement Government grants. 

(c) Whether students would be available. 

\d) Whether teachers of ability would be available. 

The universities of the future need not necessarily be of the Dacca type : a uni- 
versity of the present typo has not yet outlived its usefulness. The only other 
pos.sihlc university centre is perhaps Rajsh:«hi. In industrial and agricultural 
<'entres a univer.^ity, with faculties of teclmology, agriculture, medicine, engin- 
eering. ete., might be established. Asansol or Kharagpur might be the centre 
of sueli a university. Rajsliahi might be the centre of an arts university 
and, later on, Uangpur. The Dacca University slioiifcl bo e.stablishcd soon, and 
Burma and A.ssam should have separat-c federal universities. 

I do not think that any other university of the arts type should be 
established now — 

(«) Unless Government is in a position to find the necessary funds. So long as 
fiscal autonomy is not granted Bengal is not likely to got a substantial sub- 
vention for her education. The grants to the Calcutta University, special 
and recurrent, arc hardly .sufficient for its growing needs and it is only the 
resourcefulness of some of its senators that has kept it from bankruptcy. 
It is better to have one good university than many imperfect ones. 

(б) Unless private charity is forthcoming. Inducement should be held out to rich 

men of the province to found a university and the university so endowed 
may be named after the principal donor and chairs may be founded in the name 
of other donors. The system of elective chancellorship may tempt some 
ruling princes to make handsome donations. 

(c) Unless there is a steady supply of students. Compulsory and free primary edu- 
cation and tlie multiplication of schools and colleges are likely to solve 
this difficulty. 

{d) Unless good teachers are available. But this is not likely to be an insuperable 
difficulty. Bengal is intellectually rich enough to staff many moj^e universities. 
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Bhattachabyya, Mahamahopadhyaya Kalipbasanna. 

I think there is no necessity for establishing a university at Dacca. The puipose 
of the university might be well served by establishing at Dacca such institu- 
tions as:— 

(ffl) One medical college. 

(ft)' One engineering college. 

(c) A college for ladies. 

(d) A college for technical education. 


Bhowal^ Govinda Chandra. 

(i) My answer to this will ])c found in the note on the Dacca University Committee’s 

Report which I had the honour to submit to the Commission while at Dacca — 
vide appendix, infra. 

(ii) If universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme were to be established at all they 

could, with some advantage, be established at Gauhati, Chittagong, and Rajshahi. 


APPENDIX. 

A Note on the Dacca University Committee's Report. 

Taking it for granted that the foundation of the University at Dacca is very probable, 
my criticism of the scheme is more in a spirit of sympathy with, than antipathy to, the 
same. My object is to point out the wants and defects of the scheme and to suggest 
means for their supply and remedy. In short, my criticisms aim at the perfection of 
the proposed University. The utility of such a university (teaching and residential), 
founded on a sound basis and conducted on right lines, is undoubted, and any discussion 
as to the desirability and advisability of founding such a one may not be in place here. 

I propose to offer some preliminary remarks on the scheme first, and discuss the report 
in detail next. Though the foundation of the University seems almost certain still one 
point has to be considered before an unqualified assent can be accorded to it, viz., whether 
the foundation of a strictly residential university is suitable to the condition of the educa- 
tion-seeking population, and whether it will not interfere with the spread of education in 
the country ; in one word, whether the experiment will be wholesome and successful. 

The poverty of the Indian student is well known, and it has more than once been 
admitted by responsible authorities. 

The noble and avowed object of a university is to help the progress of high education, 
and not to obstruct or retard it. It seeks to raise the intellectual level of a nation to 
a higher plane. Its aim is to demolish all distinctions of caste, creed, and colour. It 
knows no difference between man and man on social score. It recognises only the in- 
tellectual distinction between man and man, and honours and respects only the nobility 
and superiority of genius and not of birth and w’^ealth. It practically recognises the 
equal rights of all men to enter the temple of learning. All the members of a university 
belong to one class. They are all students — seekers after knowledge and truth. They 
should all have one ideal, one aim, and one training. As long as they remain at the Uni- 
versity they should not have different ideals, different aims, and different training. They 
may have special training outside the walls of the University, otherwise the integrity of 
the University will be touched and affected. Specialisatioh is not the province of a uni- 
versity. 

The statement of the objects of the proposed University as contained in the report 
says that one object is to create a corporate life among the members of the University, 
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But it must be noticed at the very outset that the scheme as propounded in the report 
contains things which are contrary to the statement of objects. The establishment of a 
Muhammadan college and a college for the well-to-do classes is repugnant to the attainment 
of that object. The establishment of these two colleges will create a wide gulf between 
class and class and race and race and cause isolation, rather than help corporateness» 
It was not proper for the committee to propose the establishment of these two colleges 
for they will destroy the solidarity and federacy of the University. The establishment of 
a college for the well-to-do classes will be fraught with evils which cannot now be fully and 
truly foreseen and categorically calculated. Among others it will have the^ effect of 
isolating and alienating an important section of the community from the rest, with which 
it should have a close and intimate touch for the welfare and progress of the community 
as a whole. This will for ever destroy the future possibility of the intellectual develop- 
ment of those for whom it is intended. It will deprive them of the noble and envi^ 
privilege of becoming great thinkers and scholars, and the chance of ever reaching the 
summit of intellectual progress. Its moral effect wdll be degrading to them and to society. 

The result of the establishment of a Muhammadan college of the kind mentioned in 
the report w'ill be that one race will have a start which is denied to another. So tho 
establishment of these two colleges should be denounced on all hands. 

If a Muhammadan college should be established at all then the first striking defect that 
we come across in the scheme is the absence of Sanskrit studies on the same lines from the 
departments of the University as proposed in chapter 111 of the report. Like the 
Madrassah students among Muhammadans there is a large class of students among 
Hindus who read Sanskrit in lols. To have been fair to the two communities a re- 
formed Sanskrit curriculum, combined with a thorough course of English, intended for 
Hindu students ought to have been, and should be, included in the scheme. A Hindu 
student trained in that course, like a Muhammadan trained in the other, will then have 
the opportunity of becoming a ripe scholar and a man of culture, who should make a good 
Government officer or a suitable recruit for a learned profession. The omission of a depart- 
ment of Sanskrit studies will deprive a large section of the Hindu students of the oppor- 
tunity made available to tlie Muhammadan of making a good Government officer or a 
suitable recruit for a learned profession. We do not sec any reason for this distinction. 

The scheme is also defective as the proposed University will not have the power of 
conferring law degrees upon students who shall read in the Dacca Law College. 

Without a department of legal studies the University will not be a self-contained one. 
Moreover, besides the apparent anomaly that students of one university will go in 
for the degrees of anotlicr the absence of a department of legal studies will materially 
retard the progress of legal learning in Eastern Bengal. 

A learned knowledge of the law, and an able and honest practice of the same, is neces- 
sary for the security of the person and property of the subject. It is absolutely needed 
for the right administration of justice, which is the foundation of the peace, contentment, 
and prosperity of the community. In fact, the law is the i)rotcctor of the rights of the 
people. The tlicory that a high degree of legal learning is not possible in a place where 
there is no high court is not correc^t. This is an unmerited slur upon the bars other than 
those of the high courts. The mofussil courts and bars arc how in close and constant 
touch with tJie higli courts through the Law Reports published by Government, private 
agencies, and enterprises. Tho excuse that the teaching of law at Dacca is defective 
oiiglit not to have prevailed with the committee in omitting this important department 
of studies from the scheme. The committee ought to have seen their way to make the 
teaching of law at Dacca efficient and perfect. It ought to have made provision for the 
recruitment of the best law professors from the local bar, as well as from abroad, by the 
offer of high and adequate salaries. 

The result would be that a number of the best lawyers w'ould be produced in, and drawm 
to, Dacca and this would again improve the tone and strength of the already very efficient 
local bar. By this means the administration of justice would, be improved, and a centre 
of high legal learning would bo established in a part of the province which has immense 
possibilities of great devcloi)ment in the future. 
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The absence of an agricultural college from the scheme is another defect and draw- 
back. A modern university without a department of agricultural studies is wanting 
in one of its most essential elements. Agriculture is the main resource of Bengal ; and 
in these days of hard struggle for life the improvement of agricultural knowledge and the 
cultivation of agrioultural science can alone solve the great 'poverty-problem of India 
which has hitherto taxed the genius of Government and the best thinkers and economists 
of the country. If wo consult the histories of the universities in countries other than 
India wo find that great importance is naturally and necessarily attached to the cultiva- 
tion of agricultural ^owledgc. 

America abounds in agricultural colleges. Germany alone can boast of as many as 
29 agricultural colleges. It must be a sad omission that Eastern Bengal should not 
have a fully-equipped agricultural college at Dacca. The omission seems to bo the sadder 
when wo remember that Eastern Bengal can afford ample opportunities and facilities for 
the study of agricultural science. 

A modern university should bo an up-to-date thing and provide for the needs 
of the times. It should bo based upon the broadest of bases and conducted on 
modern progressive lines. It should not only bo founded upon past experience, but 
should have a forward look too. Upon the committee’s own admission a fully-equipped 
medical college is an absolute need of Eastern Bengal. The committee ought not to have 
met this want only half-way. There is a great want of well -trained medical men in the 
interior of the country where nodical men turned out by the college will find ample field 
for their practice. So the establishment of a well-equipped medical college at Dacca will 
supply a great and long-felt want and relievo Government of the pressure put upon it 
for Government service by graduates holding degrees in other branches of learning. Who 
is there with the least experience of the country and is not aware that every year millions 
of people fall victims to cholera, smallpox, and fell diseases for utter want of medical 
trcjitmciit ? The establishment of an ayurvedic college ought also to have occupied the 
tliought and attention of the committee in connection with the establishment of a new 
university at Dacca, Jt is high time that Government recognised the Indian systems of 
medicine which arc highly sciontilic and ancient and eminently suitable to tlio require- 
ments of the people of this country. An additional engineering college at Dacca, like tho 
one at Sibpur, is greatly wanted and demanded by the J'^istcrn provinces. 

The existence of two universities in one an<l tlie same province and under one and the 
same Government is undesiralde for reasons that are too obvious. This will cause 
inconvenience to parents and guardians who come from other parts of Bengal, but are 
temporary residents in the town of Dacca, in connection with service, trade, or profession. 
These parents and guardians will have to send their boys and wards to a university where 
they will bo away from tliem and where there will be jionc to take care of them. Similar 
inconvenience will occur to parents and guardians in Eastern Bengal who will temporarily 
reside in other parts of Bengal under similar circumstances. In order to avoid this diffi- 
culty I would suggest that tliere should be a college at Dacca affiliated to the University 
of (Calcutta. I'lie fact that the colh^ges outside the town of Dacca will remain affiliated 
to the Calcutta University will bo another .source of anomaly. Students in two neigh- 
bouring districts, nay, in two neighbouring villages, may happen to hold degret^s of 
two different universities. In matters of appointments the authorities of the Dacca 
University will be naturally inclined to recommend students of their own uni vers - 
, ignoring the claims of those of the other university in the province and thus 
candidates having equal or better claims may be superseded. Difference in standards 
of studies and examinations will, naturally, create difference in the value of the degrees 
conferred by the two universities. Differentiation in the value of the degrees will gradually 
lead to different estimates of the degree-holders, and this will occasion a difficulty in the- 
selection of candidates for offices in the various departments of Government service. 
Therefore, if a college is retained at Dacca, affiliated to the Calcutta University, the college- 
standards of the Dacca University ought to bo the same as those of the Calcutta University, 
though the former may be a teaching one. The examinations ought to be the same in- 
both so that transfer from the one to the other may be possible. Besides, what appears- 
from the committee’s report to be most urgent is the establishment of a residential and 
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ing and residential system has no other particukY charm. For, co eg 
a non-residential university cannot but be teaching, ^ ® 

considered to have a separate existence apart from its affiliatea colleges. 

As to the subjects of studies the omission of agricultural 
seems to be a grave one. Greek and Latin ought to have been inchide^^J^^"® subjects o 
studies. They are necessary for the study of law, medicine, and philosopifey’ 7^7,® Y 
also necessary for the study of ancient civilisation, literature, comparative^ philology, 
theology, and mythology. v, a f 

Pali is most important and greatly necessary as it is the only key to the vast )P®“y 
Buddhistic literature, which is a rich repository of the theological, ethical, archite?^^^^®'** 
medical, and chemical lore. : 

Bengali is solely a Hindu literature inspired by Hindu beliefs and traditions\®’““ 
animat^ and imbued with Hindu ideals. So any attempt at Muhammadanisation of, 
same is viewed with grave apprehension. It may affect the very nationality of the Hj , 
race. It may impair the integrity of the national instinct and ultimately under^J’^^*^® 
the foundation of national faith. The idea is shocking. The faith and life of a natior^®'’^® 
enslurined in its literature. From a mere literary point of view, too, Bengali booku<^,®^ 
Muhammadan character, as suggested in the report, will defile the Bengali language ana . 
the well of pure Bengali literature. 

An Anglo-Sanskrit course, as suggested above, should be introduced. The history of 
•Greece, and Indian philosophy should also be taught. 

The provision that an oral examination will determine whether a candidate should be 
passed or not is not a wholesome one. The result will be baneful and disastrous. 

The provision that students who fail at the intermediate examination may be read- 
mitted to tlie course for an extra year if the readmissions do not exceed twenty per cent of 
the total number of students in the second year will cause hardship. Where will the 
refused ones go to ? 

The provision of two educational services, viz . — ^the Indian and the Provincial — is ob- 
jectionable. If there should be any such diversion it is not easy to see why the Jagannath 
College should not have Indian educational service men for Knglish, mathematics, and 
history. The scheme, as laid down, shows that all colleges will bn in a manner Govern- 
ment colleges. 


That a college should be the unit of university life and organisation is a good idea and, 
in realisation of the same, there should be a common dining-hall in every college for stu- 
dents of those castes and classes whose touch does not desecrate water. 

The provision that the Dacca College will have eight free studentships and the Jagan- 
nath and the Muhammadan eighteen each does not seem to be fair. The numbers at 
the latter tw'O colleges appear to be disproportionate. 

The number of free studentships should bo proportionate to the number of paying 
students in a college. 

The residential system will, in the first instance, be a costly thing. A system that 
is sought to be introduced should be suitable to the conditions, and within the means 
and reach, of those for whoso benefit it is intended. A strict enforcement of the system 
will narrow the range of the University and the field and sphere of its operations and 
activities. Many willing and promising students will be debarred from entering the 
University by reason of poverty, which is daily on the increase in the country. The result 
will be a great national calamity. It will defeat the very object of the University as it 
will interfere with the spread of high education. The committee seems to be conscious 
that the system is not wholly suitable to the present conditions of the country, as they have 
relaxed the system in the case of colleges other than the Dacca College. This implies 
that less residence at other colleges will do. That, again, argues that residence at a college 
as not absolutely necessary and it may be done without. This is, again, evidenced by the 
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relaxation of the system in the case of Muhammadan students by the provision in their 
report that Muhammadan students will be allowed to live, as before, in private houses 
jiway from a college, under the old jagir system or otherwise. A similar relaxation of the 
.system ought to have been provided for in favour of Hindu students who live upon private 
charity. In another way, many students will be refused admission by reason of the 
provision that in the matter of admission preference should be given upto the limit of 
accommodation to those who intend to reside in a college. The residential system implies 
t ' at a sthdent should liave the best opportunities, or none at all, or the best^food, or no 
food at all. This principle does not seem to be sound. The aim of a university should 
not only be intension, but extension. It should not only look to the improvement of 
the national genius, but to its spread and diffusion as well. It cannot neglect quantity 
altogether. The greater the number of educated men and women in a country, the greater 
is the quantity of its intellectual assets. 

Besides, a man’s education is not, and cannot, be finished in the University. It simply 
gives a start to, and lays the foundation of, a man’s education, to be continued and built 
upon in afterlife by private exertion. 8o, if the University can furnish a man with an 
intellectual capital and stock-in-trade to improve upon the same outside the college walls 
in afterlife by private studies its object will have been fulfilled. In pursuance of this 
})iinciple, in America all possible facilities are given to students for receiving university 
education. Sometimes, college and university rules are relaxed in favour of poor students, 
who are required to work abroad out of college hours for gain to maintain them at 
college. In agricultural districts colleges are sometimes held only for half a day and they 
are sometimes wholly closed in the sowing and harvest seailtons in order to enable 
students from the agricultural classes to help their parents in the work of cultivation. 
The aim of these universities appears to be the spread of education by aU means. They 
regard substance more than form. Besides, the residential system is not wholly a 
faultless one. Under this system, a member of the University will, indeed, have the 
advantage of private tuition and wholesome college influence. But homo influence is 
not to be overlooked altogether, and in many countries the residential system has already 
l)egun to bo looked upon with disfavour. The advantages of a residential system do not, 
in all cases, compensate for the loss of homo influences. Certainly, teaching and residen- 
tial universities are going to be established in India upon the model of the Oxford and 
C.imbridge universities in England. Can it.bo expected that foreign professors will have 
the same amount of intellectual and social sympatliies with their foreign pupils as the 
])rofessors at Oxford and Cambridge naturally have for theirs ? Free sympathy alone can 
open the mind of the teacher to give, and that of the taught to receive. As has already 
been remarked, the name ‘ teaching university ’ has no charm in it ; for all universities 
are, virtually speaking, more or less teaching through their colleges though they do not 
assume that high-sounding name. 

The payment of establishment charges of Rs. 2-8 per month by a student throughout 
the year is too much, and not reasonable. 

Religious instruction in the University on general theology and universal ethics arid 
morality ought to have been provided for. A godless education is no education. It 
<jannot lay any sound foundation for character-building. By this I do not mean to say 
that the text-books prescribed by the University, if read in a religious spirit, cannot, to a 
great extent, supply the want of separate arrangement for religious and moral instruction. 
But, for aught we know, each English, Scottish or Irish university has a church or churches 
attached to it. 

I must frankly admit that I fail to see the reason of indenting for officers fo^^ physical 
trainin g from either England or America, for they are available in India as well. 

As to the subjects for the college or university debating clubs I fully agree that the 
subject and the tone should not be unsuitable. But, at the same time, I hope that 
healthy politics is not meant to be excluded under the cover of the vague provision above 
referred to, and I venture to suggest that healthy politics, like other subjects, should be 
a subject of debate. 

One feature of the Women’s College that is sure to meet with public disapprobation 
•s the provision that the lady superintendent of the school should be the principal of the 
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college and the professor of English literature should be an English lady-graduate. The 
college is intended chiefly for the education of Indian female students and a qualified 
Indian lady who is well acquainted with the manners and customs of the country and the 
ways, habits, and needs of Indian women should, if available, bo the professor of English. 

This rule should be so changed that a well-qualified Indian lady-graduate, when avail- 
able, may be appointed. 

The proposal for the location of the present Eden High School and the college for 
women in the same building and within the same premises is opposed to the very sound 
modern theory that schools and colleges should be separately located ; that younger 
and more tender schoolboys and girls should not be allowed to mix with the older college 
boys and girls. The committee has also recognised that principle by making provision 
not only for the separate location of schools, but their location in a separate quarter of 
the town altogether. 

Drawing and painting should be included in the subjects of studies in the college 
for women. 

The foundation of a college for the well-to-do classes is repugnant to the very geniua 
of the proposed university which professes to aim at corporate life. The phrase “ well- 
to-do classes ” is vague and indefinite. It also implies that there are other classes who 
are not well to do. Such a distinction and division in a university is not at all desirable. 
The provision that it is not necessary that all students of the college should read for the 
degrees of the University at once shows that it should not be a part of the University. 
There is no necessity for such a college. A college like this will be a bad example to the 
other colleges. The different studies and training proposed for the students and for the 
well-to-do classes assume that tlieir minds arc inferior to those of the other classes and 
that their minds do not stand in need of equal cultivation and improvement with those 
of tlie other classes. A university has no right to impress such a stigma of intellectual 
inferiority upon such an important section of the community. The result will be that 
their intellectual poverty will bo perpetuated for over and their intellectual capacity 
dwarfed for good. It will be a great loss to society. A scheme which will lead to 
such a disastrous result should be denounced and deprecated by all men. The 
tendency of modern civilisation is to destroy artificial and conventional distinctions and 
create a common intellectual and social platform for all mankind. The effect of the 
foundation of a college like the proposed one will bo the opposite of that. The 
foundation of a college like the one proposed will lead to the intellectual and social 
isolation of those classes from others with whom they should be in close touch, and this 
will not be for the welfare of society. Social and intellectual isolation wiU lead to 
social and intellectual alienation and estrangement and that, again, will lead to social 
hatred ; and the students of the college for the well-to-do classes will, in time, come to 
think that they belong 1o a su]>crior order of human beings and look down upon others- 
and hate and despise them. Social isloation will lead to stoppage of social intercourse, 
and this will affect their humanity. 

Another baneful result of the system will be that many people, out of a false feeling 
of vanity for passing as members of the well-to-do classes, will bo tempted to send their 
boys to the college for education. This cannot befit their condition in life and the cost 
will be bej^ond their means so that it will ultimately prove disastrous to them. -Besides, 
students who are ease-loving and averse to hard work, though not in good circun stances, 
will seek admission thereto to the great prejudice of their future prospects in the world. 
Again, })aronts and guardians will be tempt^ to send their boys tuid wards to this college 
in expectation that they will come out of the University with a badge of respectability 
which may stand them in good stead in the competition for Government appointments. 
This will, again, place graduates of other classes at a disadvantage. Moreover, 
there appears to be no good reason for the establishment of such a college when it is 
remembered that in English and other foreign universities princes and peasants read 
together at the same college. The goddess of learning does not make any distinction 
between a prince and a peasant. Her favourites are only those who are her truest votaries. 
This is carrying the Indian caste system too far. The proposal for meeting the cost of 
founding such a college with the fees in deposit in the collectorates of Eastem^Bengal andl 
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Assam is not fair. The money does not belong to the zemindars alone. It belongs mostly 
to the small talukdars and tenure -holders, and their money should not be spent on a 
college for the benefit of the zemindars and other ricli men while their own sons will be in 
colleges which will not have the benefit of this money. 

It should strongly be opposed that, the B. I. S.’s and M. I. S.*s should be regarded as 
equivalent to B. A.’s and M. A.’s, and a mitted to the B. L. course. Otherwise, if 
the proposed scheme, though most undesirable, be adopted at all, then degrees similar 
to those of the B.I. and M. 1. should be instituted for the graduates of the Anglo-Sanskrit 
College, suggested before, and they should be regarded as equivalent to the degrees of 
B. I. ►S. and M. I. S. for Government appoint nents and admission to the B. L. course. 

There is a very hard provision in the scheme that pass B. A.’8 shall not be entitled to 
go in for the M. A. examination. 

Though in my criticism of the administration of the Univiersity it must not be forgotten 
that all universities in India are State universities and more or less officialised, and though 
it should not be denied that Government should have some control over them, still I 
most humbly venture tp suggest that the share of control of the people should bo larger. 
The object of the proposed University is to supply the needs of the people, and the people 
themselves know better than others what their real needs arc and how they can be best 
supplied. Their education should be adapted to their needs, and should bo suitable and 
congenial to the genius of the nation. Therefore, the guide and control of the policy of 
■education should be mainly in the hands of the representatives of the people. Government 
interference should not step in unless and until that policy is sought to bo made hostile 
to the interests of Government. Upon these principles the non-official and elected ele- 
ment should predominate over the official and nominated clement on the convocation and 
council of the University, and the el rction should I’e with the people ropre^sented by 
graduates of the University. The number of elected members, w’z., twenty -five, is insuffi- 
cient. A special representation of Muhammadans on the convocation, as well as on the 
council, of the University is objectionable. A paid vice-chancellor is objectionable as 
he will be more a servant of the Government than of the University and more under the 
■control of the former than of the latter. 

There is a sad drawback in the scheme, viz . : — ^that the existing graduates (B.A.*s and 
M.A.’s) of ten years’ standing will not hereafter be entitled to be fellows or voters of the 
University. There is no valid ground for this exclusion. 

Two persons should not be appointed by the chancellor, but elected by the graduates. 

The "Director of Public Instruction should not have any control over the University. 
He should not be the official visitor. 

There should not be two separate pens for European and Indian officers. That will 
lead to create invidious distinctions and jealousy which will tend to affect the devotion 
of the officers in the provincial service to the work of the University, and thfit will tend to 
the injury of the same. 

The (iommittee’s report says that the progress of Muhammadan education should 
be an important aim of the University. The University should not bo grudged that aim, 
but it would bo well if the committee were inspiretl by the same generous desire for giving 
a further impetus to Hindu education. It is earnestly hoped that the tendency of the 
University will not bo to make Hindus lose the distance they have already made 
good so that they may be overtaken by their Muhammadfin brethren. Hindus do 
not grudge Muhammadans rapid progress in the race of education. What they object 
to is that they should bo hampered. 


Biss, E. E. 

0) In 1915 I was on special duty for two months in connection with the Dacca 
University scheme. At the end of 1916 1 was again put on special duty in this 
connection. My postponement report of the 21st March, 1917, is before the 
Commission, and my views have been stated on pages 16 and 17 of that report. 

I consider that the original scheme for a university at Dacca included, among others, 
one fundainental mistake. The college, by which was meant an institution teach- 
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ing at least up to the B. A. standard, was taken as the unit of university life. A 
university composed of colleges so defined would find itself involved in several of 
the evils inherent in affiliating organisations, even if all the colleges chanced to be 
in close proximity to each other. It appears to me that at Dacca it is possible,, 
and eminently desirable, to centralise all imiversity teaching (by which I mean 
teaching above the intermediate standard), and to put it definitely under the 
direct control of the University authorities. 

Work below that standard should not be regarded as anything more than advanced 
school work, and the University should got rid of it by throwing it on the schools 
as soon as possible. Even in my own time (about 1900) the University of 
Glasgow still retained what were called “ junior classes ” in certain subjects. 
These classes did not count towards graduation, but were conducti^d by the* 
University to make up for the deficiencies of the country schools. They served 
their time and have passed, Init in Bengal such classes are still necessary. These 
junior classes should b(5 conducted by the colleges, only under the general control 
of the University, and should be carefully differentiated from the first from the 
true work of the University. 

What I have said above must not be taken to mean that I want to abolish the college- 
as the unit of university life. What is required is that its functions should be 
newly defined. The college should be responsible for the whole teaching and 
training of the junior students. It should be relieved of all formal teaching work 
above the intermediate stage. The college authoritii^s should still bo responsible- 
to guardians and to the University for the discipline and gtmeral progress, as well 
as for a substantial part of the tutorial work of their senior students. This 
would give a social and intellectual stamp to each college, and would save it 
from becoming a more* boarding-house. By attaching all the ordinary univers- 
ity teachers to one or another of th(5 colleges the system would tend to give them 
a direct interest in some of the under-graduates not in their own classes. At the 
same time, every student would find himself a member of a comparatively small,, 
and easily realisable, social institution without the aid of which he u oidd find no 
place in the University. 

The college, as outlined above, might consist of one hostel, or a number of hostels 
grouped for some special common puiqwse. By this means a small community 
would be enabled to develop its own ideals, and students, whih^ reaping the 
advantage of this special training, would find a wider scope in the gcmeral lif(^ of 
the University and in such institutions as the union and the department of 
physical education. 

The ret(mtion of the collegt? in this modified form is also desirable from the point 
of view of the traditions n hich have already been built up round the existing 
colleges. Any departure from the policy of retaining colleges as such would, I 
think, involve a breach of the spirit of the trust of the Jagannath (’ollege. 

It has been suggested that the Jagannath College might conceivably remain in its 
present situation in affiliation with the University of Calcutta. I have lived 
some seven years in Dacca and know the circumstano(vs of the city and the con- 
gested area rounil tin? Jagannath College. This area, contains, in addition to tho- 
college, several schools wliosci pupils numbe^r, I believe, between three and four 
thousand. Many neighbouring ])arts of the city are unsavoury, both physically 
and morally, and I should most sincerely deplore any proposal which would 
l)erpetua<o the existing state of things. Further, tho retention of the college 
would not merely perpetuate, but would accentuate, tho difficulties of the situa- 
tion. People W'ho arc bent on the acquisition of degrees for their sons, rather 
than on their (»dueation, w’ould use every effort either to increase the present 
overcrowding of the classes of the Jagannath College, or to institute one or moro 
additional colleges of a similar kind which w ould further their ends. I shall have 
proposals to make in a later answ-er w hich should, I think, make suitable pro- 
vision for the needs of the class of parents to w'hom I have referred. 
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My present duties are those of the Assistant Director of Public Instruction for 
Muhammadan Education in Bengal. This fact in itself, apart from other con- 
siderations, is suiheient to justify me in stating here that, whatev^ the cause,, 
the Muhammadans, who number more than half the population of Bengal, have 
never been represented in any adequate sense on the syndicate and senate of 
the University of Calcutta. In this connection, I would refer the Commission to- 
the proceedings of the All-India Muhammadan Educational Conference which 
held its sitting in Calcutta during the Christmas holidays in 1917. The Univers- 
ity was originally promised to the Muhammadans at the time of their serious- 
disappointment when the repartition of Bengal took place. The foundation of 
their special hall was postponed (after the foundation-stone had :actually been 
laid) in view of the greater things which were to have developed to their 
advantage. Up to the present they have not been able to realise any very 
special advantage in Dacca. 

The population of Eastern Bengal is overwhelmingly Muhammadan. Dacca is the- 
metropolis of that population and an ancient capital of Muhammadan rule.^ 
Though they are still backward educationally, and because they are unable, for 
the present, to hold their own in the sphere of higher education, it is of the 
very greatest importance to them that a firm foothold in, and a fair proportion 
of the control of, the Dacca Univt^rsity should bo secured to them, the former by 
the foundation of a Muhammadan college, whose staff will be second to none in 
the University, and the latter by legislation. 


Biswas, Charu Chandra. 

(i) I have no observations to make on the Dacca University except to say that it should 
be started as a purely residential and teaching university, limited in its terri- 
torial jurisdiction to Dacca only, as an experiment on what are hitherto untried 
lines in the modern educational system of the country. 

(ii) I would favour the establishment of more universities only if, and where, the condi- 
tions essential to, and favouring the growth of, true university life are realised.. 
I do not think there are at present any centres in Bengal which call for, or 
would support, an independent university. The demand for a new university 
cannot be artificially created. 


Bompas, The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. 

(2) It is, in my opinion, essential that other universities should be created withiis 
the Presidency. The present centralisation of all ^xiwor in Calcutta has an 
unwholesome effect both on education and on the public life of the province. 


Borooah, Jnanadabhiram. 

(i) I do not think that there should be a <iifferent college for the aristocratic part 

of our population. As it is the aristocrat is born within luxurious surroundings 
and, if he is to get similar surroundings while a student as well, his future will be- 
certainly deplorable. A college must be a leveller ; a student must not be treated 
differently from his set simply because he happens to be born of aristocratic 
parents. All students must be treated alike and, if a student wishes to be treated 
as an aristocrat, let him be so treated by virtue of his worth and merit. 

(ii) Gauhati would bo a good place, but we must wait for fifteen or twenty years for 

a university. We must first have some of our own men high y frame"! in the 
different universities before we have one of our own here. In the meantime 
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however, my emphatic submission is that Assam should be very strongly re- 
presented in the Calcutta University. There are many capable non-official 
gentlemen who could represent Assam most adequately. There should be at 
least three Assamese non-official representatives. 

Considering the size of Assam there is ample room for a first-grade college in Upper 
Assam — say in Jorhat or Uibrugarh. When Assam has a university of her own this 
college should also be affiliated to that university. 


Bose, B. 0. 


(ii) To multiply universities in the presidency w’ould be sadly &tbversive of all 
uniformity in matters of education. This heterogeneity would be without any 
corn'spoiiding benefit ; on the other Jiand, it would impose new and useless 
restrktioyis on students. For, sup])ose Jessore and Khulna fall under the 
jurisdiction of two different univei-sitics, and a family has to migrate from one 
towm to the other— a common enough occurrence — surely the education of the 
children will be much embarrassed ; and it is quite plain that the frequency 
and enormity of such embarrassments will bo directly proportional to the 
number of univcrsitic's within the same boundaries. A student who may have 
to remain in different places at dillcrcnt stages of his early life already finds 
difficulties enough in continuing his studies ; and it would be wrong to increase 
them unnecessarily. 

Moreover, no university can exist without sufficient funds, nor without a good 
many educated, tahmfed, and disinterested worshippers of knowledge. But the 
indigence of the people here is awdul, and the privilege of being well-culturcd 
falls to the lot of a very low percentage of the population. The establishment 
and maintenance of a number of universities would put too great a strain on 
the scanty resources— both peuniary and intelkjctiial— of a province like Bengal. 
Though it may be better off in both these respects than some of the other pro- 
vinces of India it unquestionably presents a dismal appearance in comparison 
xvitii England and otlicr advanced countries of the West. In a place like Bengal 
a multiplicity of universities woull affect the efficiency of them all. It is far bettor 
to have one fully efficient university than a number of inefficient ones. 


It will, besides, be remembered that at first the Calcutta University had jurisdic- 
tion over the whole of' Northern India up to Peshawar (which comprised the 
then Presidency of Bengal). It was only in the^eightics of the last century that 
the provinces m the North-West began to have their own universities ; but there 
was free ex(;hange of alumni, and their students could claim membership of the 
Calcutta University as well. Then, in the beginning of this century, the Univers- 
ities of the Punjab and Allahabad were altogether separated from their mother 
University. The principle of disintegration has, of late, made giant strides 
euliiimating in the estahlislunent of the Patna University this year. In view of 
the rapid rate at which the geograpUcal sphere of the, Calcutta University has 
been narrowed dorm recently it seems highly undesirable to carry the process any 
further or to split up the province itself bt‘tween two or more universities 
Even the Dacca University, a scheme for which so much has already been 
dev eloped, is not called for by the present situation. 


Bose, Harakanta. 


^ t ^"ivorsity .cherne, as now modified, owing to tho financial stress of the 

-A populous town like Dacca has 

certenly a need for more colleges ; but the establishment there of a univerai^ 

moludmg a college for women and one for Islamic study, appears to be a work of 
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doubtful utility. The large sum of money to bo spent on it annually might 
more profitably be applied to technical education, which is ono of the cr3dng 
wants of the province. The establishment at l^acca of a central agricultural 
institute with branches at other important district headquarters, of a medical 
college, and an engineering college might do more good to the people ; the 
cstablislunent of a school of forestry at Darjeeling, of a school of milling at 
Asansol, and of a school of naval engineering (including a department for ship- 
building) at Chittagong or Kidderporo might help to develop the industrial skill 
of our yoimg men. 

(ii) The cultural condition of any place in the province outside Calcutta does not seem 
to mo favourable to the growth of a university now nor in the near future. I 
should like to see, instead of a university, at least one well-conducted arts 
college established in each district to meet the growing demand for higher educa- 
tion. 


Bose, Khudt Ram. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme has yet to be a fait accompli. It has certain attractive 
features of its own. But it would hardly essay, from the view- point of diffusion 
of culture, “ the greatest good of the greatest number It aims at the better- 
ment of the educational interests and prospects of sections and classes in detri- 
ment to those of the large school-going population of the Eastern province, 
(ii) A further decentralisation of the university education in these provinces is hardly 
fitted to make for the betterment of its prospects. Quito a healthy competition 
has sprung up between East Bengal and West Bengal students under the 
enlightened control and discipline of the University of Calcutta, and this has 
unquestionably been making for the betterment of educational prospects and 
the interests of both. Thb sort of academic partition sought to bo essayed by the 
contemplated move appears to bo a little too premature. 


Brown, Rev. A. E. 

We do not consider that the educational problem of Bengal can ever be solved in a 
satisfactory manner by a single university. Wo tliink that the Burdwan division 
might, for example, have its own university, and that other areas might be provided 
for in a similar manner. 


Chakravarti, Brajalal. 

{ii) It is very doubtful if the resources of the country would be sufficient for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a number of universities either now or in the near 
future. It would be preferable if the one we have be placed on a sound footing, 
I would consider it to be a better arrangement if, instead of a plurality of uni- 
versities leading to a depreciation of the degrees, ive could have denominational 
schools and colleges at important centres, with a single central university teaching 
the post-graduate curriculum. 


Chakravarti, Rai Mon Mohan, Bahadur. 

(ii) I think a small university of the residential typo can bo usefully opened at 
Chittagong town. 

It may consist of : — 

(a) The present Government college, with arts and science courses. 

(o) An aided arts college, managed by a non-Goverhment committee. 
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(c) An agricultural college, witli special classes in tea and jute. [Tea is grown itt 
Chittagong, Tipp(n*a, and the adjoining district of Sylhet, while Tippera is 
one of the largest jute-growing «arcas in Bengal.] 

//) An engineering college, with special teaching in shipbuilding and naval en- 
gineering. [Chittagong, Noakhali, and Bakarganj supply a large number of 
boat-builders and boatmen. A large number of them goes out to sea as lascars. 
Several of them rise to be mates and serangs of inland vessels. Shipbuild- 
ing still survives in Chittagong. Consequently, marine training can usefully 
be taught in its higher branches in this college.] 


Chakravarti, Vanamali. 

(ii) Small residential universities are unsuitable to the present conditions in Bengal, 
especially because professors and students could not meet on terms of social! 
equality. Such universities might lead to greater estrangement between Euro- 
peans and Indians. 


Chanda, The Hon’ble Mr. Kamini Kumar. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme j)rovides for a residential and teaching university. 
A tejiching and residential university is, no doubt, higher and nobler than a mere 
examining body. But the former has its limitations in India and it is more than 
doubtful whether, regard being had to the conditions obtaining in India and espe- 
cially the financial stringency brought about by the war, it will, on the whole, be 
desirable to establish residential and teaching, in preference to federal, universities. 
Jt would be impossible to indefinitely multiply such universities, and the result 
will bo to retard the expansion of university education. It should be borne in 
mind that there must be a wide surface before we can have depth. In the next 
place, it is doubtful if the proposed university at Dacca will not mean deprivation 
to a large section of the Aloslem community of the benefit of university education 
owing to their poverty and the heavier tuition and hostel expenses which will have- 
to be borne, lu any case, provision should be madc^ for non- collegiate students 
as all would not agree to send their boys to the college hostels. 


Chatterjee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 

(i) I have not seen the Dacca scheme. 

(ii) I think teaching universities can, and ought to, be established eventually at- 
Dacca, Chittagong, Rangpur, or some other town for the tract north of the Ganges, 
and possibly at Burdwan or Asansol for the western districts. 


Chatterjee, Rai Lalitmohan, .Bahadur. 

(i) I was a member of the Dacca University Committee and signed the report. 
That was in 1912. Since ttieii things have changed considerably in Dacca and in 
Bengal and call for educational readjustment of a different kind from that 
advocated in the original scheme. The number of students seeking university 
education has greatly increased. Consequently, general interest in educational 
problems has been aroused. The develojmient of the Calcutta University, both 
acmeved and contemplated, and the inevitable territorial restriction that is 
follow, liJve created a new situation for the colleges outside Calcutta* 
The desire for equality of status among teachers has been growing stronger 
every day and has found some recognition in the report of the Public Services^ 
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Commission. Colleges which were able to coi )0 with the new demands- 
developed very rapidly. 

Circumstances of a very different kind have led Government to modify, more than 
once, the original scheme of the Dacca University and it has now been placed in tho 
hands of the Calcutta University Commission to be reconsidered. No doubt, the* 
changes that the Commission may advocate for tlic Calcutta University will, to 
a certain extent, react on, and determine the scheme for, a university at Dacca.- 
Under these circumstances, I shall speak freely on tho subject. 

The 'position of the Jagannath College in the University. 

When the Dacca University Committee was sitting the Jagannath College was on 
the threshold of a new career. 

Since then tho total number on its rolls ha« increased 25 per cent and the number in 
the third, and fourth-year classes has increased 32 per cent. The staff has been almost 
doubled. The results achieved by the college in the B. A. under honours and “ (iistinc- 
tion ’* compare very well with those of the Dacca College, as will be seen from the state- 
ment supplied to the Secretary (See Appendix). During the recent troublous times the- 
college was able to establish and keep up a reputation for sound teaching and discipline 
and, in these respects, is second to none among the jirivately -managed colleges of the- 
Presidoncy. 

In the original scheme tho Jagannath College has been relegated to an inferior position- 
in buildings, staff, and scope of teaching. For that there is not the shadow of justifica- 
tion, at least at tho present time. Whatever shape the new University may take the 
status of the two existing colleges should be the same in buildings, equipment, staffs 
scope of teaching, and powers and privileges. Tho moral efto(}t of any inequality in these 
respects will be disastrous to the interests of good ediKjation in tho University. Rather 
than remain branded with inferiority it were much bettor that the college ceased to exist. 
The chairs of the Jagannath College should, in dignity, variety, and number, be similar to- 
thoso of the Dacca College. Where two sets of men are doing the same kind of work 
with equal succc.ss it would be unfair to deal with them differently. 

Type of the University. 

The Dacca University was meant to be the first experiment of a purely teaching univers- 
ity in this country. The group of noble buildings that are available for the purpose will 
make lit the most finely-housed university in India. It would seem a pity, therefore, 
to depart from the teaiffiing and residential ideal. 

Accepting this ideal I will sketch below the form which, after careful thought, 
appears to mo best suited to existing cinmnistances. 

(«) The University should be confiiuKl to the town of Dacca. 

(b) There should be a group of four first-grade colleges witliin the University arear 
(Ramna), teaching only the B. A. and B. Sc^. jiass and honours courses. Each 
of these colleges should specialise in some subjects, or departments of subjects, 
and all should be linked together by a system of inter-collegiate lectures. Thus, 
the English course for the B. A. pass and honours should be split up into four parts 
and divided among the Dacca College, Jagannath College, “ New College ”, and 
Muhammadan College. The students of each college should go round the- 
different colleges by turns to complete the study of tho courses selected by them. 
This can bo arranged by adjusting the time-table. The Dacca College and “ New 
College ” should specialise in two different departments of Western history. The 
Jagannath College should specialise in the Hindu period of Indian history and- 
the Muhammadan College in the Muhammadan period. There are no chairs for 
Latin, Greek, or French in any Indian university. The reason partly is that 
there is no arrangement, at present, for teaching these languages in the schools. 

I would suggest that, in the schools of tho Dacca division, provision should be 
made for the teaching of Latin and French at least, and in the University the- 
teaching of these subjects should be carried up to the B. A. honours standard.- 
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The training afforded by their study will bring the University into lino with western 
saats of learning. 

The distribution of teaching, I would suggest, would be as follows — 


** Neio College** Muhammadan CoUeg^, 


Dacca College. 
English (Part). 

Bengali (Part). 

Western history (Part). 
3Iatheinatics (Part). 
Philosophy (Part). 
Economics (Part). 
J.atin. 

Physic's. 

Chemistry. 


Jagannath College. 
English (Part). 
Bengali (Part). 

Indian history (Part). 
M.athcinatics (Part). 
Philosophy (Part). 
Economics (Part). 
Sanskrit. 

Pali. 


English (Part). 

Bengali (Part). 

Western history (Part). 
Mathematics (Part). 

Economics (Part). 
Prench. 

Botany. 


English (Part). 
Bengali (Part). 

Indian history (Part). 
Mathematics (Part). 

Economics (Part). 
Persian. 

Arabic. 


Physiology. 


Urdu. 


I tliink Bengali should be taught both as literature and language. There should be a 
full and graduated course. It should include the history of Bengal and of the 
Bengali people. In the higher courses research work should bo carefully 
organised. 

(c) Intermediate teaching should be done in a number of second-grade colleges, not 
necessarily confined to the university area, and kept apart from schools. There 
should bo as many second-grade colleges as may bo needed to meet the local 
demand. They should teach both ;».rts and science subjects. Latin and French 
should be included. The distribution of the optional subjects among the second- 
grade colleges should be r^ulatcd by the University. The teaching should be 
(jontrolled and frequently and rcgulfirly inspected by the University. ’ The 
examinations should be internal and external and should be guided and con- 
ducted by the University. Ko other authority should intcu'vone between the 
sceoiid-grado colleges and the University. I would suggest the establishment 
of live second-grade colleges in Dacca. 

\(l) Post-graduate teachiiig will naturally bo more conliiied in range than teaching for 
the bachelor course. It is essential that it should expand gradually. It should 
be partly conducted, and entirely guided, by the University professors, each in 
his subject, helped by Ukj professors of the different colleges in lecture, tutorial, 
and seminar work. University profo.s.sors should b(i associated with one or other 
of the <!ollcges by a fail' distribution. They should help the college staff by 
their advice, but not lujcessarily take part in the college teaching. I wish to lay 
the utmost emphasis on one point. We should appoint to the chair of the chief 
University pj'ohissor in a subject only a man of high eminence and widely- 
reciognised standing in the subject, whether European or Indian. So long as 
such a inaii is not av^ailablc the chair should rather remain vacant. The effect 
of appointing a second-grade man would be to lower the whole tone and prestige 
of university education. This is a great danger in India, and it is tenfold greater 
now' on account of the w a r. One of my reasons for advocating sci)arate colleges, 
for teaching the bachelor couises at least, is that among the existing, or even 
easily available, staff there is, or will be, more or less ca uniformity of merit. 

her(^ an? some teachers, of course, who {ire below the level ; but few decidedly 
and toweringly above it. Even at the jirosont time among the teaching staff 
VI' ^ different “ services ” there is much distinction without 

Cl orence. Ibis is demoralising. Nothing should bo. done to accentuate it. 

<e) Ihe the colk'ges teaching the bachelor courses should bo pre- 

( .\) Uy each college specialising in coiliain subjects, or departments of subjects, and 
being specially staffed for the purpose 
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(B) By each college having its own residential system, which it should be left free to* 

manage. 

(C) By each college providingvfor the tutorial assistance of its own students. 

(/) The University professors should be men of high ability and recognised standing 
in their subjects, and should be paid on a special scale. 

The professors of the colleges, both European and Indian, should be of the same 
status and pay, except that the European professors should get, in addition, a 
certain overseas allowance. 

The stall of the second-grade colleges should be paid on a lower scale. But those 
among them who prove their merit should bo promoted to the higher grade as 
vacancies occur. University professorships, college professorships, and lecture- 
ships of second-grade colleges should all be included in the university service. 
Principals of colleges should get an additional allowance, as suggested in the 
report of the Dacca University Committee. 

(gr) As regards the constitution of the University I would only say that it will depend 
largely upon the general policy of administration in Bengal as it shapes itself. 
But the management and control of the University should mainly be in the 
hands of experts, i.e., of its own teachers. 

(/t) The schools of Dacca should bo affiliated to the Dacca University. But there 
should be a sejDarate board of management on wliich the University staff should be 
strongly represented for managing and organising these schools. I would even 
suggest that the schools of the Dacca district might bo similarly dealt with so 
as to secure an adequate source of supply for the Dacca University. Schools 
outside the district also should be allowed to send students to the Dacca University 
according to the accommodation available. My suggestions with regard to the 
• matriculation examination are given elsewhere. 

{i) With regard to jihysical tiaining rnd social life in the Uni> ersi.'y the suggestions 
of the Dacca University Committee should bo adopted. 

(/) Th:' distribution of buildings will depend mainly, uf?on one thing, viz,, whether, and 
how much, the University is going to build, in addition to the houses available.. 

Perhaps the be.st arrangements would be as follows : — 

• 

Government House . . . University library and post-graduate 

science teaching, 

Dacca College building . . Senate House and Registrar’s offices and 

post-graduate arts classes, and semi- 
nars, 

Secretariat building . . . The four colleges, . oxamination-halls, 

laboratories for the bachelor courses, 
rtudent and professor, clubs and 
hostels. 

Dacca College hostel building . Dacca College hostel. 

Engineering School hostel build- 
ing (Enlarged if necessary) . Jagannath College hostel. 

(k) The college for the well-to-do classes should be dropped. A nKxlical college and a 
college of engineering should be established, as also a college of agriculture. 
The college for women should certainly be included. The department of Islamic 
studies should be incorj)orated with the Muhammadan College. 

The scheme I have suggested above will not bo less economical than the one -college 
type of university because, as I have shown, separate accommodation will not be 
required for the four colleges. On the other hand, it will be a less violent 
change from existing arrangements. The one-college type of university is yet 
untried in India and, if it is recommended, it must be slowly introduced. Any 
sudden transformation will defeat its purpose. The available staffs of the 
colleges are used to working on a different basis. The element of healthy emu- 
lation among different colleges has been good for our teaching staff and the 
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privilege of working in a separate sphere of their own though within the 
University is grefitly prized by them. The scheme I have suggested will make 
for better organisation and closer supervision* It will afford better opportun- 
ities for individual capacity to display itself in matters other than mere lecturing. 

.( ) Universities on the lines of the scheme suggested above could, with advantage, be 
established, in time, at Rajshahi and Chittagong. 


ClIATTERJEB, RaMANANDA. 

.;i) I do not exactly know how the Dacca University scheme stands at present; 
though when the Dacca University Committee published their report in Decem- 
ber, 1912, I studied it and made some remarks upon it in tlie Modem Review 
for February, 1912, which I annex as an appendix to my answers. 

Not knowing definitely the modifications which the scheme may have undergone 
since the publication of the report I am unable to offer any suggestions. 
i'i») l am opposed to the establishment of othcf universities on the lines of the Dacca 
scheme. I am of the opinion, however, that federal universities may be 
established at other centres of population besides Calcutta and Dacca. I would 
make those towns in each ( ivision university centres wJiich have already got 
first-grade colleges. For tlio Burdwan division a university should be estab- 
lished at Bankura ; for the Presidency division at Berhampur ; for the 
Rajsliahi division at Rajshahi ; and for the Dacca division at Dacca. The 
Cliittagong division is not siifiiciently populous and advanced in education to 
require a separate university. Colleges in that division may be affiliated with 
the proposed University at Dacca. 1 make these suggestions on the understand- 
ing that the students of any district or division should always have the fullest 
freedom to join any university they like. People sliould have the right to 
establish new colleges in places within a division on satisfying prescribed 
requirements and to get them affiliatexi to tJie divisional university. 

Besides the above I would suggest the establishment of a university at Darjeeling. 
I make this suggestion because of the climate of the place, and becduso it would 
afford excellent opportunities for the study of geology, botany, forestry, anthro- 
pology, zoology, and agriculture (with special reference to horticulture and the 
production of tea). 

To begin with universities may bo cstablislicd only in those places, e,g„ Rajshahi 
and Dace i, which arc already cimtres of intellectual activity. 


APPKXDIX. 

From the report we find that the proposed Dacca University will not teach anything, 
rgeiicrally speaking, that is not taught at Calcutta, nor will it teach anything to a higher 
standard than here. So, so far as the teaching feature is concerned, it does not much 
matter whether you call the place of instruction a college or a university. We shall 
point out later on that Dacca proposes to do systematically certain things in the way 
.of teaching which Calcutta is utterly lacking or deficient in. 

When the project was first announced the greatest stress was laid on its teaching 
and residential features, leading people to expect that Dacca would, in course of time, 
become another Oxford or Cambridge. Let us sec now how far that expectation is likely 
’to be fulfilled so far as tlie residential feature is concerned. 

In a residential university the thing that'is laid stress upon is that it is a sort of family 
in which the tie of relationship is the common pursuit of knowledge. It is a body com- 
posed of the discoverers and the learners of truth, of the teachers and the taught, of the 
trainers and the trained, of masters and disciples. Men of different races, oreedQ, com- 
plexions, or castes may be there, but these distinctions are either ignored and lost sight 
■of, or occupy a very subordinate place in men’s thoughts. Thus, the atmosphere becomes 
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liberalising, humanising, and unifying. What will be the case at Dacca ? First let us 
lock at the teachers. The distinction, based on the colour of the teachers’ skin, between 
the Indian and tlie Provincial Educational Services will be maintained. It is a strange 
distinction in a place of learning. The students will see constantly before their eyes 
the concrete fact that; however distinguished for scholarship and original work a country- 
man of theirs may be, he cannot claim to be in the higher service as a matter of right. 
They will see that it is not intellectual, or other, capacity that matters so much as a 
white skin and a European name. That will, undoubtedly, be a great incentive to the 
devoted pursuit of knowledge. 

Turning to the senate or convocation, as it is called, we find that Mussalmans are 
given special and separate representation. Wo have not heard that at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge there is separate representation of Roman Catholics, Nonconformists, Unitarians, 
Positivists, Hindus, and Mussalmans. 

As regards the students wo find that Mussalmans are to read in a separate college 
and Hindus in other colleges of their own. But oven this has not satisfied the committee. 
The Dacca University is to be the incarnation of the Twentieth Century Brahma and 
will create another caste, yclept the “ well-to-do”, whatever that may moan. In the 
beginning there was Brahma, and he willed that there should be four castes. And, 
according to his will, the Brahman sprang from his head, the Kshatriya from his arms, 
the Vaishya from his thighs, and the Sudra from his feet. The Twentieth Century 
Brahma believes in evolution, and knows that the process of evolution cannot bo arrested. 
So he wills that there is to bo yet another caste, intituled the “ well-to-do ”. It has not 
yet been revealed in the Twentieth Century Veda from what part of the body of the 
up-to-date Brahma this new creature is to bo born. 

This caste of well-to-do’s, again, is to be a mixed caste compounded of Hindus and 
Mussalmans. The Mussalmans are a democratic people, but their solidarity will bo 
broken by the well-to-do’s among them living and studying apart from the ill-to-do’s. 
The question may bo incidentally asked here as to why, if fat Hindus and fat MiiFsal- 
mans can live and study togcithcr, lean Hindus and lean Mussalmans cannot do so. To bo 
logical and thorough-going the committee ought to have i^roposod separate colleges for 
corpulent Hindus and corpulent Mu.ssalmans. 

Regarding hostel accommodation there will be distinction bet-ween Hindu and Mussal- 
man, and between tlie Namasudra and other Hindu castes. For the existence of caste 
distinctions we do not, and cannot, in the least blame the committee. What we have said 
before, and say now, is that on account of Government’s declared policy of religious 
neutrality and other causes, any residential systcmi under official auspices and control 
cannot but enforce caste distinctions in a more rigitl form than is observable in their 
present relaxed condition in Hindu society. This setting back of the hand of social 
reform, liberalism, and progress is very undesirable. Therefore, tlie residential system 
should not be tried under official auspices, or Government should take the risk of giving 
resident students the oj)tion of observing, or not observing, caste distinctions in mes- 
sing as is the case in some private institutions. 

Again, Mussalraan students living on charity need not reside in the college or with 
their natural guardians, but there is no such exemption for poor Hindu students w'ho 
do, or may, live on charity. There must be such Hindu students at Dacca at present or 
in the future. 

Regarding athletic exercises the well-to-do’s will have ponies to ride as an additional 
exercise. Probably tho ill-to-do’s will not be taught riding lest the world repeat the pro- 
verbial joke about beggars on horseback. But the state of the domestic finances of 
some of the well-to-do’s may set waggish tongues loose in the same direction. Howove", 
the Lean Men may be permitted to have the satisfaction of grooming the Fat Men’s 
horses. 

Regarding studies Mussalmans will be allowed to obtain degrees of which thereat 
value wall be three-fourths mediaeval and one-fourth modern, but the declared value 
will be equal to the modern degrees of B.A. and M.A. obtainable by showing proficiency 
mainly or entirely in modern knowledge. There is to be no such mediaeval door to 
preferment open to Hindus. 
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Regarding academic costume Mussalmfins will wear a uniform dross ; Hindus wiR 
be free to choose what garments they like (excluding motley, we hope). 

Regarding religious instruction and observance for Mussaluxan i “ prayer and religious; 
observance and instruction should bo compulsory for those boys whoso parents so wish, 
under regulations to be made by the governing body of the college”. For Hindus and 
others there is to bo no such rule, for which we do not blame the committee. 

Regarding the Bengali language and literature, in addition to the existing Bengali 
books which, in the opinion of the committee, are mainly of. a Hindu character, there* 
is to be a literature of a Mussalman character, written to order as it were. 

So it is quite clear that the spirit of corporate life will have free play on account of 
the various^all-pervading and complex divisions which will exist in the Dacca University. 
Who does not know that free ventilation is greatly facilitated by dividing a house intO’ 
many separate rooms by the erection of a good many w^alls ? 

The blowing of the breeze of scholastic fraternity through the partitions of race, creed,, 
caste, studies, dress, and pecuniary position, in some cases dividing the teachers, and in 
some cases both tcatdiers and students, does not seem to us possible. 

As proposed to be constituted Dacca will not, in our opinion, be another Oxford or 
Cambridge. If our fears be falsified wo shall rejoice. 


Deyarlments of the University, 

The department of arts w'ill irudude the subjects ordinarily studied in an Indian 
university, instruction Ix'ing giv(*n in the lower branches by the colleges and in the higher 
by the University.” 

Under those circumstances, tlie proposals involve some duplication of costly appoint* 
ments, etc. 8o many principals need not be appointed. 

“ The iiuinbor of languages tauglit will be much smaller.” 

Regarding Islamic studies the report says : — 


“ We endorse the opinion of the committee that a student thus trained will have the 
opportunity of becoming a ripe scholar and a man of culture, who should make 
a good Govorninent officer or a suitable recruit for a learned profession.” 

After the words “ a ripe scliolar and a man of culture ” xve should like to add the words 
“ of the mediajval ago ap])roximatoly ”. Islamic studies and Brahmanic studies may 
certainly sharpen tht5 intellect and j)roducc some effect oix character and the emotions, 
but they cannot be considered a substitute for modern knowledge and culture. A student 
pursuing modern studies is unquestionably a better informed and more^seful man and 
is more lit for life under modern conditions than a bacliclor or ir aster of Islamic studies 
is likely to be. Under the eircuiustauccs, it is an iiijustieo to Muhammadan and non- 
Muhammadan Ji. A.’s and M. A.’s to lay down that H. I.’s and M. I.’s would, for all prac* 
tical purposes, be considered equal to them, and this injustice is mainly from the pecu- 
niary or worldly point of view. But the harm th.at will bo done to Muh immadaus them- 
sohes will bo of a deeper character. The sooner the poo|)lcof India leave medievalism 
behind, and bring themselves in line with the rest of humanity, the bettor. But,, 
whilst Hindus will have a lilessiug in the guise of a difficulty in having to pass the B. A. 
and M. A. fiu’ obtaining worldly preferniout, Mussalrnans will be tempted to loiter in the 
old-w orld of mediajval days by the artificial equalisation of the values of the B. I and 
B. A. and M. 1 . and M. A. degrees. 


Wo certainly think that, whatever drawbacks there may be at Dacca, there should 
bo an engineering college there. A modern university without an engineering depart- 
ment would be a very defective institution. For this very reason wo must stronsly 
condemn the proposal to deprive Caleuttaof its Civil Engineering College. Paul ought 
to bo paid, but Peter ought not to be robbed for the purpose. ^ 

The eommiUeo “ debated the question wliothcr a < ollege of agriculture should form 
a part of the new University. It appeal's to us that there is no scope at Dacca for an 
° ''Wvorsity grade, liut that it might bo desirable to found an agricultural 
t oxporiraontal farm, which is situated a few 

^ na «l • Wo are altogether of a different opinion.. 

Situated in a province which is mainly ogricnitural. in a part of the proyinoe which. 
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has practically a monopoly of jute production and raises an immense crop of rice, and 
on the borders of which lies Assam — the homo of tea and the growing rubber estates — 
Dacca seems to us eminently fitted to have an agricultural college. But, as all our 
existing universities are mainly concerned with literary, speculative, and ornamental 
studies it is only fitting that the new one should fight shy of instruction which may 
increase the number of producers of wealth and improve the material condition of the 
people. It is in harmony with the entire character of the scheme that there is to be no 
technological department also. As the improvement of the material condition of the 
people is of paramount importance in India so is the fighting of disease a matter 
of groat urgency. But, in the Dacca scheme, though there is enough money to throw 
away on practically useless or retrograde projects, there is not suflScient money for a 
full-fledged rr cdical c ollege. I’hci e is, for the present, to be only a section teaching up to 
the first M.B. standard of Calcutta. 

Colleges and i indents, 

“ All Muhamm'dan students in residence will join the Mrhnn maclan College, unless 
it is found desirable at some future time to attach a hostel for MuJiammnitans to some 
other college ; hut it should he open to a Mvh imm'tdan siu lent who lives with his parents 
or guirJians to enter any college on the - ame terms as other non-resident students'' 

The words wo have italicised shed a faint gleam of hope for the lover of humt'-n 
solidarity. 

In the college for the well-to-do classes there is a provision for 100 Hindu and 20 
Mussalman students. Wo wish all the colleges were similarly constituted for all creeds 
and sects. 

Entrance qaali/ications. 

The committee considers that, for the present at any rate, the matriculation certi- 
ficate of Calcutta must remain the solo general entrance qualification for the two univers- 
ities”. 

When the Dacca project "was first broached its advocates thought they had scored 
an important point by pointing out that Calcutta n atriculation candidates numbered 
so many thousands that it was impossible to observe equality of standard in valuing, 
their answers. Whether one could pass the Calcutta matriculal ion or not was a game of 
chance, said a well-known missionary advocate of the scheme. So it was thought tha t 
one of the first things that Dacca would do w’ould be to hold a separate matriculatioui 
of its own and save some candidates from being victimised by the Calcutta game of 
chance. But, alas, alas, man proposes, but stubborn fact disposes. 

Oeneral courses of study. 

“ The Dacca University should adopt the length and divisions of the Calcutta courses 
in arts and science, which are well suited to students who begin their rniversity career 
at the stage of development reached by a boy wlio has passed through a Bengal high 
school. Uniformity in this respect will also be convenient in the case of two univers- 
ities whose students, drawn from the same area, may sometimes be compelled to transfer 
from one university to the other.” 

^is is a wise decision. But it also show’s that, from the point of view of subjects of 
study, a separate university was not required at Dacca. 

We find that some subjects taught at Calcutta have been omitted. We think Pali 
and geology should have been included. As for new subjects, sociology and anthro- 
pology should be made subjects of study.. India offers exceptional opportunities for 
he study and investigation of these subjects at first hand. Political science is sufficiently 
important to be treated as an independent branch of know ledge, not as subsidiary to 
economic^ As parts of economics, again, statistics and finance should bo specially 
emphasised. In the advanced courses of history, epigraphy and numismatics should have 
o cen included. 

good^^ adoption of the system of “ examination by compartments,” so far as it goes, is 
VOL. IX 
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Bengali, 

“ The sub-committoo express the view that no book should bo rejected aa a text or 
a model on account of its containing words conveying idetis and sentiments peculiar to 
the Mull irnmadans, Buddliisfcs, or other sections of the population, or such words in 
common use among them as have not an exact equivalent in current Bengali ; all indi- 
genous sources should be drawn upon to enrich the vocabulary and to increase the 
expressive power of the language, that its growth and expansion should become the 
common concern of every section of the people. 

“ Bengali literature is at present permeated mainly by Hindu ideas, and there is a 
great paucity of literature on subjects derived from authentic Arabic or Persian sources 
such as will interest Muhammadan students. To remove this defect the sub-committee 
suggest tlmt the Government or the University sliould encourage authors to publish 
Bengali books of a Muhammadan character and that such books should be included in 
tlie works proscribed as models of stylo.” 

Great Briiain and Ireland are inhalited bj' both Protestants and Roman Catholics, and, 
most of the British authors being Protestsmts, English literature “ is permeated mainly 
by Protestant ideas But neither the British Government nor any Brit sh University 
has taken stops to encourage authors to publish English books of a Roman Catholio 
character with a view to such books being prescribed as models of English style. We 
supiiose they should take a lesson from the Dacca University. 

The Anglo-Indian official world and all who work under their influence and direction 
seem obsessed witli the idea that in India everything, human, legislative, and local bodies, 
the different branches of the administration, university management, studios, languages, 
literature, etc., should pa i take of a bipartite character, Hindu and M hammadan. 

If books of a h i madan cliaracter are to be oneouraged wdiy not those of a Christian 
or Buddliist character to be ordered to be written ? Then Bengali literature may be 
•“ improved ” in all directions. 

We do think that books written by Hindu, Mus:alman,Cliristian, Buddhist, and other 
authors sliould bo prescribed as text-books or as models of style wdien they are sufficiently 
good. But Bengali literature as literature is neither Hindu, nor Mussalman, nor Christian ; 
it is simijly Bengali, And the idea that models of style can be manufactured to order 
is sim])ly ridiculous. Which of the models of EngUsh prose style are the creations of a 
government or university fiat ? Did Milton or Burke or Addison or Goldsmith or Cowper 
or L' mb or Landor or Ruskin or Matthew' Arnold write to anybody’s order ? If any man, 
or class of men, love literature, have the literary genius, have something to say to their 
fellowmen, and feel an irresistible impulse and a delight in giving literary expression to 
it they will create literature. Government or i niversity patronage can help in bringing 
forth text-books, cram-books, and catch -rui^ees, but it is a vain hope to expect the birth 
of models of style from such encouragement. There may be born books like some of the 
wrenched ones recommended by the Calcutta University as “ models of style”. 

The committee have shown good sense by recognising that “ Bengali is the common 
vernacular of the Muh «n madan students of Eastern Bengal.” 

Bengali, like every other written language, ought to be studied philologically and 
historically, but wo do not find any provision made for such study. 

Sanskrit 

Erom the worldly point of view Hindus and Mussalman s w'ould have been treated 
impartially if a separate department of Brahmanic studies had been created and made 
equal in value to Islamic studies as leading to degrees. But wo are grateful to the 
committee for not showing this consistent impartiality. For the more modernised citizens 
we have in the country the better. 

But wo cannot endorse the reasoning of the committee which has led them to decide 
not to rccommeiid the creation of a department of Brahmanic studies. They “ consider 
that if it be decided to introduce an Anglo-Sanskrit course the experiment should be 
made in connection with the Sanskrit College in Calcutta” ; why not, then, by the 
experiment of introducing an Anglo- Arabic course in connection with the Calcutta 
Madrassah T 
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The sub-committeo state that the study of Sanskrit has suffered in Indian universitiei 
by the failure to bring it into relationship with other subjects. By their suggestions that 
a candidate studying the early history of India for the B. A. degree should be permitted 
to offer the original text of some of the Gupta inscriptions as part of his examination in 
Sanskrit, and that a candidate taking pldlosophy should bo allowed to include in his 
Sanskrit course a philosophical text in the original, they indicate how this defect may be 
removed.” 

This is good. 

Economics, 

” The course of economic studios suggested by the sub-committee is designed, at 
the same time, to promote the general culture of the student, and to fit him for any career 
in which he may be called upon to deal with business affairs. 

** Descriptive economics is given a prominent place in the B. A. course. The student 
of a Western university is well acquainted with the elementary facts upon which cconomio 
theories have been built. For him the reading of a text-book on economics is compara- 
tively easy ; in it he finds in an organised form much of his previous knowledge and ex- 
})erienoe. The disadvantage under which an Indian student labours in this respect can 
only be removed by introducing him at an early stage to the common facts of industrial 
processes and organisation. Simple descriptions of the materials, conditions, anrl methods 
of the more important industries, including agriculture, will form the chief portion of 
this branch of the subject, whiesh will also include the usual matters detilt with in text- 
books on commercial geography and Indian economics. S[)ecial attention should bo paid 
to local economic conditions and activities and, in dealing with them, students should 
be encouraged to cultivate their powers of observation and to get into touch with 
practical affairs. 

“The same principle of scholarship in close oonbict with the actualities of economic 
life should govern the scheme of M. A. studies. The course, besides covering the more 
advanced generalities of the subject, will allow speciali ation on the one hand so broad 
.as to give scope to the student’s particular abilities, on tlic other hand so limited as 
to afford him time to consult original sources of information and to gain by accepted 
authorities. A student embarking on fcuch a specialised coiir: o of studies need not 
necess.irily follow the beaten track ; a problem like tlio famine problem, an industry like 
the cotton industry, a period of economic history, the works of a groat economist, any 
of these would furnish him with ample opportunity for study and research for the 
materials would be scattered, and their collection and systematic treatment would 
involve wide reading and careful and original thought. These individual studios will 
"necessarily be guided by^the economic interests* and trend of research of the seminar.” 

Wo are in agreement with the committee in these views. ^ 

We think finance and statistics should be g von a very prominent place. 

Philosophy, 

The physiology of the brain and the nervous system should form part of the philosophy 
course. 

Methods of instruction and study. 

We approve of the methods of tutorial instruction and supervised private study and 
of the arrangement that B.A. lectures (both pass and honours) should bo inter-collegiate. 
Amidst so many separating influences this will be a welcome unifying feature. 

We do not tiiink one hour’s instruction a week will be enough for Bengali. 

The proposal to establisli an archaeological and historic&l museum is a step in the right 
direction. 

The committee have done well to recognise that ” Indian students, given the 
requisite opportunity, have shown themselves to be capable of adi anced work. An 
Indian parent can rarely afford to support his son at a university after he has 
taken the degree of master ; and it will, therefore, be necessary to grant scholarships to 
A certain number of students to enable them to remain for research work. . . As 

proposed -by the Indian Universities Gomnussion the 25 years* age-limit for entering 
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Government service should be relaxed in tho case of research students. We further 
suggest that ti e University should issue a quarterly journal for tl:e publication or repub- 
licat on of paj)ers giving the results of original research on tho part of both professors and 
students”. 

Staff, 

Wo do not hold tho < ommittce' responsible for the distinction, mainly racial, made 
in India lefeveo.i Indian Educational and rroviiicial Educational Service officers ; but 
they ought to have recorded a ])rotest against it, as Dr. Rash Bchary Ghofe has done in 
his minute of dissent in the following terms : — 

“ Tliougli I am strongly in favour of the introduction of a largo European element I 
am bound to say that, if the object of a residential university is to foster a cor- 
j)orato life and a feeling of comradeship, I doubt very much whether putting tho 
European and the Indian professors into separate pens is the best way to attain 
it. As Sir A^aleiitiiie Chirol points out, before Sir Cliarlcs Aitchison’s Commission 
sat, ‘ Indians and Europeans used to work side by side in the superior graded 
service of the department and until quite recently they had drawn the same 
pay. Tlve Commission abolished this equality and put the Europeans and the 
Indians into separate pens. Tho European pen was named the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, and tlie native pen was named tho Provincial Educational 
vService. Into the Provincial Service w'ero put Indians holding lower pests than 
any held by Europeans and with no prospects of ever rising to the maximum 
salaries hitherto within their reach. To pretend that equality was maintained 
under the now scheme is idle, and the grievance thus created has caused a 
bitterness whicli is not allayed by the fact that the Commission created 
analogous . grievances in other branches of the public service ’ {Indian 

U rarest, pages 213-14.) 

The committee, doubtless, felt themselves bound to follow’ tho existing system ; but 
tho scheme formulated by them should be liable to revision after the- 
Islington Commission. 

Tho committee recognise that “ good teachers even for the higher w ork can readily 
be obtained in the provincial service ” so far as Sanskrit and philosophy are con- 
cerned. Wc can, at a moment’s notice, name provincial service men who are as good 
for higher work in other subjects as any Indian service man. 

“ It is very desirable that those sp)ccial p)rofcssors sliould have already made names 
for themselves in Kurop) 0 . If such is tho case their fame will become asso- 
ciated with tlio Dacca University and will inspire confidence in its teaching. 
They will, alone and in conjunction with the junior members of the staff and 
the research students, p)ublisli memoirs in tho various learned and scientific 
journals of Europe, and will thus secure a recognition for their adopted 
' niversity which w ill i)rove a continual and powerful incentive to further 
effort. They w ill servo as a coniitjcting link w ith Europe, and s ) assist in 
kee|)ing tho University in touch with other centres of learning and research. 
They will put life, energy, and high character into all branches of tho teaching 
of their subject. They will, in fact, teach the teachers the most impiortant 
branch, perhaps, of the work of a modern professor. They will also establis’i 
schools of research, in which investigation will be carried out under their influ- 
ence and direction. Indeed, it is almost impossible to exaggerate the force which 
even one man of great ability and enthusiasm for his subject can exercise in a 
university. He literally inspires both his staff and his pupils, and it is difficult 
to conceive of a university which rightly fulfils its mission unless it p[>08sesses 
some men on its teaching staff of this high quality. Tho value of such men is 
thoroughly well recognised in Europe, where every effort is made to attract and 
retain them.” 

This is a fine passage cmbo<lying a fine dream, but one which will not materialise until 
tho racial distinction made between the Indian and provincial services is utterly done 
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away with. The distinction is unjust, galling, and insulting, and must bo resented more 
than ever in a residential institution. 

Distinctive University dress, 

“ The wearing of cap and gown or other distinctive university dross is an aid to dis- 
cipline and an encouragement to corporate feeling. The dress of Hindu students does 
not lend itself readily to distinctive treatment and it docs not appear to bo practicable 
to proscribe any kind of university uniform f r under-graduates. The sub- oiiimittee 
for the Muhammadan College recommend that a uniform dress should be prescribed for 
the members of that t ollego ; in their case no special obstacle exists, and wo think thah 
the suggestion is a good one.” 

The ordinary everyday dress of Hindu and Mussalman Bengalis is the same. Only 
some of the latter use a cap, which is not always the fez. Some, no doubt, dress like Behari 
or Hindustani Mussalmans. Hindu and Mussalman Bengali pleaders dress in the same 
way. When Hindu and Mus alm^tn ftud mts go to Oxford or Citmbridge th jy wear the 
same academical costume as English students. Taking all these facts into consideration 
we do not think it would bo beyond the wit of man to devise a common university dress 
for all classes of students. Had we the power wo would insist that this should be done. 
The Bengal Government should insist upon this being done and call for designs from 
competent tailoring firms and otiiors. 

Physical training. 

Wo whole-heartedly support all that the ( ommittee say under this heading, with 
the addition that riding should be taught to all students who can pay a fee specially fixed 
for the purpose, and not merely to ” well-to-do ” or engineering students. 

College for the well-to-do classes. 

Wo are entirely and absolutely against tlic establishment of a separate college for 
tlio well-to-do classes. If even the Prince of Wales can join an ordinary Oxford i olloge 
we do not see why our well-to-do students cannot join t olleges where “ ill-to-do ” students 
jnirsue their studies. If they are too vain or arrogant to do so it is no business of 
(jioveiiiment or a university to pander to that undesirable feeling. The utmost that it 
is allowable to do for them is to provide good hostel accommodalion for them. A class 
that in any way isolates or allows itself to bo isolated suft'ors and makes the country 
a loser. Contact and competition with the larger world is good for all. If the college 
for the well-to-do classes bo rc'ally established the young men “ educated ” there will 
become arrogant and will be cut off from the main current of national life. There will 
not be much cordial feeling between them and other students. A considerable number 
of the sons of the old landholding classes have beiicfitcKl by education in our ordinary 
colleges. As for rich pleaders they all owe their training to the ordinary colleges. 

Social precedence in Hindu society is according to caste, not according to wealth. 
If there be any social precedence in Mussalman society it is determined by birth, the 
Saiyid occupying the foremost place. Even this sort of distinction is undesirable, and 
a distinction based on wealth is still more so. We share Dr. Rash Bchary Ghosc’s views 
on this subject : — 

“I am sorry I cannot bring myself to accept the recommendation of my colleagues 
upon this subject. In the first place, the expression “well-to-do classes” is 
extremely vague. In the next place, the comparative isolation of young men 
belonging to thesb classes would deprive them of half the benefits of a resi- 
dential university. I am also strongly of opinion that if the wealthier classes 
want a separate college it is their duty to endow it themselves. And this reminds 
me that it has been !ifugg3sted that the landlords’ fees paid under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act should be diverted for the purpose of building the proposed college. 
Now it seems to mo that this proposal is based upon the assumption that the 
whole of these moneys belongs to tig landlords. This assumption, however, is 
not, I venture to think, well founded. My own impression is that the greater 
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part of these fees is due to tenure holders or to small landowners. I should also- 
point out that the law says that these fees may be, and not shall 6e, forfeited 
to (lov’crnmont. It is, therefore, a mere privilege which, I take it, Government 
would be slow to exercise not only in the interest of the landlord who may 
liappeti to be a person under disability, or a pardanashin woman, but also in its 
own interest, as the three years must be calculated from the date of the service of 
the notice prescribed in section 12, section 13, or section 15, as the case may be, 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act, and we all know that such notices are not always 
duly served.” 

Engineering. 

Wc think the committee have made out a good case for an engineering college at 
Dacca. But, in spite of their special pleading, wc are not convinced that Calcutta should 
be deprived of the college that it has. J'he neighbourhood of Calcutta offers great 
advantages for engineering education. It would be scandalous not to take advantage 
of them in the most natural and direct w^ay. 

In order to show that there should bo law classes at Dacca, and we agree that there 
should be, the committee observe that “ the Dacca law classes, which have been in 
existence since 1864, have produced many sound lawyers and successful practitioners; 

their abolition would occasion great disappointment and discontent I’o deprive 

the new University of legal students, staff, and library would limit its scope and restrict 
its variety in a very important direction, and would render the whole institution less 
complete and efficient.” 

Wc are in sympathy with this line of defence. Wo would only ask the committee 
and tl e (Jovernment to bear in mind that exactly the some things may bo said with 
regard to the Sibpur Civil Engineering College and the Calcutta University. What 
is Italic c for the goose, etc. 

Administration of the University. 

Out of 140 members of the convocation only 30 are to be elected by the registered 
graduates, 25 by the gene.'al body, and 5 Muhammadan graduates by the Muha » madan 
registered graduates. Ten Muh ur madan graduates will be nominated by the (chancellor, 
and 21 other ])crsons, of whom at least Iwj-thirds shall be non-officials, shall be simi- 
larly nominated. »So that the non-officials will be in a hopeless minority. All professors 
(excluding junior and assistant professors) will be ex-offxio members. All Indian service 
men will be professors and the majority of provincial and subordinate service men will 
be', junior and assistant i)rofessors. So that this will mean that all European instructors 
wdll be senators and most Indian instructors will not be senators. And yet, in spite of 
such racial distin( tions, it is hoped that corporate life and comradeship will grow up at 
Dacca. Junior and : ssistant professors are to bo excluded from the board of studies also. 

The establishment of an appointment board is a good idea. 

Regarding the Mulnui madan dectorate Dr. Rash Behary Ghose says : — 

*• The proposed separate electorate for Muhan madan graduates may, I fear, lead to- 
a cleavage between them and the Hindu graduates, with very undesirable 
results. I am, how'ever, entirely in favour of reserving a certain number ‘of 
memberships for Muhan madans to be elected by a mixed electorate.” 

Concluding remarks. 

One of the main objects of a university is to impart knowledge, train the intellect, 
and ciiable the mind to seek and discover new truths. Another main object is to pro- 
duce men of character. In order to develop and strengthen the character it is necessary 
to isolate and ])rotcct the young from evil influences to a great extent. But complete ‘ 
isolation is not desirable ; for students are, in their future careers, to become men of 
the world, not hermits r.or monks. They arc to acquire knowledge of the world, and to 
bo good and do good, in spite of opposing forces. Therefore, in a residential university 
there should be provided, under proper safeguards, points of contact with the life of the 
town and ot the country. Students cannot otherwise be men of robust chara cter ^ 
they may have only what Macaulay calls “ valetudinarian virtue « 
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Character has two sides, a negative and a positive one. The negative aspect is that 
a man should refrain from indulging in vice or in doing harm to others, etc. This ensures 
the harmlossness of a man. But the world cannot go on with only harmless men. Men 
must also be docirs ; they must do good, and combat and destroy evil. Only men who 
love their fellow-men can develop this positive side of character to the full. This love 
finds scope both in, ^and springs from, social service. We cannot develop this in 
this brief note, nor indicate the possible lines of so'jial service for students. But a 
residential university should afford opportunities for such service. 

Another great object of a university is to produce good and useful citizems. Therefore, 
a university should have points of contact with the administration of the country and 
its civic life. Our grown-up men have very little direct power to mould the political 
and civic life of the country, and our students nil. But, as the Dacca University Com- 
mittee’s Report has not excluded the word “ citizenship ” from its pages, we may be 
allowed to enquire how young men are to have the sense of citizenship developed without 
any contact with civic or political life. Is it not vain to dream of having an Oxford in 
Bengal without all the features and rights and privileges of Oxford ? Cannot the 
graduates, instructors, and senators of Dacca have the franchise for the municipality 
and the provincial legislative council ? 

On the points touched upon in this note the report is entirely silent. [ The Modem 
Review^ February, 1913.] 


Chatterjee, Santosh Kumar,. 

Ths proposed Drcc i University will be of the unitary type as contrasted with the 
existing Calcutta University, which is of the federal type. With the steady 
increase in the number of students in this province it has become a matter of 
imperious necessity to create new centres of learning and research to minister to 
the educational needs of im|)ortant localities. Owing to financial stringency 
caused by the war the scope of the contemj)lated Dacca University has been 
very much restricted. But the completed University should comprise at least 
the following institutions i — (1) several arts colleges ; (2) a fully-equipped medical 
college, giving the highest training to its students ; (3) a college of engineering, 
civil and mechanical ; (4) a technological institute ; and (5) a law college. 

To satisfy the demands of the Muhammadan community Government proposes to 
start a separate arts college for Muhammadan students only. In the original 
scheme the"c was also the plan of a college for well-to-do classes but, for various 
reasons. Government has not accepted the latter proposal. The idea underlying 
these various schemes seems to be that the new University ought to satisfy the 
requirements of the various sections of the community. This contention is 
undoubtedly, right. But it is doubtful whether the object they have in view 
will be attained by creating separate educational water tight compartments in 
which the students of the different sections of the community will be exclusively 
brought up. This will inevitably tend to set up artificial barriers between the 
various groups, and the distance that at present separates them will be widened 
still further in course of time.^ This is an end which will hardly be contemplated 
with equanimity by any genuine educationist. 

The creation of separate denominational colleges for particular communities in 
India under Government auspices appears, therefore, to be by no means an 
unmixed blessing. I venture to think that the grievances of the Muhammadan, 
aftd some sections of the Hindu, community who have hitherto failed to take 
full advantage of educational facilities can be met by (1) reserving a certain 
minimum number of seats for them in the arts colleges : such percentage to be 
fixed with reference to the ratio the number of students belonging to these 
communities bears to the general body of the students ; and (2) organising resi- 
dential hostels for them under the supervision and control of the various 
colleges. In these hostels social amenities of all kinds can be secured for them 
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and provision can be made foi tutorial assistance^ as also for religious instruction, 
if this is thought desirable by leaders of thought among these communities. 
The special needs and requirements of each section of the community can be 
very well looked after in these hostels. And, at the same time, this will not 
stand in the way of the development of a true esprit de corps among the students 
of different groii]:)s in the same college. 

(ii) Dacca is naturally marked out, next to Calcutta, as an eligible seat of a new 
university. Northern Bengal also may later on claim a similar consideration from 
Government. The Rajshahi College will naturally bo the nucleus of a new 
university for North Bengal. But before this goal is reached the Rajshahi 
College will have to be expanded and strengthened in its different departments 
so that it may gradually be fit for M. A. teaeliing in the most important subjects 
of study. 


CiiATTERJEE, Eai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 

(ii) Yes (without any reference to the Dacca .‘chemc, whi ;h I have not studied); residen- 
tial universities, with teaching, and not examination for its main object, may, with 
advantage, be established in convenient centres in Bengal — as, for instance, in 
Dacca, Chittagong, Barisal, Rang]mr, Burdwan, or Asansol. 


CiiATTERJEE, SttlS ClIANDRA. 

This question is one in which I, being a Dacca man, arn personally and more 
specially interested, and I hope you will bear with mo if 1 offer my remarks at some 
kmgth. 

At the outsc't let mo tell you that Tam strongly opposed to the idea of a separate 
university at Dacca, or at any other place within the presidency of Bengal, for a 
81 ‘parate university would mean the establishment of a separate controlling agency. 
Tho creation of a separate controlling agency would lead to very serious political 
results. It would mean interference with the steady growth of a feeling of 
nationality, which is essential for the \v('ll-being of the people, and which js being 
developed through education under tho same university. As a matter of fact, I 
would take the same stand wdth regard to it as I did with regard to the partition 
of Bengal. One might very w'cll say that, if Kngland has her Oxford and Cambridge, 
tlieii why not Bengal? ^ly simple answT>r is that Bengal is not Fiiigland. England 
might afford more universities, for there the question of nationality docs not arise. As 
a matter of fact, her universities grow' log after the nationalisation of the I'lnglish 
people was cousuminatcd, but not so in India or in Bengal. 

Besides, a S(‘parfito university at Dacca W'as never asked for by tho people at 
large, nor do the latter w'ant it even now'. Here, I hope, you w'ill pardon me if 
I relate the circumstances under which the idea of a separate university at Dacca 
crew. It was in tho year 1912 when tho death kntdl of the now defunct Eastern 
Bengal and Assam Government w'as sounded by Lord Hardinge’s Government that 
an annonnceinent was made by I.ord Hardingo him.self to tho effect that a separate 
residential university would bo established at Dacca. This whole thing was inter- 
preted as a measure of consolation to tho injured feelings of tho Muhammadan com- 
munity wdio, it W’as believed, were smarting under a feeling of pain at tho abolition 
of the infant province. Aftar this announcement an elaborate committee was formed 
to draw up a scheme, under the presidency of Mr. Nathan, I.C.S. Before tlje scheme 
could be put into execution the war now devastating Europe broke out and held up 
the exeeiitiou of the scheme. Between then and now a great deal has been said 
and w'rittcn for and against tho University, but up till now most of the supporters 
of the scheme liave been interested persons, and the busybodies who are nobodies 
•under tho Calcutta University, and who hope to be somebodies when a sham university 
is thrust upon the people, have been the strongest and warmest supporters. Again, 
there are persons who thiTik the creation of a separate university at Dacca will bring 
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them reuts, will bring them job-work for printing-presses, will mean the conversion 
of their service from private into State service, and it is these persons who have 
been enamoured by the scheme. But, from the popular point of view, no one could 
possibly approve of the scheme. 

From the people’s point of view a separate university is unacceptable, for education 
will be — 

(a) costly and more restricted; 

{h) under official control and without freedom; and 
(c) productive of mischevous political results. 

Anyone acquainted with the conditions of university life in Dacca as it at 
present obtains will admit that the cost of education has gone up in recent years 
abnormally. The average monthly cost of a student is about Rs. 30. But in oui 
days — I took my degree in 1897 — the cost of education was not so high. I do not 
tliink I am less educated than most of the graduates that are turned out from oui 
University now. If we analyse the cost wo shall find a great deal of the expenditure 
is made up of unnecessary items. For instance, big and palatial buildings are 
deemed absolutely necessary for the housing of students. But most of the students 
come from the ranks of the middle and poorer classes who live in huts. Thus, 
people who have to spend all their lives in huts, find themselves, for a temporary 
period, as the effect of the system, transferred to palatial buildings, with electric lamps 
and shower-baths. They become used to a kind of life which, under ordinary circum 
stances, they cannot enjoy in tho ordinary walks of life. This is very injurious as it 
leads to the formation of certain mischievous habits, and even exerts a mischievous 
influence on tho mind. 

Anyone who is acquainted with the economic condition of the country will admit 
that it is cheap education that we want at present. A cheap education may be dreaded 
by some as had edneatiou, hut a cheap education is not necessarily bad. The education 
ill Hindu India was very clieap, but not at all bad; indeed, it was very good. 

It is found that in almost every country smart boys from tlie log cabin inarch 
to White House, but if you make education costly it will be impossible for these boys 
to proceed with their studies. 

The most mischievous feature of the Dacca University would be found in the 
preponderance of official control. Now, Sir, while the country is claiming a bolter, 
and more substantial, share in the administration of the country, it is ridiculous tc 
think that official control should prevail over the Dacca University. There is always 
some danger in a university being governed by any other authority except that of 
tliG people. It is true that the policy of the Calcutta University is now shaped 
by the officials, and tho University is, from time to time, reduced to tho position of a 
subservient body to Government, but, as tho senate is constituted by some strong 
men of ability and independence, Government is not able to inflict its will as often 
as it wishes. While a reactionary bureaucracy is responsible for the government 
of tho land it is idle not to expect some such things in tho administration of university 
affairs. There is bound to be alvrays some attempt at interference by Government 
in university decisions. The cases of Dr. Suhrawardy and the late Mr. A. Rasul, 
who had incurred the wrath of Go.vernmont, will best illustrate my remarks. In a 
free country, where there is government by the people for the people, there would be 
no occasion for official interference in cases like those of Dr. Sulirawardy and Mr. A. 
Rasul. In England, before the Revolution of 1688, there was an attempt on the 
part of James II to interfere with the universities. But the English pjeople repudiated 
the unjust interference of the king. But a similar action in this country under exist- 
ing circumstances would be impossible, even though there may be justification for 
such repudiation. 

The siinsliine of official favour is very uncertain and precarious — one does not 
always know when it comes, and on whom. Especially in a Dacca university, wffiere 
th(' element of outsiders in the formation is bound to be represented by men of 
mediocre talents always anxious to please Government, it would be difficult to expect 
any independent action, whereas the official camp would be very powerfully rei^resented 
by men of crooked policy whose only title to distinction is the notoriety they have 
achieved in trying to repress the just aspirations of the people, whose merit lies in 
the powers of evil, and whose wisdom may be likened to that of the serpent. Such 
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people do exist in tlie educational world of Dacca. Iliese people have tried to impose- 
their mischievous plans on the Calcutta University and have failed. It is these peopla 
who have been crying the loudest for reforming the Calcutta University not really for 
the welfare of the people, but for their selfish desire to break down even the semblance 
of popular control now obtaining in the Calcutta University. 

If there is official control in the Dacca University the whims of the bureaucrat, 
will have their way. The remarks that I have already made above apply to the 
idea of the creation cf a se])aiato university at Dacca, either federal or residential, 
but there are some additional arguments against a residential university. In a resi- 
dential university arrangements will bo made for the lodging of professors at the uni- 
versity. Both Indian and Kuropean professors will live with the students. But,^ 
under existing political circumstances, European professors will be treated differently 
from the Indian. 'J’be Europeans will live in palatial buildings, with beautiful 
lawms and gardens, whereas the Indian professors will be asked to live in houses w'hich 
arc hardly better than barracks. Although close neighbours they wdll live under 
different circumstances. This will lead and is bound to lead, to the growth of serious- 
feelings of discontent among Indian professors, and the net result of the whole system 
will not be favourable to the w-cll-being of all parties concerned. 

Under the residontijil schemo studo-nts will be closely watched — it may be pre- 
sumed with the host of intentions. But, as a matter of fact, such strict vigilance 
will interfere with the free growth of students — wdiat is wanted is a vigilance which 
will keep the students away from evil, hut, if this interference is inimical to the- 
growth of students, the loss such influence is exercised the better. 

My final contention in this connection is that, in order that education may keep 
pace with the increasing popular demand for it, let then? bo half a dozen more col- 
leges, some to teach arts, some to teach science, some to teach medicine., and soma 
to teach engineering, under the existing Calcutta University, with Indian professors 
and occasional expert foreign professors, for limited years. It wnll not ho out of 
place to mention hero that a sufficient number of good Indian professors are avail- 
able at a moderate cost. At present, generally, the best students of the University 
flock to the intelligent professions, such as the bar, etc., because they can W'ork the.ro 
indo])endently and show' their merits there, and they find no opportunity to show 
their merits in the Education Department simply because they w’ork under their 
European superiors wdio are so not because of their superior merits, but because 
thev belong to the ruling race. 

Thus better organisation and a more careful division of labour wull ensure a better 
management of nniversily affairs by the one eonirolling agency. 


CiiAUDiruRT, The TTon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 

(0 I have considered tlie Dacca scheme. 

It does not_ appeal to mo as^ it distinctly f.avours a particular class of students. 
A Moslem university self-contained no one can object to, but a public university 
open to difforoTit classes of students in w'bich one class is to receive more favourable 
treatment than another is extremely objectionable, especially in a country w^hero 
Moslem and Hindu questions at present require very careful consideration. Local 
universities for local needs arc very desirable, but we are so short of funds, of 
teachers, and of equipment that I feel that the time has not arrived for establishing 
them. 

Largo and influential district colleges, like the Krishn agar* College, have lost 
their position dm; to miserly methods of treatment. Unless one is quite sure of 
adequate educational grants it is better not to think of them at present. 

Large puhlie heriofactions in the olden days w'cre due to religious fooling. The 
present r^liicatiomd system does not anpoal to it. 

The, people are poor, and the middle classes have not much to spare. The call 
upon the richer classes is multifarious, and often proves oppressive. The rich men 
of Bengal do not live mostly in their districts, and it is felt that their local 
sympathies a^r>! weakening. The cost of education our people must he largely 
met from public revenues and, unless Government is prepared to retrench in other 
directions, the educational needs of our people will not be met 8atisfactQrii.y> 
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The Dacca scheme owes its birth to the partition of the province, the result 
of a mistaken administrative policy. The preferential treatment of a class is 
perhaps due to it. Different entrance qualifications are provided for different classes- 
of students. 

Preferential provisions are also noticeable in matters of board and lodging. 

Thero is unequal treatment of different classes of teachers. 

The scheme does not seem to bo financially sound. 

The standard seems lower than that of the Calcutta University. 

Systems of examination condemned by the Indian Universities Commission have 
been adopted. 

(ii) I do not think that such university schemes ought to be adopted in other parts of 
Bengal. 


Chaudhuri, Bhuban Mohan. 

The objectionable features of the Dacca University scheme are its recommendations 
for the establishment of sectarian institutions which will tend to create racial animosi- 
ties and educational differences. Universities like the Dacca University should bo 
established at Rajshahi and Chittagong. 


Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan. 

(i) As far as I have been able to follow the Dacca University scheme I am of opinion- 
that it is not suited to the requirements of the present time. I apprehend,, 
even if the scheme be fully carried out, that it will retard, rather than help, the 
progress of higher education. The residential scheme suggested is too costly to^ 
be taken advantage of by persona of ordinary means. The extent of the 
teaching character of the proposed University is rather limited. Some of the 
recommendations of the committee are likely to lower the standard of the 
examinations and to cheapen the value of the degree. The scheme has introduced 
racial considerations into the question of the status of the teaching staff. It 
is highly desirable that there should be only one type of university in a pro- 
vince for the spread of general education. If more universities can be established,, 
and Government can meet the necessary expenses, specialised universities for 
commcToial, agricultural, industrial, and technical education should be in- 
augurated. 

(ii) I do not think universities on the linei of the proposed Dacca scheme can be 
established at any other centres of population in this presidency. As I have 
suggested above speciali?ed universities for agric ulture, a j plied ch(?mis<ry, and 
selected indu.strios can be cat ibli died at n ofussil centres. I am not in a position 
to point out any particular localities at present. Opinion of committees of 
experts is necessary. 


Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Babu Brojendra Kishore Roy. 

The University system of education has been largely responsible for the introduce 
tion of Western ideals into all matters, and for the destruction of oriental or Hindu- 
ideals of life and thought in the country, resulting practically in the disruption of our 
society and in the development of a spirit of scepticism in regard to all that con- 
stituted our glorious past, thus threatening our denationalisation and gradual extinc- 
tion of our ancient civilisation. T would, therefore, suggest that the Commission 
might consider the possibility of the creation «at Dacca of an oriental or- Hindu 
University somew^hat on the old orthodox Hindu lines for the study mainly of 
oriental Hindu literature, history, philosophy, sciences, arts, industries, crafts, etc., 
in all their different branches, subordinating the study, necessary for worldly practical 
purposes, of mathematies, science, modern history, philosophy, economics, and politico 
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ifihrough the medium of the province’s vernacular-placing the students under &e 
Vamasram discipline as far as possible. The nucleus of such an examining University 
^already exists in Bengal under which the fol students are examined every year and 
Bre given the title of Tirtha. The result aimed at by, and expected from, such a 
University may, among other things, include the following : — 

(a) The training will be more spiritualistic than materialistic, t.e., the students 
will be made to learn to subordinate matter to spirit and not to learn, as 
at present, to make material prosperity the summum bonum of their life; 
will be brought up under the ideal that desire for Artha and Kama^ is to 
be satisfied only when it is not inconsistent with, or does not stand in the 
way of, Dharma. 

{b) Students will be brought up under the old simple mode of life — under the 
strict discipline of Brahmacharya in villages, so that when they grow up 
they will not become a discontented lot, but will be satisfied with the 
little they can honestly earn without hankering after Western luxuries — 
but, while earning an easy and decent livelihood, will find their real and 
highest happiness in contentment, in spiritual culture, and in contributing 
to the peace and contentment of the society by holding up high tlm spiritual 
aspect of life before society. 

■(c) The University will aim at turning out our teachers, and our religious, social, 
educational, political, and economic leaders. 

(d) The University will also aim at turning out experts in our native crafts and 
home industries belonging to, and adapted to, the genius of different castes 
and sub-castes from time immemorial. 


Chaudhusy, The Hon’blo Nawab Stbd Nawabalt, Khaa Bahadur. 

'(i) Having been a member of the committee which diafted the Dacca University 
scheme in 1912 I feel constrained to offer no suggestions for its improvement 
which may go fundamentally against the spirit and principles of that scheme. 
However, in the light of the developments the question of the Dacca University 
has undergone since, I think certain alterations in the scheme are necessary, 
which I have already submitted to the Commission, in conjunction with the 
other members of the Muhammadan deputation that waited on it on the 
12th December. I shall restate them here with slight alterations which may 
be warranted for clearness' sake. I shall begin with the aspect of the questions 
which specially concerns Mussalmans. 

*(«) I think the extent of the representations accorded to Mussalmans in the 
convocation and the council is very inadequate. The Mussalmans form 
a predominant majority of the population of Eastern Bengal, and the 
University which was intended to keep up the advance which Muham* 
madans had made in education during the partition days ought to pay 
special attention to the claims of the community in its governing bodies. 
I realise that the academic interests of the University should not suffer 
on account of Mussalmans, and I would be the last man to suggest that 
academic bodies such as boards of studies should have on them to start 
with a large percentage of representation merely on the strength of their 
number, though, gradually, as Mussalmans take to an educational career 
the necessity would arise to give them their proper share. But, so far as 
the convocation and the council are concerned, whose main function is 
either legislative or administrative, I do not thitak there is any dearth of 
qualified men in the community fit to be returned in sufficient numbers. 

I would, therefore, strongly suggest that Mussalmans should command, 
whether as ex-nfficio members or as ordinary members, not less than a 
half of the total seats of the respective bodies. 

In order that the residential system should be a success an adequate provision 
of Muhammadan professors and lecturers should be made by the 
University. Their presence in the University will be necessary ^'/or the; 
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maintenance of a healthy atmosphere for Muhammadan hostels since it is 
from amongst them that superintendents of hostels will have to be 
selected. At present, vei^ few qualified Muhammadans are attracted to 
the educational profession. Their high standard of living prevents them 
from entering this department on the usual scale of salaries. That is 
why they seek employment in other more lucrative departments. 
And, unless the University offers them the necessary encouragement, ii 
a will not be possible, to find in the University the large body of Muham- 

madan professors so indispensable to the proper working of the Muham- 
madan side of the residential system. 

(c) The cost of living in hostels should not be prohibitive. Else the residential 

system is bound to act prejudicially on the Moslem community, which is- 
proverbially poor. 

(d) The accommodation and number of seats suggested by the Dacca University 

Report to be provided in the Muhaitimadan hostel to start with was, it 
may be noted, suggested in view of the then existing conditions. Mean- 
while, there has been a great rush of Muhammadan students into the- 
Dacca College. I am sure that when the University is started a large 
number of students who would pass the special matriculation course, aa 
well as others, will seek admission into the University and, in order to- 
meet the demand, the University sliould be prepared-to make provision 
for the necessary accommodation under the residential system. 

(e) An adequate number of seats in colleges, other than the Muhammadan Col- 

lege, should be fixed for Muhammadans. A single college will not be 
■ sufficient to satisfy the requirements of a vast community. The number 
of those who will seek admission into the University is bound to increase 
as time goes on and, unless provision is made from the beginning to oblige 
every college to admit a fixed minimum number of Mussalmans until more 
suitable arrangements are found to be necessary, Moslem students will be 
liable to hardships such as they feel at present when trying to seek admis- 
sion into the Dacca College. 

(/) The number and amount of scholarships as recommended by the Dacca 
University Committee for Muhammadans are quite insufficient. . They 
should be increased. Encouragement should be offered to Muhammadan 
students for post-graduate and professional studies. 

(g) Students who pass the Islamic studies should be given degrees in the arta 

faculty. As these students receive a sounder training in Arabic than those- 
who study for honours in Arabic for the arts course, English being common 
to both sets of students, I am of opinion that those who pass the Islamic 
studies should be given an additional degree, such as B.I., so as tb dis- 
tinguish them from the other class. If this suggestion be follovred I dare 
say the department of Islamic faculty will become more popular as tlie 
additional degree will enhance its value. 

(h) Bengali should not form part of the University curriculum beyond the 

matriculation. Its scope is so limited that it can thoroughly be mastered 
before the student enters on' a college education. Hence, I would suggest 
that the system followed in the Madras University in regard to the 
vernaculars should be adopted here as regards Bengali — that is, beyond 
matriculation there should be no regular teaching of this language for 
all students, composition in it being allowed as a subject only up to the 
intermediate. 

The result of this arrangement will be that the burden placed at present on students- 
of studying a targe number of subjects will be lessened. 

T suggest that the same considerations should apply to Urdu. 

Apart from the suggestions made above, which specially concern the interesta 
of the Moslem community, I make the following general observations ; — 

(A) First, as regards jurisdiction. Unless some arrangement is made, as sug- 
gested in my answer to question 5 (4), the Dacca. University should be 
made p^y federal, with power to affiliate colleges ii^ Eastern Bengal, 
that is, in the Dacca, Chittagong, and Bajdbahi divisions. It is held by 
the people in these parts that the benefit of the University should be shared 
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by all alike, and not merely by those who could afford to proceed to Dacca 
* for study. It may, however, be said that the University will lose much of 
its charm and value by being converted into an affiliating University, and 
that the evils existing at present would continue as before. Since it will 
bo difficult to reooncile.^e interests of the people with the best interests 
of the Dacca University it is, 1 should think, imperatively necessary that 
the colleges in Eastern Bengal outside Dacca should, as suggested in answer 
to question 6 (4), be brought together under a separate controlling agenofr 
for purposes of studies and examinations. But if it should be considered 
on financial grounds that the simultaneous provision of two controlling 
agencies, as suggested, one for the western and the other for the eastern 
districts, is not possible, then I would urge that tlie colleges in Eastern 
Bengal, instead of being treated together with the colleges in Western 
Bengal, under one university, should be affiliated to the Dacca University 
even though, as a consequence, the efficiency of teaching might, to a certain 
extent, be impaired; for the people of Eastern Bengal strongly feel that 
the interests of their higher education would continue to suffer as before 
if their colleges are not treated separately. 

{B) The question of admission to the Dacca University requires special attention. 
It is believed that the present standard of the Calcutta matriculation 
is not high enough to enable students to follow the suggested course of 
instruction of the Dacca University. It is, therefore, desirable to institute 
a suitable course, followed by special examination conducted by the Dacca 
University or by a board in which the Dacca University is well represented. 
In this connection, I would draw attention to the arrangement suggested in 
my answer to question 21, to remodel the high schools in the University 
town, teaching from class VII to the intermediate stage on the lines sug- 
gested therein, and place them under some direct control of the teaching 
and residential University, and I wish that a like arrangement be possible 
under the Dacca University as well. I may add here that a detailed 
note on this subject was submitted to the Commission on the 18th 
December, 1917, over the signatures of the members of the Muhammadan 
deputation that waited on it on the 12th idem. 

(C) As regards courses of study and examinations in law, medicine, and engineer- 
ing the University should be self-contained. It does not reflect credit on a 
university to be affiliated to any other on any account. 

<D) The question of a college for the well-to-do classes needs special attention. 
Its establishment would not be a burden to Government, as the Hastings 
School is at Calcutta. On the other hand, since it is to be provided out 
of private funds, I think that the suggestion deserves most sympathetic 
consideration. 

(E) Till the experiment of a teaching and residential university works satisfactorily 
I would suggest that an eminent educationist, thoroughly acquainted with 
the residential system in England, should be appointed as vice-chancellor. 

(ii) Yes; Rajshahi, Chittagong, and Burdwan. 


SupTpUinenUxry Note, 

Muhammadans have derived little or no benefit from the public funds allotted to 
the Univorsit3% nor were its courses of studies framed according to the requirements of, 
and in sympathy with, Muhammadans, and that is one of the chief reasons why 
Muhammadans were kept behind in higher education. To my mind it is absolutely 
necessary that Muhammadans should ba adequately- and effectively represented, in 
the proportion I have already suggested, not only in the senate, which is the larger 
body of the University, but also in the smaller bodies, which have real financial and 
academic control. At the beginning it may be diifleult to find adequate Muham- 
madan representatives for the boards of studies and board of examiners in every 
subjeot* I, therefore, suggest that an advisory committee, consisting of Muhammadan 
'f ellowa of the senate, be formed, with power to reco mme nd to the board of examiners the 
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names of Mubammaians oompetent to examine, and also to look after, other Muham- 
madan interests. The committee should also have power to send representatives to 
various bodies of the University, and also- to bring any question of Muhammadan 
interest to their notice. The advkiory committee should also have a nght of appeal to the 
chancellor if the committee, by a majority of two-thirds, thinks that the interests of 
Muhammadans have been deliberately overlooked. Without such safeguard! fear that 
the committee of Muhammadan gentlemen will be only a paper transaction. 

I also like to lay very great stress on the demand that representatives of the Muham- 
madan community must be elected by Muhammadans, and that a large power to 
nominate may be given to the chancellor so that he may be able to make up the deficiency 
of Muhammadans by nomination. The additional reason why I lay stress on the latter 
is that, unfortunately in India, the election often picks up a peison who has got a great 
power of canvassing, whether he is qualified or not. The qlection system has alroady 
pointed out the defect in the political field, and I think in education it will work more 
injuriously. A really colnpetent and good professor will never find time, and will always 
consider it beneath his dignity, to go to the voters and request votes. The necessary 
result of the election will be that a large number of enthusiastic juniors who will have 
plenty of time to go about will be elected. It will be for the Muhammadan advisory 
committee to make recommendation to the chancellor that the Muhammadans nominat- 
ed by the chancellor should not exclusively be professors of Arabic and Persian, 
but represent different interests, and bo competent to work on the diiferent faculties^ 
boards, and other committees. 

Government at present has fixed 25 per cent scats for Muhammadans. This 
number is very insufficient, and it is desirable that half the seats in the Presidency 
College should bo reserved for Muhammadans. Without such a safeguard I fear that the 
number of Muhammadan students in Calcutta will proportionately diminish in future. 
It will be hard to enforce any proportion in purely private colleges, and it may not even 
be possible to force any purely private institution not to exclude altogether Muham- 
madans. I am, therefore, compelled to urge that in Government institutions the number 

seats allotted to Muhammadans should be 50 per cent and in aided institutions at 
least 25 per cent. I also wish tp emphasise that a register should be kept in all 
colleges, in which the names of all applicants for admission be entered, and, in the case of 
non-admission of students, the ground of refusal clearly indicated. There already 
exists an order to that effect, but the registers are not properly kept. I, therefore, urge 
that this register should be subject to periodical examination by a Muhammadan fellow 
of the University, appointed by the vice-chancellor in consultation with the advisory 
committee. I also like to draw your attention to the recommendations of the advisory 
committee of Muhammadan gentlemen, presided over by the Hon’ble Mr. Homell, 
appointed by the Government of Bengal in pursuance of the circular letter of the Govern- 
ment of India dated the 3rd April, 1913 ; and I should like to draw your attention to 
this oharaoteiistio fact, that Government has already accepted, and has given effect 
to, a large number of our recommendations which were in iiA power and referred to the 
University suob recommendations with which the University was concerned. The 
University filed our requests and recommendations, and has not given effect, nor even 
gave a sympathetic hearing, to a single recommendation coming from the represent- 
ative Muhammadans of the whole provinces 

A second illustration which I should like to give in this connection is the demand of 
Muhammadans that roll numbers alone should be written on the answer books of the 
candidates. Mahammadans as a body have been demanding it for the last 12 years, 
but no attention has been paid to it by the University. Had the examinations been con- 
ducted under the supervision of Government we would have got Government 
to agree to our request. If Muhammadans have any grievances in any phase of life 
they can go to the hea^ of departments, or to the Governor, and even discuss the matter 
publicly in the oounoil But the grievances of Muhammadans in the University are 
left unheard and there Uino ocurt to which these grievances may be referred. Under 
such circumstances, and until the tinie comes when Muhammadans can be provided with 
an equal nuiliber of seats on all the bodies of the University, an autonomous nniveruty 
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in IniUa will mean a Hindusmous university and the Muhammadans of Bengal will oppose 
it wiw all the constitutional means in their power. 1 would like that effective power 
be given to Government so that it may redress the wrongs to which Muhammadans 
are accustomed in the University. No community ought to bo made to feel that it cannot 
rely on even-handed justice on tho part of the University. A university that makes a 
tyrannical use of its powers and privileges is not worthy of tho name. 

Dacca University , — It is not necessary to give tho outlines of the development of Ihe 
Bacca University scheme as it has already been described in part in the memorial sub- 
n ibted before you at Dacca. But there are a few points to which I draw your special 
attention : — 

(a) The money alktted to the Dacca ^University, as announced by Sir Sankaran Nair 

in answer to my quoston in the Imperial Logislati ve Council, s 25 Ir kh? non-recur- 
ring, and also Rs. 25,80,000 up to 1917-18 accumulated recurring grants, 
making a total of Rs. 60,80,000. This money should bo spent solely for the- 
purpose for which it was allotted and it should, in- no case, be diver t<^ to other 
requirements. On account of the war I would not urge that the whole of tho 
sum should bo spent at once. On the contrary, I would advocate that tho 
minimum sum required for tho actual start should be spent at present. I would 
strongly oppose its diversion to other objects. ’ 

(b) From tho discussion that tho Dacca deputation had with you I understand that 

it was intended to start a uni- college university, with three groups of hostels, 
t.€., the Muhammadan College, the Dacca College, and the Jrgannath College,, 
and that the University would begin after the present intermediate ezaminations* 
As a result of our discussion the Muhammedans submitted a supplementary note 
in which they emphasised tho importance of a residential’ Muhammadan 
high school, teaching up to the intermediate standard, and that it should be 
placed in the new Secretariat buildings, and tho stables, with slight additions 
may bo one of the hostels. As it was suggested that the Dacca University 
would begin from the third year it will, therefore, be necessary to have a 
Jagannath High School and a Dacca High School, both teaching up to the 
inter- classes in order to serve as the feeders of the three corejes in the Dacca 
University. The present zilla school at Dacca may be developed into the Dacca 
High School. 

(c) It is highly important to point out clearly that Muhammadan students should 

not be confined to the Muhammadan College alone, but that they should be 
able to find free access to every institution in the University, and that in the 
Dacca College half the seats should be reserved for Muhammadans. The prin- 
ciple of reserving seats should also be extended in the improved zilla schoc 1, 
which would act as a feeder to the Dacca College. This will secure half the 
seats. for Muhammadans in the whole University. 

(d) I have great misgivings about tho number of Muhammadan lecturers and professors 

in the Dacca University. Tho real safeguard of Muhammadan interests will 
be achieved not through the members of the convocation, but through the teach;* 
ing stafiF of the University, and I think it is essential that at the very beginning 
the number of Muhammadan teachers in the Unive: sity, together with the number 
of Europeans attached to the Muhammadan College, should be at least 40 per cent 
of the total strength of the staff. I understand that all the present members of 
the staff of the Dacca and Jagannath Colleges would be taken on the teaching staff 
of the University and there may not be much room left fflr the employment of 
Muhammadan professors. This is a point which I request you to enter into in 
detail and frame your recommendations so as to secure the number mentioned 
above. I am confident, on high authority and from my own personal experience, 
that suitable Muhammadans will be available for the various chairs in the Uni- 
versity and in the Muhammadan College. The foundation and the developxnent 
of threehigh secondary schools, that is, the Muhammadan, Dacca, and Jagannath, 
may be considered a legitimate charge on the Dacca UniYersity fund a nd tb^ ■ ^ 
development should be regarded as a part of the whole sofieme, 4, therefore, 
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suggest,- for your oonsideration, that the governing bodies of the three #ieoond« 
ary high schools and the corresponding colleges may be the same. It will secure, 
to my mind, better co-operation and more efficient discipline. The representa- 
tion of Muhammadans proposed by the Dacca scheme in the convocation and 
the council of the University is inadequate, and I strongly urge that the proper* 
tion I have described above for the tMiiing staff of the college may also be main- 
tained in the governing bodies of the University, that is, the number of Muhammad- 
an fellows, together with the Europeans' attached to the Muhammadan College, 
should form at least 40 per cent of the total. The Dacca University was promised 
by Lord Hardinge to the Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal as a compensation 
for the loss of the province and it was clearly pointed out that it would safeguard 
the special needs and requirements of the Muhammadan community and, in order 
to achieve this object, it is essential that the total number of Muhammadan fellows 
should be . greater, than the number of Hindu fellows in the Dacca University 
and the same principle should be adopted in the other governing bodies of the 
University. 

(e) In the interests of the Muhammadan community I also urge that the Dacca Uni- 
versity should in no way be inferior to the Calcutta University. If, in your judg- 
ment, the Calcutta University be both a teaching and an affiliating University 
I would urge that Dacca should also have the double functions of teaching and 
affiliation and that the colleges in Eastern Bengal should be affiliated to Dacca. 
If, in your judgQient, a*separate university, for Bengal be desirable, with head- 
quarters in Calcutta, then I would request you to consider the proposal of another 
university for Eastern Bengal, with headquarters in Dacca. The Muhammadans 
in Eastern Bengal are unanimous in their demand that colleges in Eastern Bengal 
be affiliated to Dacca, and not to Calcutta. 

(/) It is not desirable to form a separate faculty for Islamic studies but they should 
be included in the faculty of arts and the degree of B.A. should be given to the 
students qualifying themselves in Islamic studies. 

{g) In this connection, 1 should like to urge that in the beginning the entire respons- 
ibility of founding and promoting the University should rest with Govern- 
ment. When the University has been well established, and the staff has been 
appointed, then Government, at its own discretion, may transfer the whole, 
or part, of the management to the University. 

Secondary edmaiion. 

It has been urged for some time, and I entirely concur, that the University 
is not a competent body to conduct the final examination of secondary schools. Most of 
the students who attend secondary schools do not intend to joift the University but a 
vast majority of them follow other careers in life and it is, therefore, desirable that the 
final examination of the schools should be conducted by a board consisting partly of the 
members of the Education Department and partly of the universities in Bengal. The 
powers of this board should be limited to such functions as are now exercised by the 
University, that is, the conduct of examination, the prescription of courses, and the 
recognition of schools. The appointment of a board for secondary education in 
order to advise Government about the distribution of grants and other matters of 
policy wa’s first proposed in 1914 during the lifetime of the late Nawab of Dacca. He 
considered the scheme detrimental to the interests of Muhammadans and, on account of 
his opposition, the proposal was dropped. Last year again a resolution for creating an 
advisory board for secondary education was moved in the Bengal L^slative Council 
and all Muhammadan members and the member in charge of the Education portfolio 
opposed it and, consequentiy, the resolution fell through. The Muhammadans of 
Bengal consider it a question of vital importance in their own interests that the distri- 
bution of grants and the control of educational policy should rest with Gcvetnment. 
The creation of a large secondary education board, with powers to distribute grants and 
to advise Government on questions of policy, will be detrimental to the interests of 
Muhammadans. Muhammadans will never be able to derive their full share 
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from the institutions maintained or started by public funds until special treatment, 
similar to that accorded by Lord Hardinge and Lord Carmichael, be reserved to 
them. Muhammadans are afraid that the special facilities which now exist in 
secondary education will no longer exist if secondary education be entrusted to a 
board. The advisory committee of Muhanisgulan gentlemen presided over by Mr. Hornel], 
and which has already been referred to above, aho made a series of- recommedations for 
the spread of secondary education among Muhammadans in Bengal. Some of these 
recommendations have already been given effect to by Government, and some of 
them which require extra expenditure and special legislation have been postponed on 
account of the war, and Muhammadans are confident that these recommendatioi^s 
will ultimately be carried out. From the experience of the University of Calcutta 
Muhammadans will be afraid that the advantages and special facilities which they now 
enjoy, and which they expect to get in future, will all be set aside by the board should it 
unfortunately be created. Muhammadans earnestly desire thdt the question of 
the establishment of a special system of inspectors, of scholarships, and of Maktabs 
and Madrassahs should bo entirely in the hands of Government, and that it should 
not be handed over to any other body. As regards the organisation of secondary 
schools my opinion is that a small board, consisting of the representatives of the Uni- 
versity and the department, with the Direct n* of Public Indraction as chairman, be 
established' for the conduct of examination, prescribing courses of studies, and re- 
cognition of schools, while the distribution of grants and the questions of wider 
policy should rest entirely with Government. 

AffUiaiing universities, 

I believe the time has come when teaching universities should be established in India 
but, on account of want of money and men, it may not be possible to establish them 
all at once at divisional centres or other selected places and it will, therefore, be necessary 
to keep up the affiliating type of university till money and men are available. Such 
affiliating universities, in the interests of the teaching universities themselves, should be 
independent of the teaching universities. I, therefore, suggest that two affiliating univers- 
ities should be established, one in Calcutta for the colleges in Western Bengal and the 
other in Dacca for the colleges in Eastern Bengal. No one questions the want of quali- 
fied persons in Calcutta to run two universUies in Calcutta, but I can confidently 
a.s3ure you that, oven at present, the total intellect of Eastern Bengal is greater than 
that of Western Bengal. The Governor of Bengal, in my opinion, should be the chan- 
cellor of the Universities in Bengal and the Viceroy, in my opinion, should have no office 
in the University, but he should have powers of enquiry if, in his opinion, the affairs of 
the Univ3rsity are not managed in the tr le interests of education. He should have 
powers similar to those prescribed in the Benares Hindu University Act. Such 
powers should be vested in the Local Government that would render it possible to effective- 
ly redress the grievances of the minority. The appointment and promotion of the 
staff should also be subject to the approval of Government. 

Medium of instruction. 

The question of the medium of instruction is something more than an academic ques- 
tion. The deputation of the Muhammadan gentlemen of Calcutta has already drawn 
your attention to the fact that, before looking into the question of the medium of 
instruction, it is desirable to study closely the history of the agitation against Urdu in 
the various provinces of India. I cannot refer to these controversies in detail in my 
note. In the United Provinces the controversy began in 1898, and is still going on, with 
the result that no satisfactory courses could be prescribed for primary and secondary 
sbhools.^ The last of the series of controversies in the Bombay Presidency arose last 
year, with which I hope the Commission may not be altogether unfamiliar. It is very 
desirable that English should be recognised as the medium of instruction in all stages of 
the high school courses, as well as in the University, for the following reasons :•—> 

(a) On account of the multiplicity of languages in India. English is the only common 
means of communication between the people of the different provinces. ^ 
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{h) It is the language of Government and the language of trade and commerce* 

(c) It is the means of communication with the rest of the British Empire. 

(d) It unfolds a vast amount of literature published in England and America, and it 

has been the source of the enrichment of the Indian vernaculars, ai^d particularly 
of the Bengali. 

{e) If we adopt any vernacular as the medium of instruction we will be deprived of the 
benefits at present derived from the British professors and the professors belong- 
ing to other provinces of India. 

i am, therefore, of opinion that vernacular should be adopted as the medium of instruc- 
tion up to class VI and English should be used as the m^um of instruction^ in the four 
top closes of the high schools, or, in other words, I am in favour of the practice which is 
now adopted in Bengal. It was also supported by the representatives of Bengal at the 
Simla Conference. It is a fact that the amount of English learnt at school is insufficient 
and I fear that by dropping it as the medium of instruction the knowledge of English 
will be poorer still. It is usually argued that by adopting vernacular as the medium of 
instruction we will make the lessons more intelligible and make the boys grasp the sub- 
ject more intelligently. This argument may perhaps be true in the case of Hindu boys 
but surely not in the case of Muhammadan boys. Muhammadans who speak 
Bengali speak what is called ^*Mussalmani Bengali"’, which is mixed up with Urdu, Persian, 
and Arabic words. A Muhammadan boy has practically no chance of improving his 
language as he usually learns Persian or Arabic in place of Sanskrit. The scientific 
lectures which will be delivered in the higher classes will necessarily borrow their phrase- 
ology from Sanskrit, and will not be intelligible to Muhammadans. I have already 
drawn your attention to my note and, in reply to your questions, to the fact that 
vernacular should not be taught as a subject above the matriculation stage and in 
order to encourage the scientifio study of the vernacular it is'desirable that Bengali 
should form part of jihe Sanskrit course and Urdu that of the Persian course for those 
boys whose mother tongue had previously been Urdu. The study of vernacular as a 
part of a classical language should be optional, and not compulsory. 

In the iutOTests of the reformed Madrassahs, whose candidates will be ready for the uni 
versity examination in 1919, I would urge, above everything else, the immediate estab- 
lishment of the University of Dacca, with the minimum expenditure Government 
can afford and with the minimum staff necessary for university work. The Dacca Uni- 
versity Bill was ready last year and its introduction is awaiting your recom- 
mendation. May I request the favour of your kindly sending your recommendation 
about Dacca in advance, so that the Bill may bo introduced next September ? 

IIHT also wish to draw your attention to the great importance of religious instruction 
in schools and colleges in Bengal. Government drew attention to it in its circular 
letter dated the 21st February, 1913, but I regret no practical action has been taken in 
this direction. 


Choddhtjby, Bai Tatindra Nath, 

(i) and (ii) I cannot say that I have studied the Dacca University scheme thoroughly 
but, from a cursory view of the scheme, I may safely say that, at present, 
for the spread of education one type of university would not meet the requirements 
of the situation. We should develop different types of university in this country 
and in this province also. One type of university should give prominence to 
those subjects which are called in Europe the “ Humanities another should 
give prominence to scientific subjects, including higher mathematics, a third 
should have vocational subjects as its special concern, and a fourth commercial 
subjects as its chief curriculum, and so on. A special oriental side for the encourage- 
ment of Sanskrit and Arabic studies and the culture embodied in those languages 
ought to be attoohed to that type of university which will take up the study of 
the “ Humanities.** Amongst those types should be distributed the residential 
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and federal universities. For the present, we may confine ourselves to four or 
five universities : — 

(а) One central university at Calcutta.tlie character of which will be both residen- 

tial and federal. There will be one college for arts, one for science, one 
for the special study of Sanskrit, Bengali, and other cognate subjects, one 
for the special study of Arabic, Persian, and other cognate subjects, one for 
technological subjects, including agriculture, commerce, industry, 
mechanics, and arts, and three vocational colleges — one for medicine, one for 
engineering, and one for law. The Calcutta University, so far as these 
colleges are concerned, should be residential, but there should be another 
side to it which should be federal in its functions, and which should control 
all the different colleges affiliated to it. For this purpose, there should be a 
division of the members of the senate, presided over by two vice-chancellors 
under a common chancellor, who, for a few years more, should be the Gov- 
ernor of the province. 

(б) Another university, if possible, should be constituted at some suitable town in 

Assam. But, for the present, there should be no colleges affiliated to it except 
those teaching arts subjects and law. 

(c) Another in Orissa, under similar conditions^ for the present, as is proposed for 

Assam. This should also be suitably situated in some town in Orissa. If it 
is not possible, for the present, to inaugurate those universities in the 
provinces of Assam and Orissa they may be, in the beginning, incorposated 
with the Calcutta University. But sufficient provision ought to be made so 
that they may grow on their own linos and be transplanted into their respect- 
ive provinces when those provinces are able to take up the responsibility 
with advantage. 

(d) Another university in some suitable place, preferably in some commercial 

centre, should bo established for the encouragement of commerce and 
trade. For the present, I cannot locate the place ; I want to leave the 
question to be decided by a special commission (in which Indian commerc- 
ial elements should prevail) to be appointed for the purpose. 

(e) Another university (residential in type) in some suitable place in Bengal, to be 

selected in consultation with the archscological departments of the Gk)vem- 
ments of India and Bengal, where studies and researches in matters 
antiquarian would be specially carried on under proper scholars, Indian as 
well as European. 

Regarding the Eastern districts of Bengal it is not undesirable to have another uni- 
versity, but I doubt very much whether Dacca, in its present condition, is the 
proper place since education has not made sufficient progress there to produce 
suitable educationists w^ho would be able to control the policy of the University 
to the benefit of the people of that part. 

One other observation I shall make here and then I shall have done with this portion 
of my subject. To encourage higher studies in different branches of human 
learning it is extremely desirable that we should have the help of really first- 
class men as teachers and professors. It is not possible for all our collegea 
to have a separate set of eminent professors. If we can devise some means 
whereby we can economise both men and money and remedy the dearth 
of really first-class men as professors in our mofussil colleges I think that it 
would be in itself a great gain. With this view, I beg to propose that a suitable 
number of itinerant professors should be employed who, instead of confining 
themselves to one college only, would make a lecturing tour, as it were, to teach 
their different subjects in mofussil colleges. They may take qp their subjects* 
alternatively in different mofussil colleges at different periods, specially routine 
for the purpose, throughout the year. This will not affect the teaching of our 
students and, at the same time, will create different types of colleges where^ 

, instead of taking practically all the subjects, as is the case now, iq»eoinl attentioiu 
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may be given to selected subjects. In order to meet the expenses necessary for 
employing itinerant teachers and professors our University may ask for contribu- 
tions from those colleges in the mofussil which ask for such help from the Uni- 
versity, and they may make this contribution a condition for their affiliation. 


CuLLis, Dr. C. E. 

<i) I approve of the Dacca University scheme in its general outlines. 

<ii) It would be a great advantage if residential universities on somewhat similar lines 
could be established in open and healthy sites in other districts in order to 
diminish the congestion of students in Calcutta. It is, moreover, a great asset to 
a university to have attractive surroundings. 


Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr. J. R. 

* 

(i) I have not studied the Dacca University Report since I reported on it to the 
Chief Commissioner some five years ago. 

The following is the report : — 

No. 103, dated Shillong, the 10th March, 1913. 

From — The Hon’ble Mr. J. R. Cunningham, M.A., Director of Public Instruction, 
Assam, 

To — The Second Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Assam. 

I have tlie honour to acknowledge the receipt of the Under-Secretary*s memorandum 
No. 125-E., dated the 8th January, 1913, forwarding to me for advice, by the 31st of the 
same month, a copy of a letter from the Government of Bengal, in regard to the scheme 
for the establishment of a university at Dacca. With the memorandum under 
reference I received a print of the report of the Dacca University Committee. 

2. I must, in the first place, expresaregret for my failure to observe the date assigned. 
But the memorandum came while 1 was much occupied with work which could not be set 
aside, and it is only in the last fortnight that I have been able to devote time to the 
perusal of the report. It will be borne in mind that the document relates to a single 
complex scheme systematically developed in about 300 large quarto pages. To consider 
the scheme adequately, with due deference to its importance and to the authority of its 
promoters, would require much longer time tlian I have been able, in the midst of the 
heavy work of the department, to devote to it. But. as my views are called for without 
delay, I submit them now incompletely and, I am afraid, somewhat narrowly considered. 

3. The interest of Assam in the scheme is direct inasmuch as the new University is 
stated in the report to be designed for this province, as well as for the Eastern Bengal 
districts. The opportunities which it affords for higher study and research will be looked 
upon as, in some measure at least, satisfying the aspirations of Assam. The influence 
of Dacca, the special facilities which are to be afforded to Mih immadans, will lead the 
development of Muhammadan education in tbe Surma Valley into the courses set ; and 
the demands of the new University wfll absorb, in very large measure, the funds which 
can be allotted to the advance of university education in this comer of India. In these 
droumstanoes, and in the greater ease of an unrestricted consideration, I have not endea- 
voured, in perusing the report and recording my observations, to differentiate between 
the aspects of the scheme in which Assam is, and those in which it is not, concerned. 

With these preliminary explanations I proceed to report as directed. 

4. In the first place, 1 would, with deference to the contrary opinions which have 
bem expressed, state the view— agreeing m this with Mr. Mahomed Ali — that if the new 
University is to be afforded the fullest opportunity of serving the requirements of Assam 
And of EMtern Bengal, and the ends of its creation, as these are stated in the Hon'bla 
Mr. Sharp’s letter No. 811, dated the 4th April, 1912, it should assume the form of a teabh* 
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ing and federal, instead of a purely teaching, university. To grant it territorial jurisdic- 
tion would be to secure to it the widest charter of Hberty and to afford to university educa- 
tion in Bidia the largest hope of advancement and reform. To restrict the University to 
the city of Dacca and leave the Assam and mofussil colleges unattached will be to subject 
the growth and development of the new venture to all the adverse influences of competi- 
tion. It will only be secure of those students who are least necessary to it — the students 
resident in Dacca. For others, it will have to come into the market. At every point it 
will have to vie with Calcutta for the students' favour ; to offer advantages which are 
superior, or at least equal, in the eyes of the public to those offered by the colleges of the 
older University. And, in this competition, the advantages for the sake of which the 
University is to be brought into existence will either weigh little in the balance or weigh 
into the opposing scale. To the vast majority of students the paramount considerations 
^ will be : — 

(A) Ease of matriculation. 

(B) Cheapness of education. 

(C) Ease of graduation. 

If the jurisdiction of the University is to be confined to Dacca and the schools of 
Dacca there is nothing for it, therefore, but to depart from the hope of immediate reform 
and to accept, in large measure, the most characteristic and detrimental conditions of the 
present state of things — for example : — 

(1) Matriculation at 16 when the student, yet unripe for university study, is so ill - 

qualified in English as>lo render lectures difficult of understanding and to con- 
firm the habit of study by memorising. 

(2) Extension of the ordinary i niversity course to four, instead of three, years with 

* a qualification at the end of tlie second year which serves as goal for the mass 

of the students, tlius occupying the energies of the University in work which 
is merely secondary and which should belong properly to the schools. 

If, on the other hand, the University were allowed the sole privilege of affiliating 
colleges within a certain area — the Eastern Bengal districts and Assam — it would have 
freedom to develop itself, and w'ith it its contributory schools, w^ithout undue conces- 
sion to tiie conservatism which it is brought into being to modify, and w ith an eye solely 
to the real interests of education and the advancement of the people. 

I am not myself able to perceive that any radical principle would be sacrificed or con- 
siderable advantage lost if the University were granted territorial jurisdiction beyond the 
limits of the city ; it would be to disconform to the ideal as the ideal is declared by the 
practice and precedent of Oxford ; but the authority of this ideal or example has not 
been acknowledged by the new^er universities at Home ; it has, in the present scheme 
been departed from in many of its more essential aspects ; and, in the alien conditions of 
India it i^ould not, I venture to think, be allow ed to prevail in any respect to the dis- 
advantage of more obvious reforms. 

6. If, however, the University is to go forw^ard on the fines designed, I w^ould urge that 
it cannot fruitfully, as desired by the Government of India, “ serve as an example and a 
test of the new type of i niversity ”. Expense forbids it ; excluding the teachers' college, 
and taking into account the land and buildings to be taken over which belonged to the 
disused capital, the non-recurring cost may be estimated at roughly a hundred lakhs 
of rupees (chapter XXVI, paragraph 2) and the recurring expenditure at thirteen lakhs 
per annum. The annual income from fees which should be set against this will not, I am 
inclined to think, for m^ny years so exceed the cost of the upkeep of the buildi^s — which 
is not included in the estimate — as to make the full sum of thirteen lakhs broadly mis- 
lea^g as a measure of the cost. In view of the allotments for i niversity education 
which have hitherto been found practicable, and of future prospects in so far as they have 
disclosed themselves, it would appear improbable that the Exchequer would be able to 
bear the cost of many universities of this kind and, at the same time, to continue its 
assistance in increasing measure to the more immediate task of improving the universities 
which at present exist. # 

fi. The scheme presents the new University full fledged. It would seem necessary 
to its proper development^ that it diould bo allowed to grow from small and 
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b^gmnings adapted to its environmeiit. To adopt the course proposed would be to court 
fulure and to handicap the University at its start by the temptation to adjust its poHcy 
to popularity in order to bring in stud^ts to fill empty hostel buildings and naif empty 
classes. The course proposed ^ill not, in any case in its fullness, be practicable. 

It is desir^ at the start to provide for close on 3,000 students, almost double the 
number at praent studying in the collies of the city. This large provision is proposed 
consequent upon the recent rapid increase of the student population and the anticipated 
popularity of the new University. But the extraordinary increase in recent years in the 
number of those who pass from school to university is due in large part to the lowering of 
the standard of examination which has been the unexpected outcome of the hew university 
regulations and, if the University which is now to be brought into existence is thie to the 
hopes in which it is being established, one of its first results will be the strengthening of 
the tests for the interme^te qualifications and the degree. Add to this the consider- 
ation that fees will be increased throughout, that conditions of residence and guardianship 
will be more exacting, that many students who were formeriy able to pursue their univers- 
ity course in circumstances which had only their extreme cheapness to recommend them, 
will now be forced to come into residence and liv^ on a standard of comfort and decency 
which their means will scarcely stretch to, and it will be impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that not an increase, but a decrease in the number of students should be anticipated. 
Many of the poorer students now in Dacca would fly to the easier conditions of students’ 
life in Calcutta or the mofussil colleges. 1 do not omit from consideration in this regard 
that the main body of students who would join the new University woul4 be those 
whose parents or guardians are lesident in Dacca, and that the scheme as it has been laid 
down depends for its fulfilment upon the majority of the students living within the colleges. 

Another practical point is that it wilh neither be possible nor desirable to staff the 
University in a single operation. Suitable men in all the services, imperial, provincial, 
and subordinate, are difficult to obtain, and the 34 junior assistants who are allowed for 
will not be forthcoming until the University has been for some time in existence. 

Everything points to the policy and necessity of small beginnings and slow and ten < 
tative advance. An excellent beginning might be made with the present staff and 
the ground and buildings available, but little increased, the residential system being allow ed * 
to grow as the University commended itself by the excellence of its instruction and the 
admitted superiority of its social and intellectual results. 

7. I proceed to a number of more detailed observations under the various chapter 
headings of the report. 

Department of ihe University. 

In what I conceive to be the interest of Muhammadan education in Assam 1 regard 
as undesirable the inclusion in the new University of a department of Islamic studies on 
the Jjines contemplated. It is not, I think, in any way necessary, will not secure the ends 
in view, and, by tending to the perpetuation of a prejudice against secular instruction and 
to the isolation of their education from the general influences of progress, will retard 
the advance of the Muhammadan community. Of this I shall write more fully later. 

I agree with those dissentients who were of opinion that if the University were to cut 
itself free from Calcutta in other departments it should do so also in law. From a prac- 
tical point of view, and having regard to the Muhammidan interest, this appears to me 
to be of considerable importance. 

Engineering might, with advantage, remain in Calcutta. 

Colleges and students. 

H The scheme contemplates provision for 1,365 students in excess of present numbers* 
If the views expressed in paragraph 6 are correct, a decrease, rather thsaa an increase* 
should be anticipaM, involving a very considerable general reduction in staff and 
buildings. Further reductions which might appropriately be arranged are : — 

* (1) The college for the well-to-do classes. 

(2) The engineering college. 

(3) The department of Iriamio studies. 
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None of them is radical to the success of the scheme and all three introduce an element 
of disunion, or at least of strangeness, which, in its beginnings, the new University would be 
better without. 1 should, similarly, be disposed to do away with the college for women. 
Everything that is required in this regard can, for many years to come, be provided for by 
the improvement of the Bethune College, an infinitely less expensive and eqttUly adequate 
measure. 

These reductions would bring the task of the new University within manageable limits, 
would render the scheme more practicable, financially and otherwise, as an example for 
the guidance of other provinces, and would rmider it no longer an object of apprehension 
to every hope of higher education which depends upon liberal contributions from the 
public revenues for its realisation. 

Arts and science — Entrance qualifications. 

The new University is to be open to students from the Bengal presidency and the 
province of Assam. The Assamese themselves are excluded by the fact that no provision 
is made for the teaching of their language, the hill people are excluded by the absence 
of any provision for the accommodation of their students or any concession to their needs 
in regard to the subjects of matriculation, and, while it might, from certain points of view, 
be advantageous for the Sylhetis at the present stage to be permitted to avail themselves 
of the special facilities for higher study which the University will afford, it must be recog- 
nised that this will tend to emphasise the distinction between the two main components 
of the province and to prejudice the unity of Assam. The new University can, therefore, 
be looked upon with equanimity only if it is not allowed to interfere with the development 
of university education in the Surma Valley along provincial lines and within the borders 
of the province. If only one university were to be allowed for the Surma Valley I should 
prefer that we should continue our homage to the federal type, and develop to the full 
measure of the potentialities that that type permits until Assam itself in long process of 
time becomes ripe for a university of its own. From the provincial point of view, there- 
fore, I would uige that the institution of the Dacca University should not be regarded as 
satisfying the requirements of Assam in the higher branches of university study, and should 
not be permitted to interfere with the independent development of coUogiate institutions 
within the province. 

It will Im clear that the objections raised in the preceding paragraph are only applicable 
in their fullness on the assumption that the new University is not to be allowed to extend 
its territorial jurisdiction to the province of Assam. In other circumstances, with federal 
functions, with an adequate representation of Assam in council and in convocation, and 
with the liberty to break away from the University of Calcutta wherever it fails to meet 
the needs of the Eastern provinces, wo might hail its institution gladly, and gratefully throw 
in our lot with Dacca, instead of with Calcutta. 

Arts and science — Qendral courses of study. 

As previously stated I am of opinion that the opportunity afforded by the establish- 
ment of a new university should be taken to depart from the division of the ordinary 
degree course into stages, considering that a single course of three years would be more 
advantageous if pupils came prepared to profit by collegiate instruction. 


Junior course in arts, 

I do not know for what reason biological subjects are excluded from this stage ^ 
study. They are as educative as chemist^, and have an interest at least equally imme£> 
ate. And they have this advantage, that their study can be pursued with greater facility 
when the students’ college days are over. 

Senior course in arts. 

The &tinetionin kind which is drawn between honours and pass students is, I ventoxe 
to think, too absolute. The capacity of a student is frequently not fully deriiared until 
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the oloeiiig years of his conrse. Some natures develop early, some late. It is not infre- 
quently the ease that students who do brilliantly in the intermediate classes fall off in the 
degree ; others who have but a qualified success in the intermediate find themselves in 
the years of more advanced study and exceed ' expectations in the degree. Further, if 
the initial courses are soundly conceived, it would seem to be a waste of time and energy 
to separate the studies of the honours students altogether from those of the pass studentcL 
There is authoritative precedent for both points of view. 

Junior course in science. 

It may be suggested that a more liberal curriculum would be beneficiaL No option 
whatever is permitted, every student being bound to take up mathematics, physics, and 
ehemistry. In support of this it is stated that a thorough groundwork in these thre3 
subjects is essential for higher scientific study ; but such study will be the object of the 
very few ; so long as the University takes upon itself the functions of a school so long 
the intermediate qualification will take the place of a higher school-leaving certificate 
and be the goal of the majority, or at least of a very large proportion of the students. It 
may, in any case, be questioned whether a grounding in all three subjects it, as a matter of 
fact, essential to such higher study, as, for instance, that in the combination suggested on 
page 27 of the report, viz., honours botany, and zoology* 

Senior course in science^ 

I would deprecate the entire exclusion of English from the senior science classes and 
that on the double ground that the power of clear and accurate expression is radical to 
scientific thought and that it is, from every point of view, desirable to accompany the some- 
what narrowing influence of a purely scientific training with as full a measure of general 
culture as it is practicable to introduce. The following quotation from a speech recently 
delivered by Sir Archibald Geikio is relevant to the point at issue : — 

** 1 have always felt that the literary side, from its manifold human interest, ought 
to remain predominant in any wise system of education. No amount of train- 
ing in science can compensate for an inadequate training in literature. It 
is to its literary education that Britain owes the breed of trained public men 
who through the centuries have built up her greatness and, in my opinion, 
^ nothing ought to be done to injure the noble work which the literary side still 
carries on. . Bdt in the course of time men have come to realise the interest 
' and importance of science in the modem world and to comprehend that there 
are faculties of the human mind which it is highly important to develop, but 
which are comparatively little affected by a literary training. These faculties 
are best reached by the study of science. Thus the combination of the two 
sides, literary and scientific, provides a scheme of education which, in the 
present state of our knowledge, is the most perfect that can be devised.*’ 

Post-graduate course in arts and science. 

I wish to state the view that post-graduate study is being overdone in those branches of 
science which the student is unable to pursue after he has taken his final qualification 
except in an expensive and well- equipped laboratory. The situation in India in this 
respect is entirely different from the situation in Europe where there is, to put it baldly, 
a market for scientists. The student who speciaJises in science — say physios or chemistry 
^ht a European university, does so with the intention of adopting that science as his 
profession ; and there are many openings for employment in the colleges and technical 
schools wMoh abound over the Isl^ds and in the Dominions, in the many higher-grade 
schools in which soienoe is taught, in the various scientific departments of public life at 
Home and abroad, and in the huge industrial works which require in increamng numben 
skilly chemists upon their staffs. In India it is only in a small minority of oases that the 
qualification obtained can be turned to direct professicmal advantage. The fadlitisa 
offered by Calcutta for specialisation in phytics and chemistiy might profitably, I venture 
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to be regaided as sufficing for the province, and it might be left to Dacca to specialiso 

in' those subjects which Calcutta omits. 

Arts and science — Details of courses. 

It is i^htly the aim that eve^ graduate student in arts should be able to speak and 
write the English language correctly, rather than that he should have a minute acquaint- 
ance with prescribed text-books. But, in so far as this indicates an innovation upon 
' established practice it is not supported by an indication of any measures which are likely 
to secure the end desired. Inde^, the contrary is the case. From page 37 it will be 
seen that, with a view to improving the intimacy of the instruction, junior classes are to be 
restricted to 40 students. This is, so far, good inasmuch as, if an adequate staff is appointed,, 
it allows of more individual attention, particularly in the matter of class exercises — 
composition, etc. But the restriction of the number of the hours of class work to six in 
the week hits at the success of the whole scheme and, even for this allowance, the staff 
proposed seems to be numerically inadequate. It will bo remembered that under the 
present system students at the intermediate stage are still schoolboys. In view of the 
determination (page 44) that much attention should be paid to conversation, and that 
the examination should include a conversational test, it would not bo too much if the 
allowance were doubled. In the Cotton Collie, Glauhati, it is not found excessive to 
give the intenuediate students eight lectures and four tutorial lessons in the week. The 
standards of this University in regard to lectures in English ought not to conform to the 
lecture standards of tho West. More assistance is required for the double reason that 
students are immature, and that they are learning in a language which is foreign to them 
—an alien system of life and thought. 

I am in entire accord with the doubt expressed as to the propriety of affording assist- 
ance to tol education through the agency of the new University, but consider that it is, if 
not equally, at least similarly, germane to the propriety of instituting a department of 
Islamic studies. 

Arts and science — Methods of instruction and study. 

It is proposed that intermediate students should be taken in groups of 40, degree 
students in groups of 20, and honour students in groups of 2. And this sub- division is 
radical to the scheme inasmuch as the estimates of staff and accommodation are based 
upon it. The group classes are regarded as tutorial and, to permit of the grouping pro- 
posed, it is laid down that 20 hours of this so-called tutorial work should bo regaled 
as a fair weekly allowance for a single instructor. While such an allowance would not be 
inappropriate in a school I regard it as excessive in a college, particularly in view of the 
multifarious and onerous duties imposed upon the staff in connection with the social, 
disciplinary, and corporate life of the University. And the provision for this grouping or 
sub-ffivision of classes is only brought within the financial measure of the scheme Jby 
entrusting the work in large part to underpaid, and, therefore, ineffectual, lecturers in the 
•Subordinate Educational Service and to junior assistants Further, admitting the 
allowance of work which it is proposed to expect of each instructor, it does not seem to 
me — I have worked out the computation with reference to the Engbsh staff — that the 
staff contemplated is even numerically adequate to the work. 

I am of opinion, therefore, that the grouping proposed should be departed from, at 
least in the degree and intermediate classes. 

Arts and science — Examinations. 

The examinations are to be of a now type. And the fact that the existing examinations 
leave room for improvement may be admitted. In the circumstances, it will probably not 
be co^idered captious to contrast the statement on page 43 to the effect that a high stand- 
ard of periormance should be required of candidates with the statement on page 46 that 
m ^ onl^^xamination in which numerical estimatioi^is to be allowed a percentage of 
^ IB to suffice for a pass. This is actually less than the aggregate percentage required 
for a pass m the examinations of the Calcutta University. The standard will have to be 
kept low if students are to be attracted in sufficient numbers to justify the measui^e 
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of the scheme ; but this would seem to be an additional argument in favour of smallc 
beginningB. 

Arts and science — Staff. 

The opening words of this chapter are important : — However favourable other con- 
ditions may be, the new University will not be. a success unless it possesses a staff numeri- 
cally sufficient, highly qualified, and well organised,” 

XJnder chapter VIII I have indicated the view that, assuming the enrolment antici- 
pated, the staff is not numerically sufficient for the organisation proposed. It will, further,, 
not be possible to obtain at once more than a smaU fraction of the number of highly- 
qualified men estimated as necessary for the work without the most serious injustice.to the - 
private colleges throughout the province. 

Excluding from the reckoning the requirements of the Teachers* College, the Women’s 
College, and the college for the weU-to-do classes a staff of 123 professors .and lecturers 
is estimated for. Of these, 22 are to be in the Imperial, 43 in the Provincial, and 24 in the 
subordinate Fervico, and 34 are to be junior assistants on Bs. 100 a month. I venture 
to question the propriety of including in the staff of a residential i^niversity a consider- 
able proportion of officers of ungazetted rank starting in the subordinate service on a pay 
of Bs. 100 a month. While it is not necessary that all appointments should draw the same 
pay it does seem necessary that all should at least start on a salary entitling an officer 
to gazetted rank. It is difficult to see how the service of the Dacca University is to attract 
the right class of man, in competition with the executive and other services, on terms 
1 ke these. 

The number of junior assistants who will bo required is stated as 34. I tend to the 
view that the enlistment of the services of this class of officers cannot be erected in advance 
into a system. It is acknowledged that, until the University has created the supply, it 
will be necessary to appoint officers on special terms to take their place. For such officers 
an impermanent position fend a pay of Bs. 100 a month are available. Men suitably quali- 
fied will not be forthcoming. Again, , conditions point to the necessity of a more humble - 
Ftart. 

Arts and science — Fees and schohrshi'ps. 

With the opening of a now iin'versity, imposing a very considerable burden on the 
ordinary tax-payors, the great multitude of whom are M .hannmadans, or belong to the 
backward classes, to whom the present facilities for educational advance have merely a 
nominal existence, I venture to suggest that it would be well to set the fees high for those 
who are in a position to pay high fees — admission to the Presidency College whore the fees 
are Bs. 12 a month is many times overapplied for — and to grant, for the present 
at any rate, large concessions to those who bear the burden of the charge. It may be said 
that collegiate education is open equally to the higher and to the lower castes, to the- 
Brahmin, the Baidya, and the Kayasth, and to the Jugi, the Namasudra, and the hundred 
and one congregations of the depressed. The door is open, it is true, but these people 
cannot enter in. They have not, as the higher castes have, prosperous representatives 
at the headquarters stations who are willing to hold out to them a helping hand, to act 
as their guarffians, to take them into their homes, to give them a share of the family meals 
and the hostels which are open to the friendless members of the higher castes arO held by 
caste prejudice against the entry of the backward castes — those who stand most in need of 
them. 

A small concession to the urgent requireiqents of the majority is made in the present 
scheme. But it is entirely inadequate— Bs. 70 a month to serve the needs of a multitude. 

Besidential system. 

It is estimated that 1,500 out of 2,060 students in the four main colleges wiU be in 
residence, and some such proportion is and is regarded as, of the utmost inq)ortance to the 
success of the scheme as it has been designed. As already indicated I am of opinion that 
the provision is excessive, and that the residential system must come into beii^ slowly 
by a.prooess of developments There are forces of poverty and custom and h^uenco- 
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in opposition which it will be impossible to overoome otherwise than by slow and patient 
•effort. In view of the implied exclusion of the backward classes from the general hostels 
the scheme should, I think, contemplate larger residential provision for them than the 
two per cent which is proposed. 

Disdfiine. 

Generally speaking, the disciplinary arrangements proposed seem admirable, but in 
some respects they appear to be unduly exacting — appropriate more to a school than to 
•a. college. The terminal register and report might be dispensed with in the case of students 
beyond the intermediate standard and the visits register (item 6) might be dispensed 
with altogether. 

1 am strongly on the side of the minority who considers that the power of expulsion 
should be in the hands of the principal, rather than of the governing body. 1 further 
consider that considerable disciplinary powers should be entrusted to all officers having 
the rank of professor, both with r^ardto their own classes and the classes under the junior 
members of their departmental staffs. 

Physical training. 

The novel proposals in regard to physical training appear in the main to be well devised 
to bring about an improvement in the health and physique of the student community. 
But it may be questioned whether the system is not so highly organised on the bi^ of 
compulsion as to destroy its value as a moral and social influence. The organisation seems 
.altogether too elaborate, the discipline too formal, the tendency rather to discourage than 
to encourage self-reliance and self-help. The system, for example, of weekly reports 
irom the studcnte on formal tickets lodge 1 in the college office, is not, I think, a happy 
thought ; it seems ill-adapted to a free residential system, and would bring in its train 
•friction and insubordination. 

College for wom^. 

The women’s college might, with advantage be dropped from the scheme. It can 
scarcely bo urged that there is an actual demand to justify the establishment of a second 
•college for women in the province of Bengal, nor can I see that any considerable 
•advantage is likely to accrue to female students in consequence of the revised courses 
proposed. The novel course on domestic subjects is too various in its demands to be 
usefully undertaken in the midst of \ niversity studies and could not, 1 think, be 
properly dealt with by the staff proposed. * 

Colleges for well-to-do classes. 

The failure of the upper classes in Bengal to take their proper part in the educational 
system of the country is attributed by the committee to the absence of a residential 
- university. On the basis of this attribution they propose the establishment of a college 
for the well-to-do classes as part of the now University. 

The failure referred to is clearly referable only to certain classes of the landed aristo- " 
cracy and may be more easily attributed to more obvious causes than that assigned. So 
far as the sons of successful professional men are concerned no such complaint ariCes. 
The more wealthy and advanced amongst the zemindars and prof Visional mm will still, 
it may be anticipated, send their sons to England, and the doubt may be permitted if 
there is in the residue a sufficient number, in the divisions for which the college is specially 
intended, to call for the opening of a college on their bdialf. 

The institution of such a college as is proposed could only, I think, b,e justifled if it 
were provided entirely without charge upon the public revenues. It should be established 
and endowed by the class whom it is primarily designed to benefit. The scheme antici- 
pates that no endowment will be required as the cost for collegiate service will be met 
ftom f6es. This proceeds, however, on the ba?i8 of every seat of the 120 estimated for being 
taken up and paid for for the twdve months of the year. Further, to permit even of this 
balance of accosts, it has been necessary to propose an insufficient staff and to*omit 
rom the reckoning any share of the cost of the general services of jhe University. 
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Again, it is apparently admitted that a supply of students of the landed classes duly 
qualified for university instruction is not llkdy to be forthcoming. A^special matricu* 
lation is to be allowed — ** such entrance test as the governing body may think fit to 
impose The implication is that the test would be of a much less exacting character ' 
than that insisted on m the case of the students of other colleges. And the college is to 
provide special courses — courses outside the scope of university instruction- -the standard: 
of living and of discipline is to be pointedly dissimilar. Surely such an institution would 
be altogether out of accord with the University of which it is designed to be a member. 
The indulgence shown to the students of this collie, their somewhat pampered existence* 
in the midst of a hardworking community, the respect attached to their wealth and here- 
ditary position, would react unfavourably upon them and on the whole tone of university 
life. 

I proceed to a further point of criticism. In addition to the ordinary courses instruc- 
tion is to be provided in : — a 

(1) The elements of law. 

(2) The elements of surveying. 

(3) The elements of estate management. 

1 cannot find, however, that the staff proposed is adequate to the handling of these^ 
courses, and apprehend that the instruction given in (1) and (3) at least would be of little 
value. The complexities of estate management are sufficient, if an education of any 
value is to be imparted, to occupy a full course by themselves, and it is difficult to see 
how they can usefully be taught by theorists in a lecture-room, away from the acres and 
offices and responsibilities of an estate. 

Lastly, a college such as that suggested should follow, not precede, a school. If the school 
were a success the college might come after it. But to open the college before the school 
has prepared the way, and under the conditions prescribed, in the scheme, would be 
to fail in the object set and, probably in the outcome to find that the college was no^ 
more than a school, and ill-placed within the confines of a university. 

I 

Islamic atuiiea. 

On behalf of Assam I would enter a caveat against the establishment of a department 
of Islamic studies as part of the new University. 

The special * Islamic courses are intended to carry to their completion the studies 
of the Madrassah — to follow upon a course of instruction differing both in aim and content 
from the courses regarded as suitable for the generality of the people. The ordinary 
courses are -those of the l.igh school — a secular institution which seeks to qualify pupils 
of all denominations for orffinary citizenship. The courses of the Madrassah, on the other 
hand, are sectarian and lead to the direct social and religious service of Islam. 

For long the conservatism of Muhammadans has led them to establish and support 
Madrassah, in preference to secular, schools. With the advance of education the Madrassahs 
have naturally transcended their narrower functions and attracted a more general public.. 
The knowledge of Islamic languages, and of the subjects taught in the Madrassah, has been 
held in such high esteem that an attendance in the first few classes has been regarded aa 
satisfying the requirements of an ordinary education. The^Muha : mudan community 
has so been diverted from the general course of advance, and has lagged behind whilst 
other communities pressed forward. Even for those of the students who have entered 
the Madrassahs wilh a view to complete the courses the instruction has been unsuitable, 
clinging to an orthodoxy long out of date, and fastened in inefficiency by the exclusion of 
liberal influences. 

In these circumstances, attempts have been in force for some time to reform the 
Madrassahs, to bend their courses to join with those of the 1 igh schools, to bring influences 
of compulsion to bear upon the more conservative portion of the community by insisting 
upon Ihe study of Engli^ and the importation into the curriculum of modem courses of 
mstruotion in such subjects as arithmetio and geography. As a result, courses have- 
been propose which are heavily overweighed in the attempt to make a single systemi 
answer the demands of divergent purposes. 
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I turn now to consider the suggested courses of instruction. 

As the Koran is to be taught in the first two classes it may be assumed that the course 
ds self-contained — that it begins from the beginning, requiring no previous instruction 
in a school. The period of the junior course covers-the first six years of school life; and 
dn that time a pupil has to learn three languages, in addition to his own vemncular. With 
•this may be compared the curriculuni of a lower primary school, which covers a five, 
nominally a four- year's course, during which it is found difficult to instil into the pupils 
san elementary knowledge of a single vernacular. The junior course is further to be 
numbered by an additional year's instruction in general subjects for those who wish to 
pass on to a high school. The junior Madrassah will, tlier^ore, handicap its pupils by 
imposing upon them a lieavier task of learning and giving their competitors a year’s 
start ahead of them. 

^ At the end of the junior course pupils will have the option of going on to a high school 

•or of remaining in the ?.ladrassah for four years with a view to qualifying for matriculation 
in the department of Islamic studies. It is of the essence of the scheme that those who 
•complete the full Madrassh course should be as well qualified in Englisli as the ordinary 
pupil who passes his matriculation from a high school. But in the scheme proposed the 
full day's instruction in and through the medium of English which obtains in the upper 
classes of a high school is replaced by less than a half-day in the Madrassah scheme (page 
*97). Nor, 1 think, can the allowance for English as a compulsory subject be wisely increased ; 
'the first aim of the Madrassah must, after all, remain the training of Maulvis and religious 
men and the first requisite the knowledge not of English, but of the Islamic law and 
•culture. 

It has been urged that an attempt of this kind is necessary in order to attract to edu- 
cation the more orthodox portion of the community. This may be doubted and it may 
Ibe apprehended that, while conciliation on the lines proposed would probably^ be imme- 
diately popular, its efftot in the long run would be to retard the course of Muhammadan 
progress. I suggest that it would be better to face the situation, to restrict the Madrassahs 
<m number, confining them as far as possible to the education of those to whom an inti- 
mate knowledge of the Islamic languages and religious culture is essential, and converting 
the remainder by gradual process into ordinary schools — schools primarily for Muham- . 
;madans, staffed by Muhammadans under Muhammadan management, offering special 
facilities to Muha'nmadan pupils by reason of subscriptions from the community, and 
differing only from the ordinary high school in affording some preparation ip the earlier 
stages for the study of an Islamic language or languages in the last four years of the school 
•course. The improvement of Madrassahs might then be undertaken without embarrass- 
ment. Such a policy would, I believe, tend to bring Muhammadans more rapidly 
Into the general current of advance and would, at the s.ame time, permit of due concentra- 
tion on the improvement of Madrassah instruction proper. The scheme now under con- 
sideration would have the effect of diverting the Muhammadan youth from the same 
path as the Hindu, of imposing upon him a heavier burden, of taldng the education of 
a large number away from the benefit of the general funds devoted to the interests of 
secular education, and of modifying the thoroughness of the Islamic course as a profession- 
al training by the importation of elements irrelevant to its purposes. 

1 have urged the general case at some length as it is of immediate importance to Assam. 
If Eastern Bengal reforms its Madrassahs, with a view to the proposed course of Islamic 
etudies, Sylhet will wish to follow suit. 

Engineering, 

There is not room for a civil engineering college a;'t Dacca as well as in Calcutta and, 
on the considerations so fully and fairly stated in the report, the balance of utility would 
seem to indicate the retention of the college in Calcutta. Ws is not, however, a point 
gm which I should venture an opinion — although is practically interest^ in the 

question— were it not that Colonel Atkinson and Mr. Dawson in their recent re^rt have 
definitely stated the^recommendation that civil, mechamcal, and electrical engineering/ 
and industrial chemistry might appropriately be taught in a single well-oquipped ineti* 
tution which should be situa^ on the outskirts of Caloatta. As I shall proceed to argue. 
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the number of students who will take up the civil engineering oourses is likely to be 
very small ^indeed and, having regard to the criticisms which have been levelled against 
the Indian engineer, it would seem much better for him to obtain his training in the 
Mmosphere of a large technical institution, working in a great industrial and engineering 
centre, than in the more academic atmosphere of the new University. 

An education up to the matriculation standard was held by the reporters referred to 
in the preceding paragraph as a sufficient general qualification for admission to the oourses 
of the institute. But for admission to the Engineering Collie at Dacca the intermediate 
qualification in science is to be the preliminary. This is of very considerable importance, 
451S with the high fees, the length of the course (theoretical and practical), and the very 
speculative prospects — it is a^itted that there is little present demand for the Indian 
college-trained engineer — the conditions are already somewhat discouraging. Assum- 
ing that a student enters at 19, after passing his intermediate examination, he wiU not be 
■able to secure a degree until he is 23 ; thereafter he will be expected, to take unremuneis^t- 
ive, or at the best very poorly remunerated, work for a period of three years’ practical 
training, and it is only after passing another test at the end of this three years at the age 
of 26 that he will be held as eligible for a guaranteed appointment in the Public Works 
Department. 

In a country in which the social system imposes heavy responsibilities upon its youth, 
in the admitted poverty of the demand for college-trained i ngineers, and in the presence 
of the ascertained and reasonably adequate prospects of study in the overseer depart* 
ment it is improbable that, if the present courses are adhered to, Dacca will fare any 
better in its new venture than the existing collie at Sibpur. 

Medicine* 

The proposal to institute a special course in Dacca which would cover the first two 
years of the Calcutta medical curriculum is attractive and should prove popular. I 
would venture the suggestion, however, that the course might be so arranged as to allow a 
student at the end of the first year of study to declare for the medical, or for the purely 
scientific, side. 

As Calcutta will still have to provide fully for the final years of the medical course there 
•does not seem to be much to bo gained by offering in Dacca, which is in an obviously loss 
favourable position in this regard, the two years of professional study leading up to the 
first M. B. examination. And the abandonment of this part of the scheme would result 
in a very considerable saving of cost. 

Law, 

I find myself in general concurrence with the views expressed by Mr. Mahomed Ali 
in his supplementary minute under the heading “ Legal studies ” and am of opinion that 
if the law college is to bo retained in Dacca, law should be one of the faculties of the 
new University. 

Teaching, 

I am entirely in favour of the restriction of the ordinary courses of study in teaching 
to a single year. The two years’ course is likely, until at any rate education has much 
advanc^, to commend itself to few or none. It would, in my view, be more to the point 
if ample facilities were offered for short courses of specialised training, e,g., nature study 
or manual work, with or without a university qualification or diploma. The energies 
of the st^ might, so, be much more usefully occupied. An advanced theoretical quali- 
^cation might be given as the outcome of private study. 

Adminiairation of the Univeraily, 

On the ^heme, as stated, the Director of Public Instruction, Assam, should be an 
'^•officio member of convocation. 

: i lun entirdy in favour of the reservation of a number of seats for Muhammadan 
^aduates, botk on council and on convocation. The reservations proposed do not appear 
to be excessive. 
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The general arrangements, which will, no doubt, be worked out in fuller detail later» 
appear to be satisfactory. One or two points, however, may be noted for question 

(1) The vice-chancellor is to be the head of the executive with a salary considerably 

in excess of that of any other officer of the University. The proposal to make 
the appointment periodic should not, I think, be given effect to. In an offical 
community it is difficult to revert in pay and precedence, and the periodio 
appointments would introduce oonfusion*and discord into the life of the Uni« 
versity. 

(2) In the matter of the internal government of the various colleges I am altogether 
. opposed to the admission of the principle of outside representation. The 

public will be adequately represented on council and on convocation. The 
internal affairs of the college might well be left to the expert and interested 
guidance of its own staff. Further, I am of opinion that the elective system 
should not be introduced, the council being composed of the principal and 
all the professors in charge of departments in the college. 

(3) In regard to the relations of the University with Government I would suggest 

that, in order to secure the greatest possible measure of decentralisation, it 
would be well to take all the appointments outside the graded services and 
attach to them special rates of pay. 

(ii) We are not ripe for the establishment of a university of the Dacca type in Assam. 
For many years to come we shall benefit by close association with Calcutta. 

I venture to think that in any reorganisation or reform the requirements of this 
province should engage special consideration. 


Dacca, Muslim Deputation. 


The question of the proposed Dacca University has a special bearing on the 
problem of Muhammadan ^ucation in Eastern Bengal. Muhammadans here form 
over three-fourths of the population. They are, therefore, the principal section of the 
people who are most vitally affected by any change, be it educational or otherwise, 
in the policy of Government. Eastern Bengal, as is Veil known, was till the time of the 
partition a neglected area. Muhammadans were the principal sufferers. This was 
the case especially as regards their education. It was during the days of the partition 
that serious attempts were made by the Government to devote their exclusive attention 
to the needs of Eastern Bengal and its people. Speaking of the progress made in educa- 
tion during the time of the partition, Lord Hardinge himself says in one of his speeches 
** I need only point out that when the new province was founded not a single private 
college was in receipt of Government aid, while Government was spending 
less than 1^ lakhs in aiding private institutions. In 1910 there were four 
aided colleges, and Government spent over lakhs in aiding private institu- 
tions. I cannot withhold my tribute of admiration for the work done by the 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam in |^he teeth of great difficulties.’* 

The annulment of the partition was, therefore, looked on with serious misgivings, ■ 
especially by the Moslem section. For it was during the partition days that the problem 
of Moidem education received at the hands of Government that amount of attention 
which their importance justified. The Mussalmans naturally felt that the annulment 
would bring back the old state of things and that they would again be related to tho 
back ground. The seriousness of the situation was not, however, lost on the Government 
of India. Lord Hardinge himself says in the course of the speech referred to above : — 

" When I visited Dacca I found a widespread appr^ension, particularly among 
Muhammadans, who form the majority of the population, lest tho 
attention which the partition of Bengal secured for the eastern provinces 
should be relaxed, and that there mi^t be a set-back in eduoatinnal progreiea 
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It was to allay this not unreasonable apprehension that I stated to a deput- 
ation af Muhammadan gentlemen that the Government of India were so much 
impressed with the necessity of promoting education in a province which 
had made such good progress during the past few years that we had decided 
to recommend to the Secretory of State the constitution of a university at 
Dacca and the appointment of a special officer for education in Eastern 
Bengal. The fact that this statement was inade to a^ deputation of 
Muhammadan gentlemen does not, I need hardly say, mean that the univers- 
ity will be a Muhamm>idan university. The intention was that it should 
be a university open to all — a teaching and a residential university.” 

To the same effect Mr. Montagu, the then Under-Secretary, stated in the House of 
Commons in 1913 : — 

*' I mention Dacca in connection with Muhammadan education not because it is to 
be a Muhammadan university, but because it is situated in the centre of a 
rather backward Muhammadan community, and, therefore, wiH offer to Iho 
Muaalmana the best opportunity of university education that they have yet had.* 
In the light of these utterances it is quite clear that, though the Dacca University ques- 
tion is not essentially a Moslem question, it is a subject which is vitally connected 
with the problem of Moslem education in Eastern Bengal. The Mussalman commun- 
ity, therefore, strongly hope that the Commission would view the subject in its proper 
perspective. The proposed University, if it is to be a blessing to the people of Eastern 
Bengal, to whom it was promised as a compensation for the loss of a separate administra- 
tion devoted to their welfare, should cater to the needs of thb different sections in due 
proportion. I^need hardly be pointed out that the Mussalmans are, in spite of what little 
advance they have made in recent years, still backward in education, and they have to 
make long headway before they come up to the general level. It is, therefore, imperative 
that from the very beginning, provision should be made for an effective safeguard of their 
interests. 

(a) First and foremost in importance is the question of the place of the community 
in the administration of the University. It looks strange that Mussftlmans, 
who form the predominant majority in population, should be accorded so poor a 
representation on the council and the convocation under the scheme prepared 
by the Dacca University Committee. The academic interests of the University 
can never suffer if Mussalmans should be given a place in the administration 
which their numbers would justify. It is true that the community does not 
at present ha-v^ a large number of men with high academic distinctions, and it 
would be rather presumptuous if they should demand a large number of seats on 
the various boards of studies until some time to come. But, so far as the council 
and Convocation are concerned which mainly deal with administrative matters 
the community can return a large number of competent men to these bodies 
who can take an active interest in the affairs of the University. It is, therefore, 
expected that the Commission would be pleased to pay to this aspect of the ques- 
> tion their close and earnest attention. The cause of Moslem higher education in 
Eastern Bengal w^ould irretrievably suffer if Mussalmans are not adequately 
represented from the beginning in the University. The seats in the council and 
convocation should be so distributed that Mussalmans should command, 
whether as ex-ofpcio members or as ordinary members, about half of the total 
seats on the respective bodies. 

(h) In order that Mussalmans should be adequately represented on the professorial 
** staffs of the different colleges sufficient encouragement should be given to com- 
petent men ai^Dng the community to take to the teaching profession. Their high 
standard of living prevents them from entering the Educational Department on 
the usual scale df salaries. That is why they usually seek employment in other 
more lucrative departments. Necessary provision should, therefore, be made to 
attract them to the teaching profession. The presence of Moslem professors and 
lecturers in the University (excluding the professors of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu, 
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will be necessary for the maintenance of a healthy atmosphere in Muhammadan 
hostels. Superintendents of Muhammadan hostels who >have to come in 
close contact with students should be men of first-rate ability and character, 
capable of entering into the feelings and sympathising with the aims and aspir- 
ations of those committed to their charge. The residential system will not 1^ a 
success without an adequate provision of Muhammadan professors and lecturers 
from amongst whom superintendents of Muhammadan hostels will have to be 
selected. 

(c) The cost of living in hostels should not be prohibitive. Else the residential system 
is bound to act prejudicially on the Moslem community, which is proverbially 
poor. 


(d) It is also necessary that an adequate and sufficient number of seats iircolleges, other 
than the Muhammadan College should be fixed for Muhammadans. A single 
college will not be sufficient to satisfy the requirements of a vast community. 
The number of youths who will seek admission to the University is bound to 
increase as time goes on and, unless provision is made from the beginning lo 
oblige every college to admit a fixed minimum number of Mussalmans until 
such time when more suitable arrangements would bo found to be necessary, 
Moslem students will be liable to hardships such'tm they feel at present when 
trying to seek admission into the Dacca College. 

(c) The number and amount of scholarships, as recommended by the Dacca University 
Committee for Muhammadans, is quite insufficient. They should be increased. 
Encouragement should be offered to Muhammadan students for post-graduate 
and professional studies. 

(/) Urdu should be adopted as a compulsory subject of study, alternative to Sanskrit, 
Arabic, or Persian. The knowledge of Persian now in^arted in high schools is 
practically of no value to the student beyond its usem passing the matric- 
ulation examination. Urdu, on the other hand, will be useful to him in his in- 
tercourse with the members of his community in other parts of India. It is 
• more easily learnt and can be mastered and a knowledge of it is considered in 
the community as a social accompaniment. Urdu should also be recognised as a 
second language as it will form a connecting link between the school and the 
Madrassah course. 


(p) Bengali should not form part of the University curriculum beyond the ntatric- 
ulation. Its scope is so Umited that it can thoroughly be mastered before 
students enter on a collegiate education. Moreover, books such as Rajendra Nath 

Vidyabhushan’s ^r/A»nto should not be included in text-books as they are full of 

^nskrit quotations and written in Sanskritised Bengali which Muhammadan 
boys reading Arabic or Persian can neither understand nor appreciate. 

Apart from the suggestions made above, which concern especially the interests of 
the community, the following are the subjects in which the Mussalmans are in- 
terested equally with other communities in East Bengal : — 

(a) First, as regards the jurisdiction of the University. Public opinion in Eastern 
Bengal is opposed to the idea of confining the University to Dacca proper. 

It is held that its benefit should be shared by all alike, and not by only those 
who can afford to proceed to Dacca for study. To aim at an ideal state of 
perfection for its own sake is to sacrifice the larger interests of the Eastern pro- ' 
vmcc for whose benefit the University was intended. The people of Eastern 
Bengal do not like the colleges outside Dacca to be kept under the care of th4 
Calcutta University. In these circumstances, it would be dteirable that, either 
smilar universities should be started at Chittagong and Bajshahi for the 
divisions,, or the collegeseoutside Dacca should be 
Univermty at Dacca. The former may not be poedhle In ' 
^ ^^te future owing to financial considerations, but the lattw is within - 
the bounds of possibiiity. But, if it should be held that either of these two ^ 
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alternative courses is not possible, it is earnestly hoped that the Commis- 
sion woidd devise a suitable means by which the colleges in East Bengal out- 
side Bacca can be brought together. 

(&) The question of admission to the Dacca University requires special attention. 
It is believed that the present standard of the Calcutta matriculation ezamin* 
ation is not high enough to enable students to follow the courses of instruction 
of the Dacca University. It is, therefore, desirable to institute a suitable 
- course followed by special examinations, conducted by the Dacca University 
or by a board in which the Dacca University is well represented. , 

(c) As regards the courses of study and examinations in law, medicine, and engineer- 
ing the University should be self-contained. 

In conclusion, it is strongly hoped that, in order to make the University a really useful 
organisation from the beginning, the scheme, as recommended by the Dacca University 
Committee, with the necessary modifications suggested above would be given effect to at 
onca Rupees 11,25,000, the capital cost of the latest scheme thought over by Government, 
would be quite inadequate to introduce the chief features of the scheme, for the execution 
of which, it may be noted here, Rs. 67,12,000 were originally sanctioned. It is, therefore, 
strongly hoped that the Commission would see their way to recommend to Government 
the necessity of the establishment of the University on a^ broad a basis as possible. 


Note. 


In continuation of the note we had the honour to submit to the Commission and 
the discussion which followed thereon as regards Muhammadan interests in the Dacca 
University, in case a uni>college system should be adopted in preference to the one 
AS proposed by the Dacca University Committee, we suggest the following : — 

(a) There should be a residential school for Muhammadans preparing students 

for the University. It will form a feeder to the Muhammadan hostel 
(a term used with reference to the uni-college system) in the same way 
as the Aligarh Collegiate School is to the M. A.-O. College. This school 
may be housed in the new Secretariat building. The boarding-house 
connected therewith should be built close by. The present stables may 
be utilised for this purpose as one of the houses of this school. 

(b) The old Secretariat building should be entirely reserved for the Muhammadan 

** hostel But, if it should be found necessary to use a portion of it for 
laboratory and other university purposes, we suggest that a new build- 
ing should bo constructed to satisfy the needs of the Muhammadan 
** hostel ”, preferably in the same compound, providing accommodation 
equivalent to the space utilised by the University for its own purpose. 

We are strongly of opinion that the hostel charges, excluding those for messing, 
should not exceed Rs. 2-8-0 a month per student. We also think that furniture 
should be provided in ihe dining room, common room, and the tutorial class-room, 
and also in students* rooms by the Government or the University. 


(c) Family quarters for the residence of tutors should bo provided in clofee vicinity 

to &e hostels. 

(d) As the residential system will be a new departure from the present system 

of university education .we think it very essential that hostels should be 
put in charge of persons who understand residential life^ and we, there- 
fore, suggest that &e warden of the '* hostel *' and its senior tutors should 
be Englishmen who have been house-masters of first-class English public 
schools. We further think that the ** hostels ** should be divided into 
smidl-houses, and each of these houses ^ould be under a tutor belonging 
to the senior staff of the University and an assistant tutor belonging to 
the junior staff, and, hence, there should be three other tutors and five 
assistant tutors to start with who should all be included in the teaching 
staff of the University. The tutors and assistant tutors will hold tutorial 
^ olasses also. 

(«) As regard the teaching staff of the Islamic faculty we confirm the recom- 
mendations of the Dacca University Committee. 
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Students who pass the Islamic studies should be given degrees in the arts faculty- 
As these students receive a sounder training in Arabic than those who study for 
honours in Arabic in the arts course, English being common to both sets of students, 
we are of opinion that those who pass the Islamic studies should be given an addi- 
tional degree, such as B. I., so as to distinguish them from the other class. However,, 
we leave this matter for the future governing' bodies to consider. 

(f) Urdu should be recognised as a second language, alternative to Persian and 

Arabic. 

(g) The matriculation and special matriculation (Madrassah) should be controlled 

either by the University or by a board in which the University should 
be well represented or by any other special board which may command 
the confidence of the University, the Government, and the public. 

(h) It is difficult to suggest the detailed representation of Muhammadans in the* 

supreme governing body of the University, ignorant as we are of its 
details. But we arc strongly of opinion that Mnssalmans should, under- 
no circumstances, bo left in a minority, their minimum number of scata 
being ahv'ays secured either by election or by election and nomination. 
The same principle should apply to the council and the appointment board. 
We hold that without some such provision the University will not be the 
fulfilment of the promise made to the Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal 
by Lord Hardinge. 

(i) In the interests of efficiency it is desirable that the University should confine* 

its attention to the courses of study above the intermediate standard.. 
The intermediate teaching should be transferred to high schools. Certain 
readjustments in the present institutions will then be necessary. We- 
suggest the following : — 

(1) All the existing Government and a few aided high schools should' 

be askod to open the first and second year intermediate classes.. 
Since this may entail a burden on the management of those schools- 
the lower classes of the school department should be taken away to' 
separate middle schools. 

(2) The second-grade colleges should be required to add the upper four 

classes of the matriculation. 

The result of these adjustments would be that below the university 
stage there will be a well-defined body of institutions, all going by the 
name of high schools, w'hich will provide teaching from class VI of the 
matriculation to the final intermediate standard. These high school® 
w'ill, follow courses of study either prescribed or approved by the* 
University, and will act as feeders to the “ hostels ” of the University. 

If this plan be adopted our recommendations as regards Muhammadan school® 
are : — 

Firstly, — The proposed residential school at Dacca should teach up to the inter- 
mediate standard. 

Secondly, — The intermediate classes should be opened at all the senior Madrassah® 
and the Moslem school at Dacca. 

Khwaja Mohammud Azam, Khan Bahadur. 

Saiyid AuIiAd Has SAN, Khan Bahadur. 

M. MtrSHARRATUL HUKK. 

Syed Abdul Latif, Khan Bahadur. 

Abu Nasr Waheed, Shams-ul-Ulama. 

K. M. Yusrrp, Nawab, Khan Bahadur. 

Syed Nawabaly Chaudhury, Naw’ab, Khan Bahadur- 
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We, the undersigned, on behalf of the people of Dacca, beg to submit the following 
Tepresentation for your kind consideration: — 

We feel that independent public opinion has not been sufficiently placed before the 
Commission as to the momentous question of the establishment of a new University of 
Dacpa. The public do not know on what principle witnesses were selected for examination 
by the Commission. 

So far as we have been able to understand the situation no case has been made out 
for the immediate creation of a separate university at Dacca in its diminutive form. 
With a capital sum of Rs. 1 1,25,000, as agahiat Bs. 67,12,000, originally granted for the 
Dacca University, the proposed University is likely to bo a very poor substitute. The 
fiiaancial condition of Grovemment will not improve in the immediate future and, 
therefore, there is not prospect of a further grant of any large sum in the course of the next 
few years. The present terrible war has denuded Great Britain of most of her best uni- 
versity men and, therefore, we cannot, at present, expect to import many really capable 
professors from British universities. On the contrary, it is not unlikely that, like 
Dr. Watson, some of our best English professors will be called away to England. 

The real test of the success of the proposed University is, first, whether it will be able 
to accommodate most, if not all, of the matriculate students of the Dacca and its neigh- 
bouring districts ; secondly, whether a graduate of this University will enjoy the confid- 
ence and the regard of the best modern universities, and whether he will fetch in the 
market the same price as the graduates of the sister universities. 

The proposed University will not inspire confidence in the mind of the people unless 
independent public opinion finds a place in its convocation and council. A university 
cbnducted solely by paid experts is bound to be a failure unless expert knowledge is supple- 
mented by the advice of non-oificial Indian members thoroughly acquainted with local 
conditions and local wants and the exact requirements of Indian students. 

In our opinion, instead of spending twelve lakhs of rupees in the establishment of a 
new university, which means a heavy recurring expenditure on account of the costly 
machinery, this sum may be very properly spent in starting a few useful education^ 
institutions in this town. The universal popular demand at Dacca at present is for more 
colleges for the higher education of boys. Hundreds of matriculate students are every year 
refused admission into the existing colleges. In no civilised country are the doors of the 
temples of learning shut in this way against young men prepared to pay for, and eager 
to prosecute, their studies. We, therefore, most ^ urgently need at least two more 
colleges for education in arts and science generally. 

Wo may add that the University regulation as to accommodation of students in class- 
rooms ought to be so modified as to adinit a large number of boys for, at times, college 
authorities, in spite of their willingness, cannot admit boys on account of the strict regula- 
tion. In this connection, we must also point out that "the rule compelling students to 
live in college hostels means great hardship to the majority of them. Students ought 
to be allowed to reside in licensed lodgings, and with such guardians as are recognised 
by local custom and usage. 

University education is impossible without some expense. But^e must not overlook 
the patent fact that too costly education is beyond the means of th^ast majority of our 
boys. In the name of good education its area should not be too much curtailed. In 
matters educational quality and quantity are both essential. A community can hardly 
be called educated if there are only a few highly educated men at the top and the rest are 
without education. 

Mere arts or science colleges, however, will not satisfy the public demand. An engin- 
^ring oollege and a medical college ought to l^e started at Dacca at once. Eastern 
Bengal students are labouring under great disadvantages as to their engineering and 
medical education. Having an 'agricultural farm already in existence for some 
years, and the district being mainly agricultural, Dacca is the most suitable place in 
Bengal for the establishment of an agricultural college. 
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If the above institutions are granted Dacca can well afford to be under the existing 
Calcutta University for a decade or more. H, after some years, it still be deemed desirable- 
to start a university at Dacca the task will then become so much the easier. 

We may also suggest that easy means of communication between Calcutta and Dacca,, 
shoitening the distance between the two places, will considerably do away with the 
immediate necessity of a university at Dacca. 

In conclusion, we submit that the University Commission will not be misled into thinking 
that any sort of university will satisfy the people of East Bengal. They are looking 
forward for the rapid expansion of good education at a reasonable cost, and based on the 
most modem system obtaining in civilised countries. The learned members of the 
University Commission will earn the blessings and the gratitude of the people if they 
help them in realising this ideal. 


Ananda Chakdba Chaebavabty. 
Raja NX Kanta Gupta," 

N. K. Nag. 

Sbish Chandba Chattebjke. • 
ISAN Chandba Dutt, 

Jnanda Kisob Roy. 

Kumud Bokdhu Mukebji. 

T. P. Madhib. 

jAiMmi Kanta Chaebabarty. 
Rasie Chandba Chaebababty. 
NaBENDBA NaBAYAN CHOUDHUBt. 
Gagan Chandba Ghosh. 

Sabat Chandba Chaebabubty. 
Reboti IVfoHAN Ghosh. 

H. K. Saha. 

Rama Kanta Dutta. 

Rajani Kumar Chaebabubty. 

N. M. A. Nag. 

R. COMAB BaSAK. 

Habendba Ch. Chaebabubty. 
Kamini Kumab Sen. 

P. P. Chahin. 

Manobanjan Banbbjee. 

Aditya Chandba Ganguli. 

Lalit Chandba Ray. 

Pbataf Chandba Chanda. 

Abani Coomeb Ghosh. 

Lal Mohan Chaebabubty. 

A. 0. Tofadeb. 

M. G. Chouduby. 

Ananda Ch. Nandi. 

Upendba Kumab Chanda 
Modhu Sudan Ceaudbubs* ^ 
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T. S. Mia. 

Pbobhat Chandba Bose. 

S. N. Dby. 

Pabesh Nath Baeebji. 

Bhabtttosh Sen. 

Rohini Kumab Bhattachabjea. 
Kali Kumab Saha. 

M. M. Das. 

SiTANATH De. 

Raj Kuhab Chaxbabubty. 
Kshetba Mohan Saha. 

Nibaban Ch. Chowdhuby. 

Pyabi Mohan Kxtndu. 

Sasi Mohan Das. 

Hem Chandba Basu. 

Sabat Kumab Chakbabubty. 
Ananta Ch. Das. 

Nagendba Kumab Chakbabubty, 
Rohini 0. Jalafatbi. 

Debendba Kumab Sen Gupta. 
Basanta Kumab Chakbabubty. 
WoMESH Ch. Dutt. 

Ananda Kumab Roy. 

Benaya Kumab Muekbjee. 
Kamakhya Chaban Mitba. 

Nabin Chandba Kab. 

Himanshu Kumab Adhikabi. 
Hemendba Kumab Deb. 

Pbobhode Chandba Bhattacharya. 
Akshay Kumab Chakbavabty. 
Ganesh Chandba Rai. 

Mohendba Kumab Chowdhuby. 
Jamini Nath Bhattachabya. 

Bimal Chandba Mozumdab. 

Habidas Bhattachabjee. 

SuBENDBA Nath Cha^ebjee. 
Nabendba Nath Chakbavabty. 
JOOANDBA Nath GuHA THAXjUBA. 
Jasodalal Banix. 

M. C. Das. 

Kamini Mohan Banebjee. 
JoaENDBA Nath Sen. 

Ramesr Chandra Sen. 

Lalef Kumab Dutta. 

Dakshina R, Kab. 
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Krishna Sundae Bhaumik. 
Mahendra C. Pal. 

Lakshmi Kanta Dutta. 

K. K. Ghosh. 

Birendra Chandra Sarkar. 
Satis Chandra Chakraburtt. 
Annada Charan Ganguly. 
Upbndra Mohan NEoqi. 

Duroa Kumar Mitter. 

A. K. Roy. 

I?ROFULLA Chandra Gupta. 
Satish Chandra De 
Manmatha Nath Ganguly. 

B. N. Roy. 

Kshitis Chandra Bhattacharya. 
Devendra Kumar Brahmachary. 
Ramesh Chandra Sen Gupta. 
Kamoda Prasad Maitra. 
Jatindra Nath Bhattacharya. 
Amulya Ratan Guha. 

PuRNA Chandra Roy. 

IMahendra Kumar Das. 

Kamala Kanta Dt^tt. 

Bolai Chand Banik. 

Sajani Kumar Roy. 

Digendra Chandra Hazra. 

Bibhu Charan Guha. 

Raj Mohan Sen. 

Avanti Kanta Dutta. 

/ Jamini Nath Biswas. 

Rev ATI Mohan Dutta. 

•Satish Chandra Goswami. 

Sesi Mohan Roy. 

Srinandan Shahey. 

SuBAL Ch. Saha. 

Sonatan Chakbavarty. 

Rohini Kumar Lodh. 

Upendra Kumar Roy. 

Hemanta Kumar Chakravarty. 
Nalini Ranjan Ghose. 

Harendra Kumar Chakravarty. 
TTmbsh Chandra Dutta. 

Dina Nath De. 

Dacca : 

DaUd the. 20th December, 1917, 
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Dacca, Residents of. 

We consider that the needs and desires of the Moslems mentioned by the Hon’ble 
Nawab Syed Nawabaly are esfhaustive in essential points. 

We strongly maintain that English should be the medium of instruction in the top 
classes of English schools and in colleges in Bengal, as at present. 

Whether the Dacca University be established on a uni-college basis or not it must be 
a university of the teaching and residential type, and there must be provision for tutorial 
elasses and religious instruction and for a residential secondary school for Moslems at- 
tached to it. 

We are in favour of introducing Urdu as an additional language alternative to Persian 
and Arabic for those students whose mother tongue is Bengali. 

We desire that the Muhammadan members of the senate should be elected by a separate 
electorate consisting of qualified Muhammadans. 

If the pay and prospects of the Education Department are improved and made as 
attractive as those of the provincial executive service, qualified Muhammadans will 
surely be forthcoming. 

On no account should Bengali be a compulsory independent subject in the University 
curriculum above the matriculation. It should be included in the Sanskrit course where 
it can be scientifically studied. The University course in Bengali will necessarily be one 
of sanskritiaed Bengali and its scientific study will be coloured by that of Sanskrit. If 
this Bengali be made a compulsory subject or medium of university instruction Muham- 
madan ^ucation will receive a serious set-back. 

The final e^Tainination of the Madrassahs should be conducted by the University. This, 
no doubt, presupposes the creation of a board of Islamic studies under an Islamic faculty. 

K. Md. Yusuff Nawab Khan Bahadur, 
K. M. Azam, Khan Bahadur. 

Abu Nasr Waheed, Shams-ul-Ulama. 
Mohammad Irfan, 

Abdul Azi/.. 

Naziruddin Ahmed. Khan Bahadur. 
Alauddin Ahmed, Khan Bahadur.* 
Golam S attar. # 

Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur. 

0) I am in favour of the establishment at Dacca of a new type of university differing 
from that of the existing Indian universities. But I think the success of the 
University will largely depend on the staff provided, which should be as was 
recommended in the opening lines of chapter X of the report of the Dacca 
'University Committee, namely, “ a staff numerically sufficient, highly-qualified, and 
well-organised.’ A few teachers of the kind already mentioned in my answer to 
question (1) are required. ( Ftde page 56 of the report of the Dacca University 
Committee.) 

Administration of the University • 

My remarks under this head are based on the printed report of the committee and 
much of them may be out of date in the event of the original scheme being 
subsequently modified. The scheme of administration excludes junior and 
assisf^t professors .from the convocation. A fair^roportion of the latter ought 
to be in the convocation ; otherwise, the present complaint arising out of the 
non-representation of many of the teachers in affiliated colleges On the senate 
«nd boards of studies will not be remedied. For tho harmonious worjnng and 
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success of the new University, it is necessary that both Indian Educational 
Service and Provincial Educational Service officers should be represented on 
the convocation. One should not be excluded simply because one belongs to* 
the Provincial Educational Service or is styled an assistant professor '* on 
account of the conditions of service. The status^bf officers in the Pro^in'^iat 
Educational Service will be . lower in the University than in other places if 
the clas^sihcation of the teaching staff, as recommended in the report, is- 
strictly adhered to. The senior professors will generally be in the Indian. 
Educational Service and, under such circumstances, the assistant professor or 
junior professor in a subject will never have the chance of attaining the rank 
of professor in spite of experience, length of service, and good work ; nor will 
he ever be eligible for a seat in the convocation. His very designation of 
junior professor will lower hifn in the estimation of the students and the 
public. 


Junior aaaiatanls. 

The appointment of these officers may lead to frequent change of staff. 

Duties of offieera* 

The work expected from each teacher is much too heavy. Twelve to fourteen lectures 
or twenty hours* tutorial instruction, junior classes being included under the 
latter category, in addition to the setting and correction of essays, papers and 
other exercises, college and university work to be performed outside the 
lecture-theatre and the class-room, as laid down in paragraph 2, Chapter X 
(page 49) of the Dacca University report, will keep a man fully engaged from 
morning till evening and far into the night, will allow him little or no time 
for his own recreation or private study and will soon reduce him to a mechanical 
automaton. I suppose most of the ** routine ” work will fall on the junior 
officers who may have to drudge all day long. Lecture- work for no teacher in 
a college ought to be more than 10 or 12 hours in the week (for a teacher of a 
scientific subject not more than six) the senior officers doing more of senior and 
less of junior work and conversely the junior officers doing more of junior and less 
of senior work. The junior classes are necessarily large and a lecture to 
such classes involves more strain though they may require less preparation 
at home. Remembering that junior officers in the college are men without 
much teaching experience, I do not think it right to saddle them with heavy 
lecture work from the commencement. Essays or exercises ar6 impossible 
with junior classes, whose progress in studies can only be tested by periodical 
examinations — two in course of the year. It should be the aim of the senior 
teachers to train their juniors (including demonstrators in laboratories), to 
encourage in them habits of study and to foster in them a spirit of research, to 
look upon them as colleagues and not as mere subordinates whose duty is merely 
to carry out orders. Some portion of the senior work should be given to junior 
officers to enable them to remain in touch with advanced portions of their 
subjects and to qualify them for higher posts when the seniors go on leave or 
retire. 

<ii) Not in the near future ; the scheme of the Dacca University should be given a 
fair trial before universities of the same type are established at other places. 
Afterwards the experiment may be tried at Rajshahi ; and perhaps at Berhampore. 


Das, Db. Eedabnath. 

(ii) More universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme, or on other lines, should be 
established in the following centres of the BengiJ Presidency :—»Midnapoiser 
Burdwan, Berhampore, Bogra, and Darjeeling. 
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Das, Saradafrasanna. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme should be dropped altogether as unsuitable for 

Indian requirements {vide remarks below). 

(ii) New residential universities may be gradually established with advantage iik 

accordance with the scheme out^ed below. 

A SCHEMB OF RESIDENTIAL UNIVERSITIES ADAPTED TO INDIAN REQUIREMENTS. 

Why the preset system is unsuitable. 

The object of university education should be the training not only of the intellectual 
faculties, but of all the higher faculties and the finer emotions of man. The great defeot 
of the existing system of university education in India is that moral and religious in- 
struction is completely neglected and that the system does not foster the Indian ideal of 
plain living and high thin^g, nor is it particularly calculated to develop a spirit of self- 
sacrifice and of social service. The Indian universities are only imperfect imitations of 
European universities. Even if they were remodelled as teaching and residential uni- 
versities, on the lines of the most advanced and up-to-date Western universitieB, they 
would still be unsuitable for India. An ideal Indian university should embody all that 
is best in a Western university, but it sliould be essentially an Eastern institution, built, 
up on a truly Indian foundation, assimilating in its structure all the Wealth of western 
culture^ Western science and Western art. The great teaching of Indian sag^s is — 
religion first and everything else afterwards. An Indian educational institution should,, 
therefore, be essentially a religious institution — a real temple of learning, where education 
will be imparted not merely with the object of earning money, not only with a view to 
turn out patriotic and loyal citizens, not even for mere advancement of learning, but 
for the harmonious development of all the faculties and emotions of the higher man. for 
ministering to the needs of the body, the mind, and the soul, inculcating, at the same 
time, the supremacy of the mind over the body and of the soul over everything else. 

Though Indian universities are based on Western models there is very little of that, 
corporate spirit in them which characterises their prototypes in the West. On the other 
hand, the existing system of university education in India has brought in its train a wave- 
of materialism and a hankering after money-making. Plain living is fast giving way to a 
costlier mode of life in imitation of the West. The old ideal of student life — Brahma^charya, 
the life of purity and simplicity, is discarded now. Palatial hostel buildings are provided 
by Government or the University for the residence of students. Some of them spend 
Rs. 50 or more per month and get accustomed to a standard of comfort which w^as un- 
known to their parents. The worst of it is that many of them after taking the university 
degree find it difficult to earn as much as they w ere accustomed to spend as a student,, 
for example, as a boarder of the Hardinge Hostel in Calcutta. No wonder if some of them 
become imbued with a spirit of discontent. The evils of a materialistio system 
of education are accentuated in India by the fact that there is no adequate develop- 
ment in this country of commerce aud industry, which, in Europe, provide a field oi 
work for a large proportion of the population. 

The remedy must be sought in more than one direction. In the first place, it is essen- . 
tial that the present system of university education should be reorganised and founded 
on a refigious basis. Secondly, the University should provide for training in commerce* 
and technology. 

Model residential schools. 

Brfore any residential university of the proposed new type can be brought into exist* 
once it is essential that a number of model residential schools, one in each district,, should^ 
be established, thus laying a broad and soUd foundation on which the superstructure* 
will be gradually evolved. 

8Ue, 

The site should be at some distance from a town, and suitable from a sanitary stand- 
point. It should be extensive enough to provide playing-fields and gardens, as well as 
residences for all teachers and students. 
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Strength, 

There should be about 200 students and 10 teachers in each school. 

' Residence, 

All teachers and students sliould reside in the school. Teachers should be provided 
with family quarters. There should be 8 hostel buildings, each accommodating 25 
^students. Each hostel will be under a superintendent, who must be a teacher of the 
school. ‘ 

Qualificaiion& of teachers. 

The most important thing is the careful selection of teachers. They should not only 
be able to command respect from tlieir pupils by tlieir ability as teachers, but they must 
men of high character, men who will choose to be teachers in a missionary spirit, and 
who will be fitted by tJieir character and self-sacrifice to influence the lives of their pupils 
and to give them a religious training. They should set examples of plain living and 
high thinking. They will have to mix freely with the boys on equal terms and share in 
their joys and sorrows. They will treat the boys as members of their own family and 
.love them as their own children or younger brothers. They will advise and guide them 
not only in regard to their studies but in regard to every detail of their life. The great 
difficulty in the beginning will be in the matter of getting the right sort of teachers. 
For some years this difficulty will have to be faced ; but, later on, students trained in the 
^new schools and the new University will be available for appointment as teachers. 

Religious training. 

{a) At school. — Two hours a week may be set apart for imparting religious instruction 
in the school. Separate arrangements must be made for Hindus and Muhammadans. 
Teachers may read and explain some books on religious subjects during these hours. 
Boys must be encouraged to read vernacular books on religious subjects and lives of the 
great religious teachers of India {e.g.,m the case of Hindu boys, Sankaracharya, Buddha, 
•Shri Gouranga, Guru Nanak, Shri Ram Krishna Faramhansa, etc.) and of other great 
men of India-^-great in the moral and spiritual sense. Hindu boys should be trained at 
school during the special hours in the recital of stotras (hymns) in tho ancient fashion. 
In a communal school the work of the day should begin ^ter a short prayer or recital 
*of a hymn by the students ,of each class. 

(6) In the hostel . — The religious training, however, must be given mainly in hostels. 
A scheme of religious training for Hindu l^ys is roughly outlined here. It is necessary 
to point out at the outset that the religion of a Hindu does not consist merely in the saying 
of daily prayers or in silent meditation or in the performance of rituals or worship of God, 
but in being true to the Dharma, i.e., duty in the highest sense — duty conceiv^ as the 
essence of religion, namely, duty to the Creator, to one’s higher self, to the members of 
'the family, to the servants, to the neighbours, to the fellow countrymen, to the King and 
the Empire, in short, to every man and to every living being. 

In each of the hostels attached to a school there should be a large room reserved as a 
j)rayer*hall or temple of worship. In this hall a picture of the Goddess of Learning {Saras- 
wati) should be installed in a prominent place and there should be pictures of other Gk>ds 
and Goddesses. Photographs or pictures of saints and other religious men and various 
mottos of religious significance should be exlubited on all sides. 3gv^y boy shall say his 
•daily prayer or recite a h3min morning and evening in this hall. Tni^ will also be pujahs 
on special occasions. Devotional music and songs should be encouraged, but only duriiig 
a specified interval of time in the evening. 

^e superintendent of a hostel must make it a point to stimulate a spirit of social 
:Bervice and of self-sacrifice. Whenever a boarder is ill the superintendent and othec 
boarders should nuri^ him and attend to his needs. Whenever a comrade or a neiglitoor 
•or even a stranger, is in difficulty and wants help it should be willingly and oheeirfully , 
■pSered. ^ If there is distress in the country owing .to famine^ flood,' or any other cense 
'the boys should be encouraged to render all x)os8ible help. 
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The superintendent, as well as boys, must partake of simple food to which Indians are- 
accustomed and their dress should be simple Indian dress. Boys must live a life of 
Brahmacharya, the life of f purity and simplicity. Costly food and dress and all articles* 
of luxury must be eschewed. But cleanliness must be insisted upon. 

Early rising , regular habits, and punctuality. 

The superintendent will adjust the daily routine of the boys so as to insist on early 
rising, regularity, and punctuality, and to stop the practice of night- keeping before- 
examinations. 


Study, 

One of the principal duties of the superintendent will be to encourage the study of 
books, other than school text- books, and carefully selected books, including books on. 
moral and religious subjects, should be recommended. 


Sanitary arrangements and personal hygiene. 

The health of the boys should be the’prime concern of the .superintendent. Preserva- 
tion of health is the first thing essential for the performance of Dharrna, The follow-* 
ing motto should be exhibited in each room of the hostel. 

Discipline, 

Discipline in the hostels will be maintained not by corporal punishment or even by 
fines, but through love and personal influence. There might be one or two monitors or 
prefects in each hostel selected from among the senior boarders who will help the superin- 
tendent in keeping all the boarders in the path of Dharma (which implies obedience 
to authority and respect for superiors) by personal example and by moral persuasion. 

if 

Curriculum and university examination. 

English should be taught in each school only as a second language, but up to a slightly 
higher standard than for the present matriculation examination. All other subjects 
should be taught up to the same standard as at present, but through the medium of 
the vernacular. The rigidity of the University examination should be relaxed by the 
setting of numerous alternative questions, thus making it unnecessai^ for the boys to- 
cram their text-books, and giving them freedom for wider study and leisure for social 
service. 


Physical training and Military training, 

Indian games should be encouraged, and some form of physical exercise should be made* 
<>ompulsory. There would be no objection to British games where boys could pay for 
them. All boys should go tlirough a course of drill and, subject to the approval of (^vern- 
ment, through a course of military training which would fit them for the defence of their 
country. 


Residential university. 

After the new schools have been in existence for a few years som’e residential colleges 
should be started gradually, exactly oh the’same lines, religious training of the kind 
detailed above being also an essential feature of the new colleges. There may be one such 
college in each division and one near Calcutta. Each of these colleges will constitute a 
residential university by itself, with only the faoultios of arts and science to begin with. 
Some of them at lea^ may be developed later on so as to have such other faculties as may- 
be found desirable. 
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English should be taught as a compulsory second language up to the B.A. and B.So. 
•standa^s. Other subjects sliould be taught through the medium of the vernacular 
English text-books being used so long as suitable vernacular text-books are not forthcoming.' 
'The examination courses must be very much simpler than in the Calcutta University, 
" and the rigidity of the examinations should be relaxed by the setting of numerous alter- 
native questions. Students should have plenty of leisure for a wide range of studies 
•an4 for social serviue of more varied character (under the guida^c6 of teachers) than is 
possible in the case of schoolboys. The course for the B. A. honours degree shduld 
tconsist of English (two papers), vernacular composition (one paper), one honours subject 
(six papers), and a subsidiary subject helpful to the study of the honours subject (one 
paper). The B.A. pass course should consist of English (two papers), vernacular 
•composition (one paper), and one pass subject (one paper). 

Post-graduate students should be placed under the personal guidance of first-rate 
tutors and there sliould be adequate facilities for study in well-equipped libraries. There 
must be a small number of university professors and a few whole<time post-graduate 
teachers (university lecturers) who will enjoy considerable freedom from the routine 
-work of imparting instruction and devote themselves to research work. 


Das Gupta, Hem Chandra. 

(i) The general trend of the Dacca University scheme is to make it a residential 
university. I doubt if there are materials enough to make Dacca a residential 
university, and 1 think that Dacca may start with the idea of a federal univers- 
ity, with the colleges of East Bengal attached to it. 
f(ii) The increase in the number of universities is certainly desirable, but it is doubtful 
if there are places outside Calcutta where universities may, at present, be 
started with advantage. The work of the Dacca University should be watched 
very carefully and, if it is satisfactory, one or two more universities may be 
started in the future within the presidency with the educational growth of the 
people. It is rather premature to suggest any centre at present. 


Das Gupta, Surendeanath. 

i(i) I like the Dacca University scheme so far as it is of a residential type, and so far 
as it has recommended that the importance of the examination should be minimised 
as far as po^piblc. But my plan of instruction in a university will be of a different 
type. I should like that, in the lower secondary matriculate stage, boys should 
have at least some familiarity with many subjects to improve their general know- 
ledge. It becomes, impossible to work with such boys in the B.A. classes who 
do not know the names of the Duke of Wellington or Cromwell or the French 
Revolution. It becomes ridiculous to confer the B.A. degree on any ^person 
who had not the rudimentary knowledge about physics -or chemistry which are 
working wonders in the modern world. 

When this stage is passed boys should have some specialised knowledge of the 
subjects in which they wish to continue their further higher studios in their gradua- 
tion course, the standard of which should be higher than the present oourse, but 
the pressure of which can be much relieved by minimising the burdens of the 
examination as far as possible. We know that under the new regulations the 
standard of studies has been raised much higher than it was before, but stUl the 
boys do not find much difficulty even in the highest examinations. All this is 
due mainly to the slight advantage of offering optional questions in the final 
e^minations. ^ Unless the student comes prepared with an amount of general 
knowledge which is necessary for all, and with some special knowledge in the 
-subjects in which they should continue their bigbwr studies in the Universil^, 
4he University work is bound to be of a tutorial nature which J^azdljP^ifr 
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sufficient scope for rousing the dormant capacities of the student. It is^ there- 
fore, necessary that the secondary stage of matriculation studies should be held 
apart from the University course of studies. It is, however, indispensably neces- 
sary that these secondary studies should be thoroughly regulated by the graduat- 
ing university itself. If external students are to be taken this can only be done 
on the basis of a separate previous examination to eliminate the weak and unfit 
candidates who are bound to act as drawbacks to the general standard of the 
University. I am not also in favom^ of denominational studies^ either the Brah- 
manic or the Muhammadan, or even the college for the well-to-do. The University 
should be the common platform where all people should be trained to meet, for- 
getting all difierences of caste or creed. 

{ii) I am of opinion that a university on the lines which I have just indicated may 
be_opened in Calcutta, and most probably also in Rajshahi or Berhampore within 
a short time, as also in Dacca as has already been contemplated. The chief 
point in the selection of such a site is to find, if the place is already sufficiently 
advanced to help the development of such a university in that area, both from the 
point of intellectual elevation, as also that of funds which the people of the locality 
are re;ady to offer for its foun^tion or maintenance. Considered from this stand- 
ard it seems that, in addition to Calcutta and Dacca, Rajshahi or. Berhampore 
may probably be selected as other centres. Gradually, interest may gro^ in other 
centres as well, so that we may have a university in each of the five divisions of 
‘Bengal in the end. 


Datta, A. C. 

<(ii) As the question relates to the presidency of Bengal I should not like to express 
any opinion in this matter. The University of Calcutta, however, concerns 
itself with the education of provinces beyond the presidency and, for that 
reason, I should like to say that I am much in favour of separate provincial 
universities, however modest their aims and concerns may be. Even the 
smallest province has its own educational interests, which are not fully served 
by its relation with the University situated in a largo neighbouring province, 
by reason of University’s being merged in the much larger interests of the latter. 


Datta, Bibhutibhusok. 

(i) I have studied the Dacca University scheme. The University is to be residen- 
tial, and that seems to bo its primary defect. The system of education in 
India has always been residential from ancient times. The famous univers- 
ities of Nalanda and Taxilla were residential. Even in the present age the 
system has been retained to some extent in its original form- in Sanskrit tols 
and Buddhist behars where the students reside 'with their guru (professor) under 
the same roof, and where th^^gwru' looks upon his disciples with the same 
patemaMgfilings-and cares as if they, were his natural-bom sons. Such an ideal 
TdStldh'between the teacher and the taught cannot be expected in a modem 
residential university. For, in the purely Eastern institutions, the teacher and 
the taught profess the same religion, obey the same ahastras, and follow the same 
customs ; in a word, they belong to the same hierarchy of self-realisation ; 
whereas, in an institution like the one to be established at Dacca, the teacher 
•and the taught will generally'belong to different religious beliefs, with widely 
different social customs and variegated ideas of Iffe. In the early days of 
English education we find missionary fathers like DeRozzio, Richardson, 
Alexander Duff, and a good many others training their students with every 
care. The result was that there arose some intellectual giants, no doubt, but the 
iinorai and sooial consequences were highly deplorable. They have been vividly 
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depicted by the late Rajnarayan Bose in his The Past and the, Present. Teaoher» 
like them are now-a-days very rare. On account of these private and social 
causes some personal likes and dislikes about the students will soon find 
their ways into the minds gt the professors and the danger may sometimes be* 
that these personal likes and dislikes of the professors decidp the fate of students: 
in examinations. This will lead to distrust, disaffection, and even to disas- 
trous consequences. Even under the existing system we occasionally hear of 
an unhealthy strain, owing to private and soeial differences between the- 
teacher and the taught, in some colleges and attached hostels ; ^ purely 
residential system is most likely to accentuate the strain s^nd make it of more 
frequent occurrence. 

I have already characterised the present system- of education as godless ; will it, then, 
be advisable to separate the student from his family environment, and thua 
deprive him of the religious and moral culture that he is still getting there in the 
daily observances of rites and rituals and the carrying out of shastric injunc-* 
tions f It is notorious that the present system has a. tendency to undermine 
the family ties and disintegrate the social units, and a purely residential systena 
will make things still worse. 

A residential university is bound ta be very expensive. Education in India waa 
always free, the whole cost being borne by the State ; it is so, even in the- 
present age, in Sanskrit tols and Muhammadan maktahs and Buddhist heharSy 
where students, in most cases, get free boarding and lodging. On the other 
hand, the present educational policy in Bengal tends to reaOse the greater part 
of the expense from students in the shape of fees, etc. During the last 
ten years the average educational expense per head has increased considerably. 
Already the burden has become too heavy for middle class parents, not< 
to speak of the poorer class. To make it heavier still will be simply to* 
bar the door of education to Indians. If to the rich people of London • — 
more than twenty times richer than the people of Calcutta — the cost of education 
at Oidord or Cambridge appears to be heavy what will it be to the poor people- 
of Bengal to educate their sons at the new Oxford or Cambridge about to be* 
established at Dacca. 

Apart from the unsuitability of a residential university in Bengal except on a denomi- 
national basis, and its unnecessariness for her poor children, ae shown above,. 
the Dacca University scheme has a good many other defects. 

(ii) In recent years the work of the Calcutta University has immensely increased* 
The number of candidates presenting themselves for the various University 
examinations, the number of schools and colleges seeking affiliation to the 
University, are rapidly growing every year. Every inhabitant of Bengal who 
has a son, a relation or a ward seeking admission into a college, or who take the 
least concern in the educational affairs of the province, not to speak of the 
university and college, will bear testimony to the difficulties and hardships 
that a student has to encounter in getting admission into a eollege. There 
must be a satisfaetory solution of the problem ; but where lies the solution t 
After enumerating the various activities of the University the Hon’ble 
the vice-* chancellor, in his convocation address of 1916, observed : — 

** Wtdle all interested in the country’s advancement must rejoice that high education 
is making big strides there is the other side of the question of which note has 
to be taken. We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the present arrange- 
ments are proving altogether insufficient. 

At the same time, stringent artificial measures advocated in some quarters for keep&ig 
down numbers would be no real solution. The normal method of coping with 
increasing numbers would, therefore, be a proportionate increase in the 


* Compare. — Blanr young men and women whose parents could not afford' the cost of educating them at 
Oxford or Cambridge have attended the classes and laboratories * * *.*' — "The Essentials of a university^ 
pages." 
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number of colleges and of duplication of classes in existing colleges within 
proper limitations, for which I must plead again with all the earnestness I 
can command. The Government and the people, as well as the University, 
have enormous obligations in the matter that cannot be ignored. 
Infinite, patient, sympathetic, and self-sacrificing efforts will be needed to 
cope with the situation if we are to profit by the progress that has been given 
so excellent a start and that must not be dwarfed dr arrested because of its 
seeming rapidity.** 

There can be, however, another solution of the problem by establishing more uni* 
versities ** at the other centres of population within the presidency.** This 
was suggested by His Excellency the late Viceroy. In his memorable 
Benares Addresss His Excellency was pleased to observe : — 

** We all know, or have heard of the pressure, that exists in our existing university 
centres, of the enlargement of classes to unwieldy dimensions to admit of the 
inclusion of the ever-increasing number of students, of the melancholy wander- 
ings of applicants for entrance from college to college when all colleges were 
already full to overflowing. There is a division of opinion between the advo- 
cates of quality and the advocates of quantity, and there is much to be said 
for both. The charge is frequently brought against Government that they 
are too eager for quality and too ready to ignore the demand for quantity 
and comparisons are made, that do not lack force, between the number of 
universities in England, America, and other countries and the number avail- 
able to the 300 millions of India.**’ 

I am in favour of this second suggestion. It is clear that^ a residential university will 
not be a satisfactory solution of the problem for it will hardly be able to cope 
with the increasing congestion as it can provide for a limited number of students 
only. There is a growing demand for industrial education in the country. 
Sooner or later such education miwt bo given to Indians. Instead of 
having fresh universities on the line of the Calcutta University for teaching; 
theoretical subjects let us have more universities on the ideal of the newer 
universities of England, which are specially designed to give practical education, 
together with as much theoretical education as may bo necessary for ita 
efficient understanding, and also to stimulate independent original investigation. 

** Technological instruction should be^included among the functions of a university, 
but it should not be of a narrow utilitarian kind. From the practical point 
of view of industrial progress the university treatment of technology, as based 
upon a thorough grounding in puxu science, is of the highest value and import- 
ance** 

They should include also those subjects, e.g., medicine and pedagogy, for which the 
provision in the Calcutta University is not sufficient. They should be located 
at places whore there will be greater facilities for the teaching of the subjects. 
I should like to make the following suggestions :t- 
(a) The Daucca University will primarily consist of the following faculties: — (1)" 
medicine — European, as well as Indian ; (2) oriental studies — Sanskritio 
as well as Islamic ; (3) pedagogy ; (4) law ; and (6) economics. How sad it ia 
that an Indian university is forgetful of its local habitation. It is a uni* 
versity of the East, an IncUan university, and, as such, it must explain Eastern 
culture and civilisation. Eastern ethics and philosophy, Indian poetry and 
Indian art, India’s present and India’s past. If our Emperor could conde- 
scend to establish a school of oriential studies in London how much more 
should an oriental nation do sa The claims of the Indw system of medi- 
cine cannot bo pleaded more strongly than by pointing to the establish- 
ment of schools of tropical medicine in London and other places. 

* Quotes |>y tbe Hon'Ue the vioe-dianoellor to his convocation speech, 

** Xhe Essential of a TTniversIty.'* 

VOL IX. 
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(6) The Chittagong VniversUy will primarily oonsist of the following faonltieB: — 
(1) agriculture; (2) horticulture; (3) technology, especially pharmacy; 
(4) marine engineering; (6) fishery; and (6) shipbuilding, ^ere are ample 
facilities in Chittagong for teachixig all these sciences, ^e present war has 
given rise to the problem* of shipbuilding in India and for &is there cannot 
be a more suitable place than Chittagong where wooden dhips are built even 
at the present time. The lascars ” of Chittagong are traditional sailors. 

(c) The Asansol University will primarily consist of the faculties of (1) engineering 
— civil, electrical, mechanical, and mining ; (2) tinctorial chemistry and 
dyeing ; (3) coal, tar distillation ; and (4) surveying. 

The suggested universities may be started as subsidiary to the Calcutta Univers- 
ity, the pro -vice-chancellor of the latter being their head. They are, however- 
to be separated and installed as purely independent institutions in course of 
time. Pure arts and science may also be included in their curricula when 
sufficient need will arise in future. The opening of these new venues of educa- 
tion will surely relieve the existing University of much of its congestion. 
There being no other alternative Bengali students are compelled to throng 
upon the general line. 


Datta, Birendra Kumar. 

(i) As regards the Dacca University, the establishment of which at an early date I 

consider extremely desirable, I think there is no necessity for founding a separate 
college for Islamic learning and giving degrees on its basis. As there is no such 
scheme in connection with Sanskrit learning the creation of this college will give 
rise to feelings of bitterness and animosity between the two sections of the people 
of Bengal, which is undesirable. • 

If, however, It is considered desirable to found such a college at all a similar pro- 
vision must be made for the encouragement of Sanskrit learning also. 

There should be started at once a fully-equipped medical college in connection with 
this University as the two such colleges, both located in Calcutta, do not seem 
to be sufficient to meet the demand of students desirous of entering the medical 
profession. 

An engineering, and also agricultural college, should be established at Dacca, East 
Bengal, on account of its rich agricultural produce, being the place best 
suited for the latter college. 

The university should be of a federal type, all the secondary schools and colleges in 
tilie Dacca and Chittagong divisions being affiliated to it. If, however, for any 
reason, this is not possible, there riiould be established at Dacca a separate 
university to control the secondary schools and colleges of the two^ divisions 
outside Dacca. 

(ii) Separate universities of a federal type should be established in each of the five 

divisions of the presidency at Dacca, Chittagong, Bampur Boalia, Midnapore 
and Murshidabad. All the secondary schools and colleges of each division are 
to be affiliated to the respective university of each division. 


De, Ear Mohun. 

(i) A college for the well-to-do classes seems to be ill-advised. It will serve to create 
and perpetuate some unwholesome differences. 

(li) The country is not yet fit for such uhiversities. When the time is ripe for thie 
purpose - Bangpur, Dibrugarh, and Chittagong may be] found useful 
centred. 
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De, Satischandra. 

(i) A new arts college should be established at Dacca as soon as possible as many 
students cannot obtain admission into either the Dacca or Jagannath College for 
want of room. 

{ii) A university similar to the contemplated Dacca University may be established 
in future at Bajshahi. ' 


De, Sushil Kumar. 

(i) 1 have not studied the Dacca University scheme in all its details : but on the 
Government eommuniqui recently published on this subject I may be permitted 
to offer one or two general observations. 

(a) There is no doubt that Islamic studies ought to be encouraged, but if the result 
of instituting a degree for Islamic studies* equivalent to the M. A. degree, be, 
as generally apprehended, the increase of social or sectarian hostility, such 
a step wo^d certainly be very mischievous. On the other hand, if there 
is such a degree as master of Islamic studies there should be a correspond- 
ing degree such as master of Sanskritic studies. 

(&) The project for starting a college for well-to-do classes must not be approved. 
I need not recapitulate here the arguments advanced for and against it, but 
it is quite clear that the element of wealth should not bo a criterion of 
distinction in an academic institution. 

(ii) It has been often suggested that in a couz^try with the area and population of 
Bengal (though the jurisdiction of the University is more extensive than that) 
there ought to be established other universities at other centres of population 
within the presidency. Some statistics may be useful in conveying an idea how we 
■have expanded in many directions. From the figures given in the convocation 
speech bf the vice-chancellor in 1917 wo learn that the number of institutions 
with which we started as a university was 63 and to-day wo have 809, in spite 
•of extensive loss of jurisdiction. The number of candidates appearing in our 
examinations in 1916 was 30,509 ; the number admitted to the degrees (this 
excludes I. A. and matriculation candidates) is 2,947. The total number of 
graduates up to that date is 35,432. The number of professors in the colleges is 
1,155 and the number of examiners 1,162. On the other hand, from the last 
census figures, we learn that the number of schools of all descriptions and 
colleges in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa in 1914-15 was 74,316 and in Burma and 
Assam 30,588. When compared with the entire population of these provinces 
these figures are comparatively small. The educational future of Bengal, which 
thus consists of the ultimate elevation of many millions implies certainly, when 
judged on the basis of such expanding tendency, a gigantic work to be properly 
managed by a single university. It may be objected that such proposals for 
the establishment of other universities would tend to limit the influences of this 
University and replace them by others of a narrower and more provincial 
growth ; and that it would also minimise the income and financial support of 
this University. But it may be urged that, if there is satisfactory assurance of 
maintaining the high university standards of which we are justly proud, we 
should recognise with an open mind that, in the words of vice-chancellor 
Bayley, ** in the vast field of Indian education there is room for an almost 
tmlimited number of workers and an almost infinite variety of systems*’. 
Our fears as to the diminishi^ of influence are groundless, for the hold of 
thia University on the people is so firm and sure that we need have no such fears 
of undue competition or permanent reduction of our work. 

But the schemes for establishing other universities must be adapted to requirements 
and resources. As to requirements, the educational demands of the country 

1 2 
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are daily growing, and it is more than probable that as many more colleges and 
schools as we have would be needed to meet the increasing requirements, for 
the congestion is great everywhere. At the same time, it must, be noted that 
there is no particular centre which imperatively demands a university. The 
creation of provincial universities, on the other hand, will tend to break up the 
unity of national life which is afforded by a common academic platform. But 
the question of resources is by far the most important and difficult question 
in this connexion. It may be desirable to have more universities but it may not 
be always feasible to have them when regard is paid to what is financially or 
otherwise practicable. The field is large — ^in fact, our work is larger than that 
undertaken by any university in the world — but the workers and the 
resources are few and small. I have already pointed out elsewhere that the 
lack of men, of efficient teachers, is one of the greatest problems that even 
existing universities of long standing have to face and that, unless we change 
our policy and train our young teachers up* to the required standard, there will 
be no satisfactory solution of this problem. It is all very well to have more 
universities to avoid congestion, but it is not easy to staff and equip them 
adequately. The perpetually annoying question of finance, again, has to be 
considered in connexion with such proposals. If the funds available are admit- 
tedly inadequate for the proper management and organisation of a single uni- 
versity where shall we find money to run others oven on a smaller scale ? Our 
assets would have to grow very much larger if our work is to grow. Until 
these two root- questions — the questions of men and of money — are satisfactorily 
solved it is idle to put forward visionary schemes and build universities in the air. 


Dey, Baroda Prosaud. 

'(i) 1 think that universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme, or on similar lines, 
could, with advantage, be established at some centres of population within the 
presidency, as the Calcutta University has grown too big for efficient manage- 
ment. But I am afraid at present a strong body of able persons will be wanting 
in the mofussU centres to efficiently manage university affairs. However, it 
would be a move in the right direction. 


Dey, N. N. 

(i) I have not studied the reformed Dacca University scheme, but to the scheme as 
it stood originally, I have the following suggestions to offer : — 

I disapprove of the scheme for the establishment of a college for the well-to-do 
classes. I am afraid the Islamic degrees will be poor in quality and it will not 
be wise to class them in the same rank with the ordinary degrees. The se- 
parate Muhammadan College and the protection of the Muhammadan interest 
in the University will surely widen the gap between the two races. I am 
strongly opposed to the division of the professoriate into imperial and 
provincial4n a residential university as it would develop race hatred. Already, 
in the report, we see a distinotion made between the Jagannath and other 
colleges. I fail to understand why the principal of the Jagannath College and 
all the professors of that college should be ** provincial ” men although all 
other principals are “ imperial ” men. This at once makes a distinotion 
between the- Jagannath and other colleges, which is certainly an 
unhealthy sign in a residential university. I think the staff, as in other 
residential universities, should consist of professors, assistant professors^ 
lecturers, demonstrators, etc., who must not" only live in the University,^ 
but must be fixed to it. 
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Torning to the ** teaching *’ side of the new University I do not find that it has intro* 
duoed any fundamental changes in the courses of instruction, methods of teach- 
ing, or other items, and, therefore, I see that it does not materially differ from 
^ the Calcutta University on this score at least. I am of opinion that the Bengali 

language and literature should be more thoroughly studied in the new Uni- 
versity, and that ade(][uate provision be made for the study of modem Bengali 
literature by students in the departments of the University, and that 
encouragement be given so that original work in Bengali, as also translations 
from foreign works (especially in higher science, philosophy, history, and socio- 
logy) be produced. This impetus will be best given by instituting scholar-^ 
ship^, honoraria, stipends, etc. I further hope that, instead of trying to create 
Bengali literature of a Muhammadan character, encouragement may more 
effectively be given to the production of works in real Bengali. A num- 
ber of subjects should be taught in Bengali, and meritorious works in the 
Bengali language should be accepted as theses for higher university examin- 
ations. ^ 

No attempt has been made to create new fields of livelihood for the young men under 
the charge of the new University ; the University should teach some of its 
pupils at least how to utilise the natural resources of the country, and 
thereby render invaluable service towards the advancement of industnra. 
1 further suggest that in the selection of research scholar facilities be given to out- 
siders for admission into the laboratories, workshops, and museums of the 
University, and that these casual students may take the subjects as a course 
of instruction, and not so much for degrees. 

Ui) W hile appreciating the use of a teaching and residential university such as the 
Dacca University is proposed to be, I venture to suggest that the time is not 
yet ripe to have such cos,tly schemes translated into action. What we require 
at present is more and more extensive education and the widest diffusion, and, 
for this reason, more federal universities, with autonomous colleges, should be 
allowed to grow up. Residential schools and colleges of the Bolpur and Daulatpur 
type, far-removed from the city, may, in future, grow up into the real type of 
residential universities required for this country. The academic counoils 
mentioned in my answer to question 8 may develop into federal universities. 
North Bengal can evolve one such in the near future, with Rangpur or Rajshahi 
r BS the centre. 


Dhar, Bai Sahib Bihari Lal. 

(i) AH the high schools in the Dacca division should be affiliated to the Dacca 
University, and the matriculation examination of this University should be 
confined to the pupils of these schools. 

<(ii) 1 cannot now suggest any other centre. In the future a university on similar 
lines may be estabUshed at Rajshahi. 

^ Dutt, Bebati Baman. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme differs from the existing system in the fact that it is 
residential, and I have already'said, in answer to question 2, that I cannot feel very 
sanguine about the practical results of such a scheme. A good hostel is an advan- 
tage in this respect, only that the very best students may form a body corporate 
for joint stu(Hes and the pursuit of knowledge and may, exercise their influence 
upon the younger boys. If, again, there be found a really loving professor who 
would join and guide the labdurs (ff these best students the result will be eminent- 
,ly successful. If the professor can live close to the hostel he finds it an advto- 
.tage to meet his students often. Thus, the result mainly depends upon the 
’ ;penK>nality of the teachei^ and it may not greatly matter who holds the examin- 
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ation for the degree and who edgns the diploma. This result, as I have already- 
said, may be attained under the existing system too. An unpopular professor’ 
at Dacca would not become popular by virtue of Ins becoming a member of a> 
separate university. The danger may sometimes be that the personal likes andi 
dislikes of the professor would decide the fate of students in exmninations.- 
This may lesSi to distrust, disaffection, and disastrous consequences, though X 
believe the chance is very remote. Already wekear it whispered that under 
the existing Calcutta system in higher examinations and competitions abdve* 
the master’s course, where the professor is very often the examiner, the professor’^ 
hkes and dislikes and his personality, too, count a good deal and many self-respect- 
ing sensitive students fight shy of such a course. 

The Dacca scheme proposes to bring in all students to the hostel who do not live- 
with their parents. Even now many poor students find shelter in many rioh< 
families and they are well looked after. Simply because the senior student is- 
asked to look alter a young boy in the family the so-called tutor does not 
descend to the level of an employee. The University will certainly have a 
local habitation confined to the town of Dacca, and 1 do not know if our 
cousins and nephews would have to leave us. The cost of education will then be- 
come too heavy and Dacca people may then cry woe upon their lot. 

The University will consist of another arts college and a Muhamnadan college and 
1 believe the colleges will be full in a year or two. Ten years after there may 
arise the necessity for a new college, and will it not be extremely costly to find 
a suitable site in Bamna ? Government may not always be in a position to 
provide funds, and where will these overflow students of Dacca go ? Will not 
the Dacca people then think of organising new colleges under the Calcutta 
system outside the limits of the town, viz,, in sub-divisions and elsewhere. 

The Dacca University took up only one branch of oriental studies, t.e., Islamic, 
and it stands eminently to reason that Sanskritic studies should also be 
included within the scope ; the Muhammadan College being confined to the 
Islamic course and a Sansloit college confining itself to the Sanskritic course. 
For the general arts and science course let Hindus and Muhammadans join any 
college th^ like and let there be no sectarian college for the general course. It 
is good for the growth of good feelings between both communities. As it 
'is, Muhammadans will mostly join the Dacca College, as it will certainly be* 
the best equipped and only some of them will join the Muhammadan CoUeg^i 
which would thus be financially unsound, and once such a college is started it 
could not be abolished without wounding the sentiments of a great community. 
Hindus would then find only one additional new arts college and, when their 
students outgrew the capacity, they would have a just cause for grievance, the 
more so on account' of vacant seats in the Muhammadan College. It would, 
not be proper to debar Muhammadan students from the advantages of the 
Dacca College. Once a general arts college for a particular sect is instituted 
by the authorities the Namasudras and Mahisyas will also voice a nlwiTn- Already 
the latter complain that they have got no hostels in big towns, even in Dacca. 
It may be said that Muhammadan students may not find admission into colleges- 
unless there be a specially reserved college for them. I would say let 
not the University refuse anyone.— Hindu or Muhammadan*’. The great mother 
of Learning cannot throw away a child. Let the lecture hours be so arrangM' 
that the existing buildings may be doubly used, morning and evening, let there 
be additional class rooms, additional institutions, but let not a single student run 
away in despondency, l^o knows what great god goes away wounded in that 
devotee’s self ? 

However, it may be considered well worth making an experiment on the residential 
line, and I would only offer the following suggestions as the mini m um possible* 
requirements 

(a) There should be a new arts college, a Muhammadan orientel college, a Sanskrit 
oriental coUqge, a medical college, and an engineering college. 
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(&) The whole town of Dacca should be the jurisdiction of the University, and not 
Bamna or a mile thereabout, so that colleges may grow in future in ott^r 
parts of Dacca, too. ^ 

(c) The high English schools in Dacca should be under the control of the new 

University, so that Dacca may have nothing to say against the Calcutta matric*- 
Illation, or a difference of opinion as regards the standard may never arise. 

(d) The senate should have 60 per cent elect^ representatives who should be snob 

as to command the confidence of the people. 

(e) The question of residence should be decid^ by a residence committee composed 

principally of Indian members, there being no rigid rule that all the hostels 
should be at Bamna. The main hostels and professors’ quarters only would 
find their place in Bamna. 

(ii) Exactly on the above lines a university may be started in the near future in 
Chittagong, where we have well-equipped hospitals for a small medical college 
and a dockyard and railway workshop for an engineering college. There exists 
the Sanskrit Oriental College and the Muhammt^an Madrassah, and a new arts 
college started will be full in no time. The present Government College has been 
financially unsound as the classes are very small and, necessarily, the admission 
rules are very strict. All the subjects are not taught for the B. A. course and 
honours classes are not allowed. Let the full course be allowed, and let there be* 
another college, it will at once be full. If the Comilla College can get 600* 
students I see no reason why the Chittagong College should not. ^ 

But, I believe, with Dacca or Chittagong developing on the above lines, they wiff 
again be of the Calcutta type, controlling courses of studies and examinations 
- over their own divisions. The only difference will be that colleges and 
schools in the town will feel a greater importance of their own than at present 
and, with hostels and colleges close together, and aiTangements for interrcollegiate 
lectures, there will be developed an atmosphere of study and "work. Professors 
• from ^Comilla, Noakhali, and Chittagong can work together, with railway facilities,, 
and build up a university organisation of which they may all be proud. The* 
very importance of their position as forming a new university will rouse a new 
sense of responsibility in the professors, and they will slowly rise to the height of 
their opportunities. 


Dutta^ Pbomods Chandba. 

(i) The Dacca University, it is feared, might become too costly for a poor people 
like us. A residential university, where European professors in Government 
" service would be in residence along with the students, would not be useful, fer 
European professors (in Government colleges) seldom exercise any good moral 
and Bpiritutd influence upon their pupils. If they continue to keep themselves 
aloof, as at present, and if their behaviour is cploured by an idea of intrinsiQ* 
superiority (as is too frequently the case at present), a residential university 
would be worse than useless. Tlie best thing would be to drop the Dacca 
University scheme altogether. If this be not possible, in view of the promise ' 
of His Excellency Lord Minto, then the jurisdiction of the University should 
bo strictly confin^ to the town of Dacca, as promised by the Viceroy. The* 
Dacca College, the Jagannath College, a medic^ college, an engineering oollpge^ 
a technologicid college, an agricultural college, and a women’s college should 
form the nucleus of the University. There might be an understanding between 
Dacca and Calcutta that each should specialise in a group of subjects, thus, 
avoiding unnecessary multiplication of expenses, which might usefully be 
spent on other more urgent educational work. 

(ii) To establish universities in other centres (with their jurisdiction confined to theif 
respective towns) would be a good i^e«d if these could be made cheap (a) by 
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entrusting the work of teaching to Indian hands, and appointing European, 
American, and Japanese experts on/^ when Indians with similar qualifications are 
not available ; (5) by making the messing arrangements cheaper ; (c) by not 
insisting on palatial buildings ; and (d) by discouraging smoking and other 
expensive luxuries. 

Daulatpur, Barisal, Bankura, Comilla, Sylhet and Mymensingh might conveniently 
bo made such universities. But, considering tl e financial aspect of the question, 
it would be best to postpone this scheme to some futuro'time. 


Ganguli, Syamacraban. 

(il) I do not think that universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme could be estab- 
lished for a long time yet to come at other centres of population in Bengal. 
The cost would be prohibitive. 


Oedbes, Patrick. 

(i) 1 have not studied the Dacca scheme in full detail, but its volume has given me 
an impression certainly on the whole disappointing — ^that of schemes in some 
ways promising, but in the main conceived essentially on paper, without adequate 
information, let alone realisation, of what universities have been or are, may be 
or should be. Moreover, to speak quite frankly, the general impression is given of 
schemes devised too largely in the hope of removing students from the dreaded 
atmosphere of “ unrest”, but for lack of sufficiently real cultural value, likely 
only to renew this, through disappointment in its varied forms. Living and 
healthily active universities have never, at any period of history, produced forms 
of unrest leading to conspiracies or physical violence ; and when and where this 
arises, the fault will mainly be found in the defective education and administra- 
tion, of which this is a result and symptom, for the most part at least. 


Ghose, Sir Rash Behaby. 

<i) I assume that Dacca will have a university as promised by Lord Hardinge and 
Ix>rd Chelmsford. I am of opinion that the scheme should be considerably more 
modest than the one originally prox)osed, and that the Dacca University should 
be a residential and localised one on a small scale as an experimental measure. 
<u) At the present time, I do not think there is any centre in the mofussil where a new 
university could or should be established. The first hindrance in the way of 
the establishment of a new university at any such centre would be the 
absence of what may be called intellectual life” and the second the paucity 
of qualified scholars, Indian or European. 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra. 

^i) A viniversity at Dacca should have (a) at Dacca a post-graduate department, 
a medical college, a law college, a technological and commercial college, and 
an agricultural college ; and (b) affiliated colleges teaching up to the B.A., 
B.Sc., and B. T. standards at Dacca, Mymensingh, Tangafi, Comilla, Barisal, 
'Xippera, and Chittagong. 

A beginning can be made at once (as at Patna) with the existing institutions in 
those ^wns. There is ample clinical materi^ in such towns to supply a fully- 
equipped medical collie. Students may be permitted to come to Calcutta for 
idrther clinical studies for specified x>eriods. The number of well-quaked 
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medical men ia increasing every year in the province and there should be no 
dearth of teachers. Young men of ability are sure to be attracted to district 
towns if they are given recognised positions as lecturers and clinicians in 
connection with a university. Mofussil hospitals can be thus utilised for dinical 
training and research. 

If the University be started on the same lines as at Patna the . patriotism of 
Moslems all over India will be aroused and a college for Islamic studies will soon 
come into existence. 

A college for ladies could also be started at once in connection with the existing Eden 
School and should not prove more expensive than the Bethune College at Calcutta^ 

u) A similar university may be easily established without delay in North Bengal, at 
Rangpur , — 

(a) post-graduate teaching, etc., at Rangpur ; and ' 

(d) affiliated colleges in North Bengal and Assam. 

Other reasons for the establishment of the Dacca and Rangpur Universities may be 
summarised thus : — 

(a) Relief of pressure on Calcutta. 

,(&) Relief of the overcrowding of colleges in Calcutta. (Even Calcutta wants collies 
urgently at Howrah, Cossiporc and Entail^.) 

((c) Healthier surroundings and cheaper living in dii>kricts. 

•(d) Arrest of the increasing depopulation of rural areas and encouragement of medical 
practitioners of ability to stay in North and East Bengal. 

<e) To help on the study of vernaculars, folklore, history, archaeology, fauna, 
flora, natural history, etc., of various parts of Bengal. 

(/) To contribute to the improved sanitation of districts through an a^eal to local 
patriotism. 

To create more intellectual centres which will facilitate the spread of knowledge 
and culture. 


Ghosh, Deyaprasad. 

|(ii) I have hot studied the Dacca University scheme and so cannot say anything about 
it. But, as regards this other question, about the establishment of other 
universities in Bengal, I have some remarks to make. 

There is now a university in Calcutta and colleges both in Calcutta and in the 
mofussil affiliated to the University. It is certainly desirable that the number of 
colleges should be increased. There eu:e two ways of doing it. Either we may 
* set up a number of universities at different centres of pop^ation, which will be 
made up respectively of the colleges at those centres approximating more or 
less, therefore, to the residential type, or we may keep the University head- 
quarters at Calcutta nnd increase the number of colleges by establishing institutions 
whenever it is possible so to do ; but the examinations should be conducted and 
degrees shoud be given by the Calcutta University. I prefer the latter scheme, 
first, because the former scheme is decidedly more costly because university 
staffs and administrative officials will have to be maintained at each of those 
centres ; and, secondly, because there is the danger of a Ipss of uniformity in the 
value of the degrees bestowed by the different universities. 

If the second scheme is preferred my idea is that it ought to be the policy of the 
University to encourage the formation of new institutions at every centre, and 
^so to encourage private liberality in the creation and maintenance of such 
institutions ; and not to take up a 8tep>motherly attitude towards new ventures 
as has become the fashion now-a-days. 

If, afterwards, the number of colleges becomes so large that they cannot be conducted 
from a single centre then new headquarters may be set up at suitable places. 
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Ghosh, Jnanohandba. 

(i) The Dacca scheme as framed is open to grave objection. <A university cannot be crea- 
ted by a mere order of Government in a place which is not a centre of intelleotaal 
life. If a university is to be created at Dacca it must be a localised residential 
univermty, started on a small scale as an experimental measure. There is no* 
other place in Bengal or Assam where a similar experiment can be made for many 
years to come. A imiversity requires not merely land and buildings, but compe- 
tent teachers. There is a lack of such men at the present moment and it would 
be ruinous to start the reconstruction of Calcutta simultaneously with the incep- * 
tion of several other universities in Bengal. An extract from a note on the- 
Dacca University scheme which 1 wrote some time ago is given below. 

« « * « « e 41 « « 


Extract. 

1 propose in this note to touch upon only a few of the points dealt with in this reportr 

Oeneral. 

T agree generally in the recommendations of the committee to establish a resi- 
dential university. But whether Dacca is the proper place for this purpose is open to* 
doubt. In my humble opinion, Calcutta would have been a more suitable place, where* 
we have already in existence all the elements that are necessary for the formation of a 
residential i.nivcrsity. But, as it appears that the authorities have already decided 
the question, it is useless for me to argue the point. 

Muhammadan College, 

The establishment of a separate college for Muhammadan students only does not 
appear to commend itself to me as it will tend to intensify the existing class- 
prejudices. It would be better, I think, to admit Muhammadans into the other:^ 
arts colleges — an additional arts college being established hereafter, if necessary, and to* 
help them by demanding a lower scale of fees, and also by the award of a sufficient 
number of scholarships. Instead of the Muhammadan College a college for Islamic studies 
only might bo established where students might study for the B. I. and M. I. degrees. 
These degrees should not be considered as equivalent to the ordinary B. A. and M« A. 
degrees in value. Students going in ior the latter would have to undergo a course of 
study more varied and more difficult than /the former. If all these degrees are con- 
sidered to be of equal value it would place the B. I.’s and M. I.’s on an equality with the 
B. A.’s and M. A.*s, which would be unfair to the latter. Another effect of this, ultimatjgly, 
will be that, with the exception of the very best class of Muhammadan students, the bulk 
of them will take to the former as being much easier, which would not be to the best- 
interests of the community in the long run. 

College for well-to-do classes, 

I think the establishment of such a college is detrimental to the interests of the very 
class of students whom it is intended to benefit. They will reside in an exolusiva ' 
atmosphere and will, frozn their early training, learn to dissociate themselves from 
the poorer students. Thus, they wiU run the risk of despising comradeship with 
their f^ow-students, will be less sympathetic towards them, and will grow up a« a 
dasB distinot from the general body of students. It is well known^hat tlm sons of rich 
people are subject to very great temptations which they will find very hard to ledst if 
placed in a separate college as is proposed to be done. But if they are allowed to mix 
with the general body of students, and have to compete with them on equal terms, it will 
make them more m^y and better fitted for the work of life. 
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Engineering College, 

It is proposed to transfer the Engineering College from Calcutta to Dacca. I do 
not see the reason for this. If Dacca wants a college of engineering by all means let her: 
have one. That is no* reason why Calcutta should be deprived of the only college it has. 
It is true that a proposal is under consideration for the establishment of a teolmologica] 
institute at Calcutta. There is no doubt about its necessity, but it will not be able* 
to supply our needs for civil engineers. If the country is to be developed engineers 
will be needed in large numbers and a civil engineering college in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta will afford students greater facility ' for acquainting themselves with^ 
practical work in the big firms at Howrah and also at Asansol and the mining dis- 
tricts. 

Staff, 

I find that a number of Indian Educational Service men are proposed to be brought 
out from England. Throughout the report great stress is laid upon^ the distinction^ 
between the members of this service and of the Provincial Service. The fact that the 
best men do not come out to India for the pay that is offered them, combined with the- 
steady improvement in the quality of Indian graduates who now enter the Educational 
Service, does not leave much to choose between the qualifications of the members of the 
Endian Educational Service and the Provincial Educational Service. In my humble 
opinion, the Indian Educational Service, as a service, should be abolished and, in the 
interest of higher study, a few eminent men who have distinguished, themselves 
in arts and science should be brought out from Europe. They should be offered 
such salaries as would attract them, say Bs. 2,000 a month, or more if need be. 
As experience shows that the best men of Europe do not care to come out 
permanently the appointments might be made for a period of five years. One such 
man might be appointed for each of the subjects and, if necessary, more than one for such- 
of the more important subjects, as English, physics, etc. All other posts might be recruited . 
from the best Indians, ^ucated here or abroad, many of whom do not care at present 
to enter the Education Department owing to the low prospects it offers and to the low 
positions assigned to them as members of the Provincial Service. If the scheme that I 
have ventured to propose be adopted the veiy best men our University produces will enter' 
the profession of education, which will rise in dignity and importance, and it will give an . 
impetus to learning which cannot be overesiimated. 

General couraea of study, 

I am not sure whether the creation of a new university within the territoiiaP 
jurisdiction of the same Government will not load to friction and unhealthy compe- 
tition between the old and the new universities. Some of the proposals made by 
the committee lead to this view. It is proposed to introduce the system of 
“ examination by compartment **. The effect of the proposal to allow B. A. and 
B. Sc. pass students to appear in one of the alternative subjects at the end of the first 
year of study will be to m^e the degree of the Dacca University much easier of attain- 
ment. This will, inevitably, draw many a student away from the Calcutta University, 
where the degree is considered pretty stiff. Three different standards of study have* 
been proposed for each subject at the B. A. and B. Sc. — sul>sidiary, principal, and honours. 
This provision appears to* me not only complex but quite unnecessary. Two courses - 
are sufficient. It is proposed, however, to allow a pass candidate to take' one principal, 
subject and two subsidiary subjects. Mis will also have the effect of making the Dacca 
degree cheaper than the Calcutta degree. 

Ghosh, Eai Bahadur Nisi Eanta. ^ 

(i) Yes ; I have gone through the Dacca University scheme and have ‘the following: 
suggestions to mi^e : — 

(a) Amedioal college should be established, and not merely provision made for some 
medioal oourses to be taught to a certain e tent. It would be useless labour* 
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Ghosh, Bal Bahadur Nisi KA.ixTA--contd, — Gilohbist, R. N. 


if these medical students can not find any seat in the Calcutta Medical 
College after the Dacca course. Besides, a f uU course of medical studies is 
preferable to teaching in fragments. A faculty in medicine should be 
incorporated in the Dacca University. 

(h) A separate matiiculation should be adopted for entrance to the Dacca Univers- 
ity. The Dacca University may, if possible, have jurisdiction over 
schools and colleges within a limited area, say, for instance, the Dacca and 
Chittagong divisions, and all the schools therein should prepare students 
for a separate matriculation. It* is an anomaly to have a separate 
university of its own and to take in matriculated students of another 
university over the curriculum of which it has no control. 

(c) The Dacca University should, if preferable, be residential, as well as federal, 
within the above-laid-down jurisdiction. 

i(ii) The Dacca, University, in my opinion, should bo given a fair trial first ana then 
gradually, if it be successfid, other imiversities of the type, or on other lines, may^ 
hereafter be established at other centres, such as Mymensingh, Chittagong, 
Rajshahi, and Burdwan, / 


Gilchhist, R. N. 

^i) I have studied the Dacca University scheme, and my criticism of it is contained, 
by implication, in my answers to other questions. The chief suggestion that 
I have regarding it is that the scheme should be given effect to as soon as possible 
on the same basis as the Patna University, t.e., working with the n^aterial already 
on the spot. 

((ii) My answer to this part is also contained in other questions. I consider that single- 
college universities shdlild be established at other centres. 

Taking the present colleges as material I think that the Cotton College at Gauhati 
should be selected as the centre of a separate university. 1 am not in a position 
to suggest other centres, as I have not seen them. Such centres should, in my 
opinion, bo chosen for the buildings and equipment already available, and on 
the likely response of private effort. Generally speaking, 1 think the ideal of one 
xmiversity per administrative division outside Calcutta might be set up ; and a • 
centre should be chosen for development. On this centre definite concentration 
of effort should take place. In the Presidency division this would mean the 
universities in Calcutta and, in the future, a university of the Presidency division 
for which the college mth the best buildings and land might be chosen — the Krish- 
nagar College with its opportunities of development and its handsome building, 
might be chosen for this, or Berhampur. In Burdwan a similar procedure 
should be followed. Perhaps Midnapur might be the best centre. In Rajshahi the 
college at Rajshahi might be chosen as the centre and in Chittagong the Chitta- 
gong College. The new University at Dacca would serve the Dacca division. 

The creation of these universities would take many years. If, however, Bengal 
is to develop at all, I fail to see how one or two universities can serve the whole 
province. Just as London has gradually been reduced by the foundation of new 
universities so I consider Calcutta may develop. Here, again, financial conedder- 
tions wiU be as important as educational, but I mention, in my answer to 'question 
20, how the- financial difficulties may possibly* be Overcome. The concentration 
of power for a definite purpose in one division will, in my opinion, extract a very 
♦ considerable amount of private funds. 

7he timely choosing of centres for development has the further advantage that 
other institutions of a cultural kind will grow up ne^ the developing colleges. * 
Thus, once a centre is established in virtue of the existence of an arts college, new 
institutions, which the progress of Bengal may demand, could be situated in tljie 
aame vicinity, s.g., agricultural or medical colleges, with' experimental farmS| 
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GzlohbisTi IL N.— confeif. — Goswami, Bhaqabat Kvmab, Sastri— G oswaiii, Rai 
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hospitals, etc. A policy such as I advocate would, once it is laid down, prevent 
dissemination of effort in many directions and, ultimately, lead to an independent 
university in each division, with the many accretions which such a university at 
its best should have. 

I touch upon this again in my answer to question 20 in reference to the encourage- 
ment of local effort. 


Goswami, Bhagabat Kumar, Sastri. 

(i) My contention is that the fullest advantages of a residential university are unrealis" 

able under modem Indian conditions, as explained in my answer to question 2(o). 
Better and more suitable lines have been adopted in the case of post-graduate 
training by the Calcutta University. \ 

(ii) Universities mainly concerned -with industrial education should bo located in 

industrial centres, with agricultural education in agricultural centres, and so on. 
But the preliminary condition is the nauguration of extensive industrial schemes 
for the development of the country and the gradual nationalisation of agricultural 
land for the proper utilisation of agricultural education in the interests of the- 
whole country. Similarly with commercial education and so forth. 


(jh)SWAMi, Hal Sahib Bidhttbhusan. 

• 

(i) The original scheme of the Dacca University was elaborately worked out; and 
provisions were made for making it a model residential university. It is 
believed that, on the ground of want of sufficient funds necessary to run 
a university on that elaborate scale, the original scheme has been considerably 
changed. The altered state of the sohomt^ is not known. Therefore, no 
suggestion regarding its improvement can bo made. This much, however, can 
be said, that a residential university at Dacca on a small scale, and in a 
mutilated form, is by no means desirable. In lieu of such an apology for 
university some colleges may be advantageously started in Dacca and in 
its vicinity, with a central controlling agency at the second capital of Bengal, 
in order to give relief to congestion in Calcutta. Funds permitting, sinffiar 
experiments may bo made now in a few big towns of Bengal, and notably in. 
Berhampur. 


Guha, Jatindra Chandra. 

(i) The establishment of a few smaller universities at important educational centres 
of Bengal, such as Rajshahi and Barisal, would certainly serve the best inter, ats 
of education. The Calcutta University does not directly provide for the teaching 
of its alumni up to the B. A. and B. Sc. stages ; on the contrary, it stands in 
the way of a free and natural expansion of their powers by imposing upqn them * 
an unhealthy system of examination which destroys their individuality and 
independence of thought and forces them down to a dead level of mediocrity. 
This evil could be greatly minimised by the establishment of smaller teaching 
universities where the teacher and the taught would be brought into closer 
touch with one another, and where the former, hke the teachers of our old toU, 
would be in a • position to mould and influence the minds of their pupils. 
But such universities should be made wholly self-contained and independent 
of outside control and influence as far as possible. Otherwise, these would be 
likely to develop into universities of the same type* as the Calcutta University^ 
and would not create a healthy 'imd pure intellectual atmosphere. 
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Guha, Rajanikanta— Gupta, Bipin Bbhabi-- Gupta, Umbs Chandra. 


Guha, Bajanikanta. 

(ii) If the Dacca University scheme materialises there will be no room for a third 
university in Bengal. Besides, it will be extremely difficult to form the senate 
and the different faculties in a provincial town like Burdwan, Bajshahi, BarisaJ, 
or Mymensingh. 


OuPTA, Bipin Behabi. 

c{i) Sectarian colleges on credal lines ought not to find a place in any modern university 
scheme. Establish higher centres of Islamic or Sanskritic culture if you please ; 
place the students under orthodox Maulvis or Pandits for a number of years ; 
authorise them to confer titles upon such of their pupils as they deem fit ; but do 
not taint their cultural atmosphere by an unhealthy scrambling for degrees. 
Why should the University bo switched ofi to traclu of creed when the other 
method (which is the indigenous method) would not retard culture 7 

'>{ii) Universities, exactly on the linos of the Dacca scheme, could, with advantage, be 
cstablishod at Hooghly, Rajshahi, and Chittagong, They need not be counter- 
parts of one another. Let them be federated together, so that they may 
occasionally interchange professors for purposes of lecturing ; and let not the 
student population of a particular area be rigidly tied down to a particular 
university. 

In the Dacca University scheme, or in any other scheme, no attempt should be made 
to segregate the sons of Bengali landholders in a separate college exclusively 
assigned to them. These zemindars are the products of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, and, as such, are merely the accident of an accident. What has the Univers- 
ity got to do in distinguishing between the classes and the masses 7 Moreover, 
the landholding class is in a fluid state ; many of them slide down into the masses^ 
when their estates pass on to others who rise from amongst the masses through 
sheer force of the intellect. 

In framing any scheme for a university the poverty of the people must be 
taken into account. Why should not the highest education be available to the 
largest number of men and women 7 I am not at present concerned with the 
strictly business side of the problem ; I am referring simply to its cultural aspect. 
Away in the dim ages of the past, in the days of the Upanishads, the highest 
education was compulsory upon each male member of every twice-born caste ; 
for the women and the Sudras all the revealed truths were made accessible 
through the Puranas. In the Buddhistic period, the vast monasteries threw open 
their gates to prince and peasant alike, and, when the prince returned home after 
finishing his studies, he occasionally endowed the institutions liberally. 
Instead of clamouring for a separate college, if our zemindars would only endow, 
some chairs in educational institutions, intended for the classes and the masses 
alike, they would be doing a great service to B 3 ngal. 


. Gupta, Umes Chandra. 

<(i) The Dacca University ought not to be established. For some years more univecQiiy 
^ucation in. Bengal oughh to be uniform. The time is not yet ripe for establifih- 
i'ng different universities in Bengal. The different sorts of education that would 
be imparted by the different universities in Bengal would lead to many con^ots, 
as, for example, to get Government appointments, and it would lead to hostilities 
even in political matters. 

If the Dacca University be established at cdl there ought hot to be residential re- 
strictions for reasons given in my reply to question 2. 

«(ii) No other university ought to be established in Bengal at presenti# 
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Haldab, Dr. Hibalal. 

(i) The Dacca University should be of the same type as the Patna University. It 

should, of course, be a teaching University, but its proposed constitution i^ould 
be so modified as to allow of the affiliation of colleges in Eastern and Northern 
• Bengal to it. This is necessary to give relief to the Calcutta University. 
It has become difficult for this University to examine properly and control the 
enormous number of students that appear at its matriculation and intermediate 
examinations. For example, so many examiners are appointed to look over the 
answer papers of thousands of candidates that it has become difficult to main- 
tain the uniformity of the standard of examination. A single university is no 
longer sufficient for the requirements of a province like Bengal. 

(ii) The right ideal, no doubt, is to establish universities at other centres of popula- 

tion within the presidency, but 1 do not think that this would be practicable at 
present, mainly on account of the difficulty of finding properly qualified men to 
constitute senates, faculties and boards. 


Haldab, Umes Chandba. 

(i) With regard to tho proposed Dacca University I beg leave to suggest that a college 

for Sanskritic studies should also be established. The foundation of an Islamia 
college will be prejudicial to the interests of corporate life as its students will 
themselves form an exclusive community. Again, if Muhammadans versed in 
Islamic studies be eligible for high posts under Government a similar college 
for Hindus ought also to be established at Dacca to afford equal facilities to 
Hindus versed in Sanskrit oi Pali for service under Govemm'^nt. 

The proposed medical and engineering colleges at Dacca should be fully equipped. 
They should not be feeders to those at Calcutta and Sibpur. 

(ii) The Calcutta University has become very congested and unwieldy. The inspection 

of mofussil colleges once a year is not sufficient. The recognised high schools, 
whose number is legion, have no provision for university supervision. The 
practice of having them inspected by departmental inspectors, who are naturally 
'reluctant to point out the defects of the institutions under their control, is far 
from satisfactory. I am, therefore, of opinion that it is worth while to establish 
universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme in some of the important district 
towns of the presidency. Such universities may now bo established at Chittagong, 
Mymensingh, and Bajshahi, where there is a constantly growing demand for 
higher education. 


Harley, A. H. 

<i) 1 consider it unfortunate that there should be instituted a special degree of B.I. 
for Muhammadans in the Dacca University inasmuch as, unless Government 
insists that it is equivalent to the B. A., this special degree will not be poi;Ula:'ly 
esteemed, and the Muhammadan oriental student will be the loser. I should 
like to see the same nomenclature adopted for degrees throughout the province 
and, if possible, throughout India, so that, by whatever avenues a student ap- 
proaches his goal, whether through classical languages or history or philosophy, 
'he will be fihtitled to the bachelor or master of arts degree at the close. 

(ii) One nafirurally anticipates, having regard to university facilities elsewhere, that 
there will eventually be about five universities in the province of Bengal proper, 
two of which would be centred at Calcutta and Dacca. The three provincial 
universities ought to be residential, on the lines of Dacca University, because 
they would be established at centres whose commercial and otW interests are 
not yet developed, as is the case in Calcutta. I do not consider that a resi- 
dential university should be established in Calcutta. A student stands to 
gain more than he loses by living amid the activities of a city. 
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Hossain, Wahb^, 


Hossain, Waned. 

(i) I have not much confidence in the success of the Dacca University scheme.. 
The ideals set forth in tlie scheme are not attainable, even in the distant future. 
In modern times such a University is not needed. Wliat is wanted in this country 
are imiversities of the type which have recently sprung up in the industrial 
centres of Europe, America, and Japan. 

I have discussed this subject at some length in my presidential speech delivered at 
the school section meeting of the All-India Muhammadan Educational Conference,, 
an extract from which is submitted herewith for reference : — ^ 

Extbact. 

Such being the case of the existing system of^ education, there should be^ in my* 
opinion, two kinds of university : — 

(а) A residential university for producing first-rate scholars, original thinkers,. 

research students, etc. This university should be of the O^ord or Cam- 
bridge type. It should take upon itself the responsibilities of teaching ita 
pupils, and should not rest satisfied with the mere examination of candi^tos 
of different colleges. Tlie groundwork of their education sliould be laid on 
national lines, in consonance with Indian genius and Indian sentiments. 
While drawing inspiration from Indian sources, it sliould be nurtured by 
literary and scientific sustenance from other countries. In fact, such- a 
university sliould be the home for real culture and high accomplii^ments, and 
the centre for literary activities and original researches. 

I lay great stress upon the residential system as it exercises a wholesome 
influence upon the life and character of students residing with their pro- 
fessors and preceptors. The advantages of the residential system are now well 
recognised. It is very desirable that this system should bo introduced into 
this country, and it is equally desirable that the teacher and the tiught 
should frequently come in contact with one another. I need hardly say 
that the living examples of good professors not only improve the moral tone 
of their pupils, but inspire them with zeal and confidence. 

(б) The university of the second type should be established for general education,. 

combined with the special training required for business men. It should be- 
of the type which has lately sprung up in the industrial centres of England 
and other countries of the civilised world. The main object of the university 
should be confined to imparting sound education with the special training of 
young men in trade, industries, and commerce, or in other words, education' 
in it should be ‘ more practical and less purely literary.’ 

There is another aspect of the question which demands our serious attention. If the • 
Calcutta University be raised to the status of a residential university what would be the* 
fate of existing colleges ? There is need for them, and they cannot be dispensed with. In 
my opinion, the Calcutta University sliould be improved and remodelled on the lines of 
the universities which have lately been established in the,commercial centres of Europe 
and a requisite number of technical and industrial colleges should be started. The existing 
colleges will remain under it, as they have been. They need not be compelled to open a 
. department of teclinology as an appendage. This will, inevitably, lead to the subordination 
of the technical department, and the real object will be lost. I would, theEBfore, prefer* 
Ihe establishment of new collies and schools, where education should be more practical 
and less purely Uterary. * 

At the same time, I think a residential university is required for real culture, high 
literary pursuits, and hi^er attainments. The cost of its education will necessarily be- 
high, but such a university is not intended for every class of person. Moreover, the* 
eaprit de corpB amongst students, and other advantages which are peculiar features of the? 
residential eyste^ can hardly be attained in a university other than resjdentiai. 
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The above division of mdverdty education is the natural outcome of the present econo- 
mic conditions of this country. The increasing number of graduates, and the growing 
difficulty of finding suitable occupations for them, have * drawn attention to the fact that, 
except in the cases of law, m^oine, and, possibly, t^ching ’, a university education 
does not in itself fit a man for any particular form of employment in life. Indeed, if we 
confine our attention to the state of the ordinary bachelor of arts, we must exclude even 
the above-mentiofied exceptions and we can say ^at the arts course, which is taken by the 
majority of students, does not in itself prepare any man for the practical work of life. 

After pointing out the above difficulties and drawbacks, Mr. Martin (professor of the 
Islamia Collie, Lahore) puts the matter thus : — * What we want in India to-day is not 
a university of the Oxford and Cambridge type (perhaps we .are scarcely ready for them 
yet), but rather of the modem commercial type such as have sprung up in J^gland in 
recent years in great industrial centres, such as, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, 
and Nottingham. In these universities, while literary culture and abstract knowledge are 
not n^leol^, stress is laid on sueh subjects as industry, applied science, agriculture, 
etc., and a man may take his degrm as a l^chelor of commerce, instead of as a bachelor 
of arts, if he so pleases 

On the one hand, we have Indian trade and industry crying out for educated men 
and, on the other, a crowd of educated young men crying out for employment ; but, some- 
how, the two do not come together. The businessman and the manufacturer do not want 
the present type of graduate — ^he has no use for him, and the graduate too often despises a 
business career, and is certainly not fit for it. In order to bring the two together 
a radical reconstruction of university education on practical modem lines is absolutely 
essmtial. 

Now, in order to relieve the state of pressure, and make educated men fit for 
various avocations of life, Mr. Martin advocates one sort of university, and not the univers- 
ity of the type of Oxford or Cambridge, because, in his opinion, we are not yet ready for 
it. This suggestion is rather half-hearted, and does not meet the situation fully. 
What would he do with the post-graduate scholars, research students, or such students 
who are now engaged in higher studies in the University Collie of Calcutta 7 What 
would he do with ^e sons of gentlemen who educate their children to fit th^ for some 
other spheres of life 7 Of course, Mr. Martin’s suggestions are mainly bas^ upon the 
existing educational state of the Punjab. The needs and requirements of India must 
be ascertained and satisfied according to the conditions prevailing in each province. The 
more I think of the educational and economical problems of In^ the stronger becomes 
my conviction that one sort of university education cannot meet the present situation. 
Moreover, to overload a single university with all sorts of education and training will lead 
to the 8ulx>rdination of one branch to the other, resulting in the inevitable consequence of 
paying more attention to general education at the cost of special training. One instance 
will suffice. In Bengal agricultural schools are under the Director of Public Instraction, 
arid his annual report for 1916 shows only two pupils in an agricultural school ; the 
reports of previous years show * nil ’. In a country pre-eminently agricultural such is 
the process made in agricultural education I Had these schools been under the Director 
of Agriculture, or any other officer, his responsibility would have induced him to pay pro- 
per attention to the subject. The improvement of agriculture is not the concern 
of the Education DepartmenVand it can hardly be expect^ that that department would 
do what ought to have otherwise been done for a subject improperly thmst upon its 
dioulders. ' • 

I, therefore, suggest that there should be two kinds of university with set purposes to 
satisfy the requirements of our present-day life. 


Hunteb, Maek. 

(ii) Certainly ; when times are favourable the creation of centralised residential uni- 
versities should be most favourably considered. On the other hand, there appears 
to b^ a distinct danger of the ' idea * of a centralised university being utilised 

VOL. IX ' X 
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Huetxb, Mark — contd . — -Huq, The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Fttzlul. 


for a very different purpose, viz., the institution of smaller federal universities 
made up of frAgmeots of the older federal universities. This sort of thing will 
only make the idea of centralised universities more difficult of attainment. The 
new unhrerdty of Mysore is, I consider, a* case in point. Probably the Univm- 
ity of Patna is another. Such schemes gain a certain amount of popularity, 
partly owing to the sentiment of local patriotism, partly owing to the prospect of 
cheap degrees. I suspect the latter motive to be the more powerful. We have at 
present two movements, or quasi-movements, for small federal universities going 
on in South India at the present moment. I deprecate the foundation of any 
new university, not a centralised university, in India. 


Huq, The Hon’ble Maulvi A, K. Fuzlul. 

(i) I am very strongly in favour of the establishment of a university at Dacca not 
in pursuance of a thoughtless and hurried concession to political demand, but in 
response to a genuine awakening towards the higher form of university learning 
which has recently taken place in Eastern Bengal. Dacca has all the latent 
advantages of being a centre of university training, better in some respects than 
Calcutta. 

The defects in the report of the Dacca University Committee are due to the fact 
that the committee did not comprise many men who had practical knowledge of 
those causes which have ultimately led to the failure of the Calcutta Univ^fifty 
as a teaching institution and a centre of learning. In appointing the committee 
Government selected several gentlemen of strong political views, but of little 
practical experience in matters of university life. As is well known the Dacca 
University was at first meant to be a concession to Muhammadan sentiment as a 
set-off against the injustice done to the community by the annulment of the 
partition of Bengal. The scheme, however, that has been worked out by the 
committee satisfies neither the test of criticism from a university man’s point 
of view, nor has it been very enthusiastically received by the Muhammadan 
community. 

There are two matters in the scheme to which I would like very briefly to refer. 
The first is about the Mahammadan College. I am one of the strongest advo- 
cates of such an institution, but only on condition that we are given the genuine 
article, and not a mere sham. I wish specially to guard against the possibility of 
the proposed Muhammadan College falling below the Dacca College in efficiency 
as a teaching institution. I have my apprehensions that, in case Muhammadans 
get their own college, Muhammadan boys will have very little chance of getting 
admitted into the Dacca College, which will, therefore, gradually lapse into a merdly 
Hindu institution. If the proposed college be equally as good in all respects 
as the Dacca College we may not have much reason for complaint ; but I would 
certainly refuse to barter away the rights and privileges of students of future 
generations for the sake of a mere sentimental victory in securing a college of our 
own. We insist upon this Muhammadan College in order to afford facilities 
of suitable instruction to the large surplus in our student community who fail 
to get admission into existing colleges; but we would certainly consider it a 
great loss if the mere existence of this Muhammadan College were to deprive our 
students of all the privileges of studying in the Dacca College. I would, therefore^ 
insist on the efficiency, in a state of equality with the Dacca College, as the sine 
qua non for the establishment of the proposed Muhammadan College at Dacca. 
The second matter on which I wish to make sotme comments is with regard to the 
faulty of Islamic studies in the Dacca University, This is a very useful sugges- 
tion which the committee has made, and I would only like to add a reservation 
that the study of English should never be relegated to the cold groove of neglect. 
EngUsh is being alr^dy subordinated to the olmms of other subjects of study, 
resulting in a deficiency in the Quality of our graduates of the present day. The 
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remarks which I have made with reference to the respective claims of English, as 
well as of the vernacular, as set forth in my answer to question 12, apply ^th 
great force to the case of English versus oriental languages. While, theref<|^, 1 
advocate the creation of faculties of Islamic studies, I woidd suggest slight modifi- 
cations so as to assign to the study of English the importance which it deserves. 

The above are the two main aspects of the problem, but there are oth» defects 
of detail which are of comparatively minor importance. I, therefore, advocate 
the establishment of a university at Dacca, the establishment of a Muhammadan 
arts college at Dacca provided that it is equal in efficiency to the Dacca Collie, 
and the creation of faculties of Islamic studies provided that the details are so 
worked out as to preserve for the study of EngHsh an undiminished amount of 
attention from the educationist's point of view. 

4 ,ii) I am strongly of opinion that universities, not necessarily on the lines of the Dacca 
scheme, can be established at other centres of population within the presidency, 
even now. I would suggest as possible centres Chittagong, Bajshahi, and 
Burdwan, besides, of course, Dacca. 


HuquEj M. Azizul. 

f;i) The term “well-to-do” should be replaced by any other proper or personal 
name. It hurts the popular feeling in a democratic ago and generates an amount 
of uneasiness in normal minds — and much lies in a name. The cost of the 
college, initial and recurring, should be met by the well-to-do classes. 

Islamic studies should make vernacular compulsory up to the B. I. standard. There 
need not be any provision for law and engineering studies. There should be a 
little more English throughout the course up to the degree standard. 

I agree with Mr. Mahomed Ali*s minute — both in his reasons and his conclusion 
that the graduates of Islamic faculties should be called B.A.*b and M.A.’s. 

{ii) This involves a large amount of initial and recurring expenditure. Moreover, the 
establishment of any university primarily requires a number of able men of cul- 
ture and education to take genuine interest in, and to manage, the university 
affairs, whom^it is not always possible to get in a centre outside Calcutta except, 
to a certain extent, at Dacca. Some sort of federal system is, therefore, perhaps 
inevitable for years to come. At the same time, we must guard ourselves against 
too rigorously thinking that the University is a separate body from the colleges ; 
.some form of delegation is inevitable in a province of 52 millions, where we cannot 
afford to have too many universities . I think mofussil interest should be created 
in higher education. I would advocate the establishment of five academies in 
five central places, viz. , Hooghly or Burdwan for the Burdwan division, Krishnagar 
for the Presidency division, Bajshahi for the Bajshahi division, Chittagong for 
the Chittagong division, and Mymensingh or Barisal for the Dacca division, outside 
Dacca. These academies will be miniature executive and deliberative bodies for 
colleges within the division, and a scheme may be devised in which they would be 
given Some freedom, power, and responsibility, subject to the supervision, control, 
guidance, or veto of the university. The examination shall, however, be under 
the control and management of the University, which shall determine a uniform 
or special, examination or examinations. The board of academies shall consist 
of a pro-vioe-chanc^or, representatives of professors and public gentlemen ; 
half of whom shall be Mussalmans. 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 


Ci) The Dacca University scheme should be modified as follows: — 

(a) The official control exercised either directly or through the University diould 
be reduced to a minimum. 
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(b) There should be a commercial, industrial, and agricultural side to it. There should 
be a faculty for technology generally. 

(Ij^ An increase in tlie number of universities, with our present limited resources, would 
not be desirable in the interests of higher education. 


Irfan, Manlvi Mohammad. 

(i) In the Dacca University provision should be made for adequate aiid proportionate 
representation of Muhammadans. It is also necessary that Urdu (^ould bo 
recognised as one of the second languages. 

(ii) Yes ; universities of the mono-college type may, with advantage, be established 
at different centres of the presidency, such as Chittagong, Bajshahi, Sylhet, and 
Gauhati, gradually as financial conditions permit. But, even under 
present financial conditions, it is necessary that such universities should be imme* 
diately started in Calcutta and at Dacca. 


Ibons, Miss M. y. 

(i) The women's college scheme is rather of the nature of a domestic economy schooll 

than of a college for the higher education of women ; it has been laid down on 
strictly ultilitarian lines, and with too little idea of scholarship. 

The idea of preparing incidentally for the medical profession is a sound one, buta> 
good deal of the more elementary work might be done in schools if a dcdmestic 
economy course, including hygiene, sick nursing, and the care of children, wore 
insisted upon. 

Separate hostel accommodation should be provided for Anglo-Indians. 

(ii) Yes, a university could be established at Dacca. 


Ismail, Ehan Bahadur Mohammad. 

(i) There ought to be adequate Muhamn:adan represent it ion in the convocation end 
the council. 

The cost of living in hostels should not be prohibitive. Muhan^adan students 
are daily increasing; adequate provision should be made for^ them both in 
hostels and colleges. An adequate number of seats in colleges, other than 
Muhammadan colleges, should be fixed for Muhammadan students. Bengali 
should not form part of the curriculum beyond the matriculation. 

As regards jurisdiction it should be partly f^eral and partly residential. 

(ii) Yes ; Burdwan, Bajshahi, and Chittagong. 

In this connection, 1 should like to draw the particular attention of the Commission 
to the fact that the establishment of Islamic studies as one of the faculties of 
the proposed Dacca University is a gveat necessity. A very large number of 
Muhammadan students desire religious studies and they cannot be dissuaded 
from this. By the establishment of this faculty their training will assuine 
definite shape. 


Jenkins, Walter A. _ 

I would suggest the following as likely to lead to a more satisfactory state of affaire 
than those at present obtaining in Calcutta: — 

(a) That a^liation of outside colleges be not allowed in the proposed Dacca Univers- 
ity. This would do away with most of the difficultieB now being encount- 
ered. ^ 
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{b) That all teaohers in the University be under the control of the University. 

(c) That the academic side of the University be almost entirely controlled by the 

teaehera. 

(d) That in the different departments authority be vested in the heads of de- 

partments. 

•(e) That all junior posts, such as demonstrators, be made strictly temporary, say, for 
three years only, in order to provide stepping stones for able students^ and 
to ensure that a man does not settle down for life in a junior position to 
what becomes routine and uninspired work. 

^/) That all students be resident in university hostels, and that the University be 
divided up into messes or colleges, by the inter-rivalry of which the building 
up of a true college spirit will be possible. 

iff) That, if possible, the lecture system be dropped up to the intermediate stage and 
that more tutorial work be ensured. 

■(^) That a new science laboratory be constructed after the plan sent to one of the 
members of the Commission.* 


Jones, C. E. W. 

<i) It is, I think, generally admitted that the standard of admission to the Univers- 
ity is too low, and that matriculates are, ii> the great majority of cases, unfitted 
by their attainments to receive a university education. One defect of the Dacca 
University scheme is that, while recommending many admirable methods of 
improving the character and methods of teaching, it makes no real attempt to 
raise the standards of teaching and study, inasmuch as it recommends the 
^ retention of the existing conditions of admission to the University. I recognise 
the difficulties under which the Dacca University Committee laboured in this 
<x)nnection. It was contemplated that the new University would draw its 
students from the same schools as the Calcutta University and it was, no doubt, 
felt that, as long as the latter maintained the existing standard of admission, it 
had perforce to follow suit. It is, however, a question whether the time has not 
arrived for the Calcutta University to raise its standard of admission. Until 
this is done it is doubtful whe^er much progress can be made in the higher 
branches of study. 

Another criticism which may be made in connection with the Dacca University 
scheme is that it lays undue stress on the collegiate type of institution. There 
is much to be said for the collegiate institution. It encourages esprit de corps 
and provides facilities for close social intercourse and physical recreation. But 
in a centralised university these advantages may be equally well secured by a 
system of hostels, or haUs of residence, while it would be more economical to 
concentrate all the teaching in the University itself. In short, the ideal to be 
arrived at is a unitary university, with a system of hostels for those students 
whose homes are situated outside the University town. 

{ii) A centralised university might be established at Calcutta. Of other centres I 
cannot speak. At Calcutta many of the •conditions necessary for the establish- 
ment of a centralised University are already in existence — a large body of 
students, advanced teaching, and a certain number of commodious buildings. 


Jones, T. Cuthbebtson. 

<ii) In Calcutta we have on enormous centralised university, too unwieldy to be really 
efficient, with a number of outlying colleges, whicl^for finanoiU and other 
reasons, are unable to compete with the large ooUoges at the centre and relieve 
the pressure on their accommodation. It is the* absence of large and efficient 
colleges in the presidency outside the University centre which has resulted in 


• Not printed here. 
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Kundu, Pubnachandra. 


the present state of things in the Calcutta University and, in my opinion, if there 
had been in the presidency other competing centres such as exist in the United 
Provinces at Lucknow, Agra, Aligarh and Benares, many of the more glaring 
evils of the Calcutta University might have been avoided. * 

1 would, therefore, suggest that teaching and residential universities might, with 
advantage, be set up at Berhampur, Bajshahi, and Comilla. 


Eabim, Maulvi Abdul. 

There is no doubt that residential universities of the type of the proposed Dacca 
University, if properly conducted, would be more efficient institutions for imparting 
education on a sound basis than the existing universities of the federal type. But those 
who are fully acquainted with the backward condition and poverty of the people of this 
country cannot be altogether blinded by the attractive ideals of a residential university. 
The crying need of the country is extensive education. At this stage of the country’s 
educational development surface should not be altogether sacrificed for depth. More 
attention should, therefore, be devoted to the extension and improvement of federal 
universities, and most of the available resources should be utilised for this purpose. The 
number of students who are in a position to avail themselves of the costly education im- 
parted in a residential university may not be very large, and their requirements may be 
met by the Benares, Aligarh, and Dacca Universities for the present. 


Ehan, Abul Hashem. 

(i) In my opinion, it will be advantageous for the Dacca University to confine itself 
to the two B. A. or B. So. classes and to make its admission test correspond to 
the l.A. or IJSc. standard of the Calcutta University. The change will, on the 
one hand, enlarge the sphere of usefulness of the Dacca University, and, on the 
other, by reducing the total expense of a course at the University, will bring it 
within the means of a more numerous class of people of moderate means. 

(ii) 1 do not think it will be possible to establish universities at other centres of popula- 
tion in Bengal on the lines of the Dacca scheme either now or in the near future. 
But universities with a more limited scope may be established in such advanced 
centres as Chittagong, Burdwan, Krishnagar, and Rajshahi. 


Kundu, Purnaohandra. 

I do not consider that the universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme, or on other 
lines, are, in the present state of the province and particularly of its financial condition, 
either desirable or practicable in a number of mofussil centres. At present, there is very 
little academic atmosphere in any place outside Calcutta. The creation of such an 
atmosphere mvolve^ a big expenditure of money which might be more profitably utilised 
in improving the existing system and increasing the number of colleges. The establish- 
ment of residential universities at several centres would mean the retention in each of 
them of several men of exceptional abilities who would be most useful for doing post- 
graduate work. The demand for such post-graduate work is yet so small in our country 
that one or two great centres of such teaching are quite sufficient for this province and 
there would be little or no demand for post-graduate work m the smaller universities. 
Under the circumstances, 1 consider that it will be more practicable to reserve post- 
graduate teaching for the Universities in Calcutta and Dacca, to limit the teaching in 
coUeges, other than the University College, to the graduation course (pass and honours), 
and to attempt, as far as possible, to make the college residential in ty^. * , 
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Langley, G. H. 

(i) (a) University education in Bengal could be greatly improved by establishing a 
residential University in Dacca. Such a University could be inaugurated 
from the present Dacca colleges ; and the buildings already existing in Dacca, 
if wisely utilised, would meet almost all immediate needs. It would pro- 
bably be necessary to build a number of hostels and to make alterations in 
some of the buildings, but the initial expenditure need not be excessive. As 
regards hostels 1 do not consider it necessary, or even desirable, to erect 
expensive buildings. The homes of most of the students are simple, and 1 
doubt the wisdom of habituating them during their college career to a very 
much more elaborate style of living. Detailed suggestions have already 
been made, and, I believe, others are being made, as to the disposal of buildings. 
The difficulty of initiating a new University at Dacca is not one of buildings, 
but of men. A body of able teachers must be found, and it must 
be given satisfactory conditions of work. As far as possible, all the 
senior teachers in the University should be men capable of thinking inde^ 
pendently and possessing belief in, and enthusiasm for, university education. 
Many of them also should have experience of university life of the kind it is 
, intended to establisli. Unless men of this type throw their energies and 
enthusiasm into the forming of the University it will be impossible to 
combat the strong forces of reaction which must, for many years, be present. 
For this reason the teaching staff should comprise a strong bodf^ of men 
trained in the universities of Europe but, at the same time, I am convinced 
that among Indian professors trained in this country there are many who 
are profoundly^dissatisfied with things as they are, and whose influence would 
'' bo invaluable in the making of a university, 

(6) But no body of teachers will be able to shape the character of the University 
unless they bo given power. The teaching staff must be autonomous. It 
must bo entirely free from the control of Calcutta. Courses of study and 
examinations in the Calcutta University have become so stereotyped^that, 
although reforms may be introduced, the best results will not be obtained at 
Dacca unless the University be independent. Healthy rivalry between Calcutta 
and Dacca would be beneficial to both institutions, but 1 fear that, should 
they bo united, the spontaneous growth of both would be seriously aflected. 

Teachers themselves must be allowed to control courses of study, methods of 
teaching, and examinations. These are now too largely determined by the 
pretentious and elaborate syllabuses of the Calcutta University. Boo^ of 
notes have been compiled upon every syllabus, and the examinations are of 
such a character that the student who has memorised the notes, and can 
repeat them prudently, is invariably successful. The system gives no freedom 
to the teacher and it fetters the studies of the most able students. When 
a teacher gives expression to ideas which are most characteristically his own 
the majority of students feel that his instruction is irrelevant to the purpose for 
which they have entered college. They think they are not being given a fair 
chance of success in their examinations. Bub if teachers were given power over 
courses of study and examinations they could give of their best to their 
students, and bazaar text-books would immediately be rendered useless. 

(c) The departments for the various studies undertaken by the University must be 
organised on a sound basis. To those who are mainly conversant with 
universities as they exist in the West it will appear that this point should 
be taken for granted ; nevertheless, in view of the complete absence of any 
k^d of internal organisation in the colleges of Bengal, tffis reference may be. 
considered necessary. There are now no heads of departments, and no one 
is responsible for the organisation of the studies within any department* 
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The only person who has any power is the principal, and he is too busy to 
concern himself with the organisation of the work of every department, 
neither has he, in every instance, the expert knowledge which is essential. 
Membership of the Indian educational service simply means incrmed pay, 
and not greater power or responsibility. I fully sympathise with the view 
of many Indian professors educated in this country that a European or an 
Indian appointed to the service in England should not, merely because of 
these accidents, be placed over the Provincial educational service professor, 
irrespective' of his ability or experience. The question is not one of race, nor 
of the relative value of education received under different conditions ; but 
of the necessity, which is everywhere else recognised, of sound organisation 
within the departments of a university. In each important branch of learn- 
ing one man who might have the status of ** University Professor ’* shoidd 
be appointed. For these posts the best men available should be secured 
whether they be Indian or European, trained in England or in this country. 
The only qualification which should be consider^ is that of fitness for 
the work. But after appointment they should not be informed that within 
their departments they are without power, and that any other lecturer in 
the department has equal standing" with them. On the other hand, they 
must be given responsible freedom, and the power of putting their ideas 
into effect, in consultation and co-operation with their colleagues. 

(d) This naturally leads to the question of the relation of professors to Government. 

The existing defect of internal organisations is largely the result of the fact that 
professors of colleges are members of the Government services, and are not 
appointed to special positions in particular colleges. The consequence of this 
is that it is not always possible to get the best available man for any post that 
may be vacant ; and, further, that the relation between lecturers in any college 
is the conventional relation between certain wide Government services, and 
not the natural relation necessary for the most efficient organisation of the 
studies. I am, therefore, convinced that provided satisfactory saf^uards can 
be given for the security of positions (such safeguards being necessary to 
secure the best type of professor), it will be better to dissociate professors 
from their immediate service to Government, and to make them servants of 
the University, appointed to definite posts. Apart from this it is doubtful 
whether that freedom and autonomy of the body of teachers, which is so 
essential to the life of the University, can be attained. 

(e) If the Dacca University be established no mofussil colleges should be affiliated 

for higher studies. The system of external affiliation would involve the 
determination of courses of study and of examinations by detailed syllabuses, 
and would restrict the liberty of the teacher. 

The question has been raised as to whether the external affiliation of University 
College, Beading, of which I have had experience, to the University of London 
rendered education of a true university type impossible at that institution. 
This has certainly not been the result at Beaffing, but there are fund- 
amental differences between conditions there and those here in Bengal At 
Beading there is a group of able men who thoroughly understand the needs 
of university life, and whose energies have created an extraordinarily efficient 
educational institution, possessing a residential system which is as good as 
that of any modem university in Britain. The group of teachers at Beading 
is such that they would exercise a stimulating .intellectual influence over 
students under almost any circumstances and, the residential and tutorial 
system which has been developed there, renders such influence inevitable. 
But the necessity of . external affiliation to London was never regarded 
w advantageous. All who had thrown themselves into the work felt that 
it restrained the spontaneous growth of the young and vigorous institution ; 
and that, when the college had reached a certain stage of development, and 
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its finances had been set upon a sound basis, it ought to become an inde- 
pendent university. Beading would have posses^ a university by this 
time had it not been for the outbreak of war. 

The question here is not that of afi^ating Dacca to another university, but 
that of affiliating a number of necessarily weak colleges to the Dacca 
University. For a great many years teaching in the average mofusnl college 
cannot be of the kind which one hopes it will be possible to obtain in 
Dacca, and it would be imwise to attempt to adapt the courses of study and 
examinations of the University to the needs of these colleges. In the near 
future it might be better not to attempt higher studies in any of the mofussil 
colleges. The great problem of the Dacca University mil be to secure a 
sufficient number of able teachers with enthusiasm for education on the 
university plane. The majority of the teachers now in colleges has been 
trained under the old conditions and, although among them there are men 
of great ability who are alive to the defects of the old type of education, 
and could co-operate in the work of creating a university with new tradi- 
tions, there are many others who have so grown with the old system that 
they would find it extremely difficult to grasp an entirely new conception 
of education. Because of this it would probably be wise not to attempt 
higher studies* in mofussil colleges until a greater number of competent 
teachers is available,' but to bring the best teachers from mofussil colleges to 
the Dacca University. Mofussil colleges could continue to teach for inter- 
mediate examinations and pass degrees. 

(/) A much greater distinction should be made between pass and honours courses. 
Now, a very large proportion of students in the colleges of Bengal do not 
desire education of the best type. On the other hand, there are a few able 
and earnest students who are capable of the highest development. The 
future of Indian education depends very largely upon the possibility of select- 
ing these young men, giving them an education worthy of their endowments, 
and persuading many of them to take part in educational work. The 
present system is a failure in that, as a system, it does nothing for such 
students. The difference between an honours and a pass degree is merely 
one in the extent of the various syllabuses. There is very Uttle difference 
in the quality of the work expected, or in the character of the examinations. 
Answers of honours candidates to examination questions seldom indicate 
more than the ability to repeat information in the form in which it has been 
presented to them. When marking a set of honours philosophy papers I have 
discovered that every student was professedly a Hegelian, although it has 
been perfectly clear that none of them had read an English translation of 
any of Hegel’s works. In the case of the best students this result is due to the 
system. The student fears that by failure to conform to recognised con- 
ventions he will forfeit his chance of success. Since degrees are now easy to 
^ obtain, and are conferred annually on a great number of students, it may be 
oonsidered impossible to transform the character of all examinations in such 
A way that the percentage of students who pass will immediately decrease 
to about one-half of what it now is. Nevertheless, an attempt should be 
made to discover the best students, and to educate them truly ; or, rather so 
to begin the process of education that it wiU be continued in after life. As 
A step towards this end a radical distinotion should be made between 
honours and pass courses. The latter might be such that the average 
student, with the kind of preliminary training which is at present to be h^ 
in Bengal, would be able to get a degree. Honours courses, however, sholud 
be so organized that only the best students could take them. No student 
should be able to get an honours degree who had not read carefully some 
bf the works of the great thinkers upon those subjects which he is studying, 
and learned to think independently concerning the matters in which he hM 
acquired a special interestb Such students need not all be trained as 
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specialists. A number of honours schools varying in character would naturally 
be founded. These might be classified into three groups : — 

(1) Schools designed with the purpose of training men for specific professions^ 

such as medicine, law, etc. 

(2) Schools intended to produce useful citizens, who might eventually take^ 

part in the government of the country. Here, the concrete life of the 
peoples of India might be studied through their history, economics,, 
philosophy, science, and such other branches of these subjects as would 
enable the student to grasp intelligently their fundamental principles. 

(3) Schools adapted for those who have a marked interest in some special 

subject, and who eventually, it is hoped, might carry out research, and 
become teachers. 

But, to whatever school the student belongs, an honours degree should not be* 
awarded until he attains some measure of self-expression in his thought. 
To secure this end it would probably be found necessary to make the 
honours a three years’ course. With this extension the period for university 
study would still be short, for it must be remembered that, during the two* 
years which students spend reading for intermediate examinations, instruction 
must inevitably be similar to that given in the secondary schools of 
Britain. 

The purpose of post-graduate courses should bo to carry education of the* 
character of that begun in the honours courses to a still higher stage ; and^ 
for this reason, only honours students should be allowed to proceed to- 
post-graduate studies. Facilities, however, might be provided whereby pass 
students, who have shown ability and keen intellectual interests, might be 
allowed to read for honours the year after they have obtained the pa^s 
degree, as a preliminary to post-graduate studies. 

{g) Not only should the standard of honours and post-graduate courses be raised, 
but arrangements for the residence of students taking these courses should 
be carefuUy considered. In order that they may derive the full advantage 
from their university life it is necessary that they should, as far as possible, 
reside together, and not be distributed indiscriminately among other 
students. Everyone who has had experience of university life knows that 
perhaps the greatest benefit is derived from free intellectual comradeship* 
among members of the student fraternity, many of whom are eager for know- 
ledge and are seeking it in different fields of experience. Here, in Bengal, 
under existing conditions, no student is able to get the full advanl^ge of 
such intellectual fellowship, and no serious attempt has yet been made to- 
render this possible. A step towards realising this ideal could be made in 
Dacca by b ringing together honours and post-graduate students in one or two' 
hostels, and appointing to these thoroughly competent wardens. 

The basis upon which students are now distributed among the various hostels- 
are distinctions of caste, and the nature of the studies in which they 
are engaged, and these are, by far, the most simple principles of division. 
If, however, students pursuing higher studies are to benefit to the full from 
their residence at the University it is desirable to bring as many varied 
types of mind as is possible iQto intimate association so that they may learn 
to understand and to sympathise with one another. Hindus and Muham- 
medans, students of pure arts and pure science, as well as of applied soience- 
and technology, should be housed together and encouraged to feel that they 
are members of a common . society. The only restriction should be that 
they are pursuing their studies on the higher plane. Besidenoe in hostels 
of this kind for a period of three or four years would be a more effective' 
of drawing forth the powers of a young man’s mind than any teach- 
ing, and would train men to take liberal views of important problems. 
In the first instance, caste prejudice would bo strong, and very fw would 
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recognise that tl^ inestimable benefits to be derived from the intimate 
association of a number of eager, but divorse, minds entirely outweighs th& 
disadvantages of being obliged to make arrangements for their living 
togetiier. In time, however, the value of such a system would be acknow*- 
lodged. 

(h) Dishonesty of thought and expression is often fostered under the present system 
because the presentation of Western knowledge is not sufficiently related to 
the student’s own experience. There is little or no relation between the 
opinions of a great number of students upon many subjects and their 
lives. They are constantly expressing ideas upon literary, philosophical, 
and other subjects not because they believe, or even understond, them, but 
because they are the conventional ideas which, in their opinion, are 
expected. Such falsity in expression must tend to undermine not only 
the student’s powers of mind, but also his character. Much would be 
done to avoid this result if teachers, in such subjects as history, economics, 
literature, and philosophy, were to build more upon the thought and experi- 
ences which the student has imbibed from his environment. Courses of 
study should be designed so that this could be done effectively in the earlier, 
as well as in the more advanced, stages of teaching. 

(ii) I do not think universities similar to that of Dacca should be established at 
other centres of population now owing to the difficulty of finding competent' 
teachers. In the future, others might be established. 


Latif, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur. , 

(i) The Dacca University scheme, so far as it provides for a residential university for 

B.A. and M.A. students, is most commendable, and, in my opinion, should be 
given effect to. The intermediate standard may bo taught in the high schools 
at a less cost, and is likely to prove a boon as much to students as to their guard- 
ians. Guardians generally feel diffident in sending their newly passed matric- 
ulation boys to big towns, where not only the cost of living is high, but no suitable^ 
arrangement exists for the supervision of the conduct of boys. 

It will be advantageous from the point of view of cost not to have separate colleges- 
for Hindus and Muhammadans. They may be separate only for purposes- 
of residence, religious instruction, and tuition in their boarding-houses. But 
they must attend lectures in the common rooms. 

(ii) It ihay be possible to have a residential university at Bajshahi where the Police 

Training College ia A suitable and healthy site wiU be available on the banks oi 
the Ganges. This will be welcomed by the people of Northern Bengal among, 
whom there has already been a keen awakening for education owing to the acti- 
vities of the Varendra Research Society. A nucleus for such a university already 
exists in the Government college there which is famous for its good teaching of 
science. 


Mahasai, Kumar Kshitindradeb Bai. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme may be extended so that the proposed Dacca Uni-^ 
versity may also include within its jurisdiction the mofussil colleges of East Bengal, 
over which it may exercise federal control like that of an examining body. 

In order to make the Dacca University scheme a success, and partially independ- 
ent of the Government of India in respect of funds, it will be judicious if the Dacca 
University be given an examinii^ o<;^trol over the colleges in Eastern Bengal,- 
in addition to its being a residential university (consisting of the colleges situated 
in the University town of Dacca only), after the Cambridge and Oxford system.- 
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Mahasai, Kumar Kshitindraubb Bai — conUU — ^Mahra, Akshay Kumar — Maitba; 
Gopal Chandra — Maitra, Hebamba ohandba — Majumdar, Biraj Mohan. 


The fees realised from the intending examinees ofdihe proposed Univepsity will 
cover, in part, the recurring expenses of the University thus relieving the Govern- 
ment of India of a portion of the financial burden necessary to ensure success. 

\u) Teaching and residential universities may, in future, with advantage, be established 
in the healthy parts of Bengal, when the existing colleges may form the nucleus 
of growing universities. The Calcutta University should be made a teaching Uni- 
versity oriy in respect of the colleges situated in the proper (that being in- 
deed too heavy a task for any university really mindful of its business), whereas, 
in respect of the mofussil colleges, it may hold the position of an examining body 
merely. It may exercise some sort of very restricted control over the jpiofus- 
sil coUoges situated in the western districts of Bengal but, as regards the colleges 
situated in the University town, its control should be altogether absolute. 


Maitra, Akshay Kumar. 

'(i) I have no suggestions to make with regard to the Dacca University scheme in- 
asmuch as adequate resources for the formation of a university at Dacca like that 
at Calcutta do not at present exist. 

>(ii) If, however, teaching be limited to special subjects for which special facilities 
exist in special localities outside Calcutta, special arrangements may be made 
at Dacca, Raj shah', Rangpur, and Burdwan for the advancement of learning in 
technology, agriculture, and antiquities. 


Maitra, Gopal Chandra. 

(i) The colleges for oriental studies (Islamic and Sanskritic) should provide for a 
liberal study of English literature, European philosophy and science. 

.'(ii) Yes ; in the future, when the needs could not be met by the existing University, 
universities may bo established at other centres of population. I should prefer a 
healthy hill station for the location of the next University. 


Maitra, Herambaohandra. 

(ii) The establishment of universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme at other centres 
of population within the presidency would not be advantageous to us at 
present, nor in the near future. Our resources are far too limited for the oiganis- 
ation and efiective working of a numbes of universities in Bengal. 


Majumdar, Biraj Mohan. 

<i) Considering the very large number of students who pass the matriculation 
examination of the Calcutta University, and who are eager to jeoeive 
collegiate education, it is not undesirable to have a separate University at Dacca^ 
complete in itself, with facilities to impart education in all the different branch- 
es of knowledge. There ought to be a medical college and an engineering college 
attached to it. The original Dacca University scheme contemplated the re- 
moval of the Sibpur Engineering College to Dacca, which is absurd. This 
is the only college of its type under the Calcutta University, and many 
students who are eager to take up this profession are now refused admission on 
account of .want of accommodatifin. Under such circumstances^ it would be 
a great loss to Western Bengal if the only engineering college were jremoved to 
Dacca 
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Majumdar, Panchanan. 

(ii) Universities of a teaching and examining nature may, in future, be establi^d 
with advantage at, or in the neighbourhood of, Berhampur, Bangpur^ 
Burdwan, and Gauhati. 


Mallik, Dr. D. N. 

The only criticism I would , offer is that the^scheme as described in the report is much 
too expensive. 

An attempt to bring out European experts at a very high pay will not work in prac- 
tice. Men of eminence who can create an intellectual atmosphere won’t come — and if 
they do, they will soon ght into a groove and lose much of their power for good. The work 
must be taken up by distinguished Indians with adequate scientific training in Europe. 

Nor do 1 see why there should be several colleges. Single-college-universities such 
as Bfirmingham, Lee^ or Manchester might well have supplied the ideal for the creation 
of teaching universities in centres like Dacca — ^if only the requisite number of men in each 
of these centres were forthcoming who would carry on the^ universities. 

This is not possible at the present time. The only thing to do would be to have uni- 
versities of the federal type at suitable centres (there being in Calcutta alone a teaching 
and federal university combined). 

Untff the federal type has been properly developed in connection with the Examining 
University of Calcutta, new ones should not bo started. 


Mazumdar, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Charan. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme is an ill-digested scheme which has not yet emerged 

from its shifting phases and assumed definite shape. A university without the 
preliminary arrangements for the different branches of study, such as arts, 
science, medicine, law, and engineering, would be a misnomer. The years that 
have been wasted in hatching this ill-conceived scheme would have been more 
profitably spent if the vague allotment made in the budgets, and lapsing year 
after year, had been us^ for the establishment at Dacca of one college in 
medicine and another in civil engineering. I consider it a most mischievous 
idea to establiidi a college for ** well-to-do classes.” Those who are called 
** well-to-do classes ” may be provided with separate boarding establishments 
to cultivate their dietetic tastes and grow up in luxury if they choose ; but to 
have a separate college for them wo^d be to deny them a high standard of 
education which association with meritorious students and healthy rivalry in an 
atmosphere of plain living and high thinking alone can secure. It has been 
truly said that there is no royal road to learning. The proposed Dacca Univers- 
ity, in order to be a truly residential Umversity, ought not to have any 
territorial jurisdiction. It should be properly equipped and furnished withVall 
branches of study and staffed with &:st-rate professors of recognised 
standing, and it should be open to all students from all colleges who may be 
desirous of joining it undw residential conditions. The examinations should, by 
no means, be lower t^n those of the existing Calcutta University. 

(ii) The only other place, as far as 1 can s^ where a imiversity of the type proposed 

above can be established in Bengal, is perhaps Chittagong, so as to equidiustribute 
aU ^e centre of learning for the cpnvenienoe of the people. 
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Meek, D. B. 


Meek, D. B. 

The Dacca University scheme has come through various stages since it was first 
drawn up, and it has suffered various modifications. As it stood in its original 
form it was the result of two ideas whioh, in my opinion, are fundamentally 
wrong. 

i(a) A university is not a collection of buildings, however beautiful and useful they 
may be. It is a group of intellects developing other intellects by example 
* and by contact with them in the search for knowledge, with such necessary 

things as libraries and laboratories at its disposal. 

(b) A huge new university cannot be planted all ready grown and in full bloom. 

On studying the scheme the one impression 1 have always received is that the Uni - 
versity has always been made subsidiary to the utilisation of a certain number 
of buildings and sites. A good many men have spent considerable time on 
the scheme, mostly, as far as one can gather, in juggling one department from 
one building to another, or from one part of a building to another. Perhaps 
it might be better to get the real University together, i.e., the body of 
intellects to which I have referred, and then allow it to build such a house as 
w'ould be suitable and useful to it. However, in my opinion, the ed ucational 
institutions in Dacca do form a very sound nucleus for a new University, 
but the University should be based^on that nucleus and developed from it in 
time. A certain amount of money would be required to begin a small Uni- 
versity at Dacca and, I believe, a certain amount is available * but the sum 
which was originally required was somewhat large, and is not now likely to be 
available for some time to come. The objection has been made from some 
quarters that since the original sum estimated is not likely to become availably 
immediately no University should be started at Dacca. For example, it has 
been said &at there will not be money enough to b^in an engineering collie, 
but that is no argument against b^inning the University without an engineering 
college, and, as funds do appear in future, to expand the University. To come 
down to details, an agricultural and veterinary college is a much more pressing 
need for Eastern Bengal than an engineering collie. The place for an engineer- 
ing college is an engineering centre, and Dacca could scarcely be termed an 
engineering centre. 

There are many other superfluous parts in the original scheme, superfluous at the 
b^inning of a now university, though following in time with development. 
If I may arrange the essentials in order, as that order appears to me, then a 
line may be drawm after almost any one and a beginning made with those 
above the line as a university. The others could be add^ as demand for 
them proved the necessity of theiir addition. 

<1) Arts CJollege. 

<2) Science Collie. 

• ^3) College for the training of teachers. 

(4) Agricultural and Veteiinary Collie. 

(i5) Medical Collie. 

(6) Law Collie. 

(7) Engineering Collie. 

Ijb must be understood that by an arts or science or any other kind of college I don’t 
mean simply a building. 1 wish to lay far more stress on the soul of the 
colleges than has been done in the Dacca University report. From th’s order 
it will be at once evident that I lay very considerable stress on the development 
(d collies for the training of teachers, and on the development of an agricultural 
college. My reasons for this stress will appear from what I have to say later, 
but I may ju»t mention here that my opinion is that the development of Bengal 
will depend more oh the elementary education of the people in large numbers^ 
than on the higher education of a few. Such a spreading of ellmehtary 
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education will involve the training of teachers in large numbers. Also Eastern 
Bengal is an agricultural country, and hence the stress I Tay on this portion 
of any educational system to be developed in those parts. 

All the remarks which I make later on the freedom of colleges within'the University, 
and on the 'freedom of professors within the colleges and the University, I would 
apply to any centred university b^un at Dacca or elsewhere. 

The foundation of colleges for special classes is a point which should be considered 
very carefully before any step is taken. History has shown that such measures 
in other countries have had a tendency to “ foster the spirit of rivalry and 
contention **. Academic rivalry may be good from a practical point of view 
so long as it remains a stimulus and does not become a disturbing factor. 
Even at its best, however, rivalry is educationally rather a low kind of stimulus. 


Mitra, The Hon’ble Bai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

(ii) It is desirable to establish universities, at one pUce in each division within Bengal, 
but this enggestion may stand postponed till adeq lato funds are received. 

The establijhment of agricultural, commercial, and technical universities in suit- 
able places is desirable. 


Mitter, Dr. Dwarkanath. 

(i) I generally approve of the scheme. The residential principle underlying that 
, scheme ought to be given a fair trial. The great defect of the present system 
of the Calcutta University is that it does not foster the growth of corporate life. 
For, I think that, if there is a university atmosphere by which people get 
familiar with lines of thought other than the ordinary, that must be of great 
advantage, and this can oiUy be achieved by having a residential university as 
the Dacca University Committee contemplates. 

(ti) The desirability of the establishment of universities in other parts of the province 
arises from the obvious congestion of work in the Calcutta University. ' If the 
Dacca University scheme is carried into effect this congestion would only be 
partially relieved The Patna University has contributed to this end to a small 
extent. The work that will still have to be controlled by the Calcutta Univers- 
ity would be considerable. I would, therefore, suggest a university in the 
northern part of Bengal, at Rajshahi, modelled more or less on the lines of 
the Calcutta University, t.e., a teaching and examining university to which 
external colleges would be affiliated. 


Mohammad, Dr. Wali. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme is, undoubtedly, a great improvement upon the 
present University system. The scheme for the control of the University is not 
perhaps what it should be. The appointment of the teaching staff rests entirely 
in the hands o^ Government. There is no room for a * professor ’ in the sense ,in 
which this word is used in England or on the continent. The professoriate will 
become a part of the bureaucracy and, at its best, will consist of teachers of 
average ability. Men of achievement will have little or no chance of being 
appointed. F^motion will be by seniorityr and the brilliant young investigator 
will be discouraged when he finds a colleague promoted to a higher post and 
especially a colleague who has done nothing to render himself worthy of pro- 
motion beyond** putting in*’, a certain number of years of service. Moreovei; 
. the University, the senate, and Ihe faculty have no voice, direct or indirect, in 
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the appointmeat of professors. Even in the State-maintained universities 
of Germany the faculty has the right of nominating professors — ^uomination 
being subject to the approval of the Minister of Education. I am afraid that 
the syst^ of rigid Government control will interfere seriously with the 
freedom of teaching. 


Mueebjee, Badhakamal. 

(ii) It must be recognised as an axiom in all attempts at educational reconstruction 
that education, whether primary or university, has its basis in community 
service. True education thus must adapt itself to cultural regions or regional 
cultures. This adaptation is the very essence of education and of service. 
Each cultural unit in the presidency should be encouraged to have a uni- 
versity of its own to conserve and develop its natural and characteristic 
intellectual and material endowment. Dacca, Rangpur, Malda, Nadia, and 
Jessore may develop into university towns for the development of a complex 
variety of educational types that is essential for cultural progress and ia 
such a sorely-needed corrective of the facade type of thinking and the smooth- 
sloping outward uniformity which characterise the present educational system. 
For cultural, as well as regional, development there should be a number of 
colleges and universities, different in their intellectual types and emphasis ^of 
different professions or vocations in adaptation to the intellectual and economic 
needs of diverse regions. In England the modem universities which have 
given great emphasis to applied science have had large development in 
respect of laboratory equipment and funds for research and instruction relating 
to the industries of their respective regions. Dr. Sadler’s own university, the 
University of Manchester, has specialised in study and research in textile sub- 
jects, and the University of Leeds in those pertaining to leather industries. A 
mining college in Raniganj, an engineering college, or even an university, at 
Sakchi, a college specialising in silk culture and industry in a district liko 
Murshidabad, a college in Jessore, reorganising the coftiplex types and methods 
of agriculture into systematic plans and experiments, or 'the Dacca Univers- 
ity, paying special attention to Islamic studies and culture for Mubam<* 
madans, a college in Nadia, like its predecessors in the past, revelling in its 
characteristic schools of metaphysics and philosophy, theological colleges at 
Bhatpara or Vikrampur, the old centres of Brahmanical learning, but 
renewed and re-habilitated, such is the natural and national line of progress 
if true education is to develop, and this in subservience to the imperative demands 
of a constructive regional and national idealism in each of these centres of 
population. Population should seek universities, and not universities popu- 
lation. But population may be educated to seek. The deficiency is notia 
funds, but in a constructive educational idealism. 


Mukhebji, Panchanandas. 

(ii) The Calcutta University may rightly bo called the mother of universities ia 
Northern India. In days gone by. she held intellectual sway over the whole of 
Northern India from Rangoon to Lahore ; now the daughter universities of 
Allahabad, Lahore, and Patna are mistresses of their own domains ; and the 
Calcutta University is, inconsequence, financially weaker. Rangoon and Nagpur 
are likely to have their universities soon ; if so, the drain on the resources of the 
Calcutta University, both in men and money, will be very heavy indeed, and she 
will become very weak. I thiuk, therefore, that for some yea/ra to come all public 
and private resources should be concentrated in the Calcutta University so that 
she may build jip her lost strength, effect the many urgent improvements all of 
which involve the expenditure of large sums of money, and train up new teaohera 
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for the new universities. Funds and other resources permitting, new univers- 
ities, more or less on the Patna model, may be established at Dacca and 
Raji^ahi in the future. In that distant future I contehiplate the existence of 
three universities in Bengal, more or less on the Patna model : — 

(а) One at Calcutta, consisting of a residential teaching university centralised in 

Calcutta, but controlling the external colleges in the Presidency and Burdwan 
divisions ; this will meet the needs of Western Bengal. 

(б) One at Dacca, consisting of a residential teaching university centralised in Dacca, 
« but controlling the external colleges in the Dacca and Chittagong divisions ; 

this will meet the needs of Eastern Bengal. 

(c) One at Rajshahi, consisting of a residential teaching university centralised in 
Rajshahi, but controlling the external colleges in the Rajshahi division and 
Cooch Behar ; this will meet the needs of Northern Bengal. 


Mukhopadhyaya, Dr. Syamadas. 

(i) In the Dacca University scheme it would be more desirable, I should think, from 
the educational, as well as from other points of view if means could be devised 
to obliterate the colour line between the Provincial and Indian Educational 
Services. 

The Dacca scheme proposes to attract men of established reputation in special 
branches of knowledge in Europe or America by offering high remunerations. 
I very much doubt if any investigator of real eminence in Europe or Amenca 
would caro to come and stay for any length of time in the uncongenial atmosphere 
of Dacca for any remuneration that the Dacca scheme might offer. Even if one 
were induced to come the probability would be that he would soon enervate and 
sink into indolence, unless built of special fibre. 

A more effective stimulation to research would be achieved by following a different 
course. In the first place, savants of high rank in Europe could sometimes 
be induced to come and deliver a course of lectures in an Indian university 
during the cold months from a mixed feeling of curiosity and generosity 
towards the Orient on terms not extraordinary. If they were invited to 
lecture on the fundamentals of a subject, and not on the details of their 
latest investigations, inspiration might be obtained by a large audience. Besides, 
their presence would be stimulating. Those savants on their return to Europe 
will be likely to carry a kindly remembrance of their visit and encourage the 
work of Indian investigators most effectively by their recognition. In the 
second place, if the senior lecturerships in Indian universities be filled by 
Indians of proved ability for teaching and research, and by Europeans who 
have done some teaching, and even research, in Europe, and who have been 
induced to come oh a higher initial salary than is usual in the Indian Educa- 
tional Service we shall have a class of Indians of proved ability and Europeans of 
tested adaptability by whom the University chairs may be duly filled. 

^e Dacca University scheme proposes to establish a college of engineering in 
connection with the University and to staff this college with qualified men. 
The principal is to be a man of high engineering qualifications, preferahly with 
Indian experience. In my opinion, this Indian experience is often gained at a 
dear price. To ensure up-to-date scientific knowledge and sympathy with 
Indian students I would even forgo Indian experience of supervising contract- 
ors* work, on which Mr. T. H. Richardson seems to lay some stress, and, would 
* prefer an expert from Europe or America jrith progressive and liberal ideas. 

<il) I i&ould think universities on approved lines should be established at other centres 
of population in Bengal. 1 would suggest Berhampur as a centre . deserving 
attention next to C^cutta. and Dacca. Gauhati, Rajaha^ Purdwan, Hooghly; 
and Chit^ohg are idso centres worthy of mentionii:’ 1 dXMbt the practiDalility 
of estabM^ nv»e t^n one good university hi IMgtl hi the immeefiate future* " 

* " ■ V L. 
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Mnrarichand College, Sylhet. 

• 

(i) Some of us are of opinion that the Dacca University scheme might advantageously 
be dropped. But it is unanimously agreed that, if the scheme be proceeded with, 
the University should start with the Dacca College, the Jagannath College, m 
medical college, an engineering college, an agricultural college, and a teolmolo- 
gical institute (with laboratories and model plant something like Pratt’s Insti- 
tute in the United States of America) all fully equipped. 

It is also our unanimous opinion that there is^ould be no collie for the well-to- 
do. The other proposed colleges might come later. 

(ii) Small teaching universities in such centres as Sylhet, Gauhati, Mymensingh, Barisalr 
Rajshahi, Comilla, and Bankura. 

N,B . — ^There is strong opposition to the establishment of such small universities. 


Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra. 

(i) I had already occasion to express my views supporting the creation of a new univers- 
ity at Dacca. I thii^ all colleges in Eastern Bengal might be affiliated 
thereto. In addition to that of law, a faculty of trade, commerce, industry, and 
technology should bo added to the Dacca University. I am not in favour of 
special schools and colleges for the educational interests of the well-to-do classes. 

(Remedies are suggested in answer to Question 16.) 


Neogi, Dr. P. 

(i) and (ii) It is admitted on all hands that the Calcutta University has beoomo 
extremely unwieldy on account of its jurisdiction extending over several pro- 
vinces. Fortunat^y, the area of its jurisdiction has commenced to decrease* 
The province of Bihar and Orissa has got its university. Burma will get her 
own university, as she should have, in the very near future. Assam may have 
to wait longer, but it is natural to expect that when education makes greater 
progress in Assam she shall have her university at Gauhati suited to her own 
peculiar needs. The Dacca University will be a new experiment in the direc- 
tion of establishing a residential and teaching university. Northern Bengal 
in course of time may claim a separate university at Rajshahi of the dual typo 
(teaching and federal) like the Patna University, but would do well to oontinuo 
at present under the jurisdiction of the Calcutta University. Some people seem 
to be very much afraid at the prospect of the decrease of the territorial 
jurisdiction of the Calcutta University, but they forget that that is really a 
compliment to the educational advancement of the country. In the case of the* 
foundation of new universities the dictum should be ** the more the merrier*^ 
as new centres of advanced thought and teaching would thereby spring up iu 
different parts of the country. 


Neut, Rev. Father A. 

(i) As far as the Dacca University scheme provides for a university “ of the teachfog 
and residential, and not of the federal, type,” and is to be ” a self-contained 
organism unconnected with any colleges outsffie the limits of the city,” it is a 
sehemq^ worthy of every support. But its estimated cost is prohibitive ; at all 
Mrents^it doiid not be repeated at other centres. A capital expenditure of 
and zeeui^^ estimated at Bs. 12,93^:16. seem to 
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an Utopian dream which may be realisable in one case, but utterly impossible in 
more than one or two. Of course, it remains to be seen how far it would 
advisable to start the scheme on a modest scale, reducing either the plans, as far 
as possible, of the different colleges. Or the number of faculties — ^as a beginnings 
For instance, the colleges for women and for well-to-do clasRAB might well wait 
till the new University on a reduced scale extends and ai^ieves all the expected 
success. In a democratic age like ours it looks somewhat odd to hear about a 
college for well-to-do classes. Would not these classes be all the better for 
mixiilg with the plebeians ? 

In a scheme for a thoroughly reformed kind of university 1 was surprised to find 
the mistaken notion acted upon that ** the first two years of university study 
should be designed to carry general education to a point which will enable the 
student to embark on a course of higher university training’*. It stands to 
reason that no student should enter the University except he be able to embark, 
or rather to start, without further delay, on a course of higher university 
training. To enable him to do this is the work of the school, not of the Uni- 
versity. That this proceeding is not followed in the Calcutta University does not 
render it less rational. 

In my opinion, if the new Dacca University admits to its courses students 
whose “ initial attainments are poor** it will repeat the mistake which makes 
the Calcutta University a permanent failure, notwithstanding all the earnest 
attempts at reform. That class of university students is directly in the way ol 
genuine university teaching, and is responsible for the lowering of the standard 
of examinations. It constitutes the class of ** poor innocents *’ whom examiners,, 
imbued with a true sense of their duty, ** sl^pghter,*’ and over whom a certain 
press sheds annually crocodile tears and rouses “ universal ** sympathy. 


Peake, C. W* 

(i) I was a member of the commit^ appointed to draw up the Dacca University 
scheme and was put on speci^u^uty with Mr. Archbold of the Dacca College ta 
cussist the president in writing the report. 1 was mainly interested iii that- 
portion of the report which deals with the organisation of science teaching.. 
The task before us, at least as it appeared to me, was to draw up a scheme for 
an agency to take over the varied activities of the Calcutta University in Eastern 
Bengal, rather than to devise an ideal university. If there is any possibility of 
the creation of a board to take control of secondary education I am unhesi- 
tatingly of opinion that the scheme should be modified to meet the altered 
conditions. I consider it important that it should be made a self-contained 
University without any institutions outside Dacca associated with it above 
the intermediate stage. Generally, I remain in agreement with the recommend- 
ations of the committee for the organisation of the courses above the inter- 
mediate stage except that, possibly, I should reduce the estimate of the number 
of lectures to be given to the students and to be allotted to each professor* 
The estimate, I may remark, was not drawn up to be binding in any way on 
the University, but merely to assist the committee in coming to some 
conclusion as to the probable strength and annual cost of the staff. 


People’s Association, Dacca. 

« * 

(i) The association is decidedly against the proposed faculty of Islamic studies, with 
special rights and privileges to be coxffemd upon Muslim students. An insti- 
tion ol this kind will frustrate the object of the corporate life which is sought to be 
. fostered m a residential university.’ Special privfieges given to one class ar^ 
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unfair to the just rights of others. The university careers ^f young men ought 
not to be commenced with a sense of special privileges. Students of other 
communities who will not enjoy the privileges will, on the other hand, enter the 
threshold of the University with a sense of inferiority in comparison with the 
students of the privileged class. This, the association begs leave to impress upon 
the Commissioners, will lead to consequences which will not only be undesirable 
to either of the communities, but will be disastrous to the common weal and the 
advancement of the country. The speech of the Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly 
Chaudhury in the Imperial Council claims special consideration for hm community. 
The association strongly deprecates this claim, and begs to point out that, if tito 
proposed Dacca University be established with this object in view, it will be * a 
higUy unpopular institution. 

For reasons stated above the association does not also support the establishment 
of a Muhammadan college. On the other hand, my association begs leave to 
suggest that encouragement to Muslim students may best be given by afiPord- 
ing them good facilities of admission to colleges, by giving them special scholar- 
ships and by establishing hostels of a cheaper type. 

With regard to these and other matters dealt with in the report of the Dacca Uni- 
versity Committee the association submitted a note of objection to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal letter, dated the 14th Febuary, 1913, a copy of which is appended 
herewith, and now begs to add that the control of the University should be in 
non-official hands — and should be autonomous throughout. 

In an interview which the president and the secretary of the Association had the 
honour of obtaining with the members of the Calcutta University Commission 
at Dacca, they understood from the questions put by the members of the Uni- 
versity Commission that the Dacca University should be of the most modern 
English type, i.e., there should be no separate colleges under the University, the 
University teaching all the different subjects through expert professors in each 
subject. The Association has no objection to this, and would welcome it. But 
in this connection it begs leave to urge that there should be no limit of number 
in this University. 

From the question put by one of the members of the Commission then it appeared that 
the entry into the University — should not bo by the matriculation examination 
as at present, but by the intermediate examination. To this also my associa- 
tion has no objection, provided Government will start three or at least two-second 
grade colleges at Dacca to train the students after the matriculation examin- 
ation, or allow some such private colleges to be started on the model of the one es- 
tablished by Government, and provided Government will bear the expenses of 
laboratories in such private colleges. 

Lastly, Government should allow private school proprietors and authorities to 
have the two upper classes attached to their schools, and no security should be 
demanded (as is done at present) for keeping up the classes for all time or for a 
definite number of years. 

There is a small difference of opinion as to the proposed University of Dacca being 
both residential and federal. The association prefers making the Dacca Uni- 
versity teaching and residential, with feeder institutions under its control as to 
the training, culture, and discipline of students. 

Regarding the jurisdiction of the Dacca University, as suggested in the hypothe- 
tical case and question put, my association begs to suggest that this University 
should have full control over the mode of training in the second-grade colleges 
and high schools in this city and district of Dacca, as these will be the feeders 
of the University. If any, or all colleges in the other districts obmprising the 
Dacca division, or of any district in East Bengal, want to be affiliated to the Dacca 
University this may be allowed under certain rules and regulations to be con- 
Adored and approved by the Dacca University authorities. There may be some' 
students in the high schools of this city and district of Dacca who would join 
aome college under the Calcutta University, such students sho^d be aUoiB^ 
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to pass the matriculation, and even the intermediate, examination as recognised 
by the Calcutta University. All other students must pass the matriculation 
and the intermediate examinations as prescribed by the Dacca University. 

The association is not in favour of the establishment of a small university at Dacca 
even at the start such as was sketched in the lately published Press communique 
of the Government of Bengal. 

^ APPENDIX. 

Dated Dacca, the 13th February, 1913. 

From— Babu Sarat Chandra Chakravarty, Honorary Secretary, People’a 
Association, Dacca, 

To— The Hon’ble Mr. J. H, Eerr, C.I.E., I.C.S., Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. 

I have been desired by the committee of the People’s Association, Dacca, to 
submit the following criticisms on the proposals contained in the report of the 
D^a University Committee for the consideration of His Excellency the Governor 
in Council: — 

The Dacca University Committee have in the concluding lines of chapter I of 
its report very rightly remarked that a university “ must be an institution in which 
a true education can be obtained — the training of the mind, body, and character; 
^e result — ^not a book, but a man.** It need hardly be said that the committee of 
my association warmly welcomes a university which may realise such a high ideal. 
It, however, appears to the committee of my association, that some of the recom- 
mendations contained in the report would, if carried out, defeat the noble object of a 
residential univenify. 

Islamic studies and the Muhammadan College, 

' The development of a corporate life and a feeling of comradeship are the 
principal aims of a residential university. The two great communities, the 
Hindus and Muhammadans, constitute the Wk of the, population of this country, 
and it has been the persistent anxiety, both of the Government and the leaders of 
. the people alike, to secure the utmost friendliness between the two communities. 
It can fairly be urged that the character, ideas, and sentiments of a people are 
largely moulded by &e education they receive. The opinion of a community, again, 
is mainly influenced by that of its educated section. The proposed University, it 
is expected, would call to its fold the best youths of both the communities of this 
part of the country and if, during the best period of the seed-time of their life 
they are put together, inspired by the same ideals, toiling for the same ordeals, 
receiving instruction at the feet of the same professors, walking hand in hand 
throughout their university life, it is but natural that, under such circumstances, 
they would take to each other more and more kindly and many well-cemented 
friendships would be formed which would be of incalculable benefit to both the 
bommnmties in after life. 

My committee view with regret that the University Committee absolutely lost 

a ht of ^e above facts while recommending the establishment of a Muhammadan 
lege. Such a college will necessarily render the lives of Muhammadan boys, to a 
great extent, exclusive amongst themselves. Nobody ought to grudge them the 
study of lelamio subjects, for which very efficient professors may be appomted, 

^ and these may be studied as optional branones and one or two chairs may be founded 
for post-graduate studies in Islamic subjects. It is highly undesirable to have a lower 
standard of qualification for the graduates of the Muhammadan College, both in the 
interests of Muhammadans themselves and the community at large and to put the 
Ui^versity hal]-marks in the shape of B.I.’s, M.I.*s, and D.I.’s on them, to ar^oially 
prop them up on the same level with other graduates in the matter of Government 
seiyioe and in the legal profession. 

Hy association fully appreciate the anxiety on the part of Government and the 
atmihers of the Dacca Umversity Oommittee to give special scholarships to, or to 
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proinde separate and suitable boarding-houses for, Muhammadan boys; my oommittee 
do nbt see their way to support the arrangement to give them opportunities to obtain 
oheap degrees with a view to enable them to enter into Government service or study 
for the professions. 

In the opinion of the committee of my association the whole scheme for Iitiamio 
studies, as contained in the report, is subject to ^ave objections. The oriental 
branch of Islamic studies may, with great advantage, be left to the Madrassah 
system now in vogue. It may be improved by securing the services of eminent 
professors and teachers and recasting the curricula Mbw in existence. The proposal 
to attach the oriental branch to an arts college will not give stimulus to the studies 
in the former, whereas the establishment of a separate arts^ college, especially for 
Muhammadan boys, would deprive them of the advantage derived from healthy com- 
petition and constant association with boys of other communities. My association 
have heard it expressed by eminent and educated members of . the Muhammadan 
community, that the isolation of Muhammandan boys from the boys of other commun- 
ities in their ideals and modes of study under the proposed schenie would be highly 
detrimental to their mental and moral development and stand in their way of becoming 
good citizens : It would make them sectarian and biassed. 

My committee respectfully suggest that the idea of establishing a separate arts 
college, prescribing separate course of studies for Muhammadan students and 
conferring upon them separate degrees ought to be given up. A properly constructed 
hostel and granting of stipends on liberal scales and free studentships are all that are 
wanted to give further stimulus to Muhammadan students, who have already realised 
the necessity of higher education. The figures quoted on page 159 of the report 
would support this view. 

College for welUto-do classea. 

My committee have already expressed above their views with respect to a separate 
Muhammadan college. The grounds urged there as destructive to the corporate life 
amongst the students of the University apply with equal force to this college also. 
My oommittee are not aware of any such institution in any other part of the world. 
If the youths of this class are efficient enough to stand the University test ihe arts 
college would meet their needs. If they do not come up to that level the University 
pan hardly take care of them by establishing a separate college. If these youths seek 
to have more comfortable arrangements made for them at their own cost that may 
very well be done by starting a separate hostel for them. If they do not feel strong 
enough to combat for the University degrees they may be permitted to have the 
benefit of the lectures as ox-students, and even special classes may be arranged for 
them to instruct them in special subjects indicated in the report. Another serious 
objection which the committee of my association beg to urge is. that the general revenue 
of the country should not be charged for the establishment and upkeep of such a 
college which is rather a luxury for the rich. If the so-called well-to-do classes like 
to have such a luxury they should themselves endow it from their own big purse. The 
proposed utilisation of landlords’ fees which have already lapsed, or might hereafter 
lapse, to the State for this purpose is Uable to the objection that a large part of it was, 
and will be, tiie share of smaller landlord proprietors who cannot expect to derive 
any benefit from the proposed college. If the State be inclined to part with it it 
should be spent on objects such as rural sanitation and water-supply in which the 
whole communities will participate. For all these reasons my committee cannot afiord 
to lend their support to the establishment of such u college. 

Medicine. 

The Calcutta Medical College is quite inadequate to cope with the growing 
number of students who want to pursue medical studies. The provision made in the 
report under consideration for only 60 students a year appear to my committee 
to be insufficient. Their admission to the Calcutta Medical College will depend 
upon the vacancies occurring there. For these and other reasons my comimttee 
are of opinion that provision should be made to establish a thoroughly-equipped 
medical college at Dacca. The want of an up-to-date hospital may be ur^ againirt 
tile establishment of auch a college in Dacca, but the location of ti^a proposed EinK 
Edward Memo;^ Hospital in close proximity to tiie college would remove the wa^^; 
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This would render unnecessary the contemplated dismantling of the present Mitford 
Hospital buildings. 

Engineering CoUege, 

My committee welcome the proposed engineering college at Dacca. This would be 
the omy college of the kind available for Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Assam, and Burma and, 
as such, it is expected that from year to year there will be an increasing influx 
of engineering students into this college. It is, therefore, apprehended that the 
proposed accommodation for 60 students only will fall far short of the actual 
requirements. My committee, in this connection, beg further to recommend that an 
efficient technological branch he also provided for in connection with this college as 
it is hot at all likely that a Technological Institute^ at Calcutta would meet the 
demands on this head, of these provinces. 

Agriculture, 

The committee of my association fail to see why there is no provision in the 
University for the establishment of an agricultural college. The soil of Eastern 
Bengal is very fertile, and the principal occupation of the vast majority of the 
people is agriculture. Owing to the want of scientific knowledge the people still 
take to the most primitive ways. But, having regard to the high price of food- 
grains, it is highly desirable to develop the agricultural resources of the country 
and, therefore, the establishment of an agricultural college is highly desirable to 
impart scientific training in this subject. 

Bengali. 

My committee view with serious anxiety the recommendation of the University 
Committee in connection with models of Bengali style. The Bengali language is 
essentially Hindu in its spirit and its literature — ^the production of Hindu writers 
for centuries—has mainly been inspired by Sanskrit. Although it has made great 
progress under British rule its character throughout has remained unaltered. The 
writers of Bengali literature have enriched it by ideas drawn from European and 
other Asiatic sources and considerable addition has been made to its vocabula^ 
by coming new terms to give adequate expression to those novel ideas without in 
any way affecting the character and the purity of the language itself and, if need 
be, further new terms may be easily coined. Any attempt to change its character 
by introducing into the language non-Bengali words would altogether destroy its 
beauty and obstruct its further healthy growth. The language, as spoken through- 
out the various ffistricts in Bengal by different classes of people, no doubt varies 
and has its provincialisms, but the literature has maintained the same uniform 
standard throughout. Even Muhammadan writers have written in chaste Bengali 
works containing Muhammadan ideas. The committee of my association are aware 
of the recent attempts made in Eastern Bengal to produce such school books as are 
indicated in the report at page 81 . The result has been a large influx of indifferent 
books the style of which is simply intolerable and quite un-BengaU in its character. 
My committee do not see the least justification for the recommendation in the report 
regarding ^e models of the Bengali style and are afraid that it was quite beyond 
the scope of the functions of the University Committee to make such a recommend- 
ation. Without meaning any disrespect to the said committee it may fairly be sa&d 
that, if any authoritative verdict is desired in the matter of the model of the Bengali 
style, it ought to proceed from persons who have devoted their lives to the study 
and the enrichment of Bengali literature. It would not be at all wise to make any 
attempt to change the natural growth of the literature of Bengal by an arbitrary 
mandate of the University Committee. The entire population of the province, except 
perhaps a few enthusiasts, would strongly deprecate any such unwise policy. 

Sanskrit, 

^ ■ It is most unfortunate that the University Committee have not seen their way 
to encourage th^ higher study of Sanskrit literature and Hindu philosophy and theology. 
Bikrampur in Ihe district of Dacca has been the seat of Sanskrit learning from teiy 
anoioit times. The inffigehbus ioU tiiroughout the country have gradually dwindled 
•way as their professor could no longer maintain them owing to poverty. My com* 
beg to recommend that the daiEtis of higher study in Sanskrit may be adequately 
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recognised by establishing Wo chairs for the post-graduate study of Sanskrit literature 
and philosophy, respectively. 

Law. 

In the opinion of my committee the number of students to be taught in the 
Dacca Law College should be increased from 180 to 250. 

Residential system. 

The residential .system proposed to be introduced is too costly even for the 
average man of means to put his children into residence without greatly curtailing 
his o&er necessary expenditure. There has always been a number of poor studenta' 
in our colleges whose board and lodging have been found from charitably disposed 
persons, or who maintain themselves by fees obtained by teaching young boys at 
home; some of the very best graduates of the Calcutta University have come from 
such a class. It would be a great loss to society and to such students if they are 
debarred from entering the University owing to their poverty. My committee, 
therefore, suggest that &e rules may be so far relaxed as to admit such students int<> 
the University in the same way^as has been provided for in the case of poor Muham- 
madan students at page 71 of the report. 

Administration, 

It goes without saying that there is practically no place for Indians in the Indian 
Educational Service. In the convocation and the council of the proposed University 
there is practically no room for Indian professors as junior and assistant professora 
have been excluded therefrom in a body. No provision has been made for the. 
I'mplojTiiei't of a provincial service man to a senior professorship however highly 
qualified he may be. Under the proposed rules even a professor of Dr. P. G. Ray's 
attainments will have no place in the council or the convocation. This arrangement,, 
my committee apprehend, will have the effect of accentuating race distinction and 
may lead to dissatisfaction amongst the Indian staff, and such a feeling in the mind 
of Indian professora may affect the harmonious development of university life. My 
committee, therefore, beg to suggest that the rules in this respect may be amended 
80 far as io admit some of the Indian professors to the convocation and the council 
to take their stand side by side with their European brother professors. 

As regards the electorate for Muhammadan graduates in the convocation my com- 
mittee fully endorse th% views expressed by Dr. Bash Behary Ghose at page 175 of 
the report in the following terms : — The proposed separate electorate for Muham* 
madan graduates may lead to a cleavage between them and Hindu graduates, with 
very imdesirable results. I am, however, entirely in favour of reserving a certain 
number of memberships for Muhammandans to be elected by a mixed electorate.”' 

It also appears to my committee that in the convocation and the council tiiere^ 
is no adequate representation of the non-official element. 

The electorate of the University ought to be extended to all graduates of re- 
quisite standing residing in the town of Dacca for at least three years before the* 
election and who have got their names duly registered in the proposed University. 

The convocation under the proposed rules has no control over the council.* The- 
council is the final arbiter in all executive matters. My committee are of opinion 
tiiat a right of appeal ought to be reserved to the convocation from an order passed 
by the council and the former ought to be invested with powers of general control over 
the latter. 

I beg to add that the Hon'ble Babu Ananda Chandra Roy, president of my associa- 
tion, being one of the members of the Dacca University Committee, has not taken any 
part in the discussion of the report by my committee, and the views expressed above 
do not refiect bis opinion. 


Prasad, Dr. Ganesh. ^ ' 

(i) J think that universities could, with advantage, be established at some oentret 
^ X)f population within the presidency in the near future. I suggest the foUoT^ipg ^ 
' oentrea in, addition to Dacca :—Rajshahi or JRangpur^ and -Krishna^ ot ; 
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Bahim, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdub. 

(i) I approve generally of the scheme of the Dacca University as I believe it will tend 

to advance higher education in Bengal along more promising lines. Instead of 
making it an affiliating imiversity, as suggested by some, &e attempt should 
be to make it a la^e, self-contained centre of education. The proposed 
Muhammadan College and the course of Islamic studies, as outlined, will be 
specially useful in making Western education more popular and more easily 
aecessible to Mussalmans, who form the bulk of the population of Eastern 
Bengal. If the special provision of free seats and scholardiips be found in- 
sufficient there should bo no hesitation in increasing their number for nothing 
can be a greater obstruction to the general progress of Bengal than that the 
Mussalmans, who form the majority of its population, should not, from 
whatever cause, receive the full benefit of university education. 

(ii) 1 think the establishment at Dacca of a university, such as that proposed 

will be sufficient for the present ; and, in the future, such colleges in Bengal 
as are sufficiently developed may be turned into universities. 


Bay, Dr. Bidhan Chandra. 

(i) In order to decide whether the new scheme of university education proposed 
at Dacca would prove successful it is necessary to examine the lines on which it ia 
proposed to base the administration of the University. 

The Dacca University Committee definitely state that the scheme is based on 
two piinciples ; (1) that all receipts should be credited to Government, and 
that Government should boar, all charges ♦ ♦ • • The University 
will be maintained by Government, the members of the staff will bo govern- 
ment officers, etc.”. Further, (2) “ that the control of Qovemment over 
the University should bo exercised directly, and that, in order that Govern- 
ment may be kept informed as to its progress and management, the Director 
of Public Instruction should be appointed the official visitor, with full powers 
to inspect all colleges and departments. The University should correspond 
with Government on all questions, except those relating to staff, in which case 
correspondence should, for the sake of convenience and despatch, be conducted 
through the Director”. 

1 have quoted sufficiently from the report to show that the trend of the recom- 
mendation, both as regards administration and financial control, is to make the 
University a department of Government. In this the Dacca scheme will 
not afford that degree of freedom to the University which is necessary for its- 
growth and progress. The University, as a corporate body, should bo allowed 
sufficient fre^om to -grow to its full suture with as little interference from outside^ 
agencies as possible. While there is in the scheme this tendency to dwarf the 
growth of the University there is also in it a disposition to look upon college: 
students as little children in a public school, rather than as responsible youths who 
are anxious to make the best of the opportunities available in the University for 
the betterment of themselves. We read on page 71 of the report that 
students’ residences have to be provided with “ barred ” windows. Tho 
suggestion is repugnant to those who believe that the alumni of the University 
^ sho^d be allowed sufficient opportunit;^ to feel their responubilities. Disci- 
* pline can, and ought to, be maintained without any attempt at curtaUing the- 
individuality of the student at college. , 

If Dacca University scheme ^ere to provide comparative autonomy, aided by 

Qovemment financial support and private help, the residential system would be 
' very valuable in creating an university atmosphere among such students a» 
fortunate enough to bdong to the 'Universily. In additioa to the ooUegda 
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included under such a scheme there ought to be also a provision for oolites 
which wo^ild be located near the University, but whose students, while not reiJly 
belonging to the University, would get the advantages of university teaching. 
For it must be remembered that want of funds, questions of caste^ and other 
local conditions might prevent certain classes of students from joining the 
University. 

(ii) It might be posable in the near future to start residential universities on the lines 
indicated above in or near the chief centres of population within the presidency. 
One centre could be advantageously located at qr near Rajshahi, which would 
control the colleges in £he Rajshahi division and the Cooch Behar and Darjeeling 
districts. The second centre should bo located somewhere in the Hymensingh 
district, and this University should control the colleges in Dacca (besides those 
which have been included in the Dacca scheme), the colleges in Mymensingh and 
the colleges in the Barisal and Chittagong districts. The one stipulation 1 would 
make would be that, in forming the Dacca University or other universities in 
■ the province, the parent Calcutta University should hot be allowed to starve in 
any way. If money from private sources or from Government is available after 
meeting the demands of the present University then, and only then, should 
an attempt be made to start new universities. 


Bay, Joges Chandra. 

i(i) Having regard to the criticisms which were levelled by the public against the 
Dacca University scheme 1 cannot say it is satisfactory in aU respects. The 
scheme, as detailed in the University Committee's report, leaves little room for 
Indian culture and tries to transplant bodily European civilisation to an 
Indian environment. The greatest task lies unsolved, namely, the modernisation 
of Indian culture on European lines. The Calcutta University is entirely an 
exotic. The proposed Dacca University will be no less so. 

>^ii) There is rodhi for hew univ^sities, but none for a multiplication of one type, teach- 
ing the same subjects in the same way and turning out graduates similar in 
body, mind, and spirit. In this connection, I beg to state that a university 
exists for a society, and, as a society is a complex organism having various 
functions to perform, new universities ought to take up the 'different questions 
and try to embody the underlying principles in their ideal. There will be then 
diversity in university education in the country. Three more universities, in 
addition to those at Dacca and Calcutta, may well be established in Bengal, viz., 
at Bankura (or Birbhum), Rangpur, and Barisal, each embodying a definite 
Indian requirement, and conducting its business in Bengali. 


Ray, Manmathanath, 

(i) On the assumption that Dacca shall have a separate University I am of opinion 
that the ambitious scheme should be given up, that it should be established on 
a small scale, and that it should be a residential and a purely localised Univers- 
ity. 

t(ii) No new university can be established in any other centre in Bengal at the preaeut 
time : — 

(a) I do not know of any other place in Bengal whose educational activities justify 

the establishment of a separate university. 

(b) Any money that the Government can now spare in such matters should be utilised 

; for the present needs and the reconstruction of the Calcutta University. 

{e) At .the present time, it is impossible to have a sufficient number of soholars to 
'build new university ; foreign scholars cannot be had during the war 
and the Indian soholars avi^ble for the putpose are almost eadiausted* v 
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Rat, Raja Fbahada Nath. 

(ii) In consideration of the fact that a large number of students now seeks utfiversity 
education 1 would certainly advdcate the creation of separate universities, t.e., 
• one for Calcutta and West Bengal, one for East Bengal, with its headquarters at 
Dacca, and one for North Bengal at Rajshahi, if I cou d get the assurance that the 
standard' of teaching and examination in all the three universities would be the 
same and that there would bo special facilities for special training in agriculture 
and technology in particular areas. Otherwise, it would be disadvantageous for 
any college to be dissociated from the University, in which the best of the 
Calcutta colleges will bo included. 


Eay, Sarat Chandra. 

(ii) 1 do not think that universities can, with advantage, be established at other 
centres at present. 


Richardson, Thomas H. 

(i) 1 think the mixing together of various classes of students is fundamental to the 

idea of a university, and that the isolation of Muhammadan, professional, and 
well-to-do students is a mistake. 1 see no good reason why a student taking 
up a professional course should leave his college when all colleges of the 
University are close together. The staff of a professional school or faculty should 
be independent of any college and the head of it should be of at least equal 
standing to the head of a college, but it is unnecessary to isolate his students 
to give him this standing. Better messes and better housing are all that the 
well-to-do classes require. These could be got by providing special hostels, and 
d6 not require a special college. The same applies to Muhammadan 
students. 

If it is finally decided to transfer the B.E. classes from Sibpur to Dacca it should 
be made possible for the second year students to graduate B.A. on passing the 
B. A. examination in English and a vernacular, in addhion to passing the second 
year engineering examination in mathematics and science. They are of B.A. 
standing, and the I.E. mathematics and science are fully up to the B.A. standard. 
Disposal of bye-products is a very important matter — ^this would help. 

I would leave the matriculation standard to each college to settle for itself. 

(ii) Certainly not at present; it will be ha^d enough to find funds to start one 

resid^tial university. 


Roy, Munindranath. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme should include the best ideals of English life to 
impress upon students the best things in English academic life. Its scope 
should be limited, and it should principally aim at an academic corporate life 
where the best that English life and education con give may be demonstrated 
so that the false notions about English ideals and iSe may disappear. The aim 
diould be the tutaing out of really useful men and good citizens. 
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Rot, The Hon’ble Bai Sbi Nath, Bahadur. 

(i) I read the Dacca University report when it was published. As far as I remen^ 
ber it I would like to make the following suggestions : — 

(а) The first proposal for creating a university at Dacca, with medical and engineer' 

ing colleges, should be adopted. An objection may be raised that there being: 
no mills and factories at Dacca, engineering training will not be successful. 
But there is a railway workshop at Dacca, and there are some minor mills 
both at Dacca and Narayanganj. When necessary, students may be- 
taken to the other centres during their recess period for practical training. 
There is a comparatively big hospital at Dacca, which is second to Calcutta, 
and it is being improved daily. Medical training can safely be given therer 
with a little increment in the cost. 

(б) It is not desirable to establish a sectarian college for giving degrees, with a lowe^‘ 

standard of studies. 

(c) Students living with their parents or proper guardians should not be compelledi 
to live in f£e University boarding. 


Boy, The Hon’ble Babu Surbndba Nath. « 

(i) Yes ; I have studied the Dacca University scheme. I do not like the idea of a* 

college for women and the Muhammadan College. 

I do not think that there is any need for a university at Dacca. There may^ 
be established one or two large eolleges for teaching the arts and science 
courses of the University of Calcutta. 

There should be a medical, but not an engineering, college. 

(ii) Universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme could not be established at any 

other Centre of population in the presidency at the present time. Whether 
such univerties could be established within the presidency in the future- 
^ will depend upon the progress of education in the country. Berhampur, 
in the ^strict of Murshidabad, may hereafter be a centre where a university 
may be established. 


Saha, Mbohnad. 


(i) I think that certain points in the Dacca University scheme are decidedly retrogradeir 
in nature.' I would particularly mention the idea of founding a college for thr 
well- to-do classes. If the idea be realised I fear we shall be importing a fresh evi¥ 
into the educational fabric of Ipdia, a country which has already enough* 
class differences. For the same reason, I oppose the idea of sectarian colleges.- 
1 would also add that very meagre provision has been made in the scheme for 
scientific, medical, and engineering education. Adequate provision has not 
been made for the proper representation of non-official public opinion in the 
administration of the University. 


(ii) Personally, I would like universities to spring up at Dacca, Rajshahi, Chittagongr 
and Gauhati. But I would strongly oppose the establishment of such “ Facquires 
institutions as are recommend^ in the Dacca University scheme. If a uni- . 
veffsty is to be established at all it must be on the lines of thereformed Calcutta- 
IJ^wsity. At the present time, Dsusca, with its deserted pile of building 
lor the use of the now defunct Eastern Bengal and Assam OoTerii*’ 

. offers the best 
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Sanyal, Nistkanta. ' 

(i) The proposed Dacca University does not differ materially from the present 
Calcutta University except in the matter of residence. It does not satisfy ^e 
conditions for ideal university training laid down under in question 2. 

^ii) There is not a sufficiency of resources for the creation of a large number of really 
good universities. There should be one university in Calcutta for the present 
and, if it proves successful, iind turns out a sufficient number of first-class 
scholars of recognised standing, other universities may be founded with the help 
of those men. At the present time, the pressing need of the country is not 
so much more* universities, as industrial and commercial education. Boom 
lor the growing number of pupils at the universities should be found by the multi*' 
plication of technical institutions. 


Safbtt, The Hon’ble Dr. Tbj Bahadttb. 

(ii)' While I am unable to say anything with regard to the Dacca University scheme 1 am 
generally in favour of unitary or teaching universities. In my own provinces 
1 should like such universities to be established at two more centres, viz., Agra 
and Lucknow, which, having regard to the number of colleges already existing 
there, will lend themselves easily to being formed into teaching universities. If, 
at the same time, a university is established for the Central Provinces, it will 
leave the Allahabad University to deal with such outlying colleges as the Meerut 
Collie and the Bareilly College and a few other colleges in Bajputana. 1 am 
not referring to the M. A.-O. College at Aligarh as I expect it will soon grow into 
a university. There are certain colleges in the Indian States which are also within 
the jurisdiction of the Allahabad University and they will continue to be so until 
those States choose to establish a university or universities for themselves. 
1 should like the Allahabad University to be both a federal and a teaching uni- 
versity. It will be a federal University with respect to these outlying colleges 
which, in my opinion, should continue to exist and a teaching University with 
regard to the colleges existing in Allahabad. It will have dual jurisdiction. 
On its federal side it will be less efficient than on its teaching side but, in the present 
circumstances, it seems to me unavoidable. y 


Sabkab^ Gopal Ghandba. 

S:^ 

(i) The establishment of another university at Dacca is necessary, provided there 
is no lowering of standards. The local demands for this Uniyersif^ will 
be best met by establishing (a) a medical college, (b) an engineering college, 
(c) an agricultural college, and (d) an arts college for Muhammadans, in 
addition to the three existing colleges in the town. 

' (li) The establishment of new universities on other Lines and not on the lines 
of the Dacca scheme, at such centres as Bajshahi and Exidmagar is 
desirable. 


Sabma, The Hon’ble Bao Bahadur B. N. 

tii) There should be at least one university for. each linguistic area. Thdtypeof 
residentiAl and teaching universities iffiould be encouraged in large centres 
but, for many years to come, the existing type would continue to govern 
inonusil institutions until they evolved'into university centres. 
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*Sast 9I, Rai Bajbndba Chandba» Bahadur.-^SATiSD, Abdullah Abu— Sbal, Dr. 

Bbajsndbanath. 


Sastbi, BaI Bajendba Chakdba, Bahadur. 

(i) The only remark which I would like to make in connection with the Dacca 

University scheme is that the inclusion of Islamic studies as a distinct depapt* 
mentof the University, co-ordinate with arts and science, is hardly justified bjf 
their importance as an instrument of culture, the more so as no such oonoession 
has been shown to Sanskrit studies. A college for the well-to-do classes as 
embodied in the scheme, is also open to serious objection. 

(ii) I am not in favour of multiplying denominational universities, and 1 fail to see 

what useful purpose can be serv^ by the creation of such universitiea in import- 
ant centres of population. 


Sayied, Abdullah Abu. 

To my mind a university should be essentially a teaching one and, at best, include 
those institutions which it can effectively control, and should maintain a uniform standard 
of teaching and afford facilities for investigation and research to the inmates of all the 
institutions included in it. There cannot be much objection, should the area of the 
university be reasonably limited, if any particular institution within a university’ 
emphasise on a particular department of knowledge. The Dacca University scheme, 
though decidedly an improvement over the huge federal system of the Calcutta University,, 
lays undue stress on the residential system, the full benefits of which are difficult to be rea- 
lised in Bengal. The social and religious prejudices which still permeate strongly the current* 
life of Bengal, will, 1 am afraid, [neutralise the advantages which a residential type of 
university is expected to offer to its alumni, and I think that the denominational type of 
colleges within a residential university will hinder its growth as an organic whole. 
Personally, I would like to see one hostel at least within such a university open to* 
inmates of all castes and creeds, with a common arrangement for them, entirely subor- 
dinating sectional considerations. Full advantages of a residential system can thus be* 
better realised, and I believe a fair number of those who are most influenced by 
current liberal and democratic ideas would join such a hostel. 

The present number of widely scattered colleges affiliated to the Calcutta University 
is unquestionably so great that it cannot be efficiently controlled ; much less will it allow' 
us to realise the ideal of a university with its colleges as an organised unit in itself.- 
Hence, a number of universities approximating to the Dacca type should be crea.ted 
and tl^. breaking up of the present unwieldy jurisdiction of the Calcutta University’ 
should proceed gradually, starting with a university each in Assam and Burma and 
three in Bengal, including the existing University. The important colleges at convenient- 
centres should form the nucleus of such a University and, if it be decided to create new 
universities, 1 must add that it should be organised on purely educational and' 
academical grounds, and political reasons should not be allowed to determine its future* 
development. That which is likely to create a high intellectual atmosphere, gradually* 
building up a tradition peculiarly its own of which its alumni may be justly proud,., 
must be scrupulously insisted upon. 


Seal, Dr. Bbajendbahath. 

(ii) I believe in decentralisation, t.e., in the gradual appearance of a muKa-oentreV 
configuration within a uni-central body or system — 1 do not bdieve in iha 
a-esntraL or the ec-centric. The principle of groups as a p^dple of sociaE 
constitution implies the establishment of the moup-oentre in its proper plaoe.^ 
The University of Calcutta is that group-centre w-day forthe edooa^nM cyston v 
in Benn^l and, until it is establidied secure in health and tigeur, we m'M 
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oareful to see that we do not deplete its vitality or make it anssmio, with 
the result of starving the whole system and bringing on a general collapse. 
The dearth of resources which prevents the expansion of the central University in 
so many ways makes me hesitate when the talk turns on the establishment of a 
university in every iiuportant district town in the near future. 

9' Subject to these conditions, I believe in the genius and tradition of a real zone* 
or milieu of culture expressing itself in an academy. And, for aught 1 know 
Dacca, as the Eastern capital, may possess (I believe she does possess) an 
individuality which is worth preserving and expressing as a separate accent 
or tone in the articulation of Bengars message to the world. A college of 
Islamic culture is certainly a reasonable ambition for Dacca, also a separate^ 
Sahitya Parie^ad (Academy of Bengali Literature). Similarly Nadia and 
Vikrampur have classic traditions. The jute-growing or the coal and iron 
districts, in the same way, may develop colleges for textile, metallurgical, or 
^ mining industries in the near future. But a university is a universal school, 
and it would be idle to squander our limited resources, material as well aa* 
moral, on any parochlhl or provincial (as opposed to a national) institution 
miscalled a university. Nothing would more injure Dacca’s own progressive^ 
development at this foetal stage than to cut the umbilical cord which enables* 
her to draw nourishment from the mother. 


Sen, Atul Ghandba. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme provides for a number of arts and science colleges, 

a Muhammadan college, an engineering college, and a college for the well-to-do* 
classes. The colleges are to be residential institutions. 

I am against all denominational colleges. Muhammadans might press for a 
Muhammadan college, but the disadvantages will, 1 believe, far outweigh the 
advantages accruing therefrom. The same remark applies to the college for well- 
to-do classes. 

Then, the Dacca University scheme provides for a completely residential university,. 
But, in my opinion, one or two colleges may be left in the heart of the town, 
which may bo attended by boys Uvii^ with their parents and guardians. Next 
some external colleges may well be affiliated to the Dacca University, viz., the- 
Chittagong College, the M. C. College at Sylhet, and the B. M. College at 
Barisal. 

(ii) Another university of this type should be established in North Bengal — either 

at Rangpur or J^jshahi. Rangpur may be selected as the centre of a university,, 
with two external colleges — one at Rajshahi and the other at Gauhati. 


Sen, B. M. 


(i) The Dacca University Committee drew up an ambitious scheme for making the town 
a centre of learning. It proposed, among other things, to bring over men of' 
European reputation as professors who would set the intellectual tone of the* 
University. It is anticipated that some difficulty, financial or otherwise, 
might stand in the way of its realisation. I am not aware if * Government • 
has ffihde any definite pronouncement on the scheme. But, if the existing* 
colleges be glorified into a university without the addition of a sufficient 
number of men of the type indicated, 1, for one, would prefer not to have it at 
all. ^e University professors ought to be men of the type of junior fellows at 
Cambridge or OxfoM at least— men who have given distinct promise of original i 
work. 

i(ii) As regards the establishment of universities at other centres of population I do* 
, not think it desirable to have them where there> is no strong body of men« 

: . of cultum ai^ 
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Sen, Benoy Eumab. 

/ 

^i) The principle of having a residential teaching university is approved. But* 
before starting others, the success of the Dacca scheme should be awaited. The 
future ideal should be to have as many universities as there is a demand 
The likely places for future teaching universities are Berhampur, Rajshahi, 
Chittagong, Bankura, and Barisal. 


Sen, Bipinbehabi. 

<i) Dacca is behind Calcutta in intellectual resources, and cannot claim to have a 
teaching janivorsity. Effect may be given to the Dacca University scheme as an 
experiment. The Universit 3 >’ should be a residential, and not a federal, one. ; and 
the courses of study should be of the same standard as those of CaJouttOb 
Under the present conditions, it would entail enormous cost and initial outlay 
to found institutions at Dacca like the Civil Engineering College at Sibpur or the 
Medical College in this city, nor can Dacca be the seat of a technological 
institute. But an agricultural college may, with g'Cat advantage, be founded 
in that city. 

^ain, there should be one post-graduate institution in arts and sciences for both 
the universities as it is not possible, at present, for a duplication of the 
requirements of a good post-graduate college. The University should be 
founded on non-sec taiian lines like those of Calcutta and Patna. 

a teaching corporation the Calcutta University is still in its infancy, and 
requires every encouragement for its growth and expansion. The young plant 
is likely to suffer for want of sustenance if half the province is taken away 
from its jurisdiction, as private benefactions and requisite Government aid are 
not forthcoming. A division of the University into halves in the present state 
* of things will weaken both, and will be seriously detrimental to the cause of 
higher education in this province, if the propos^ University is at once given 
a federal character. 

I do not think that there are any other places within this presidency fit to be 
centres of intellectual culture at present. But technical high schools may be 
conveniently established at the various divisional centres corresponding to the 
faculties of the University teaching such subjects as architecture, buildi^ (civil 
engineering), machinery, chemistry, mining, etc. 

I should further suggest that, in each division of the province at least, there should 
be a well-equipped first-grade college which should specialise mainly in subjects 
suited to local conditions so that it might develop, in process of time, into a 
University competent to give the highest training in special subjects. 


Sen, Bai Boikttnt Nath, Bahadur. 

](ii) Universities, however desirable at other centres of population within the presidency, 
cannot be established with advantage at preMnj>. Diffioidiy in filling up the 
office of the vice-chancellor and of finance woiild be very great though, after a 
quarter of. a century, the difficulties might be surmounted and, as a tentative 
measure, experiments might be made at ^hampor in the district of Murshi^bad 
and At Bwpore Boalia in the distmt of Rajshahi. ^ a 
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The Univebsity Problem. 

(BeprirUed from the Herald^o/ August d, 1916,) 

The proposal to establish a university at Dacca, the second capital of Bengal, naturally 
raises some very important points and it can be properly judged only by a deep study 
*of the whole matter. There are very strong obstacles to a (hspassionate study of the 
scheme. The dramatic way in which the scheme was announced, its parochialism, 
and the great departure from the principle followed in the past, which the scheme signi-' 
lies, all stand in the way of our taking a true measure of the proposal. The points 
which arise and demand solution fall more or less within one of the two main divisions. 
People would naturally want to know why was it decided to establish a second uni- 
versity in Bengal, and they would enquire why this University was decided to bo estab 
lished in Dacca. 

The answers to both of these apparently simple questions are however very complic* 
ated and we shall deal with them one by one. 

It should be remarked here that both the decisions of establishing the second Univer- 
sity for Bengal, and of locating it in Dacca, are final. The reason why we discuss the 
causes which led to these is only to make the position clear. It was not within the scope 
of the work of the Dacca University Committee to go into these questions. But there 
are ample means of finding out an answer. 

The policy of extension of university education in India, and, for the matter of that, 
all kinds of education, has been based on the famous despatch of 1854 which created the 
University of Calcutta from the Council of Education there and the University of 
Bombay from the Board of Education in the latter city. With regard to the establish- 
ment of further universities the despatch said : — We shall be ready to sanction the crea- 
tion of a university at Madras or in any other part of India where a sufficient number 
of Institutions exist from which properly qualified candidates for degrees could be supplied, 
it being, in our opinion, advisable that the great centres of European Government and 
civUisation in India possess universities similar in character to those which will be now 
founded as soon as the extension of liberal education shoHS that their establishment 
would be of advantage to the native community”. The resolution of the Government of 
India dated the 11th March, 1904, said : — The policy laid down in 1854 was reaffirmed 
in 1859 when the administration had been transferred to the Crown. The Universities 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay were incorporated in 1857, in Allahabad in 1882, 
and in the Punjab in 1887. From 1887 up to the present time no further university 
has been creat^.” In establishing a fresh University Government is apparently 
guided by the policy laid down in 1854. The demand for a University and the number 
of feeder institutions are clearly the grounds on which the location should be decided. It 
is also very obvious that the location of fresh universities was never meant to be decided 
by territorial considerations alone. In fact, the action of Government has never been 
regulated by any policy of arresting extension on a territorial basis. Four provinces are 
noyr served by the Calcutta University. Similarly, the jurisdiction of the Universities of 
Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, and the Punjab do not coincide with respective provincial 
boundaries. ft ^ 

Provinces where the demand for university education has been poor have been tacked 
on to their more advanced sisters and, as a result, we sec tho present university groups 
Wt India formed quite irrespective of territorial considerations. 

From 1887 till now, as mentioned before, no university has been establisbed. Five 
universitieB were estaUished from 1857 to 1887, a period of thirty years, but during the 
next 80 years — ^to be completed in a few months^there was no addition to universities. 
Of oonrse, the type of the University then selected for India made this possible to some 
dUmti' But, ideas of the type being suitable India have changed, and practical difficulties 
have arisen by overgrow^ and want of accommodation. So the Ck>vemment 
is now faced with both aspects of the question, namriy an adequacy of number and 

*voi.. nc u ' 
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suitability of type. We shall first deal with the question of adequacy. The following 
table of successful candidates is very illuminating : — 


Examinations. 

g 

In 

1888. 

In » 
1913-14. 

Entrance • 



5,242 

12,912 

B. At degree « 


1 ^ 

1.111 j 

3,162 


The figures are for the whole of India, though it was only at Calcutta that the first 
entrance examination was held in 1857. During the first 30 years the number of students 
who passed the entrance examination rgse from 111 to 5,242, bachelors of art from 2 
to 1,111. Five universities were established g^ually to test the increase in college work 
which the above rise signified. But, during the next thirty years — approaching com- 
pletion — during which the increase has been doubled in the case of matriculates and nearly 
treble in the case of B. A. passes there was no addition to the university strength 
of India. Even if the older type of university wore retained a modest increase of at 
least five more universities woidd be quite justified. Then comes the question as to 
where these universities should bo located if there is to be an increase. The answer is 
obvious. It should be in places where the demand is the largest. The following are the 
comparative figures of the results of the two examinations in the various areas. Even the 
above comparatively larger figures for Bengal do not give the exact magnitude of the 
work of the Calcutta University. The total figures for Bengal, the Central Provinces, 
Assam and Bihar and Orissa, in the case of the entrance examination rose from 1,267 
to 6,395 and of the B. A. examination from 369 to 1,293, which the passes in 1913-14 
for the Whole of India were, in the entrance examination 12,912 and in the B. A. 3,162. 
In othCT words, Calcutta claimed more than half the number of those that passed 
the entrance and very nearly half of the new graduates. The following table will illustrate 
this:-^ 



Entrance. 

B. A. 

Province. 

. 1888. 

1913-14. 

1888. 

1913-14 . 

Bengal •••#.. 
Madias 

1,190 

4,937 

366 

• 1,134 

1,854 

2,534 

318 

863 

Bombay 

914 

2,792 

78 

434 

United Provinces .... 

, , 


, , 

313 

Punjab . . • . . • 

395 

1,825 

9 

173 

Bnnna ...... 

16 

257 

3 

24 

Central Provinces .... 

78 

399 

17 

68 

Assam 

61 



12 


[The latest figures available for Bengal refer io the year 1915-16 and are as fdUows ^ 
EfUrance 6^006, B, A. and B. 8c* 1,94A. The number of matriculales in 1917 is 11^270,] 

The case is, therefore^ clear for not only one more university in tha area served by thl^ 
Calcutta University, but there ought to be at least three more universities to oo^ with 
the work even partially. Though it is not possible to determine^^exaotly the extent to 
which a fed^al university may be allowed td grow there must be a limit somewhere And 
tha6 limt was passed by the Calcutta University long ago. Moreover, merely federal 
univmtieB nave been found utterly unable to meet the requirements of India; All the 
present imivl^iios ih the country are being gradually changed. There is all the reason^ « 
therefor^' that more universities should be foun ded It will not do to merely oendemn the 
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•existing institutionB after allowing them to grow to an enormous size. With regard to 
the area served by the Calcutta University three more universities are^ therefore^ an 
obvious necessity. This has been recognised by Government, and it has decided to 
establish universities in Burma, in Bihar and Orissa, and in Dacca, the last of which 
was first announced in Dacca in 1912. 

But the mere establishment of a university, even if it were double the equipment in 
any province in India» would not satisfy the requirements in Bengal. The following table 
gives the college requirements of the various provinces : — 


Province. 

No. of 
uni- 
versities. 

No. of 
colleges. 

■ 

No. of 
Students 
in 

colleges. 

No. of 
Students 
in second- 
ary 

schools. 

Propor- 
tion of 4 
to 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Bengal 



1 


18,017 


20-7 

Bombay 



1 


6,189 

84,647 

13-6 

Madras . . • 



1 


8,080 

128.157 

16*8 

United Provinces • 





6,494 


16-7 

Punjab 



1 


4,241 

109,211 

25-7 


The figures are for ll913- 14, and these have still further increased in the last two 
years. The proportion in the Punjab is abnormally higher evidently because there is 
no demand there for college education. It will be seen from the above that Bengal 
receives no fair treatment in respect of college education. The establishment of a second 
University in this presidency, with a number of additional colleges, would never be in the 
nature of meting out a special favour, but would only partially meet the just demands of 
the people of this presidency. We shall deal to-morrow with the question as to where 
this second University should be located and the type the new University should be. 

(ReyrirUed from the Herald, August 9, 1916,) 

We showed yesterday that it was absolutely necessary to found a second University 
in Bengal in order to cope with the very large increase in college work and the grpwing 
demand for more college accommodation. Tbe question now is where this second Uni- 
versity should bo located. Here, wo have to deal first with the type of the university 
that is to be established in India in future. At first, the London University was taken as 
the model and the Indian universities were made merely examining bodies, though the 
original was changed in character afterwards. Teaching having l^en made a branch 
of university work it was only very lately that any effort in the direction was made in 
the Indian universities. But the latest ideas about universities are not confined to mere 
teaching while examinations have been thrown still further into the background. The 
great Am^can universities are conducted more or lejs on the lines of the Oxford and 
Cambridge institutions, where residence and the corporate university life play a most im- 
portant, if not the chief part, in $he training of the stvdent. It was, therefore, that the 
Dacca University Committee, and before it. Government decided that the second Univers- 
ity for Bengal should be of a residential type. There were other reasons for such a decisior, 
,It was said that the training the Indian boy received was only that of intellect. His 
other sid^ were quite neglected and the result was the failure of the Indian university 
man to present to th6 outside world an all-round culture ; it has, therefore, been held that 
teaching is to be incorporated in all the new universities that have been announced and 
that the resid^tial system should be adopted as much as possible ; and the federal charac- 
ter is to be dohe away with com}fietely in the case of the second University for Bengal. The 
function was in this province left to the older institution. But where in Bengal could 
such a rendential and teaching university be located 7 Calcutta could not have been the 
place. The placing of the two institutions, fundamentally different, would have created 
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complications. Nor could the features be amalgamated in one place. There were yerjr 
other strong objections to Calcutta with regard to establishing a residential University 
there. These difficulties once led Sir Andrew Praser to build a house for the I^esidency 
College at Ranchi. The building is still there, serving a different purpose. 

The common life of the professor, the lecturer, and the student is not possible in 
Calcutta. The Indian member of the staff, and the European member to a much larger 
degree, will in Calcutta always find theii' social life outside the college. This is obvious 
to every one. This reason in particular, and very mighty considerations in addition, such as- 
the many-side distractions Calcutta affords to turn away the student, disqualifies the first 
capital as the seat of a residential university. The choice then fell on Dacca, for which 
there were many weighty reasons. It would not do to isolate the college life entirely from 
the outside world and Dacca affords a close touch with it without any serious, 
distraction. The environment of a university in Dacca is as well as it could be anywhere 
else. Within a small area at Vikrampur, close by, there are about thirty big entrance 
schools. The number of students appearing from the district at the entrance examinations 
at Dacca has for the last few years increased at the rate of 10 per cent a year till it is 
close upon 1,600. This affords perhaps the best recruiting ground for a University, and the 
greatrdief in congestion and the location of a full-fledg^ institution for higher ^ucation 
that Dacca would offer would at once be understood from the fact that almost all the 
districts in Eastern Bengal show equally promising educational activities. Moreover, the- 
matriculate from East Bengal is at a serious disadvantage for the want of adequate- 
college accommodation in this area. The following table, giving the number of colleges, 
and their students, will clearly show this : — 


Figures for 1914-15. 


— 

Colleges. 

No. of 
Students 
in college. 

No. of 
Secondriy 
schools. 

Naof 
Students 
in second- 
ary schools. 

West Bengal, including Calcutta 

26 

15,361 

1,146 

168,864 

East Bengal 

8 

4,206 

1,365 

206,216 


It will be seen that the number of students in secondary schools, which are feeder 
institutions to the college, is higher in East Bengal, as well as the number of secondary 
schools, students in colleges, as well as the number of colleges in East Bengal, are abnor- 
mally lower, as a result of wliich a very large number of students have to move on to 
Calcutta to study in colleges, with results which have been recognised to be deplorable, 
parents and guardians of students from East Bengal living in constant anxiety about the 
latter. 

« Prom this it will be seen that the establishment of the residential and the teaching 
University of Bengal in Dacca would not only ensure the success of such a Uhiversity, 
but would remove a great want of the people of East Bengal. It will be removing a potent 
cause of dissatisfaction in the eastern part of the province, bringing with it many other 
good results. 

{Reprinted from the Herald, December 10 f 1917.) 

The members of the University Commission arrived in Dacca on Saturday last. People 
here have been in anxious expectation of this for in these few days questions will be dis- 
cussed on the correct solution of which will depend, to a large extent, if not entirely, the 
future of our part of Bengal. Our people also co^d hardly have a better opportunity 
than the present. Educationists of the position of Dr. Sadler and other members of the 
Ootumi^on hardly come out to India. Moreover, the Dacca people would in these daya 
have Sir Asutosh Mukhwji here. Only the people of Bengal can know in what esteem 
and r^ard they hold Sir Asutosh. And his presence will inspire confidence ^ ev«y 
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jxund that the problems will be solved in the best possible way. We place, therefore, 
before4he Commission all the aspects of the problems of higher education as they confront 
ns. And we earnestly hope that the best results will follow the unique opportunity that 
has now been afEord^ jbo East Bengal. 

In this connection, we invite attention^ to the two articles reprinted above that we 
wrote in August, 1916, when Sir Sankaran Nair paid a visit to Dacca. In those articles 
we have given the enormous proportions to which higher education has grown in Bengal. 
We have also indicated the position of East Bengal in the matter. This growth has been 
still more rapid even during the brief period that has elapsed since our writing those 
a.rticles. Taking the case of matriculates in the Dacca district we find that in 1916 the 
number of candidates was 1,600 ; this year the number was nearly 1,800, of whom more 
than 1,400 came out successful. We have not the exact figures for the other district 
centres of East Bengal, but there has been an increase everywhere though, it may be, not 
to the extent as in Dacca. This increase is the natural outcome of the present great 
demand everywhere for secondry and higher education and the efforts of the people 
themselves in meeting the situation to the best of their ability. Within the last 
two years two high schools were started in the city of Dacca. These are already 
flourishing institutions, one with over 600 students on its rolls and the other with 
over 360. The demand is stiU far from being satisfied even for the present and one more 
full-sized entrance school can only bring solution temporarily at the most for three years. 
The establishment of the two last-mentioned institutions brought up the total of high 
schools in Dacca to 9. The biggest of these contains over 1,000 students and the smallest 
over 300, so that the large number of students in entrance schools can easily be seen. 
In this respect the city of Dacca is oven ahead of Calcutta, which is much in advance of 
other parts of India. The metropolis, with a population of 1,043,307, has 67 high,schooIs. 
Dacca, with a tenth of that population, 108,665, has 9 high schools. In size the schools 
of both these cities are of the same level. It is not only in secondary schools that 
such enormous proportions have been reached in Dacca. A few years back a feast was 
given to all the schoolchildren of the city on the recovery of Lord Hardinge. Leaving 
out the colleges, arrangements had to be made for nearly 10,000 children. It was reported at 
the time that there were in the city 80 Maktabs for boys and the same number for girls. 
If the percentage of children of school-going age to total population is taken as 16 then the 
number of children of that age actuaUy receiving education would work out at over 66 
per cent. When we remember that in countries where there is compulsory and free educa- 
tion the corresponding percentage is near 90 we can realise the great anxiety of 
all classes of people in Dacca which is at the root of this increase. Then, about the district. 
In taking into account the Dacca district we must note the following points. Of the four 
sub-divisions in a large part of Dacca sadar is the sparsely populated jungle area of 
Bhowal. In another sub-division, namely, that of Maiiikganj, there are only two high 
schools. So that in half the Dacca district, with an area of 2,782 square miles, there are, 
including those of the town, 60 large sized entrance schools, the district total being- 63. 
It is reported that two more high schools would be start^ from. January next the 
beginning of the new session. The educational progress achieved in the district 
outside t&e city is clearly shown by the following figures. The total number of pupils 
under instimotion increased from about 30,000 in 1881-82 to 78,834 in 1892o93 ; it fell 
to 76,415 in 1900-01, but rose again in 1903-04, when 80,062 boys and 8,295 girls were 
at school, being respectively 40*6 and 4*1 per cent, of the children of school-going age. 
The number of educational institutions of all classes in the district was in 1903-4, 3-310 
(vide Imperial Gazetteer). There has been a very large increase during the next 15 years 
till now. Lest this rise is considered abnormal or only temporary we give the density 
of population in the district which is among the highest in India. In the four Bub*divi8ions 
of Dacca, Narayanganj, Munshiganj (known as Vikrampur) and Mfl.Tiilrg«.ng the respec- 
tive figtnes for square miles were 696, 1,031, 1,654, 959 in 1901. Thus the conditions 
in the city of Dacca are found more or less all over the district as well as in other parts 
of Eest Bengal. We give the figures in detail for lower grades of education, so that the 
^oblw before us may be realised in its fullness. The problem Is one of a highly 
intelligent people living in very dense formation keenly mideavouring to achieve what 
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may in reality be its proper educational equipment. With the primary mid secondary 
grades of this equipment the University Commission is not oonoerned. But a more- 
masterly group would never be available to us to examine and lay down llie lines of 
development of our higher education. 

{Reprinted from fAs Herald; Usdsm&er 11,1917.) 

From the second article it will have been seen that college accommodation in East 
Bengal falls far shorter than in other parts of the presidency. Consequently, there is 
now-a-days a large movement of students who pass this matriculation. Let alone all 
other considerations a great inconvenience of thcT movement is that the two Dacca colleges 
have to bear the brunt of the rusli of East Bengal matriculates. When, therefore, in addi- 
tion to the 1|400 candidates for admission from the district, as happen^ this year, a fresh 
contingent arrives from other East Bengal districts the difficulty of the situation in Dacca 
can easily be imagined. For, in the first-year classes of the. two Dacca collies there is 
accommodation for only a little over 200 seats. Then, the superior claims of the local 
candidates have to be considered. As the result of all these it is found that even students 
who passed in the first division have to be refused. In fact, this year, the Dacca College 
had to refuse admission to students who secured scholar^ips. The whole thing is so 
pitiable that only those who actually suffer can realise the gravity of the situation. 
A remedy has, undoubtedly, to be found for such a position, which it is no exaggera- 
tion to describe as critical. The problem of higher education before the people of the 
eastern district is, therefore, pre-eminently one of expansion. 

Then there is the other side of the question. Could Bengal or shpuld she remain* 
entirely satisfied with the kind of higher education that her young men are now receiving ?: 
The people are on the threshold of epoch-making changes. Her interests, the interests ofi 
India, may be the interest of the whole Empire imperiously demands, that the higher cul- 
ture that is given to the rising generation, should be as complete everywhere as the condi- 
tion of things in the different parts of the country vouchsafes. Bengal by its aptitude in 
making progress has shown that its young men are fit to receive the highest training that 
has been devised for the culture of the youth. It is needless to prove this by concrete 
examples, facts illustrating it being so well known. And there is no denying the fact that 
the present form of higher education in Bei^al trains only the intellect, that it is very 
narrow, and that it is only a means to an incompatible end. That end is the securing of 
a degree to pave the way for a Government or private post. The present system of higher 
education does not mean in the least a training of character among other things. It was 
therefore, that the people have welcomed with heartfelt joy the scheme for the new 
University at Dacca of the teaching and residential type. Bengal wants more than any- 
thing else young men of character and stamina who would be able to develop the 
country. And the examples of other countries were before her, most of all of America and 
the part her universities were playing in building up the nation. The hope is that the 
new University would perform the same function as Mr. Bobert Risk says it does in 
America. Mr. Risk made an extensive study of American universities with a view 
to find out the means for the ^provement of Scottish universities and he describes the 
work of the American universities in the following way : — The American universities 
fulfil one part of their work, the forming of character, with notable success. When they 
are some centuries older they will produce scholars, as well as engineers, doctors,, 
lawyers, agriculturists, and administrators in politics and commerce. In the meantime^ 
the universities are training the kind of man required by a nation whose material 
resources have only begun to be developed.” How much India does require men of 
^e last cat^ory is easily realised and for this country there .could not be a more welcome 
mnovation in the system of higher education than a change into one which wouldgive the 
country men of the stamp America gets now. Americo* can dp this because almost alF 
her nniversities are of the teaching and residential t 3 rpe. The introductipn of such a 
type for the present needs of India is, therefore, urgently called for. But every good 
thing has its drawbi^k and, even in wealthy America, the improved system was found to 
be costly for a portion of the students. For India this side of the question, as is well 
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known^ is beset with evea more diffioulties. The problem of higher eduoatioD in Bengal^ 
considered generally^ resolves itself, therefore^ mto the following piurts irr- 

1. The introduction of the^ teaching and residential type of universities is urgently 

required in the national interests. 

2. In the interests of the major part of the nation an expansion in higher education is 

urgently called for. 

Any decision which the University Commission would come to would, we have no 
doubt, take into consideration both of the above. The (yiestion of the Dacca University 
will have to be solved after duly taking into account TOth these sides of the question. 
And people consider themselves supremely fortunate that a body like the present Com- 
mission containing the highest heads in education both in England and India will decide 
the matter. On our part we beg humbly to invite the attention of the Commission 
to the following points : — 

The first point that we wish to mention is that there ought to remain side by side both 
kinds of universities in Bengal. The new type, as we have said before, would entail larger 
cost to the student. But to the majority in our country this would be a great hardship, 
or even more. Even in Dacca those colleges which wish to remain outside the new 
University should be allowed to do so. For in the curtailed scheme that has been issued 
by Government there is provision foronly2,100studentsin the four colleges at the start. 
The change into the improved system would cut down (according to the recommendations 
of the Dacca University Committee) the number of students in the Dacca and Jagan- 
nath Colleges to 600 and 500, respectively, the numbers being 820 and 761 for 1916-16. 
Even with the full University we would have only 3,000 in all the collies of different 
kinds. The Muhammadan College is to contain 500 students, but this would afford no relief 
to the general demand. We would, therefore, suggest that the Dacca University be 
constituted as proposed, but no limit should be placed on other colleges growing up in 
the city. We know there are already two parties who are willing to open colleges teaching 
the arts course up to the F. A. standard. Such development should not be allowed to be 
interfered with because of the Dacca University. The question of expansion would not 
otherwise receive fair treatment. It would not be just treatment of the educational 
demand of such a people as we have shown those of the Dacca district are placed educa- 
tionally. We arc aware of the plea that is advanced, that so many students should not 
come up for higher education. But so long as Government do not, and have not, 
provided tests of fitness in other directions the university degree will remain the coveted 
goal of the Indian student. And for the time Government would have to provide 
college accommodation for all students that come up. The position will thus be as 
follows ; — there should be a residential and teaching university at Dacca and there should 
also be a similar institution in Calcutta, preferably bn the outskirts of the capital within 
its easy reach. To this University may be transferred as many Calcutta collies as would 
be so desirous. All the remaining colleges in Bengal, wherever they may be situated, should 
remain, as now, under the present federal University. This would be a fair division for 
the present. The future development should take the following direction. Whichever 
college shows any fitting progress should be allowed to develop into a new type of univer- 
sity. Considering that 1,000 and below is the strength of most of such universities of 
the world the three universities we mention would be quite full-sized institutions. In 
this way. only can the two points we mentioned at the outset be reconciled. 

.. There are also some other points which we would wish to put before the Commission 
and we ^all mention them to-morrow. 

{ReprirUed from (he Herald, December. 12, 1917.) 

We come now to the constitution of the Dacca University itself. So long we have 
referred to the new type of University as a whole th^ is proposed to bq eetqblished and 
hayq welcomed it. But we have radical changes to propose as regards constitution. 

^st of all, we do not understand why the type of reis^ential and teac^ljnf; University 
proposed for Dacca should be of the form of Oxford or Cambridge. There are U^versiriesi 
of the above type of mahy forms. Almost all the modern universities of England, such a s 
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Sheffield, Manchester, Leeds, Liverpool, and Birmingham are of a quite different type from 
Oxford or Cambridge. The American universities are all of this form : the plan is 
to found chairs on different subjects, the students attending according to their choice. 
All pay the same fee and the difference comes in only in the style of living. By this plan 
all overlapping is avoided and a great saving made in cost. One laboratory or one work- 
shop serves the purpose of the whole university. It will be noticed that the oostlmess 
of the Dacca scheme is not a little due to the duplication of laboratories and workshops. 
Of course, the present buildings will Have to be largely extended ; still the cost would be 
much lower if the new University is established under the modern plan. We can easily 
have the course of engineering, with only slight additions to the present workshop, which, 
it may be remarked, is in no way inferior to that in the Sibpur Engineering College. In 
short, f we would strongly urge that the new University at Dacca be established on the 
unitary system. 

If, instead of having different colleges, we had a university at Dacca of the modem type 
there could be college accommodation for at least 5,000 students, even with the present 
buildings extended to suit the purpose. Lectures could be held in the buildings within 
the present Dacca College area, and the boarders could be accommodated in the Secret- 
ariat and Press buildings. Instead of increased expenditure on buildings, etc., there 
should be a larger number of professors and lecturers. We are quite sure the present 
Commission would give the above points tlieir sympathetic consideration. In this way, 
too, a big stop will be taken to meet the claims for both the expansion and improvement 
of the system. 

We come next to the different faculties that ought to bo incorporated in the University 
if it is constituted in the most modem type. In addition to the science and arts courses 
for general culture there should be the following : — agriculture, engineering, medicine and 
commerce. Two of these are included in the Dacca University scheme, but if there is 
any place where there should be a faculty of agriculture that place is Dacca. The big 
farm a little towards the north which is connected by a railway would be easily available 
for experimental purposes. Though Dacca is not much of a commercial centre any more 
Narayanganj is one. Everything would depend upon whether firms would be willing to 
allow students to have a look at the practical work done in those farms. Any way, com- 
mercial training should be made available in Dacca, too, as it is almost the only thing 
{he country wants. 

The plan of the courses should be such that every aspirant after a degree would have 
to take one of the science or arts subjects of general culture. The professional courses 
should be made elective. The country, no doubt, wants as much of profession as it can 
have but, unless backed by general culture, the professionals would not form the class of 
men that is required. The course should be divided into two grades— the major and the 
minor, the latter providing an unadvancod course. The object is to equip the student 
both with general culture and professional training. The position would, therefore, be 
this< A student shall have to take up either an arts subject or a pure science subject 
which he would have to supplement by two other major electives and one minor elective. 
It is not necessary for us to enter into further details but we are sure we have made 
quite clear what we want. There ^uld be special provision for post-graduate courses and 
research. But, in the graduate, as well as in the post-graduate courses or research, purely 
literary subjects diould be discouraged. Moreover, research in scientific subjects should 
be carried on from an utilitarian point of view as well. A recent controversy in the 
** New Statesman ” flowed how this last is undeveloped even in Great Britain while in 
Germany it has been carried almost to perfection. It is the University which should be 
the source of inspiration of all development in the country. 

We now turn to the question of personnel and management. The full professorships 
should all be filled by men of established reputation, as indicated in the Dacca Uni- 
versity Committee’s Report. Others should be appointed as now. The vice-chanoeUor 
should be appointed only from men of the top rank. The arrangement for management 
as proposed by the Dacca University Committee, is utterly unacceptable to the peo{^ 
There can be no residential and teaching university without independence or subject to 
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departzneatal control. But it is exactly departmental control in university affairs that is 
sought to be brought about by the recommendations of the Dacca University Committee. 
We may say outright that such an arrangement would be open to the suspicion that 
Government bave quite other motives for the establishment of the^ new type uni- 
versities. Even now it cannot be said that there is not in some quarters this suspi- 
oion. The convocation which Sir Sankaran Nair indicated in March last as meant to be 
the larger body i^ould be composed equally of the members of the Univeriuty and 
outsiders, with a sprinkling of Government nominees. In the Council outsiders and 
Government nominees should form one-half and the representatives of the teaching staff 
the other half. We mention these details only to show the general lines. What we E^iould 
specially emphasise is that neither the popular element nor the Government represent- 
atives eiiould predominate in the University and that it should be in charge of educa- 
tionists by whom wo hope it will be constituted. 

We have in conclusion only this to add, that the institution should be started as early 
as possible. If the plan is modified so as to correspond to the most modern patterns, and 
the elaborateness of the committee’s scheme is cut down as far as possible, there is no 
reason why the University should not begin work from the next session. This would be 
possible even with the money that is mentioned in the last modified Government scheme. 
The first proposal was to launch at once a full university of the Oxford and Cambridge 
type but what a great change this would mean from the present system. We, the people 
of India, are said to demand catastrophic changes in the government of the country. 
Bui, which is more worthy of that name, the demand of the Indians or the first sanctioned 
scheme of the Secretary of State ? It is only in the course of centuries that Oxford and 
Cambridge have grown to what they uro now. But why take to a course attended with 
the greatest obstacles ftnd not adopt the most modern methods which are, at the same 
time, most suitable to the country ? We have pointed out at the outset how much 
better equipped the people of Bengal should be educationally considering the progress 
they have already made. No time should, therefore, be lost in launching the Dacca 
scheme. 


Sen, Eaj Mohan. 

Although I am not prepared to pass any opinion on the Dacca University scheme 
I think that the establishment of universities at other centres, if possible, will help 
and stimulate the spread of higher education in Bengal. But new colleges will have 
io be established at a large expenditure of money, and a sufficient number of men, 
learned in different branches of study, will have to be brought together to carry on 
the work of the colleges and the universities. This will be a very difficult task. If, 
however, attempts be made to establish a university at Rajshahi, Rangpur, or any 
other such place, the standard of university education, I fear, will be eventually lower- 
ed to a very great extent. This, I think, is by no means desirable. 

Sen, Bai Satis Chandra, Bahadur. 

(i) In the Dacca University scheme too much stress has been laid upon the residen- 
tial system. Boys in a great many oases get better opportunities when living 
with their guardians, provided they do not live at a great distance from their 
colleges, so that they can frequently go to the college and to their professonM 
house and if the professors also can come into contact with them and their 
guardians. A well-developed residential system is too expensive for this poor 
country. A separate college for well-to-do people and a separate college for 
Muhammadans are not desirable. Such colleges wiU stand in the way of healthy 
competition ahd jealousy. Higher courses of Islamic studies may be incorporat- 
ed in the Dacca and Jagannath Colleges ; and special facilities may be given 
to Muhammadans and students coming from backward olasses and places; 
otherwise, the ideal of the Dacca University is unexceptional. 
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(ii) Universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme, with the reservation stated above^ 
may be started at other centres. Chittagong will be a good centre for the following 
reason its climate is the best in East Bengal, especially the seaside places, 
if a place somewhere by the seaside or on the banks of the Kamafuli river at 
the place where it approaches the sea, or in the northern outskirts of the town^ 
can be secured for a university it will be the best located university in Bengal^ 
and from there it can take up, and specialise in the teaching of such subjects as 
agriculture, forestry, fishery and shipbuilding over and above general courses of 
arts and science. Such a place will not be far away from the town ; at the same 
time, it will be free from all the counter-attractions of town life. Chitta- 
gong possesses vast tracts of culturable waste and very rich forests which have 
not been utilised at all. Its potentialities for shipbuilding are a historical fact* 
Being a place by the seaside it offers great scope for researches in fishery. 


Sen, Satirh Chandra. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme is good in itself. But there is a good deal of apprehen* 
sion of the Dacca University becoming a deteriorated machinery far turning 
out graduates as Dacca, in the present day, is intellectually far behind Calcutta, 
and is wanting in those resources which are helpful in creating an atmosphere of 
learning. It is doubtful whether literary and scientific scholars, even of East 
Bengal in Calcutta, could be induced to shift to Dacca under existing conditions, 
I would, therefore, suggest that, instead of being, in the main, a counterpart of the 
Calcutta University, in respect of courses of studies and examinations, the Dacca 
University should have a ^stinctive character of its own, such as the institution 
of chairs in particular subjects and the conferring of special degrees, which mig^t 
attract the best men in those subjects from all parts of the country, and thus 
maintain the University on an equal footing with the Calcutta University. I 
would also suggest that the Dacca University might be made an agricultural 
university. 

(ii) If opportunity presents itself universities on special lines may be established in 
other centres, e.e/., a university, with the culture of Sanskrit philosophy in relation 
to the philosophy of the West as its predominant feature, at Nadia ; a piiuing 
university at Bmdwan or ite neighbourhood, etc. 


Sen, Subya Kijmab. 

(i) 1 am not in favour of a separato 'uniyemity at Dacc^ ; nor do I like the estab- 

lislunent of separate colleges for a particular community or class. 

(ii) The people living in towns other than Calcutta are not so highly educated as to> 

be able to undertake the management of a university. Should Government think 
that universities may, with advantage, be established at other centres oi 
population within the presidency I would suggest Bangpur, Bajshahi, Chitta- 
gong, and Gauhati. 


Sen GuraAj Hemchandra. 

<i) and (ii).The Calcutta University has become unwieldy and, therefore, the presidency 
of !^ngal should have a number of universities. Dacca, Daulatpur, Bajshahi^ 
Burdwan, and Bankura should have universities of their bwn. The University 
of Dacca should have jurisdiction over Dacca, Mymensingh, Earidpur, Comilla». 
Chittagong, and Noakhali. Daulatpur and Barisal might placed under one- 
university. The University of Bajshahi should have juris^ction over the- 
Bajshahi division, including Cooch Bihar. The University of Bankura might 
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have jurisdiction over Bankura, Midnapur, and Birbhum. . The other oqjleges 
in West Bengal should be placed under one university having its seat at 
Burdwan. The University of Calcutta should have jurisdiction over the 
Calcutta colleges only. 

The Dacca University scheme is good in principle except in one or two points-- 
There should be no communal representation in the government of the Univer- 
sity. The B.I. and M.l. degrees should not be conferred for pure Islamic- 
studiea Considering the demand for higher education in Bengal a residential, 
university is a luxury. Hence, although it is good in principle, I do not 
approve it. 

* BJach great centre of learning should try to make its educational institutions resi- 
dential as far as possible. Each of the universities suggested above should be- 
self-contained. The university under which Barisal and Daulatpur should be 
placed may have its headquarters at either of the two places. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. 

<i; I think that the fundamental idea underlying the Dacca University Committee’s- 
report on the constitution of the University is faulty. 1 do not think it is 
possible to run a university as a mere department of a centralised Government. 
It would, no doubt, form a component unit of the Government organisation 
in so far as it discharges an important public function, but I take it to be of 
the essence of university life that it should have complete autonomy. 

Firstly, I would suggest that Government should make an allotment of funds 
to the University which the University should have full liberty to spend in such 
way as it likes, subject to a Tmited veto of the chancellor, who should, for the 
present, be the Governor. The control of all teaching and discipline should, 
vest entirely in the University. Government will be represented on the 
controlling body by nominated members who should not exceed half the total 
number of members. 

Secondly, I think it would be a great economy to have all the education imparted 
by university professors, tutors, etc., instead of having separate colleges. The-, 
effect of this would be really to have as many colleges as there are subjects 
taught, each under a professor, with a faculty of members of the convocation 
controlling the teaching in that particular subject. But, whether we have- 
professorships under the University or independent colleges I should strongly 
insist upon the college or the faculty having a large measure of freedom, 
and I should make the professor in charge, assisted by his assistant professors,, 
the supreme authority on all questions affecting the actual work of instruction^, 
including the settling of the syllabus. 

There should be separate hostels each in charge of a superintendent who will be* 
also the head of a body of house-tutors. He should have the rank, of a 
professor and must be capable of guiding the whole education of students. For 
the management of the l^arding establishment he should have a capable staff. 

There should also be a tutor in charge of small batches of students not in resid- 
ence as I think it will be necessary to provide for the admission of such 
^tudents where conditions of their residence out of the University are* 
satisfactory. ^ 

These tutors will effect the co-ordination of studies which it may otherwise be- 
inconvenient for a system of professorships like the one indicated above to 
seouro. 

*If ootfeges are retained I think they ought to be given a large'measure of power 
and responsibility. The governing Jbodiea of oolleges should be exi^ly 
reconstituted so as to keep the authority of the principal unimpaired. The* 
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principal of tlie collie cQiOuld be the head of the governing body, which 
should consist of 

(a) Teachers elected by the staff. 

(b) One teacher elect^ by students. 

(c) Two representatives of the old boys elected at a meeting — only those 

present voting. 

The power of the governing bodies should be considerably enlarged. Those now 
enjoyed by the governing body of the Presidency College seem to be the 
minimum of powers which ought to be vested in governing bodies. They ^ould 
also have powers in the matter of instruction such as are indicated elsewhere. 

Thirdly 3 1 strongly deprecate the idea of placing professors and teachers in a graded 
cadre. 1 have indicated in answer to a previous question my ideas about the 
recruitment for the educational services. Wliatever might be done elsewhere 1 
think it absolutely essential that in the Dacca University all teachers should be 
appointed to posts, and not to grades, on salaries rising to a fixed maximum. 
This is essential for securing a complete attachment of the teachers to their 
particular w’ork. 

-Fourthly 3 1 think the Dacca University should have a separate matriculation examin- 
ation, leaving it opon to them to accept tho passes of other universities if it 
chooses. As til e Dacca University will make some new departures it is necessary 
that it should have its own tests for admission. 

This does not necessarily moan that the University should take over the control 
of any scliools. I do not think that even the Calcutta University should do 
so. The whole control of schools ought to be transferred to a board of education 
consisting of experienced head masters, representatives of the two universities, 
^ an export in technical education, and a president who should be an expert in 
education. The members of the board should bo paid officers who should 
make tours of inspection individually and take charge, each of them of a parti- 
cular department, of education. All work other than routine work should be 
done at a meeting of the board. They should have final powers in the matter 
of education and their president should have an ex-officio position on the 
Legislative Council. 

This system would replace the endless red tape under the present system. Inspect- 
ors of schools who have had no experience of secondary schools do the touring. 
But their powers extend to little beyond reporting to the Director of Pubfio 
Instruction, who himself is more or less in the nature of a post office between 
the General Department of Government and inspectors on the ono hand and 
principals of colleges on the other. I think it would be a great advantage 
to have powers of decision vested in a body which is in direct touch with schools, 
instead of having to rely upon the reports of others, double or triple distilled. 

I think that, like the universities, this board should have complete power over 
its particular branch of education, subject perhaps to the veto of the Governor 
in council and the legislative acts of the council. 

F^ifthly, With regard to the law course I appreciate the difficulty about opening a 
law faculty in the Dacca University as- things now stand. But the present stote 
of things is impossible. We have over three' hundred students in the Law 
College and we could easily raise the number by a hundred more if we could 
admit them. The staff consists of three teachers and one clerk, who is also 
supposed to be the librarian. I think that if legal education is to be given at 
Dacca it should be given in a more respectable fashion. My idea of the Law 
College is that it should consist of a principal, who should also be fk teacher, 
a vice-principal,, and four professors, two of whom should be whole- time men, 
the principal and the vice-principal being, of course, whole-time men. Inaddi- 
ti(m, there may bo a few teaching scholars. The men appointed should be such 
AS can be safely entrusted with the whole charge of law education. These 
teachers, with the assistance of thb leacting lawym of Dacca and even some 
Irom Calcutta, might form the law faculty^the teaching staff Jumuhing 
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the driviiig force and the active workers. I think such a law faculty could 
do work more efficiently than a number of busy lawyers and judges who, in 
spite of their high qualifications, cannot, with rare exceptions, devote any 
considerable attention to the Work of the University. 

In this connection, 1 should also insist up on a separation between the professional 
and academic courses in law. The two things are different, and the curriculum 
of the Calcutta University is a halting compromise between the two. It gives- 
neither sufficient practical training to enable the graduate in law immediately 
to do justice to his client’s case, nor a sufficient depth of learning in the science 
of law. Besides, the test for professional fitness in law cannot beu fixed very 
high for, in the professions, where a man has to make his living by his own 
capacity, he should not be made to pass too stiff a test. There are subjects, again, 
which a mere professional student may not read, which X consider essential 
for a law graduate — such as ancient law, histories of Hindu law, Muham- 
madan law, etc. 

If the Dacca Liaw College continues to be affiliated to the Calcutta University 1 
think it necessary to have it adequately represented in that University. The- 
principal and the vice-principal at least should be ex-officio fellows of the 
Calcutta University. 

Sixthly 1 1 think that the courses of education in the Dacca University should be fixed 
with reference to the economic needs of the country. This requires the 
training up of men who can successfully develop the industrial resources of the 
country. There should be courses at least in agriculture, forestry, agricultural 
industries, and certain branches of chemical technology, such as tanning, 
dyeing, dye-making, and mechanical, electrical, civil, and mining engineering 
IVom what knowlei^e I have of the industrial resources of Dacca ^nd its., 
neighbourhood I do not think that instruction in these subjects would be 
thrown on barren soil. 

(ii) I do not think universities could bo started immediately anywhere else in Bengal. 
Nor is it humanly possible to determine which place should in future develop 
into such a centre of education as to make a university suitable for the place . 
But I think that each collie should be granted a large measure of freedom so 
as to make it possible for it to develop on its own lines and to form the nucleus 
of a future university, when its resources should reach tliat degree of develop* 
ment. 


Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan. 

Residential and costly institutions like the Dacca University arc not suited to the 
needs and requirements of Bengal. What we require in Bengal at the present moment is 
extensive and broad education on a catholic basis, and not so much an intensive and narrow 
education. The money thus spent may be bettor utilised in founding libraries and labora- 
tories and encouraging the people of the country and teachers to form colleges. Moreover,, 
a big town is not suitable for a residential institution. Residential schools and colleges 
can be founded in places like Bolj^r and Daulatpur, under proper control. In the present 
needs and financial resources of Bengal we require more federal universities, with more 
and more autonomous colleges, which may finally develop into teaching universities. 

1 think that federal universities may be established in North Bengal and Chittagong. 


^ Serampore College, Serampore. 

As the Dacca University scheme in its original form is now, we . understand, being * 
viti^y modified, on financisd and other grounds, we have no remarks to make of a special 
oharaotw. We desire, however, to express our belief in themoin ideal embodiedin the 
aoh^e,vtis., the residential system in collegiate and university life. But we consider' 
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that considerable care is necessary in the application of this system to Indian iiniyersity 
conditions. Our aim should be not to duplicate Oxford and Cambridge conditions on 
the one hand, or Scotch, American, and German conditions on the other. In the former 
case, the tendency perhaps is for the residential college to regard itself too much in the light 
of an independent unit, and to think too little of the claims of the University as a whole. 
In the latter case, the University is everything, and residential arrangements for students 
-are a purely secondary concern. In our judgment, a combination of these sjrstems is desir- 
able for India. The individual college in India is not strong enough to stand so much 
alone as an Oxford or Cambridge college does. Thera is needed a concentration of academic 
resources such as we have in Edinburgh and in most modern universities. On the other 
hand, experience has shown that Indian education greatly benefits by a wise and sympa- 
thetic application of the residential system to Indian conditions. All this is possible if 
colleges take the form of academic hostels, or halls of residence providing tutorial 
help and supervision for their students. Such, indeed, was the origin of many Oxford 
and Cambridge colleges, and the present Oxford and Cambridge system finds its justifica- 
tion only in the abundant resources the colleges possess in the way of endowments. 
Indian colleges up to the present afiord no parallel in that respect. 

In our judgment, there is room for additional residential universities in a great province 
'like Bengal provided such foundations be worthy of the best university traditions. We 
know of no country in the world with a university system at all parallel to that now in 
vogue in Bengal. Of course, there is danger in the multiplication of ill-equipped degree- 
conferring colleges or universities such as we find in some American states and, to a certain 
degree, in some Canadian provinces, but we consider that the centralising of everything 
in one huge examination board constitutes a far greater peril to true university ideals 
and the progress of sound learning. We hestitate to suggest the suitable centres in Bengal 
where new universities may be established. We may, however, express the view that 
the best interests of our own area, the Hooghly district (which has a population of about 
half a million), would be best served from the standpoint of true education if the educa- 
tional resources of the district were properly organised and a central institution of 
university rank founded for the district. We suggest Serampore as the most suitable . 
place for such an institution, both from the point of view of its central position and its 
^educational traditions. 


Shabp, The Hon’ble Mr. H. 

(i) The original scheme contained the following defects : — 

(a) It was too ambitious. 

(b) It strove to imitate Oxford and Cambridge — ^an impossibility. 

(c) It tended to exaggerate the importance of the individual college at the expense 

of the university. 

In its final form, as modified by the Government of India, these defects are largely 
remedied. I consider that a more modest beginning even than that now con- 
templated is desirable. The thing will be all the better if it begins modestly 
and grows naturally ; and initial errors will be capable of correction in the light 
of experience before they have become crystallised or have already exercised an 
injurious effect. The scheme, as revised, seeks to imitate the Australian, rather 
than the old English, universities. The colleges will become residential and 
tutorial institutions, fully capable of individual development, but united by a 
control over teaching which should render instruction more effective and more 
economical. 

Among criticisms which have been directed at the scheme are its acceptance of the 
Calcutta matriculation as the qualification for admisaon the oo-existenoe of 
septate colleges in what should be a unitary univwsity. I dp not agree with ibe se 
criticisms. The former would be more properly directed at the present /iysiteiii 
of matriculation. The remedy will lie in the strengthening of Mcondary 
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schools and the creation of a better system of secondary school examination* 
The admission tests to different universities cannot be differentiated save in minor 
details ; nor can portions of the presidency be demarcated as water-tight com- 
partments in respect of the standard of instruction in secondary schools or fid- 
mission qualifications. Reform in this respect must be generalf and not peculiar 
to any one university. The second criticism appears to confuse the terms 
unitary ” and uni-collegiate.** The former does not exclude the idea of 
separate colleges so long as those colleges are kept to their proper functions. 
1 do not comment on other points, e.g,, the constitution. The main requirement 
of a small academic body is attained. That the same body also has some ad- 
ministrative functions is a minor matter. 

<ii)_I regard the creation of independent local universities as necessary and have explained 
my views in my general note. Such universities should be unitary, and should 
have no statutory or formal connection either with the affiliating university, 
whose retention will still be essential, or with any colleges not situated within the 
ring-fence (so to speak) of the local university. Dependence upon a central body 
would be fatal to healthy development. Affiliation of other colleges, even if 
those are situated in the same town but beyond the ring-fence, would at onoe 
confuse the idea and neutralise the value of the experiment. A college at a dis- 
tance of four miles is as distracting to a unitary university as is one situated at a 

y distance of forty miles. 

Outside the presidency, Rangoon should at once have a university. The connection 
of Rangoon with Calcutta is manifestly absurd. There should be a university 
for Assam ; but probably the time for this has not fuUy arrived. It should, pre- 
ferably be a unitary and uni-collegiato university situated at Gauhati and 
catering principally for the Brarahmaputra valley. Sylhet is racially and 
linguistically allied to Bengal, and the Murarichand College should remain affi- 
liated to the University of Bengal till it can stand on its own legs as a degree- 
giving institution. The prospect of a federal university for Assam, the two fede- 
rated colleges separated by a chain of mountains, is not a pleasing one. It 
may here be remarked that too much is made in India of the idea that each pro- 
vince must possess its own self-contained university. No doubt, the ideal is de- 
sirable, but it is not essential. The prime concern of a Local Government is 
with its schools, and each should possess its own school-examinating machinery. 
If this is secured external control over colleges is not fraught with any fatal 
inconvenience. 

As regards the presidency obvious centres where local universities may immediately 
be founded are Calcutta itself and Dacca. Qther probable centres are Chitta- 
gong, Rajshahi, and (though I cannot speak with personal experience of Western 
Bengal) perhaps Berhampur. These centres should, however, earn independ- 
'ence only when their circumstances justify. 

It is not necessary that these local universities should all follow the precise type 
suggested for Dacca. One may be unitary but comprise several colleges, another 
may be uni-collegiate. One may be a Government institution staffed with pro- 
iessors in the employ of Government ; and another may be a privately-manj^ed 
mstitution. One may specialise in certain branches and another in others. A 
•common char^teffstic of organisation, however, should be the academic character 
of the institution. In small universities of this sort it should be possible to reduce 
the administrative activity to a minimum; the universities should be able to 
•concentrate upon instruction; and the management should, so far as possible 
Ibe entirdy in the hands of the professors. For the rest, experiment and elas' 
tloily should be the watchword of the policy pursued. For this reason, the legis- 
latibh enabling the creation of such universities should, as stated in the ge^ral 
note, be of the skeleton type. ® 

The. centres mentioned would afford ^eat scope for variety. 

^ofcirfte.— The University of Calcutta will present peculiar difficulties because the 
framers of the scheme will be faced with a large array of existing facts, develop 
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to suit a very different organisation, than will be encountered elsewhere. No^ 
all the colleges in the city could be incorporated in this University. The centre 
would presumably be the senate house and the Presidency College : and those 
colleges only woidd be embraced which are suited within a short distance of that 
centre. Possibly, an exception might be made in the case of the Civil Engineer- 
ing College at Sibpur, though that is an open question. I have already suggest- 
ed the participation in university activity of certain institutions, not strictly 
of university character, which are situated in different parts of Calcutta. These 
however, are not colleges, and the same physical difficulties will not occur. The 
University would include the Presidency College, the Sanskrit College* such other 
arts colleges as are situated at a short distance, the Medical College, the Law 
College ; possibly Sibpur and possibly also colleges of technology and commerce, 
should such be founded. In view of the large residential population of Calcutta 
the hostel system could not be insisted upon to the same extent as in the other 
local universities. 

It has already been suggested in my general note that the objection to the co-ex > 
istence of two university organsations in a single town might be held sufficiently 
strong to veto the creation of such a University. In that case, a University, with 
both teaching and affiliating sides would have to be created though I should view 
it with regret. Another alternative is the foundation of the University of 
Calcutta on a site in the suburbs. This is discussed in my reply to question 21 . 

Dacca , — This University would represent the unitary type, with various colleges, and 
possibly with facilities of teaching and engineering. It would cater especially 
for what may be called the advanced Mussalman section of the province. It 
would be a Government University staffed by professors in the employ of Govern- 
ment. 

ChiUagtmg , — ^In time a um-coUegiate university would be established, which would 
absorb the higher classes of the Chittagong Madrassah. This, too, would be a 
Government University, since both these institutions are maintained by Govern- 
ment ; and it, too, would cater for Muhammadan education, but, in this case, for 
the conservative Mussalman. The Mussalmans of Chittagong are more attached 
than those of Dacca to the traditional studies of Islam. 

Bajshahi , — ^This would form a uni-collegiate Government University, and would 
absorb the higher elements of the Hemanta Kumari Devi Sanskrit College. ' Its 
special characteristic would be a certain amount of specialisation in Sanskrit 
and perhaps the maintenance of its purely Indian staff. The Madrassah at 
Rajshahi is of the second grade ; but, if its higher elements are found worthy of 
absorption into the University, the place would become a general centre of 
oriental study, as well as of the study of history and philosophy. 

Berhamjmr . — This would be a uni-collegiate University of the privately-managed 
tpye. 

Three general remarks are necessary : — First, a uni-collegiate univeiaity might subse- 
quently absorb other institutions provided these were situated close to the present 
institution. Ordinarily, expansion along the ordinary lines of arts and science 
would best be achieved by the enlargement of the single institution. But colleges, 
or departments of a special type (technological, commercial, etc.) might be added 
as quasi-separate entities. Second, the idea of a privately-manag^ university 
may raise difficulties. Such a umversity, however, would always be subjeot to* 
checks, especially to the emergency powers retained by Gkrvemment, as in the ease 
of the Benares Hindu University, and a steadying influence should be imparted 
by the load of a certain number of professors in Government empl<^. Thirds 
the creation of Government Universities may appear inoonsistent with a due 
amount of freedom in the selection of staff. 1 am not aware that this difficulty 
has hampered European universities. Even a Government University would 
always be able to select the chairs paid for from its own private purse s and there ■ 
should, when necessary, be interchange of professors between one umversity and 
another. 
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Shastri, Dr. Prabhu Dutt. 

(i) The general principle on which the Dacca University scheme has been drawn up 

is commendable. 

(ii) The Calcutta University has grown into • too big an institution and, in the 

interests of efficiency, its jurisdiction should be limited only to Calcutta and its 
suburbs. New universities may be opened in places like Raj^ahi, Berhampur, 
etc. Considering the population of India the present number of universities is 
much too small. 

A residential Sanskrit College could also be started at Navadwip, which has 
a long tradition of Sansknt learning. This college should either be o^anised 
into a kind of independent university, with its own examinations, diplomas, 
titles, etc., or should be affiliated to the Calcutta University in the faculty of 
** Oriental Learnihg”, which may be instituted as a separate faculty. 


Shore, Rev. T. B. T. 

(i) I am of opinion that Dacca offers an exceptional opportunity for making, on a 
limited scale, a very important experiment in the evolution of university 
education in India. It is already an educational centre of considerable import- 
ance and stands in the centre of a district which contains an exceptionally large 
proportion of middle-class families which annually furnish a large number of 
university students. 

At present, it suffers in many ways from being controlled by an authority seated 
in Calcutta. The original Dacca University scheme was, I believe, thoroughly 
sound in its two fundamental features, viz», that it was to be a teaching uni> 
versity; and that it should be composed of residential colleges grouped together 
within the university area. 

There are, however, certain criticisms which I should like to offer, some of 
which apply equally to the subsequent modifications of the original scheme, as 
to the details of which I am, in common with the rest of the public, witliout 
any but the most meagre information : — 

(а) The size of the collies. I should like to see these far smaller than in the scheme 

published by the original committee. The ideal arrangement would, in my 
opinion, be a collie of three hundred students, grouped together for purposes 
of residence and discipline in six sections of fifty each, under the supervision of 
a member of the college staff. The extreme outside limit of numbers should 
be five hundred. I believe this to be a matter of vital importance and tliat 
no consideration of expense should be allowed to influence it. It must bo 
remembered that students receive all their instruction in a foreign tongue 
and, unless the size of the classes is kept within very small limits, not exceeding 
fifty at the outside, effective teaching must be almost impossible. Ei^m the 
point of view of discipline, and the growth of a genuine corporate life and spirit 
of comradeship, the limitation of numbers is no less vital. 

( б ) The whole schema seemed to me to be far too rigid and complete in detail. What 

is needed is somethmg which will bo, in its initial stages, extremely plastio. 
The University should be called into existence with a minimum of machinery ' 
and left as free a hand as possible* in the moulding of its own corporate life. 9 
In this it is essential that it should be freed from Government oontrol as far 
as possible. Visitatorial powers vested in Government would be sufficient to 
prevent any serious misuse of its authority by the University and this is all 
that is really needed. Membmrs of the Government educational services 
working in Ihe University and its constituent colleges should, for the time 
being, be responsible to the University authority alone* 

I ^ould also like to see greater^variety of type in the .colleges included within 
the University. The founding of colleges by missioDary and other bodies 
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should be encouraged and these institutiolKs woiild constitute a fresh and 
invigorating element in the general life of the University. 

(c) The buildings and adjuncts of the proposed University seem to me to be planned 
on an extravagant scale. The present tendency is to equip colleges with 
buildings altogether out of proportion to the standard of living in the classes 
from which the bulk of the students is drawn. Habits of extravagance are 
thus formed and encouraged, often with dis^istrous results. The ancient tradi- 
tion of Indian scholarship was one of “ plain living and high thinking’*, and 
the student period of an Indian’s life was designed to be one of strictness, 
and oven austerity. Some return to this ideal is, in my opinion, greatly to 
be desired. There would need to be a certain number of dignified buildinga 
for special purposes, e.g., senate house, library. University lecture-rooms, 
etc., but, for the rest, and especially for the residential quarters of students, 
a much simpler style of building should be adopted, which would be more 
hygienic, very much cheaper, and could easily be made very attractive in 
appearance. 

What is essential to the development of learning and of university life is not, ela- 
borate and costly buildings, but teachers of iirst-rate character and ability. 
Secure these and bring ihem into the closest possible • personal touch with 
students and most of the problems of university education in India will be 
in the way to be solved. To this end no pains and no expenditure of money 
should be spared. The Indian student attaches himself, naturally, not to an 
institution, but to a personality, and the pompous titles which are the official 
designations of institutions are frequently discarded in ordinary speech in 
favour of a name which commemorates the personality of some revered and 
beloved teacher. Where this is the case it is evidence that some real loyalty has 
been evoked and a centre of influence created. 

In conclusion, I would observe that it is difficult to see how any real progress 
in university education can be made until the high schools, which 'supply the raw 
materia], are subjected to drastic and radical reform. 


Singh, Fbakas Chandra. 

^i) I read the scheme of the Dacca University. 

The scheme, on the whole, seemed to bo good except three things which struck me 
as not being based on purely educational consideration. 

(а) I would knock out the well-to-do men's college altogether. It is revolting 

to Indian instinct. No Muaible father^ though he may be one of the 
richest in the country, would ever think of bringing up his son in luxury. 
In ancient times, even when ruling chiefs wanted to have their sons educated, 
they sent them to educational centres to be brought up with poorer students. 
No one need be given any education as to how to live in high style. The aim 
should rather be in the other direction, t.e., plain living and high thinking. 
Besides, such a college will tend to demoralise those who will be educated 
in it. With a lower standard of education they will be parading their 
wealth before their poorer neighbours reading in the other colleges and the 
latter, in their turn, will look down upon them as their less-eduoated, showy 
brethren. 

(б) As regards the Mahammadan College, the standard of education that should be 

imparted in it should not be of a lower order than that contemplated for 
other colleges. A lower standard wilkbe harmful to those for whom it 
is intended. 

'(c) As 1 finished my study of the scheme one of^. the impressions left in my mind 
was that the scheme contemplated a little too much of offl feial control. * 
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My impression is that the time will come when it may be necessary to have a separate 
university for each division of the province. It will not be necessary to have the same 
type everywhere. In some, instruction in applied science and technology may be pre- 
dominant. 


Sircar, Anukul Chandra. 

(i) There ought to be some minor changes in the scheme, e.y. — 

(а) There should be no separate college for the well-to-do class. 

(б) Muhammadans ought not to have special seats reserved for them on the 

senate. 

(c) Should a student fail twice in any examination he might bo allowed a third 

chance. 

(d) The position and prospects of the Indian members of the staff ought to be 

better. 

(ii) Universities on lines of the Dacca scheme could, with minor alterations, be 

established at centres like Chittagong, Bajshahi, and Barisal. 


SntOAB, The Hon’ble Sir Nhsatan. 

(i ^nd ii) There may be room for a university of the purely teaching type at Dacca, 
but it would be inadvisable to multiply the number of such universities in 
mofussil towns. Such small universities with limited resources, both in men 
and money, would very likely degrade into mere parochial teaching institutions. 
Graduates of such institutions would also miss the wide, deep, or varied 
culture of larger universities whpre students have opportunities of coming into 
free contact with a large number of highly cultured professors. 


Smith, W. Owston. 

(i) 1 studied this scheme in 1913, since when 1 have not paid much attention to it. 
In general, 1 think it suffers from trying to follow two incompatible ideas : — ^the 
desire of certain persons to give real education on Western lines; and the 
desire of certain others to make degrees, no matter how worthless, as common 
among Eastern Bengal Moslems as Calcutta has made them among Bengali Hindus, 
(ii) Everything depends upon the men who can be obtained. If we had men such as 
described in (a), 2 my reply to question absolutely trustworthy, I should- 
favour the development of one or more existing colleges outside Calcuttai|not 
universities (such as Bankura) or even the creation of a new place in a healthy 
situation. 


SORABTI, Miss L. 

(i) I had the privilege of being on the sub-committee of the Dacca University Com- 
mission which dealt with the college for women. 1 would bo glad to see it come 
into existence on the linos of the original scheme published in 1912. 


StTDMERSEN, F. W. 

V The Dacca scheme may be accepted as the best type for A large centre of popu- 
lation. It would be possible to found other universities, on this pattern ~in lar^ 
centres, but tiie expense would be very heavy and, for the reasons given before, it is 
doubtful if they will be able for many years to come to approximate in any measure 
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to the university ideal. The present policy seems to be to open colleges in as many 
areas as possible, to serve merely local needs, with the result that financial resources 
are expended in an unprofitable struggle to supply a university education to all 
comers. The consequent duplication of machinery renders impossible the employ- 
ment of existing means to the best advantage. 

As an example: — 

Gkiuhati is, at present time, especially fortunate in having good men in certain 
subjecte of study. It would be possible to utilise the services of these men to much 
greater general advantage if the area from which students could be drawn were en- 
larged. But parochial ideas are strongly prevalent, with the result that the upper 
classes in fhese subjects are starved and the energies of the staff concerned are 
largely utilised in elementary instruction. 

*The only tentative proposal that 1 can suggest is that most of the colleges should 
be affiliated up to the intermediate standard only. The strengthening of the staff 
and the raising of the standards of examination should give an outturn at least aa 
good as the average B.A. of the present time. The intermediate colleges will thus 
serve to supplement high schools until such time as these schools merit the title they 
claim. 

All teaching above .the intermediate level should be concentrated at a few centres, 
where ^e numbers should be rigidly limited and the instruction be the highest and 
most thorough that present conditions permit. With a liberal staffing and intel- 
lectual companionship, and freed as much as possible from the mechanical drudgery 
now inseparable from a teacher’s position, it may be hoped that some approximation 
may be possible to university teaching. 

These centres may, in time, become, universities in the same way as the proposed 
Dacca University. In the meantime, they may be bound together by a constitution 
separate from that of the colleges in Calcutta. 


Tareabhushana, Mahamahopadhyaya Fbamathanath. 


(i) The Dacca University scheme contemplates the severance of all rdations with 

colleges situated outside the University town. Universities on a wholly residential 
principle would not, it seems, meet the requirements of this country at present. 
The necessity for more than one university has arisen because of the enormous 
ino^ease in the volume of work discharged by the Calcutta University. 
Universities of the Dacca type would not materially lighten this task. For the 
external colleges would remain affiliated to the older University, as also the schools. 
Secondly, the proposal for a college for the well-to-do classes is open to objection 
on the grounds urged by Sir Rash Bohary Ghose (Vide Dacca University Cora- 

H mittce’s Report, page 175). Social distinctions, on pecuniary ground^, which 
would be strengwened by such an institution, would injuriously ^ect the social 
organisation of this country. 

(ii) A certain amount of decentrah’sation in university work has become imperative. 

The undergraduate examinations of the Calcutta University have become an 
unwieldy business, and are distracting the energies and attention of the 
University from works which are its true function. The congestion in the- 
Calcutta colleges is a notorious fact. Under the circumstances, the Dacca 
University scheme ought to be carried out with the modifications indicated 
above. When that is done, and the newly-founded Patna University assumes 
its full share of work, the labours of the Calcutta University, in spite of the 
growing expansion of its activities, would be within manageable limits. The 
three natural and traditional divisions of Bengal are North ^ngal, East Bengal, 
and West Bengal. By the accomplishment of the Dacca scheme East Bengal and’ 
West Bengal would have their own universities i a third university within Bei^gal 
proper for the north, say at Rajshahi, is a problem of the future and would depend? 
upon the growing educational needs and the demands of that part of the country.. 
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Thomson, Dr. David. 

(ii) In Assam both Qauhati and Sylhet seem suitable oentrea for small uniyeraities of 
the Dacoa type. I don’t consider either centre ripe for such action at present. 


Tubnee, P. C. 

(i) I have studied the Dacca University scheme and when it was first published 
I wrote a criticism on it which has, 1 think, been printed and is probably 
among the papers in the possession of the present Commission. The main 
points of my criticism wore, as far as I remember : — 

^a) that it was not proposed to make the University entirely residential. My 
own view was (and is) that residence in the University area, under the 
discipline of a college of the University for certain definite periods of the 
year, should be made the sole test for eligibility to appear at the University 
examinations. The Dacca University Committee preferred to perpetuate 
the old vicious system of making the . test the attendance at a certain 
porcentage of lectures delivered in each subject, and to permit students 
to attend college each day from residences as far distant as Narayanganj ; 
(h) that the number of students to be accommodated in each college was too 
large. 1 still think that 400 is the maximum number which a college of 
the type contemplated in the scheme can deal with effectively. Nor do I 
consider that, at any rate in the first years of the Dacca University, a very 
large number of students will be found fit for admission; 

(c) that &e test for admission to the Dacca University was to be the matriculation 

examination of the Calcutta University and that the Dacca University 
authorities were to have no control over their own admission test. I pro- 
posed a joint board for the conduct of the examination. 1 now, how- 
ever, consider that the Calcutta University would haye a just grievance if 
such a board were instituted and that all that is necessary is that each 
college of the Dacca University should have its own matriculation examin- 
ation to which any candidate who had matriculated at the Calcutta Uni- 
versity should be admitted. It would be necessary that the syllabus of the 
college matriculation should be, in the main, identical with ^e Cidcutta 
syllabus, but it would be possible to prescribe an oral test in English ; and 

(d) that it was proposed that students of Calcutta University should be admitted 

to the Dacca University at stages later than the matriculation stage, ^is 
proposal I regard as entirely opposed to the spirit in whic^ the University 
should be or^nised. A graduate of the Dacca University should have re- 
sided for a definite number of years in the University. 

To tbe above I now wish to add two criticisms : — 

<1) There is no definite pr6posal as to how the University is to come into being 
but the inference is that it is to start fully equipped with all its colleges 
and with r^ulations and syllabuses of study fixed beforehand By Go- 
vernment. I am strongly of opinion that the University should commence* 
in a very small way and should develop and expand according to its own 
needs. The existing Dacca College and a Muhammadan college, for which 
buildings already exist, with about 800 students in the two institutions, 
would, I think, be sufficient. 1 would not at present even include the 
Jagannath College. There difficulties in the way of moving that col- 
lege to the Bamna area and of incorporating ft in the new University; 
and I am not quite sure whether there should not be a college in Dacca 
city affiliated to the Calcutta University to accommodate such students as 
are unable to obtain admission to colleges of tiie Dacca University. In 
any ease, it would be advisable to arrange ihe incorporation of the Jagan- 
nath College when the preliminary difficultiea of constituting and s&rt- 
fng the University have been disposed of. 
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(2) I consider that the' University should be entirely autonomous, save only in 
the matter of the pay of such officers of the University and colleges as are 
Government servants. The Director of Public Instruction should have a 
seat on the convocation and council of the University, but neither he nor 
Government should exercise direct control over the policy of the Uni« 
versity- The University and each coUege which is financed by Government 
^OTild receive a consolidated, grant, together with tuition, examination, 
and other fees (which should be exempted from the rule under which 
such money is paid into the general revenues), subject to audit by the 
Accountant-General, but should be at liberty, within that grant, to appro- 
priate funds to any educational object under their control. Schemes for 
the expansion of the University or colleges involving additional expenditure 
should be submitted to Government through the Director of Public In- 
struction. 

(ii) I do not consider that at present it would be advisable to establish a separate uni* 
versity at any centre of population other than Dacca. There is no other centre 
of population which by its educational activity appears to demand a separate 
university, nor do 1 anticipate that such a demand will arise in the near future*. 


Vaohaspati, Siti Kantha. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme of a residential university will make education 
rather costly. Considering the general poverty of the people of the country it 
is desirable that the system of internal and external students should be 
maintained. 

(ii) Universities on the lines of the Calcutta University may be established at Chitta- 
gong, Kurseong, and Berhampur. 


ViDYABHUSAN, RaJBNDRANATH. 

(i) The underlying principle of the Dacca University scheme is that it is a resid- 

ential university in the main but, considering the poverty of many of our 
students, it is desirable that the system of internal and external students 
should be kept up. 

(ii) Yea ; at Kurseong, Barisal, Midnapore, Berhampur, Chittagong, and Mymensingh 


Waheed, Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nasr. 

(i) My suggestions with regard to the Dacca University scheme are contained in the 

notes jointly presented by the Muhammadans on the occasion of the Commission’s 
visit to Dacca in December last. 

(ii) I mamtain that, in the interest of true university life, univerdties on the lines of 

the Dacca University should be established in suitable centres as soon as fin^uio- 
ially practicable. The Right Hon’ble Mr. Montagu, when Under-Secretary 
of State, announced in the House of Commons that the proposed Dacca 
University would serve as a model for Indian univerjiities. 

I would suggest the following centres : — Calcutta, Murshidabad, Comilla, Rajshahi, 
Rangpur, Barisal, Sylhet, and Gauhati 


Williams, Bev. Garfield. 

(i) Dacca University Report : — 

Chapter Entrance qualifications.” This chapter begs the whole question» 
Entrance qualific&tions are the most vital of aJl university questions to«day» 
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Chapter YI . — Its junior course in arts should be a school course preparatory to 
university training and should be completely outside the University. 

Chapter VII. — llie honours courses should be the normal university courses. 

Chapter K///. — ^It is not clear where control of “ the instruction and study ” lies. 
Presumably, the authority is divided in practice between the collie and a 
rather nebulous department. In my opinion, this would be hopelesa It 
must be one or the other, and should be, in my opinion, in the hands of the 
various departments of the University. 

(P. 37.2. You cannot treat a Calcutta matriculate as an undergraduate. He 
is a schoolboy at the level of, at most, the “ Remove ” form of an English 
Public School.) 

Chapter IX. — Examinations should be departmental and considerable latitude 
allowed in their method. 

Chapter X. — ^An astonishing omission in “ (2) — number of staff required ” is the 
lack of all reference to research work on the part of professors. 

I am absolutely opposed to members of the Indian Educational Service as such, hold- 
ing university appointments. All the University staff should be under the 
University, and paid by the University, and have no other authority. A brief 
glance at the staff scheme on pp. — 53 reveals the fact that all the teaching 
in the Dacca University is to be controlled by the Indian Educational Service, 
which would bo utterly stultifying to the growth of any university 
« institution. 

(ii) When we have decided on the best type of University to establish in Bengal 
then it is of the very essence of all schemes for the solution of the present 
problem to multiply such imiverdties in Bengal. 

Note. — ^My chief criticism of the Dacca scheme, is that it does not attempt to go to the 
root of the problem. Let us first attempt to find out where the trouble is really situated. 
We may finil, when we have really diagnosed the case, that the disease is too far advanced 
to admit of successful operation, but let us, at any rate, try and find out what the disease 
is before we prescribe a most expensive treatment which may have no power at all to 
stop the advance of a disease whose nature we have failed to perceiva 

A clear idea should be gained of the developments of the university education which are 
likely to take place in Bengal in the future so as to find what distinctive geographical areas 
capable of becoming university areas actually exist in Bengal ; and to estimate to. what 
extent the development of universities in Bengal, outside Calcutta, may be utilised to 
relieve the congestions in Calcutta. ^ 

It must be borne in mind that the relief brought about by relegating intermediate 
classes to the new type of school be only temporary — for the niovement towards higher 
education is going to increase in power and in insistence and cannot be stayed. Vast 
extension of true university education is inevitable in this generation. It will never 
do to think merely in terms of Calcutta. We must think in terms of Bengal, a country 
with a population like that of Great Britain, and with an intellectual revival which is 
going'to be at least as rapid as that of Japan. 

Once the general lines upon which university development should take place are 
settled it will be comparatively easy to decide where and when the start is to be made.. 

JThe obvious geographical areas are : — 

(i) Rangoon ; 

(ii) Assam (Gauhati) ; and 

(iii) Bengal. 

(а) North Bengal. Rajshahi Division (? Dinajpur) ; 

(б) East Bengal. Trans-Brahmaputra — Dacca Division; 

(c) East Bengal. Cis-Brahmaputra—Presidency Division— Ranaghat or (a) Ber- 

hampur, or (b) Khulna ; and 

(d) West Bengal (West of the Bhagirathi river)— Burdwan Division— (a) Asansol," 

or (6) Midnapur. ^ 
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In any plan for the future, suggestions for the development of universities at these 
centres should now bo laid down and, in some oases, the development should actually 
be commenced. It will be found that the cutting-off of mufassal students from Calcutta 
and the placing of them in a more local university wUl be a^great help in the solution 

of the problem of the University in the city of Calcutta itself. 

In the case of Calcutta, medicine should be developed on the present site. Law 
should also remain in the city. Probably also commerce, pedagogy (on its practical 
side), and possibly teclmology, should remain in the city. But the great bulk of arts and 
science teaching and the accommodation for students so taught should take place in 
collies to be built up on a new site in the environs of Calcutta whore room for develop- 
ment will be possible. Indeed, so great is the development of Calcutta likely to be that, 
unless universities elsewhere in Bengal can bo rapidly brought into existence and 
made popular, then it is a question seriously to be dobat^ whether plans should not be 
laid for more than one university in Calcutta. {Cf. some of the larger American cities.) 

The new University, as far as possible, should be residential in character and its 
buildings should be situated just sufficiently outside Calcutta as to make residence a 
real advantage and near enough to Calcutta to make it possible to utilise such educational 
aids as the Musemn and the Imperial Library. 

New universities elsewhere in Bengal would naturally be residential 
In all cases, an attempt should be maae to approximate to the type known as the 
unitary university. Where a university can be started de novo, as in Dacca, and in any 
of the centres suggested above, it will bo possible to start the universities on ideal lines, 
but in Calcutta this will be impossible. 

It is believed that in Calcutta a compromise is necessary, and that some way must 
be found to preserve the traditions of individual colleges within the new unitary University, 
This is possible by means of an agreement made at the time of the reconstruction of the 
University between the colleges which remove to the new site and the new University 
of which they will form a part, an agreement whereby each college shall hw© certain 
rights of nomination to professorial chairs within the University. Without some such 
arrangement as this, it is believed that antagonism to the scheme will be insurmountable. 
Some such arrangement is not ideal, but inevitable. 


Williams, T. T. 

The scheme which I assume is to be considered is the one in the report of the 
oommittee of 1912. ^ There are a number of points which I wish to bring up on the 
proposed Dacca University : — 

(a) I do not agree with the report that no separate entrance examination should be 
instituted for the Dacca University. My reasons are these : — 

(1) I do not think it best that one imiversity should be obliged to accept the 

entrance qualification set , up by another, for it hampers the freedom of 
decision and choice whic^ should rightly- belong to the University in fram- 
ing its scheme of courses, and in the selection of its students. It would 
be advantageous, especially at the beginning, to' accept the Calcutta 
matriculation as a qualification for entrance and to have a matriculation 
examination at Dacca also. 

(2) I do not think it a right policy to deprive the University of fees which, as^ 

lime goes on, may form a valuable part of the University income. 

(3) The objections raised in the report do not appear to me to have the weight 

which is apparently given them. Schools, at present, work for the 
Calcutta matriculation, for there is no alternative. A good alternative 
would bo an advantage to schools. The standardising of this examination 
has certain advantages, but the disadvantages of uniformity and monopoly 
are far more serious, and do not make for the best in school teaching. 
The University is not the best authority for the “ recognition ” of schools . 
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This ought to be done by the Education Department and the same 
department might, with advantage, set up a school-leaving examination. All 
schools so recognised ought to be allowed to send up candidates for either 
the matriculation or for the school-leaving certificate according to the bent 
and traditions of the school. 

^4) The entrance examination and its results are of utility in advising students 
regarding their future courses, and also in selecting men for the award of 
scholarships and prizes. 

ijb) The work in the inteimediate stage should bo more of the character of the work 
done in good secondary schools at Homo ; the University should be organised 
with this in view. At this stage, the ordinary college lectures to large classes 
are not suitable. Classes of not more than 40 students, with teachers, not lec- 
turers, are required. A few good teachers having experience of the best 
schools would soon organise this part of the work. They would, in time, have 
an influence on the reaching in secondary schools in the country, and, 
being in contact with - others doing more advanced work and perhaps assisting 
in B. A. work themselves, their interest and enthusiasm would be sustained. 

Assuming that 800 students will bo working here for their intermediate examin- 
ations these can be organised into two schools of 400 each, with 10 classes of 
40 students in each. The two schools will work on the same broad lines, 
but the weight, or time, given to the subjects will differ. One school would 
be mainly for science and the other mainly for arts. I suggest as a scheme 
of studios the following : — 


Arts schools 

English (with conversation) 
Classical language (Sanskrit, 
Arabic) .... 

Bengali or Urdu • • » 

History 

Geogr'aphy .... 

Mathematics 

Science .... 


(or college), 

« • • 
Persian, or 


5 hours per week. 


5 

3 

5 

2 

5 

3 


»> »» 9P 

l> 99 99 

99 99 99 

99 99 ff 

>1 f> 99 


Total . 28 


English 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Chemistry 

History 

Geography 

Bengali or Urdu 


Science school, 


. 6 hours per 

• »» I* 

• fl M » 

• fl »f If 

• 2 »» II 

• 2 II II 

• 2 I, ,, 


week 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


Total . 28 . 


I d^b not think that our specialisation should take place in the intermediate 
stage. For that reason, I include history, geography, and Bengali in the science 
school courses and mathematics aiid elementary science in the arts school 
course. The science would not be as advanced as in the science school, but 
’ sufficiently real to make it a study, and it might include chemistry and physics. 
'The geography would include the ordinary school geography with commercial 
geography. 

in these schools it would be necessary for teachers to be prepared to teach more 
than one subj eck On such an assumption there would be required five teachers 
in each of the subjects, mathematics, English, and science in the science school 
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and five teachers in each subject, English, history, and mathematics (or 
classical language)* in the arts school. These teachers would divide the 
subsidiary subjects between themselves. It would, thus* be necessary to have 
fifteen teachers and a principal for each school, at a cost of about 40,000 
per annum for each. It would be well to recruit three at least of the teachers 
of English in England. 

These two schools can bo easily accommodated in the old Secretariat. Th^' 
ground fioors of the two end wings will give ample room. If a third is found 
necessary, it can be housed in the central wing between the main building 
and the Muhammadan dining-hall. Seventeen rooms, 24' by 24', can be made 
on the ground floor of each wing. Rooms of about the above dimensions will 
be required. There wiU be, therefore, ample room for the arrangements for 
class-rooms, common-rooms, etc. There will be no room for laboratories. 
The present laboratories, with the extension they will be able to make on re- 
moving the Engineering School, will be sufficient. Two hundred and forty 
intermediate students now take chemistry at the Dacca College. It will be 
necessary to alter the positions of some of the partitions in this part of the 
building. These structural alterations will not be expensive — some Bs. 2,000* 
to Bs. 3,000 for each school. 

The class-rooms ought to be furnished with good, suitable desks, with lock-up 
tops, and each have its proper complement of school furniture. A student will 
sit in the same room and at the same desk for the whole year. In such a 
school it will be possible to set periodic home work, essa3rs, etc., and to get it 
corrected regularly. Also students who show ability during the two years can 
be allowed to proceed further with their studies, and they may be selected 
for honoprs and pass courses in their B.A. An extra paper of more difficult 
character in each subject might be set for those who intend taking honours 
in their B.A. 

If such schools are established at Dacca then it follows that similar schools 
at other towns might, in time, be affiliated to the University. For example 
the Mymensingh and Comilla Colleges, if prepared to establish such courses- 
and organisation for their intermediate work, might become schools affiliated 
to the I.A. standard. The rules for affiliation should be stringent and rigor- 
ously observed. It is possible, also, Jbhat certain high schools could be properly 
organised for the I.A. work. 

I am of opinion that such schools ought to work from 7 to 10 a.m. and from 2* 
to 5 p.M. I see no reason why these times are not adopted, for* except the 
general rule prevailing in Government offices^ I think that the earlier hours 
suit the climate and the general conditions regarding meals which obtain 
in Bengal. 1 am very much opposed to keeping students at work from 10 to* 
5 without a break. I have occasionally found students attending five or six 
lectures consecutively. Their only reason for doing so is to obtain the 
requisite number of attendances. It is a waste of time and an injury to theiif 
he^th* A time-table of a school, as I contemplate, will allow for afternoon 
intervals for ^ercise and play. 

I think that the improvement we require in secondary schools in Bengal can- 
be brought about by establishing in the University a few such schools which 
will become models. In time, some of the students who pass through them> 
will themselves become teachers in secondary schools. I do not think much 
improvement can be effected by rules and regulations without, at the same 
time, creating the demand for better methods and paying for them. 

(c) Reverting to the matriculation examination, I think that it would not be in- 
advisable to make some attempt to meet the language difficulty in ther 
University by an. alternative examination. For example, a soheme similar 
to the one outlined here might be adopted. There should be the two matriO ' 
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ulation examinations, one conducted entirely in English, with the papers on 
English of a higher standard, and one in Bengali or Urdu, with the English 
papers of a lower standard. The other subjects would be similar, if not a. 
little more difficult, for the vernacular candidates, and include the usual sub- 
jects. These* might be designated A and B matriculations. 

Students who pass in A (English) would be allowed to proceed for a degree in 
any subject taught in the University. Those who pass in B would be allowed 
to proceed only for degrees in Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, English (as a classic), 
economics, history, and philosophy. I understand that history, philosophy,, 
and economics could be taught in the vernacular up to the B.A. standa^ 
without much difficulty at present. As time goes on, and as books are 
written or translated into Bengali, other subjects could be thrown open for 
a degree. It would be necessary to organise a vernacular intermediate school 
on the lines indicated above for. arts students. 

Beyond the degree stage, and for some time to come, it would be necessary to. 
know English and, probably, it might be found that many B. A.’8 with ver- 
nacular degrees will have learnt sufficient English to proceed to the M.A.. 
Some provisions to ensure such proficiency would be necessary. 

I feel that the stimulus which the University should give to intellectual life in 
Bengal is weakened and limited by making English the sole medium of higher 
education. The real initial difficulty would be found in the desire, which 
nearly all those who seek university degrees have, of learning English! To> 
attempt to start a University here with Bengali as the sole medium of instruc- 
tion would be fatal to its success, but provision for the expansion and culti- 
vation of the language for University purposes ought to be made. 

(d) I do not make any proposals about the B.A. and M.A. work. I think that the 

cliaracter of these will depend upon the quality of the students who come up 
for their degrees, and upon the staff. Regulations have only a minor influ- 
ence and define the limits, rather than the standard, of the examinations. It 
will be necessary to build up a good tradition, rather than impose outside 
chocks. 

(e) Considering the constitution of the University, I believe that it should be an. 

autonomous University. As far as possible, it should have complete authority 
as regards finance. Government paying a fixed annual sum (a consolidated 
grant), and the remaining revenue needed being obtained from^ fees and other 
ordinary University receipts. I suggest also that the open land in Amlapara 
bo built upon and the proceeds of leases given to the University. The Uni- 
versity should be the final authority for all expenditure, within the terms of 
its charter. Carefully prepared budgets and acebhiits ought to be published 
in readily available form. This financial control and responsibility will 
induce real economy in education and, I believe, it will induce private donois 
to assist in founding chairs, scholarships, etc., and in the erection of build- 

The appointment of all teachers, lecturers and professors ought to be made by 
the University and, as a safeguard until the University is well established, 
the confirmation of these appointments might be left with the Governor of 
. Bengal, whom I assume will be the chancellor. 

The University ought also to have complete control of the courses of study, the 
standard of examination, and the like academical matters. 1 do not think 
that a senate of which a large number of high Government officials is members< 
is best constituted. 

It is not because they are Government officials, but because membership of a 
senate and other academic bodies tends to become honorary, and especially so 
by men who are fully occupied in other direotions. 1 think it would be far 
.better to reduce the ex-officio element to zero and to appoint persons from 
official circles who happen tp be specially interested in university education. 
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There is the possible danger gf disorder, or of a subversive element arising in 
the University. Government can always institute enquiry and withdraw its 
grants if need be. In all universities wWe thought is quickened and youth 
and inexperience abound men holding impracticable ideas, and even sedi- 
tious notions, will bo found. It is better to rely upon the good sense of the 
bulk of those who constitute the University to combat subversive ideas, 
and upon the ordinary processes of law to moot disorder. 

(/) I shall suggest what I consider to be a good arrangement of tho buildings and 
sites here available for the University. 

(1) The School of Engineering should be placed in the Press buildings. These 
wore built with concrete foundations for the use of heavy machinery. 
They are large, and in the compound there is room for workshops and 
smithies. The building would please the heads* of many engineering 
colleges in Great Britain. The School of Engineering should bo allowed to 
develop into a college for preparing students for degrees. The land 
to the north or the west would be suitable for the Engineering School 
hostels. 

{2) The hostel now occupied by tho Engineering School students should be 
given to Muhammadan students. They will thus get a hostel in every 
respect as good as tho one occupied by the Hindus. 

(3) The li^nginocring School building on the cast of the Dacca College should 
be made into one of the science laboratories. This extension would give 
sufficient room for a while and, in time, extensions might be made by 
adding wings to these buildings ; or, what would bo bettor, new labora- 
tories could bo built on the present Dacca College playing-fields. 

^4) On removing the students of tho Engineering School from tlio* hostel there 
will bo accommodation for about 400 students in the two hostels in 
tho college compound. This would be almost sufficient for the present 
Dacca College students in controlled residence. 

Daccir College hostel 194 

Hindu Secretariat hostel . . . • . . .110 

Muhammadan Secretariat hostel 100 

404 

When the University comes we shall very probably require residential quarters 
for about 1,200, assuming that about 2,000 students are admitted. To .house 
these students tho land to the west of the Secretariat can be utilised. There 
. is room there for eleven hostels, with a football-field, two tennis-courts, and 
a badmmton court attached to each — ^hostels, built for lOOjstudents each, 
convenient in size. Such hostels can be properly superintended by one 
superintendent and an assistant. Larger hostels tend to become un- 
manageable. It is not -advisable to make them smaller, firstly, on account of 
increasing cost and, secondly, I think a hostel of 100 students gives sufficient 
variety and number to organise reading, literary, and debating societies ; 
also they are about the right size for the organisation of games. If the hostel 
18 too small these clubs and societies tend to fall flat and lifeless. The kind 
of building which I think would be suitable, t.e., until funds are found for more 
permanent structures, would be one on a cemented plinth, with iron frame- 
work and bamboo-mat walls. These buildings are much cheaper than brick 
and I hear that they answer extremely well where tried. They can be built 
neatly, with every arrangement for cleanliness. As far as possible, the tanka 
in this area ought to be arranged for the students’ use. Bathing in tanks ia 
a good and heathy practioe common in the country, and it is much more 
satisfactory to arrange these tanks for bathing, then, as mere landscape 
•decorations. On the small map which is appended I show sites for eleven 
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such hostels. It seems to me that the three gateways to the Secretariat could 
be utilised and extended for hostels. The gate-house would form the 
superintendent’s quarters and the students* rooms would bo around a 
quadrangle, with the present gate-house as an entrance. If brick buildings* 
are to be built these gate-houses could bo extended, continuing the same 
style of architecture. There is ample room for such hostels near these 
gate-houses and, although I am afraid certain of my friends will object, I 
think that good buildings placed at these gate-houses will add, rather than 
detract, from the general scenic effect. 

One hostel can also be built on the plinth which was laid down two years age 
for a physical laboratory. This site, I think, is too far off from the teaching 
. centre to be convenient and until new laboratories are built on the playing 
field of the Dacca College the existing labs with their gas and water 
installations ought to be used. 

The whole of the Secretariat and the great dining-hall at the back will be^ free- 
for teaching purposes. The great dining-hall ought to be used as an examin- 
ation haU, which is badly needed at Dacca. There is a very large number 
of rooms in the Secretariat — about 50 on each floor. The ground floors of 
the two en^ wings could be used for the I. A. and I.Sc. work, as outlined* 
above. The other rooms could be used as lecture-rooms for the B.A. and M.A. 
classes. A set of them could be used as a library for general reading. If it- 
is proposed to accumulate a great library for research work the Dacca College 
main building could be used. I do not think such a library can be collected 
for many years to come and the kind required can be easily housed in the 
Secretariat on the top floor of one of the wings. I do not think the library 
ought to be far away from the lecture-rooms. The professors’ rooms, with 
“ seminars as they are called in Bengal, ought to be near the rooms usually 
used for lectures by the professors. 1 do not think they are advantageoqsly 
placed in a row at one end of the building. In the seminars, the ordinary 
books of reference on a subject should be placed, with cupboards, etc., for any 
charts, maps, etc., which are required in the department. The room would 
also be used for small classes and by students who are permitted to work there. 
It should be a kind of consulting room for professors and students. For 
private reading the library will be available, if properly arranged. 

(p) New Government House should bo used as a senate iiouse and for University 
offices. It is too largo and inconvenient for any vico-rhancellor, whom, I 
assume, will be a person who cares more for the quiet of his own house than 
for the forbidding regal splendour which Government House would offer him* 
One of the excellent large houses in Babupara would appeal to the ordinary 
University professor who might become a vice-chancellor. Of course, if 
the vice-chancellor be expected to live in his cap and gown, as a kind of papal 
dignitary. Government House would suit him ; but I would not envy him. 
(h) A certain realignment of roads will bo necessary to make the best use of the 
Babupara site, and to provide for a possible extension as time goes on. 

(A) The road running in front of the old Secretariat ought to be continued as a 

straight road until it reaches the old Hindu tomb near the long tank by the 
second member’s house. From that point on it ought to run along the old 
, railway track between the first and second members’ houses, and then 

beyond. This road would make the main or the grand avenue for the 
University. It will be, as it is already, a road with considerable traffic 
from the town to the villages north of Babupara. 

(B) A road ought to be made through the college compound, south of the college 

tank, running from a point north of the Public Works Department office® 
to the south-east gate-house of the old Secretariat, and the present road 
which runs south of the compound ought to be closed. This change 
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would give two or three excellent building sites for a hostel or for extend- 
ing the present Museum. 

(C) Some minor road alterations would also bo profitably made without great 
expense. 

The following principles ought to be observed in planning the University at 
Dacca : — 

(1) Those buildings which are to be used for lecturing and other aeademical work 

ought to bo within easy walking distance from each other. There i^ould 
be not more than five minutes* distance from one extreme to the other. This 
can b6 arranged for at Dacca. 

(2) The buildings, with their compounds, ought to be well arranged for the^ purpose 

to which they are applied, and not sacrificed to geometrical ornamenta- 
tion ; especially so as to the compounds and the roads. 

(3) The amount of land to bo kept as a garden, with m6wn lawns, flower beds, 

and shrubs ought to bo relatively small. Badly kept, they are intoler: 
able eyesores, and to keep large areas in order costs a great deal. 

(4) Buildings used for residence and for teaching ought to be kept apart. To 

use the Secretariat and Press buildings for hostels or residential quar- 
ters, and, at the same time, for lecture-rooms and class-rooms, is an 
extremely bad an*angement. 

^6) In planning students’ residences the following should bo kept in mind : — 

(а) The hostel should be built for 100 students, with a reasonably large house, 

for a married member of the staff (in the Provincial Service), who acts as 
superintendent, to, live in. Also quarters for a junior lecturer (unmarried) 
should bo provided. 

(б) The buildings with accommodation ought to make it possible for 

students to live a little above the ordinary prevailing standard which 
obtains in their class ; but buildings and accommodation much above 
this standard are not desirable, neither on account of cost, nor on 
account of their disappointing effect in after life. 

(c) Each hostel ought to have near at hand play-fields, tennis, and badminton 

courts. These can, in most cases, bo arranged within the same com- 
pound. 

(d) Each hostel ought to have its common-room and sick-room. 

(c) It ought to be possible to ‘ gate * the hostel. 

{6) As regards the realignment of roads the following ought to bo kept in view : — 

(а) The present roads, with the avenues, ought to be disturbed as little as 

possible. 

(б) Communication with the teaching centre (Secretariat, etc.) and the hostel 

ought to be good. 

(c) Communication from Dacca town to the University area ought to be 

improved. 

(d) Changes of direction in roads, to save cost of future upkeep of roads and to 

give compact sites for hostels, ought to be made. 

{%) The area south-west of the railway, which in the Dacca University report is 
assigned to playing-fields, ought to be utilised, as suggested by Professor 
Goddes in his report on town-planning in Dacca, for further building pur- 
poses. There is felt in Dacca the want of good residential building sites and, 
if a large University does eventually 'arise, the need will be much greater. 
Extensive plajdng-fields are n6t needed at such great distances from stu- 
dents* residential quarters. This land is now partly laid out for building sites 
and can be made into an excellent residential part of the town where members 
of the staff, and even families which come with students to Dacca, >;an find 
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houses. . This land should be leased to individuals on condition that the houses 
erected are up to a certain standard, and the revenue so obtained can be ear- 
marked, for the University. 

(;) The area in the new Gavermnent House compound and to the east of the houses 
taking in the long curved tank and extending from the gate-hpuso to the nursery 
at the porth end, would form an excellent site for the proposed women’s col- 
lege. it will be near the teaching centres and it can be made secluded. Men’s 
hostels need no large grounds, but the women’s college ought to have ample 
garden .and playgrounds. A little alteration in the roads between the Dacca 
College and Government House would be advantageous by removing the 
awkward corner in front of the gates. 

{h) 1 think some attempt ought to be made to develope the School of Medicine at 
the Mitford Hospital into a Medical College of the University. A site might 
bo reserved for the purpose at HH in the map which is appended. A site 
Cor a hospital might also be found either on Abdul Gani Road or in Amlapara. 
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OmSlOiK s. 

(i) Wbit In your Tiinr» dionld be the rehrtlon between flie Uoifeiffly A«A oollegie 

tftnated 

(a) in the Univenity town ; and ^ 

(b) in either eentree of peynlatfon in tiie preeideney F 

(ii) Bow wonld yon propoee to enenre that erery i;:ftitntioi at whitfi itode/^ts are per* 

mitted to l(dlew the oonne tor a nnivenity degree it adegnately ftaited, and 
adeqnately eenipped P 

<iii) To what eatent do yon oonfider ii powdUe to grant to ooflegei some degree of free* 
dom in the dei^ of their oonises and, under proper salegnards, in the oondnot 
of the examinations of their students for university degrees F 
(i?) Should it be found praotioable so to orga lise the iateUeetnal resouioes of CHaloutta 
as to create a powerful centralised teadiisg uMvMty ia that city, how wonld you 
propose to deal with colleges not incorporated in that uoitersity F Wonld yon 
favour^— 

(a) the creation of a new controlling body to regulate the studies and examioationi 
of such colleges ; or 

(5) the maintenanceb as far as possiUe, of flie existing system ; or 

(c) flie estoblishment of a new kind of relattonship betwee i the 'Jniversity and such 

colleges* whidi should allow some autonomy to the latter F 


ANSWERS. 

Ahmbd* Maulvi EjBABiBUDDm. 

(i) I think colleges situated ^ 

(a) in a university town should be inoorporated in the University, 

(b) in other centres of population in the presidency should be federal institutions* 

(ii) I believe that by laying down definite conditions of affiliation and by periodical 

inspection by university inspectors it will be possible to ensure that every 
institution at which stjudents are permitted to follow the course of a university 
degree is i dequately staffed and equipped. 

(iii) Collies may be given some degree of freedom in the design of their courses 

within the limit of a certain examination requirement in respect of both quality 
and quantity, but 1 do not think it would be advisable to grant them any free- 
dom in the conduct of the examinations of their students for university degreea 

(iv) If it be found practicable to create a powerful centralised teaching university 

in Calcutta all the colleges in the city should be incorporated in that university, 
but, «as regards the colleges not situated in Calcutta, I would mainta n, as far as 
possible, the existing system, with a distinction between the degrees of interns 
and extems. 


Amot, Sir P. S. Sivaswamt. 

(i) The relation between the University and each of the affiliated colleges should,, in 
the abstract, be the same, wherever the latter may be situated and this was, in 
fact, the case so loi^ as the University was only an exiunining body, but the 
attempts of the University to convert itself into a teaolfing University by the 
institution of university professorships, university llibtureehips, inter-collegiate 
lectures, and the institution of a university lihraxy have necessar^y tended to 
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bring about a closer relation between the University and the colleges situated in 
the metropolis. Arrangements are often made for the repetition of university 
lectures in other centres also, but they cannot neutralise all the advantages 
enjoyed by the colleges in the University town. 

The University arranges for periodical inspection of the colleges in the mufassal 
and thus tries to secure an approximation on the part of all the colleges to the 
same external standard in point of equipment^ etc. Nearly all the first-grade 
colleges are represented on the senate of the University. Some amount of differ- 
ence between the relations of the University to the metropolitan colleges and its 
relations to those in the mufassal is unavoidable. 

(ii) By periodical inspection. 

(iii) Under existing circumstances, colleges can be given freedom only in regard to 

the text-books employed, or the methods followed, in teaching the syllabus 
prescribed. It is not practicable to allow each college to conduct its own examin- 
ations for university degrees. 

(iv) In my opinion, the proper line of advance is the strengthening of the position 

of the existing colleges in the matter of staff and equipment, the provision of 
a high standard of instruction in the Presidency College in every branch of 
knowledge other than professional, so that it may uphold its character of a model 
institution, and the provision of a separate university college (or by whatever 
other name the institution may bo called) for the encouragement of post- 
graduate study and research in all important subjects. 


Ali, The Hon’ble Mr. Altaf. 

(i) The colleges situated in the University town should, in my opinion, work in con- 

junction with the University. Whereas those situated at other places should 
be affiliated to the University, and should be subject to the control of the 
University. 

(ii) The University should lay down very definitely the staff each college should have 

and the minimum quaMcation each teacher should possess. 1 think, for th^ 
sake of efficiency, the University should also lay down the minimum salary 
which teachers possessing the prescribed qualifications should get. 

(iii) 1 would not give them any freedom in this matter ^t all. 

(iv) I think there should be a board of examination which should conduct the different 

university examinations. This board should be entirely independent of the 
University. 


Ali, Saiyad Muhsin. 

(i) (a) The colleges in the University town should follow the regulations of the Univer- 
sity in the matter of the courses of study and teaching. The University 
should have nothing to do with the general management of the collies, viz,, 
the appointment and dismissal of professors and teachers, the collection and 
disbursement of funds. It would, however, be much better if the University 
were the owner of all the colleges situated in the University town and, in this 
case every college should have a managing committee formed by, and res- 
ponsible to, the University. 

(6) The colleges in the mufassal should not be affiliated to the residential univer- 
sity. ^ey should be affiliated to a university of the existing system which 
should continue in Calcutta, p 

(ii) By creating a 'university inspecting agency for the inspection and supervision 
of collies, and by the withdrawal of recognition in the case of violation of rules. 
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(iii) At present, the granting of any independence regarding the framing of the curri- 

culum and the conduct of examinations for the university degrees will not be 
desirable. 

(iv) (a) Yes. 

{b) Yes ; save as regards the constitution of the senate, which should be formed 
on communal basis as far as practicable. 

(c) No, 

Au, Nawab Nasirul Mamalek, Mibza Shujaat, Khan Bahadur. 

<i) The relation should be that of general supervisor and examiner, indicating the 
course to be followed and setting up a standard for the teaching staff. Such 
colleges as can fulfil the requirements should be allowed to carry on their work, but 
for the highest degrees, such aa those of M.A. and M.Sc., arrangements might be 
made for the students of various colleges in Calcutta to attend lectures given 
by experts and specialists in different subjects. 


Allen, H. J. 

(i) The relation should be one of guidance and supervision and, if necessary, of punish- 
ment, and should be the same for all colleges, whether situated in the University 
town or elsewhere. I deprecate the idea of frequent interference or great central* 
isation. The Act of 1904 enables the University by a somewhat cumbrous 
process to control (or, more accurately, to influence by an expression of 
opinion) the birth of a college and to supervise its career ; it does not, however, 
give it power to punish, short of disaffiliation. This is too terrific a penalty to 
be employed, even were the ceremonial less elaborate and tedious than it is. 
Like the Commons’ right to withhold supplies, it is a sword that must rust in the 
scabbard. What is wanted is the pow^r of bringing an easier, and a 
lighter, pressure to bear upon a recalcitrant college. 

Another point in which the Act of 1904 is inadequate is that there is no provision 
for automatic disaffiliation by lapse. Once affiliated, a college must apparently 
remain a member — even if only a ghostly member — of the University tfil formal 
disaffiliation. It could cease for years to teach certain subjects or to prepare stu- 
dents for examination and then at its pleasure exercise its original rights. 

^ii) By calling for reports and by periodic inspection the syndicate is able to do some- 
thing — ^indeed a good deal. Had the syndicate also power to inflict penalties 
short of disaffiliation its influence would be more rapid in results. 

Xiii) I do not consider it possible at present to allow colleges freedom such as is here 
suggested. They would be exposed to tremendous pressure. In Madras the 
University at first left to principals freedom of matriculating candidates with 
school-leaving certificates. The result was most disastrous and the University 
has practically taken away the right. Though we have not quite gone back 
to the matriculation examination we are not far off it. The university course 
contains a series of locks and control of the look-gates must be retained by the 
University — otherwise the water will bank up with dangerous pressure in the 
last reaches. It must be remembered that the western view — that hopeless 
•candidates should be stopped at the beginning of the course— does not recommend 
itself in this country, where every stage passed has an economio value. In the 
long run, no doubt, a college or a university that* lets down its standard will pay 
the penalty, but the run is a long one and in the interval it will be receiving-^ 
not paying— a goodly harvest of fees and popularity. Is it fair to add to the 
crimes oommitt^ in the name of t* liberty ” this strain upon the eyesight ? 
ftincipals have surely a claim upon the University to be protected against 
even themiislves. 

o 2 
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Allen, Dr. H. N. 

(i) Some of the teachers of the colleges in the University town might act as uni* 

versity professors and lecturers, in addition to their college work. This would 
be difficult in the case of mufassal collies. 

(ii) By proper inspection from time to time. 

(lii) It shoiidd be possible to do something in these directions without risk of lower* 
ing the value of the degree. Each college could have its own question papers, 
set in each case by two examiners, one of w^hom would be a meknbCr of the college 
staff and the other an outsider, both being appointed by the University. Thus 1 
think it would be possible for the same outside examiner to act for all the 
colleges, though, no doubt, it might be difficult to arrange this. 1 think that, 
at first at any rate, the University should prescribe common courses for all 
colleges for the first two years ; for the last two years considerable latitude should 
be granted, particularly for the honours courses. The college courses for the 
degree examination should be approved by the University, and part of the 
syllabus would, no doubt, be the same for all colleges. 


Abohbold, W. a. J. 

(i) The University ought to consist of the colleges. They make up the University, 
and the idea of its being an outside body only connected with them by way of 
examination and inspection is wrong and will, if accepted, produce a state of 
things much like that which exists at present. The teaching staff of the collegea 
and of the University are its proper governors and the outside public should 
have hardly any representatives. Every principal of a college, for example, 
ought to be a member of the senate. 

(ii) By means of proper inspection. But the life of the colleges ought to be so much 

the life of the University that should there be anything wrong it ought to be 
at once manifest and be recognised as inconsistent with the conffitions of univer* 
sity life. 

(iii) Colleges ought to have as much freedom as is possible in regard to teaching and 

the members of their staffs should be the body from which the examiners should 
be very largely chosen. They should conduct periodical examinations in the 
colleges and the results of those examinations might well be allowed to have 
weight in the giving of the degree. The main responsibility, however, for the 
degree must rest upon the University as a whole. 

(iv) See my answer to question 4. 


Aziz, Maulid Abdul. 

K (ii) Affiliation, as at present, should be withheld unless every institution is adequately 
staffed and equipped according to the requirements of the students of all races 
reading in the college. To ensure this, two or more University inspectors belong- 
ing to the two chief races should be appointed to report, after inspection of every 
college, whether the institution fulfils all the necessary condirions for affiliation, 

(iii) Freedom to ever^y college in the design of its courses of studies and in the conduct 
of examinations may produce excellent students by competition of each college 
with others, if only university certificates be not made a test for entrance into 
Government service, as at present. But, if any freedom is given, and a university 
certificate remains as a test for service, as at present, it will, undoubtedly 
produce disastrous consequences. 

<iv) (a) I favour the creation of a new controUiiig body composed of professors and 
university men of both Hindus and Mussulmans and some outsiders. 
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Banerjea, j. E. 

.(i) (a) ,aiid (&) The relation should be the same as regards colleges in the University 
town and colleges in other centres of population in the presidency. Each college 
should be a corporation, with powers of internal management. The University 
should exercise only powers of general supervision to ensure efficiency oj educa- 
tion. 

^ii) By regular, periodical inspection and selection of competent men for the work of 
inspection. 

^iii) To ensure uniformity of standard, individual colleges should not he left free to 
conduct examinations of their students for university degrees. They may be 
allowed some freedom to design courses of study on the understanding that the 
courses and syllabuses prescribed by the University should be followed, but that, at 
the same time, they should be at liberty to impart instruction outside the courses 
and syllabuses as supplementaiy and additional instruction. 

i(iv) The ma.intenance, as far as possible, of the existing system, for it has operated 
well so far, in my opinion. 


Banerjea, Dr. Pramathanath. 

(i) So far as administrative control is concerned the relation between the Univers- 
ity and the colleges situated in the University town should be the same as that 
between it and the colleges situated outside the town. But, of course, stu- 
dents of Calcutta colleges would, naturally, have a greater share in the corporate 
life of the University than mufassal students, and would enjoy the advantages 
offered by. it in the shape of lectures and equipment to a much greater extent 
than the latter. 

•(ii) The University should possess the power of general control and supervision over 
all institutions affiliated to it. There should be a regular system of inspection 
of these institutions. The power of disaffiliation which is vested in the 
University would ensure conformity to the standard laid down by it. 

<(iii) Under existing circumstances, 1 do not consider it desirable to grant to colleges 
any great degree of freedom in the design of their courses or in the conduct of their 
examinations. But this may be possible when a considerable improvement 
is effected in the equipment of colleges and they are able to secure the services 
of a fairly large number of men of Ihrst-rate ability. 

<iv) In such a case, the colleges not incorporated in the University may be given the 
position of external colleges and be permitted to send candidates to appear at its 
external examinations. But, in my opinion, the University ought not to compete 
with the colleges by undertaking teaching work for any standard below the M. A. 
and the M. Sc. Of course, it must continue its teaching arrangements for advanced 
students, and for this there already exists the requisite machinery in the shape of 
the two post-graduate councils. The system of extension lectures, recently 
started, should also be developed, and special courses of lectures may be organ- 
ised for those who wish to acquire knowledge in a particular subject but do not 
desire to sit for any of the University examinations. 

Banerjee, Oauranganath. 

What we have to do now is to find a way of organising all the scattered forces at present 
employed in Calcutta, for the higher purposes of education, leaving to each of them the 
full use of its energies, untrammelled by external control, but joining to each of them the 
force of Ell the xest in labour towards many of its aims. This organisation would leave 
the work of thJ^iresent Calcutta University untouched. All the world would still find 
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in the University of Calcutta an examining body that would test the knowledge obtainedr 
no matter where or how; and that would give certain degrees to those able to pass suc- 
cessfully through certain strict and well-planned courses of examination. But let us not 
confound degrees obtained in this way with degrees obtained through a long oourse of 
seell-arranged university training. I would propose, then, to leave the whole present 
work of the senate of the Calcutta University untouched and to add to the University 
its missing half. This new part of the University should have a central body— a univers- 
ity chamber — ^which should be strictly representative. Every place of advanced educa- 
tion in or near Calcutta, in which students after the age of sixteen devote their whole time 
in successive years to serious preparation for the work of life, should send in proportion to 
its extent one or more representatives to this chamber, of which the faculties should at 
least be eight ; namely, of arts and of science, as each enters into the general course of 
intellectual training ; and added to these a distinct faculty to each of the great practical 
ipplications of them to the work of life. This w'ould give us faculties of law, medicine, 
mgineezing, education, music, and, 1 should add, commerce, agriculture, and industry. 
2ach representative should bo appointed only for three years, but there should be no 
estrlction upon reappointments. In this way, the teaching half of the University of 
iilalcutta — the highest interests, in fact, of advanced education in Calcutta^would be 
Diaced under the management of a large and influential representative chamber, working 
n full assembly by faculties, by committees, and by boards of studies, according to the 
lature of its business. This new controlling body, the University chamber, would then 
lupervise, see that every institution at which students are permitted to follow the 
course for a university degree is adequately staffed and adequately equipped, and that 
iome degree of freedom is^iven in the design of their courses and, under proper safeguards, 
n the conduct of the examinations of their students for university degrees. 


• Banekjee, Sir Gooroo Pass. 

(i) (a) and (&}. The relation between the University and its affiliated colleges 
should, in my opinion, be the same whether the colleges are situated in the 
University town or in other centres of population,, as any difference in their 
relation to the University may give rise to inequality in their advantages and 
disadvantages. 

There is, however, one difference between the relation of the University with colleges 
in the University town and with other colleges, which have recently been created 
by the new scheme of post-graduate teaching, under which the privilege of 
affiliation in post-graduate teaching has been withdrawn from all Calcutta 
colleges, and such teaching has been centralised in the University, while 
colleges outside Calcutta still retain that privilege. This scheme which some 
of us opposed has been sought to bo justified on the ground of necessity, it 
being deemed necessary for the efficiency of work and economy of agency that all 
post-graduate teaching in Calcutta should be undertaken by the University, 
and it being deemed, at the same time, obviously necessary that colleges outside 
Calcutta should, for the convenience of students outside Calcutta, continue to 
conduct such teaching. This will, no doubt, place colleges outside Calcutta in 
regard to post-graduate teaching at a disadvantage compared with the University 
post-graduate teaching department, which will be conducted, as well as controlled^ 
by the University. To reduce the inequality of relation with the University 
within the narrowest limits the conduct of this department has been placed 
in the hands of two councils, one in arts and one in science, and not directly 
in the hands of the syndicate and senate, which are the controlling authorities 
for all post-graduate teaching in and outside Calcutta. But the vice-chancellor 
and members of the syndicate are not excluded (as they ought, in my opinion 
to"*!^) from the councils of post-graduate teaching. Unless they are so ex- 
cluded it would not be easy to convince all parties concerned that the vice- 
chancellor and the syndicate as the executive authorities of themJniversity will 
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Banebjee, Sir Gooboo Bass — contd . — Banebjee, Jaygofal. 


be able to do even-handed justice to the University post-graduate teaching 
college and colleges outside Calcutta in matters relating to post-graduate 
teaching. 

(ii) The existing system of inspection by the University inspector of colleges in as- 
sociation ndth one or two members of the senate will, 1 think, ensure that affiliated 
colleges are adequately staffed and adequately equipped if the system is regularly 
worked. 

(iii) I do not consider it possible, nor would it be desirable even if it were possible, 

to grant to colleges any degree of freedom in the design of the courses of study 
or the conduct of examinations for degrees. The grant of such freedom will de- 
stroy^ uniformity of standard, introduce play of personal predilections which may 
degenerate into personal caprice, give rise to needless complications and neces- 
sary conflict with university authorities, and weaken public confidence in the 
value of university training and university degrees. 

But I do not consider the grant of any such freedom needed in the interests of 
education, much as it may be desired by our natural instinct to be free from 
control. It is the leading professors of important colleges who chiefly compose 
the boards of studies, the syndicate, .and the faculties by which the courses 
of study and schemes of examination are designed ; and what is settled by the 
combined wisdom of them all need not be unsettled in its working by the 
individual will of any. 

(iv) 1 do not consider it desirable to have any larger or more pomrful (as distin- 

guished from more efficient) centralised teaching university in Calcutta than what 
has been in effect created by the recent post-graduate teaching scheme. Any larger 
centralised agency may be mechanically more powerful, but will. not be intellecU 
ually more efficient, because a very large organisation must necessarily have to 
substitute mechanical rules for personal supervision to a large extent. 

(а) Nor would I favour the creation of any new controlling agency, which would 

give rise to complication. 

(б) But I would favour the maintenance of the existing system, with the recent 

modification introduced by the post-graduate teaeffing scheme, subject to 
the qualification indicated in my answer to (i) supra, that the vice-chan- 
cellor and members of the syndicate should not be on the councils of post- 
graduate teaching. 


Banerjee, Jayoopal. 

(i) (a) For M.A. teaching a centralised university college, maintaining at a high 
cost a well-qualified staff in sufficient numbers and well-equipped libra- 
ries, laboratories, and museums, and making adequate provision for students 
residence amidst healthy surroundings and in a truly academic atmosphere 
under proper guidance and in close touch with their professors, appears 
to be the ideal for the future. 

This system may be adopted in a modified form even for B. A. honours teaching, 
for which the present standard is insufficient and low. Inter-collegiate co- 
operation and help, wherever available, should be largely provided for, 
and well-conducted colleges should be given the fullest opportunity of 
participating in the work of higher training. 

(h) Greater opportunities should be given to, not only heads of mufassal colleges, 
but to senior members of the staff to come into closer touch with the work of 
the senate. These colleges are not at present adequately represented on the 
senate. Their professors should have a yoice on the text-book committees 
, and on the boards of higher studies and examinations. From time to time 
they should bo allowed to represent in writing their views, suggest improve- 
ments, and generally give the University t£ benefit of their miffassal ex- 
perience- 
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(ii) Confi enoe in the < ov.^ming bodies should bo the rui ng idea. Feriodioal inspec- 
tion b qua’ifiad men apponted by th) University may oontinuo as now 
pr vided the inspection system is made less mechanical than it actually is. 
The University inspection ought to be more of a reality than what it is and the 
work should be entrusted to men of the highest qualifications calculated to 
inspire confidence in, and evoke respect f o”, their views, opinions, and suggestions. 
The University will, as now, exercise its discretion n granting or continuing 
affiliation according to the standard maintained by the colleges. 

(iii) This privilege should most cautiously be extended, if at all. On principle, it is 

highly desirable to grant some degree of freedom in the matters contemplated, 
blit the danger of a departure from the uniform and high standard aimed at by 
the University cannot be ignored without chances of disastrous consequences. 

Examinitions should continue for some time yet to be conducted by the Univers" 
ity, with the help of all the colleges. 

(iv) (a) No ; unless the new body is created out of the very men connected 

with the University and invested with delegated power simply with a view 
to relieve the University of a part of its work which, with advantage, may be 
assigned to a select body of its expert members. 

{b) Yes ; with slight modifications, where and when necessary. 

(c) No ; however highly desirable in the abstract, autonomy cannot for some 
years to come be granted to such colleges. 


Banerjee, Rai Kumumni Kanta, Bahadur. 

(i) (a) and (b) So long s th^ Ciiicutt University bo not modified all colleges should 
be adequately represented both in the senate and the syndicate. At present, 
rrufasFal colleges are very poorly represented. Each college, whether in Calcutta 
or elsewhere, should have at least two representatives in the senate, the principal 
being er officio, and one elected by the staff. 

(ii) There should be a sbmdiig committee of the syndicate or senate to whom the 

colleges and the inspector of colleges would report on the staff and equipment 
pcriodicallv At present, there is no definite policy of the University in this 
respect. O i ^ college may g t affiliation with one or two teachers in a particular ' 
subject in both ' wss and ho ^.on-s skMidards, whereas the University will insist' 
upon three men for pass affiliation alone in that subject for another college. 
Ill o ic college the University will allow one member of the staff to each two 
subjects, ’V here IS in another institution this will be considered a grave defect. 
The number of college inspectors should be increased so that each college 
may be inspected at least twic i in the year. 

(iii) In the present condition of the colleges I would not consider it desirable to grant 

any further degree of freedom. The syllabus should be wide enough, and the 
* teacher ^ should have sufficient freedom in dealing with their subjects, and they 
should take part in the framing of questions and in examining the answer 
books. At present, a teacher of the B. A. or B.Sc. classes, both pass and 
honours, i debarred from taking part in setting questions. 

(iv) The colleges not incorporated in the proposed teaching niversity of Calcutta 

should form another federal university, regulated by its own controlling body. 

(a) Yes * in the new controlling body each college should be adequately represented, 
{b) No. 

(c) The t){ichiig and the fed Tal universi^es may be under two d3centralised 
departments of one controlling body. This w411 have thd advantage of the 
ad io3 of the specialists in the te-vching university in the boards of studies 
oi f d ral iiniv rsitv. I am afraid a federal niversity will not have men 
of th ^ type that will be available in i teaching university. 




RELATION BETWEEN THE UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES. 
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Banerjbe, Mubaly Dhar — Banebjeb, Sasi Sekhab. 


Banerjee, Muraly Dhar. 

(i) (a) The colleges in the University town should be managed by the University. 

(&) The colleges in other centres of population should manage their own affairs^ 
subject to the control of the University. 

(ii) The colleges should be regularly visited by University inspectors. 

•(iii) By allowing the choice of several alternative courses of study and alternative 
text-books in the same examinations. 

^iv) (a) I should propose the creation of a new controlling body to regulate the studies 
and examinations, in which all the colleges should be represented. 

(6) No. 

(c) No. 


Banebjee, Sasi Sekhar. 

(a) There should be close touch between the University and the colleges in the 
University town. In fact, the colleges should constitute the University in a 
more real sense. The teaching staff should have an effective voice in the 
government of the University and the professors of colleges, whenever possi- 
ble, should be asked to take a larger share in the teaching that the University 
itself has to undertake. The residential system should be given large scope, 
as far as practicable, and the inter-collegiate relation made more real and 
effective. Inter-collegiate lectures and games may fee more fully developed. 
Ample provision should bo made for students of different colleges for meeting 
and mixing freely with the professors of colleges and of the University. The 
University library may be opened to professors and students under proper 
safeguards, and principals of collies may be made ex-officio fellows. To bo 
brief, the teaching and residential system should be developed as largely as 
possible. 

(&) In other centres of population the present relation, as defined in the Uni- 
versity regulations, may be maintained. 

<ii) In my opinion, the senior professor of each subject should be a man of high character 
and first-rate ability. Such a man may bo available from the teaching staff 
of the different colleges, as well as from the University. The junior staff of 
colleges may be recruited from theM.A. or M.Sc. graduates of the University, 
preferably those that have done some independent investigation. There will be 
available in a short time men in the University answering to the description 
given above, but the difficulty lies in their retention. Better prospects elsewhere 
or in other departments of service may draw them away. To guard against this 
evil, provision should be made for adequate remuneration. To safeguard the inter- 
ests of a college in case a professor leaves his college in the middle of a session, 
especially when a suitable substitute is not easily available, I should like to suggest 
the establishment of a University ; ppointments board, for supplying information 
regarding a likely candidate, whenever a vacancy may arise in a college. That 
the intercuts of the different colleges may be best served on the board it should con- 
sult the different colleges in regard to the selection of men for inclusion in the list 
of candidates for appointments. It may, in time, become a medium between the 
colleges and Government or other bodies so far as recruitment for service goea 
At present, the University exercises a certain amoimt of chnek by causing colleges 
to be periodically inspected by University inspectors and requiring them to 
report a case of a change in the teaching staff and specify the qualifications o| 
any member of the staff newly appointed. This check is^ salubrious and may 
be retained. ” 

<iii) To grant to colleges some degree of freedom in the design of their courses' and 
under proper safeguards, in .the conduct of the examinations of their students 
for university degrees, wovdd, in some, oases make colleges higher than the 
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University and afiord scope for a larger diversity of standards. So far as the 
same university goes, and so far as it relates to the same university degrees, 1 
think that a uniformity of standard should be maintained everywhere. 
Freedom may be desirable in the direction of specialisation. All colleges may 
not specialise in a variety of subjects, but it is possible for them to specialise in 
a particular branch of study, and it must be left to them to decide the line of 
specialisation. 

As regards freedom in the conduct of examinations, it may be allowed, of course 
under proper safeguards, at the B.Sc. practical examinations only. The note- 
books which students keep as records of their laboratory work may be 
valued according to the standard of work they show and taken account pf in 
the determination of the results of the practical examination. The practical 
examination, as it now obtains, may introduce conditions under which even the- 
best laboratory workers may sometimes halt. To give them sufficient protection 
against any unforeseen accident a value not exceeding 60 per cent of the marks 
should be attached to the laboratory work that they have gone through during 
their two years’ study at colleges. 

(iv) (a) Supposing that it is practicable to create a powerful centralised teaching 
university in Calcutta, I should like to favour the third alternative (c), — 
the establishment of a new kind of relationship between the University and 
the colleges not incorporated in that University, which would allow some 
autonomy to the latter. By virtue of incorporation in the University the 
Calcutta colleges will be in a somewhat favourable condition and ^vill, in 
consequence, enjoy a larger share of reputation as compared wnth the un* 
incorporated colleges. The latter should, therefore, possess some sort of 
redeeming feature in the shape of a greater freedom so that they may some- 
what develope in their own way and add to their imx>ortance. Such colleges,, 
while enjo^dng the privilege of being admitted to the degree examinationa 
of the University, may be empowered to grant diplomas of their own in 
special branches of learning. 

Should, however, the autonomy not refer to what I have stated above, but to 
such matters as the conferring of degrees, I fear the result will be disastrous* 
1 should then certainly be in favour of the second alternative— ws. (6). 


Banerjee, Sudhansukumar. 

(i) The relation should be the following; — 

(A) The University should be the controlling body of the colleges situated in the 

University town and in other centres of population in the presidency pro- 
vided the constitution of the University be so arranged that the colleges in 
the university town and other centres of population in the presidency are 
adequately represented in it. 

(B) The University should be the carrier of all progressive ideas to its constituent 

institutions, both in Calcutta and elsewhere. 

(0) The University should, in general, conduct the examination of the students of 
thediffisrent institutions. 

(ii) To ensure that an institution has been adequately staffed reasonable emolu- 

ments should be given to the professorial staff so as to attract men of the best 
ability, and the teaching staff should bear a definite proportion to th# number of 
students admitted into the institution. As regards the library and laboratory 
equipment of an institution a minimum stantod should be determined by the 
University and every institution must satisfy this condition. (This method 
actually obtains in the Calcutta University.) Whenever funds are forthcoming 
an institution should always endeavour to improve its equipment. 
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(iii) The University should determine a course in each subject prescribed for ita 

examination (as in the existing system), which should be regarded as the* 
minimum standard. The colleges should design their courses of instruction in. 
their own way so as to conform to the requisite standard, and may go beyond 
it if they so desire. 

In order to maintain a uniformity of standard and strict discipline in the conduct of 
examinations, the setting of question papers and the examination of the answer 
papers should be left entirely in the hands of the University (as in the existing, 
system). The colleges may hold, if necessary, a preliminary examination (which- 
may, or may not, be strictly in accordance with the standard laid down by the 
^ University) in order to test the fitness of their candidates for the University 
examinations, for the award of special college certificates of merit, medals 
prizes, etc. 

(iv) To adopt entirely the system existing in the Cambridge and Oxford Universities 

and to create a powerful centralised teaching university at Calcutta would not at 
all suit the present educational needs of Bengal. The system existing in the 
London University and the maintenance of the existing system at Calcutta 
should be followed with rigorous adherence. It may be remarked here that^ the 
new post-graduate scheme (recently introduced) is a salutary departure from the 
old system, as it has already helped the University to convert itself into a central- 
ised teaching body so far as post-graduate teaching is concerned. There- 
is every possibility that this centralised body will very soon compare favourably 
with any otter similar body both in Europe and America by its outturn of 
original investigations and advanced lecture work. 


BanebjeE; ITpendba Nath. 

There has already been a good deal of discussion of the status of a university. For 
he good of its alumni it is admitted on all hands that its independence is not to be 
effected by any means, or on any account, the more so as it has begn working in- 
Lependently to the best advantage of the country and the highest advancement of the 
lation ever since its foundation. It ought, however, to be a teaching and not simply 
,n examining University. It must, therefore, have sufficient control over schools and 
lolleges. As the appeals of teachers in cases of necessity are sometimes hardly attended 
o it is desirable to permit them to represent their cases through the school com- 
ttittees and the Director of Public Instruction to the University as the highest authority;, 
n all oases, their appeals to the University should be final. 

The funds of the school should be sufficient for its maintenance; the library and 
le laboratory should be well-equipped ; accommodation for students spacious ; quarters 
^ell- ventilated ; sporting grounds open and extensive ; and sanitary arrangements satis- 
mtory. The authorities should try their best to satisfy these conditions as far as 
racticable. 


Banebji, Manmathanath. 

(i) Recently, the University has taken over the post-graduate courses in the city 
under its direct control and has just been trying to become a teaching body, in 
addition to its original function of holding examinations. I think all 
Government colleges in the province should come under the direct control of the 
University and should be termed university colleges. This would, if given effect 
to, help the University to provide teaching to some extent at all the stages. The 
relation of these colleges with the universities will be quite different from other 
X colleges which are only affiliated to a university. On this principle, there would 
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be i wo classes of colleges in the University, one directly controlled by the Uni* 
versiiy and really forming part and parcel of it, and others affiliated to the 
Un versify which should be allowed to remain outside the direct control of the 
same. Thus, there would be university colleges and affiliated colleges all ovei 
t he province, irrespective of their location in the Uiiiversity town or not. Besidee 
this I would impress the desirability of a more frequent inspection of colleges 
affiliated to the University in the town and outside it. I am not in favour of the 
University absorbing all colleges in the University town and becoming a compact 
body for the town only, with other systems of control outside the town area. 

Ihe central University should also take greater interest in the control of the teach- 
ing of the graduate courses. Thus, the central University should be concerned 
s'^ecially with the examinations of theB. A., B. Sc., M. A., and M. Sc. standards 
of .he province and should devote its main attention to this business. The 
central University should delegate the power of holding examinations and the 
teaching of the prescribed courses for the matriculation and intermediate stages 
to divisional sections under certain conditions. The divisional boards or univers- 
ities, as these sections may be stylerl, should have jurisdiction of a local nature. 
This principle would give autonomy to the divisional universities on specific lines. 
The heads of unive.'. ity colleges and experts in particular subjects should form 
the executive oinmibtee of the divisional university, which should thus 
enjoy a large degree of autonomy. 

If this is carried out the congregation of students from different parts of the pro- 
vince to the central University town for education and examination will be pre- 
vented to a certain extent. It w’ould, moreover, lead much to the improvement 
of the educational centres of the division. 

<ii) The condition contemplated in this part of the question may be attained by a more 
rigorous enforcement of the regulations on the subject and a more thorough 
inspection of colleges at intervals, at least three times a year. A rule for the 
maximum number of Working hours of lecturers and their minimum pay, as well 
as the maximum number of students to be attached to a lecturer, is essential. 

iiii) As regard? the holding of, and the setting up of standards for, examinations, I think 
the freedom enjoyed in this direction by the colleges is sufficient, and I would 
only suggest that peiiodical examinations be more frequent, at least twice a 
session. I am opposed to college authorities being given a free hand in the 
seleciion of text-books outside the University syllabus. 

fiv) I am in favour of the maintenance, as far as possible of the existing system. 


Banerji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pramada Charan. 

The relations between the University and all affiliated institutions, whether situated 
in the Ui iversity town or elsewhere, should be the same. They should be subject to the 
control of the University and all of them should equally comply with the regulations 
of the Ui iversity. It should be ascertained by periodical inspections whether these insti- 
tutior 8 are adequately staffed and equipped. There should be, as now, a competent 
board of inspectors and, after cons d ring their reports, the University should determine 
what defects exist in each institution and point out the mode in which they should be 
remedied. If the colleges do not comply with the requirements of the University they 
may be di^ffiliated— v. holly or partially, as the case may be. This is the method pursued 
in the Ui iversity of Allahabad and it has ensured a good deal of efficiency. 

Unless V e can have teaching universities at different centres it would be impracti- 
cable to grant autonomy to individual colleges established at different places. There 
should be u» iformity of teaching and the same courses of studies must be pursued in each 
a ffiliated college. - The best method of improving the present system is to establish 
small teaching universities and to abolish independent colleges. 





RELATION BETWEEN THE UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES. 
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Banerji, Umaoharan. 

(i) (a) and (b) The relation between the University and the collies should be mure* 
intimate ; at least one representative of every second-grade college and at least two 
representatives of every first grade college should be on the senate of the- 
University. 

(ii) Every college where the students are permitted to follow the course for a univer> 

sity degree should be adequately staffed and adequately equipped. There can 
be no difficulty in the matter if the Government, the Municipality, and the- 
University provide sufficient funds for the purpose. Such aids are specially needed 
in colleges under private management. 

(iii) Every college preparing students for university degrees should have some degree-- 

of freedom in the design of their courses and also in the conduct of the 
examinations of their students. The following general principles may be laid 
down : — 

(A) The courses of study should be mainly selected by the University. 

(B) The courses of study should also be partly selected by the college staff. I pur-^ 

posely refrain from entering into details here. 

(C) A written test in certain subjects must be conducted, as at present, b^^ the Uni- 

versity. 

(D) A written test in some other subjects may be jointly conducted by the college 

staff and some examiners deputed by the University. 

(E) An additional oral tost may be introduced to be cond .ctcd jointly by the collegr> 

staff and some itinerant examiners to be deputed by tne University for tiie 
purpose. 

(iv) 1 consider it quite practical so to organise the intellectual resources of Calcutta. 

as to create a powerful centralised teaching university in that city. The colleges 
not incorporate in that University may be controlled by a new university o£ 
an affiliating type. 


Barrow, J. B. 


The question of the constitution of the University and colleges seems to me to be- 
intimately connected with the question of the number of students to be taught. As 1 
have clready indicated, 1 consider it impossible with our present resources to equip and 
staff mufassal colleges in a satisfactory manner if they are to remain as large and as numer- 
ous as they are now. I think, however, that if we aimed at quality, rather than quantity, 
the nunlber of college students would be greatly decreased, and many, if not most, of the 
existing mufassal colleges would be found to bo unnecessary. Until comparatively recently, 
England only supported two universities, both strictly teaching universities, with their 
colleges grouped together. The growth of large centres of population and the raising of 
the general standard of education have led to the establishment of a number of universities- 
in largo towns to supply local needs. That; surely, is the right and natural way for uni- 
versity education to spread.. The newer English universities supply a genuine demand for 
higher education, not a demand for graduate-factories. 

The point that should be emphasi. ed is that the smaller mufassal colleges (and, 1 believe,, 
many of the town colleges too) are only affiliated to the pass standard in most of the 
subjects they take. If it is admitted thai*^4he schools are ineffective, and that most of the 
work of small colleges consists in making up the deficiencies of the schools, it surely follows 
that the first thing to be done is to render the schools more efficient. The number of 
students who would want teaching beyond the school standard, if that standard were 
reasonably exacting, would probably diminish very greatly. It is noteworthy that many 
of the more capable boys now matriculate and leave school at sixtee > ; and not long ago- 
there was an attempt t6 reduce this nunimum age-Umit for matriculation. This tendency 
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to early departure from school is surely not due to the faot that at sixteen boys have 
learnt all that a good school could teach them. They leave because the schools do not 
** extend ** them, and because the matriculation examination is so easy that they are then 
able to pass it. The badness of the school teaching and the easiness of the matricula- 
tion test act and react on each other with disastrous effect. Success in the matricula- 
tion test does not mean that a boy is fit to cope with the subjects of study which are then 
put before him. 

It is possible that the idea of spending so many years of life on education, and post- 
poning the business of earning a living till well after the age of twenty, would remain 
generally unaffected by the most radical improvement in school teaching. If it were 
found to be so, and the number of college students did not diminish, still nothing but good 
could come of a resolute attempt to improve the schools. We should still be faced with 
the same difficulty of equipping and staffing numerous colleges with inadequate 
resources, but, obviously, the colleges with better human material to work on could do 
far better work. 

I believe, however, that the numbers would diminish. I should hope to see the mass 
of boys leaving school with a good general education, and a real grasp of modern English, 
such as they do not at present acquire. Those who then proceeded to college would be 
prepared to take up, and seriously pursue, some subject to a fairly advanced stage. They 
would, thus, be what we may describe as ** honours men’*, though with the elimination of 
the inferior type the distinction between honours and pass men would vanish. But, if the 
•distinction is to be retained, the least that should be insisted upon is that every college 
should be, as a matter of course, affiliated to the honours standard in every subject which 
it proposes to teach ; and that the proportion of teachers to students should be such 
that all I honours students would be sure of getting real individual help. I think also that 
it would be reasonable to ask for a higher rate ol fees from pass students to prevent 
them from cumbering the ground and hindering the work of the better men. 

I should expect to see, then, the disappearance of such colleges as are mainly doing 
pass work. Tho colleges that remained would be situated at the centres of large masses 
of the literate population. Outside Calcutta, tho Dacca College is the most obvious example 
of what I mean. It might be necessary also to retain, for special reasons, a college here 
■and there in an outlying area, for example, Assam, where the literate population cannot 
be described as large. Assuming the creation of a centralised teaching university at 
Calcutta, I should leave the control of these few colleges, which would have to be well- 
:Btafied, well-equipped, and well-provided with hostels, to the heads of the departments 
of public instruction, The director (or let us say the Directors of Bengal and Assam, in 
consultation) would appoint a committee to regulate the studies and examinations of this 
group of outlying colleges. In time, one would expect to see one college after another 
grow {Lnd mature and produce other colleges round it ; until, on due consideration, the 
Director felt justified in asking that the college or colleges at such and such a centre should 
have their own governing body to regulate the course of studies and examinatipns, i.e., 
until one college after another developed into a university. 

1 should prefer such a system of control by a departmental committee to a continuance 
of the present system of affiliation to a university at Calcutta, because 1 think that in this 
manner the principals and staffs of the outlying colleges would have a better chance of 
pressing their own views. The governing^ body of a university at Calcutta woidd 
probably be immersed in its own business and would, necessarily, be manned entirely 
by residents in Calcutta. Under a system of control by * a departmental committee 
geographical conditions would, of course, prevent frequent meetings ; but this would not 
be wholly a disadvantage since, presumably, the committee when it did meet would con* 
fine itself to matters of importance ; and as ^ the colleges concerned would be at a distance 
irom headquarters, no one of them could obtain a monopoly of control. 


Bastt, NAumitOHAir. 

(W) I would favour the maintenance, ae far as poaeible, of the existing system. 
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Basit, P. 


Basu, P. 

(i) (a) and {b) In both cases the University should be the controlling body through 
which the colleges would maintain the uniformity of standard. In the present 
system, for example, such uniformity in undergraduate work is essential for the 
proper conduct of the higher and post-graduate studies of the University. 

(ii) Adequacy of staff and equipment of every institution can be ensured by the Uni- 
versity : — 

Firstly, by framing sufficiently wide rules to cover all the individual cases of the 
various institutions. If any freedom of teaching be given to collies these 
rules should be elastic enough to give proper scope to this freedom, at the 
same time safeguarding any possible abuse. Thus, final judgment should lie 
with the University. 

Secondly, by regular and more frequent inspection by well-constituted bodies, 
under the control and guidance of the University. At present, the Univers- 
ity inspector of colleges presumes to do this duty. But this seems to be too 
great for one person. This office may be utilised and suitably expanded for 
the purpose. 

Thirdly, the minimum qualification of the teacher should be declared by the Uni- 
versity, and it should be rigidly enforced in spirit. For example, such rules 
Or customs are at present freely evaded by the colleges by giving the names 
of assistants or lecturers to the persons who do not reach the requirements 
of the inspector. This has a double effect. The University is deceived, and 
the teacher is allowed to remain, although he may be unfit for the work which 
he, in reality, apart from the name, actually peHorms. Again, the special 
name given to distinguish him from the professors or high-class teachers 
substantially helps the finance of the college by forcing these inferior persons, 
with an inferior appellation, to accept a very low — sometimes absurdly low — 
salary. The remedy must be effected by the University ; and this body must 
declare the minimum salary to be paid to the instructing staff. This is 
absolutely necessary, since the small pay, in its turn, can attract x>nly a 
mediocre teacher, and in any case it is not infrequent that he seeks other 
means to make up for his small and insufficient salary, thus wasting the 
time and energy which might otherwise have been available for the cause of 
the students and for independent investigations. 

<m) It would be calamitous to give to colleges the power of examining their own stu- 
dents for university degrees. Uniformity in courses of study is essential. 
The University ought to stand for a certain standard. All the universities of the 
world stand for such, and it should not be otherwise with the Calcutta University 
simply because it happens to cover a wide geographical area. This uniformity 
will be lost at once if the existing colleges possess the power of conferring degrees. 
It is not rare that a college maintains its standard merely because the University 
will not be satisfied with less. Nothing short of the present rigid control over 
the examinations, in which the colleges merely collaborate with the University, 
can be said to be proper safeguards against the evils which would be otherwise 
generated. 

<(iv} A teaching university in Calcutta need not, and should not, be entirely separate 
from the examining body. The past complaint against the Calcutta University 
* was that, it was merely an examining body, with no teaching functions. The reply 
to that legitimate grievance was the institution for teacldng on the nirt of the 
University. No good purpose can be served now by weakening it iSd having 
. , two such universities, one for teaching and the other for examination. This 
would practicfi^y reduce the teaching university to the position of one of the 
colleges. Or, if the colleges are given independent powers of conferring degrees, 
this would lead to the praotioiJ establislment of so many universities. The 
consequence would be oImos and an inundation of bogus degrees carrying no 
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training with it. The evils of such bogus degrees are illustrated by the not rare 
types of such universities in America, as well as on the Continent of Europe. 

Moreover, the resources of Calcutta, or even of the whole area covered by the Calcutta 
University, are not abundant enough to develope successfully two entirely differ- 
ent imiversities at the same centre. Further, being divorced from the function 
of teaching, the examining body would be subject to all the criticisms which were 
directed against the present University before it undertook its functions of teach- 
ing. As said in answer to (i) supra, even the post-graduate portion cannot, 
without detriment to the cause of education, be separated from the undergraduate- 
study, even if the contemplation be to relegate the latter to the examining 
university. Thus, my answers are as follows : — 

(a) Injbhe negative. 

(&) In^he afomative. 

(c) In the negative ; but the colleges should be given some autonomy, without 
undermining the uniformity of the standard of study, by reoiganising the- 
senate and the boards of studies of the University, where the colleges- 
cannot be said to be properly represented. The present antagonism of the 
colleges, which exists, in some branches, against the University, can be* 
smoothed away and proper imity of interest attained if this method of incor- 
porating the best elements in the colleges as part of the controlling agencies^ 
of the University be used in the existing systeig* 


Basu, Satyendra Nath. 

The University should exercise careful supervision through its inspecting officers- 
>ver the colleges in regard to their staff and equipment. The colleges should be granted a 
certain degree of freedom in the design of their courses and in the conduct of examinations, 
>roper safeguards being provided that the standards are not lowered or reduced, and no- 
kbuses occur in connection with examinations. 


Bengal liandliolders^ Afisociation, Calcutta. 

(i) The University should be in the position of an educational republic composed' 

of colleges in the University town and in other centres of, population in the* 
presidency. 

(ii) It is again a question of proper inclusion. Well-staffed and well-equipped coUqgee- 

alone, having regard to the subjects to be taught, should be included. 

(iii) Freedom in the design of their courses should depend upon their equipment.^ 

Examinations should be on broad lines, encouri^ing fre^om of teaching and 
study. There should be a committee of experts for framing and moderating 
questions and conducting examinations. The number of examinations should, 
be reduced. 

(iv) Clolleges not incorporated, and which do not seek affiliation, should be left 

alone. The University should be a corporate body, dealing with such college 
as constitute the republic. Independent collies may be left to work out their 
own schemes. 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

(i) The University should exercise general supervision, allowing freedom of aotiont 
to the colleges under it as far as it relates to internal management. This course 
is necessary also for stimulating local support with funds and other ways for the- 
cause of L^her education. 
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(ii) This matter must be left in the hands of the college authorities, subject to the 
guidance and review of the syndicate. .. 

{iii) This is neither desirable nor practicable. The courses and examinations of differ- 
ent centres will then mate^lly vary and, in that event, it will be impossible for 
the University to exercise a proper amount of supervision. 

{iv) Yes, it is practicable. 

The intellectual resources available in Calcutta should bo also made, so far as 
« practicable, available for the colleges in the muf assal. 

We would support the maintenance of the existing system, with improvements on 
the lines suggested hereinbefore. 


. Bethune College, Calcutta. 

<i) An important aspect of the relation between the Univer^ty and the colleges 
p is the representation of the latter on the former. Every affiliated 

IcSketic^* B. G. college should be represented on the senate by the principal 

Bhat^^rya, K. C. and one teacher elected by the staff. There should be a further 

cSowdiiu^, B. K. representation of teachers, by subjects, the teachers in each sub- 

K. B. ject forming an electorate for this purpose, which will return one 

' or more members according to its importance. 

If it is not practicable to establish a centralised teaching university in Calcutta the 
relation of the present University to the Calcutta colleges should be the same as that to 
the colleges outside Calcutta. 

The relations of the University to colleges (a) and (6) would be so different, that it 
would be misleading and altogether inadvisable to have the same 
Janau, ffl . L. University dealing with both sets of colleges. For the ‘ (a) ' 
colleges the University would not only be an examining body, but a teaching* body, provid- 
ing certain lectures which might be attended by students of any and all colleges. It 
would foster co-operation and a corporate spirit among all the Calcutta colleges, provide 
common-rooms and reading-rooms for the staff of such, promot% intellectual intercourse 
among them, and in eWy way be a real almi xmler to the colleges — ^hor children— 
ever devising fresh means of making them all feel a vital connection with her and with 
one another, and this for both present and past members of the colleges. In order to obtain 
this, the University should consist of representatives of each college and of other members 
and officers co-opted and chosen by them. Members of the senate, syndicate, ^and tlie 
boards of studies would all bo college representatives and such other people as the college 
representatives elected and co-opt^ as men and women best fitted, to help them to 
advance education in Calcutta on the broadest lines. 

In other words, the nucleus of the University would thus be the principals of all existing 
affiliated colleges, together with certain representatives of their staffs, and these would, by 
election, proc^ to obtain the necessary executive and other bodies required to work the 
University. 

For the * (6) * colleges there should be either new universities in the larger centres 
with an organisation similar to that outlined above, or one central examining univera- 
ity-r-say a “ University of Bengal,” which would deal with not only certain affiliated 
colleges, but with the private students. There should certainly be some method by which 
any man, who through having to earn his living unexpectedly during his earlier manhood, 
is unable to prosecute or complete his studies at a collie, can by private s^dy qualify 
himself fbr better work than he can get at the outset of his career. 

As certain centres of population became large enough fresh universities might be 
created and the University of Bengal would only deal with colleges at small centres 
and with pnvate students. ^ 

By a hi^ educational type of examinalion it could as oasily hold its own among the 
other universities, as the London University did. 
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(ii) The University will demand certain periodical returns from each college as to 
its staff and equipment and arrange for its inspection by a 
board of visitorB selected from the teachers of otiier 
colleges, there being a reciprocity among colleges in this 
respect. On these returns and inspection reports it will 
allow or refuse affiliation. It will lay down a certain fixed 
minimum as the condition of affiliation and leave the 
colleges free if this is satisfied. . 

For the * (a) * type of university outlined above the University itself would appoint 
Mia A T. * small body which would pay periodical visits (no^ annual. 
Bnav. s . triennial) to the constituent colleges. This body 

would report on all they found, buil^gs, staffs, laboratories, libraries. This 
report would be carefully considered and orders passed accordingly as to whether 
any alterations were necessary for continued membership of the University. 

The whole circumstances of any one case should be considered and no hard and 
fast rules framed which might result in the letter of the regulations being enforced 
and the spirit being entirely lost sight of. 

For new colleges a similar, but necessarily larger, body would be appointed. The men 
appointed on these bodies should be select^ for their power to distinguish 
between the essentials and non-essentials required for good work. 

The principals and other members of the colleges, being on tlie body that would con* 
sider the report, could bring forward their views in support of innovations, 
and the general spirit of tlie University should be to encom’age new methods — 
experimental departures from the usual routine with a view to recomipending 
to all the successful results of such originality. With the right men in charge 
it should be possible to have a vital unity of general standard among the colleges, 
instead of a dead conformity in details. 

To some extent, the adequacy of the arrangements in the colleges might be left to 
public opinion — ^when the number of impossible students is r^uced by a suitable 
initial or entrance test, when the number of colleges is adequate to the number 
of students, then those colleges that fall behind the average in any subject will 
find that the students choose other colleges. This is what happens at Home 
when there is a workable relationship between the numbir of students and the 
number of vacancies in the colleges. 


Sen, F. K. 

Hvkeijoe. B.Q. 

reply to question 9. 

Chowdhnry, B.E. 

Ghatterje^ E.B. 

Boy, ©.N. • 


The granting of a certain freedom to the colleges of the ‘ (a) ’ type would be done as 
j m A I. experimental innovations mentioned above ; the 

' ' schemes proposed by the colleges would bo placed b^ore 
the suitable university body and allow^ (or not allowed) to be worked for a 
definite length of time experimentally and then confirmed (or not) according to 
th :; decision of the same authority. 


(iv) If it is practicable to organise a centralised teaching^ university in C^utta its 
relation to the Calcutta colleges will differ from its relation 
to those outside Calcutta. It is then desirable that, for 
fixing the courses of study and oonduoting the examinations 
for Caloutta colleges, there should be a ooundl like that for 
post’gradu&te studies, as now establidied, which may be run 
almost entirely by actual teachers, every Calcutta college 
being represented on it by a certain number of teabhers dected by the staff. The 
powers o£ such a council should be clearly defined, and be subject to the control 
^ the senate in some specified matters only. An outside college in that case 
should be allowed to fix its own courses of study, subject to t^e approval of 


Ben, F. K. 
Mukeijee, B.Q. 
Bhattacharya^ K.G. 
Ben, F.C. 
Chowdhnry, B.E. 
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&e senate, and to oonduot its own examinations, with two examiners in every 
kibjeot, one a teacher of the subject in ihe college and the other an outsider 
appointed by the University. 

As stated above for collies in small mufassal centres, and possibly for certain 
ibri.i. k T types of colleges in Calcutta itself, another entirely separate 

Janau, mas . . ^ « University of Bengal *-^ould be instituted. The 

existing system should go entirely, being divided into two, as shown above, 
(c) See my answers to {i) and (u), eupram 


Bhadubi, Jyotibhushan, Dey, B. B., and Dutta, Bidhu Bhusan. 

(i) The relation between the University and its affiliated colleges may be considered 
from two different standpoints — ^teaching and administration. 

(A) There may be co-operatipn in the University town between groups of colleges or 

between individual colleges and the University, by an arrangement of common 
lectures for the B.A. or B.So. students, especially for those who take the 
honours course. This inter-collegiate co-operation may be extended to 
libraries and laboratories in special cases. 

(B) No change is necessary in the existing administrative powers possessed by the 

University over the colleges. If the staff and equipment be insufficient, the 
University has power to disaffiliate a college. Each college has to come up 
to the University for affiliation in each separate subject up to the standard of 
the different university examinations. 

(ii) The powers thus conferred by the Indian Universities Act of 1904 are ample 
if rigorously enforced. 

(Ill) While securing uniformity on the whole, some degree of freedom as regards teach- 
ing may be attained by the following arrangement. A teachers’ board, or 
teachers’ union, for each subject could be estabhshed in Calcutta and, thus; a 
common basis of agreement between the individual teachers serving in the 
various colleges might be arrived at. The University will delegate to these 
bodies the power of drawing up a suitable syllabus for e^h branch of learning. 

University examiners in some of the science subjects now set apart a certain percent- 
age of marks for record of the practical work done throughout the college 
sessions by each candidate. This system may bo cautiously extended, as far 
as practicable. A federal examining university may allow to its constituent 
colleges some degree of freedom as regards teachhig, but not as regards examin- 
ation. 

. The rules regarding the compulsory attendance at lectures by post-graduate students 
of the arts and law departments may be relaxed to some ext^t, as senior 
students should have ample time for home work and quiet thinking. 

(iv) The maintenance of the existing system is, on the whole, desirable ; but the colleges 
which are situated outside Calcutta, and which are incapable of taking part in 
the ooi^rate life of the University, should be allowed to teach only up to the 
pass standard of the B.A. and B.Sc. examinations, the Calcutta colleges only 
being allowed to retain the honours course. The University, at present, has 
sole charge of post-graduate instruction in arts, science, and law ; and if the 
* above scheme as regards the honours course be adopted, all higher teaching will 
be centralised in Calcutta (c/. London University system). This scheme is 
based on the assumption that Dacca will have a separate university. 


Bhandabhab, Sir B. Gt. 

Before considering the relations of the University to ooUeges situated in centres 
of popula^on other than the Umvendiy town I will premise that our ideal diould 
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be to have all colleges which are afi&liated to a university situated in the University 
town. Instead of having a number of other colleges scattered through the different 
parts of the presidency, there ought to be other universities in other parts of t^ie 
presidency to meet the educational demands in those parts, each of these universities 
having its affiliated colleges situated in the same locality as itself. Before ^s ideal 
is reached, and in the present state of circumstances, the professors in the' colleges 
situated in a university town who have attained eminence in their subjects should 
be called upon to deliver lectures in the University hall, open to all students of the 
colleges in the town. Intercommunication between the students and professors of 
different colleges should be encouraged and promoted. 

(i) Of) My reply is that colleges in the mufassal must necessarily be left without 
this advantage. 

(ii) The University authorities should require college authorities to provide an ade< 

quate staff, and should withdraw recognition or affiliation if they do not, or 
are not able to, do so. This is what is done in connection with the University of 
Bombay. 

(iii) In the existing state of circumstances, I do not think it possible to grant to colleges 

the sort of freedom alluded to in this part of the question. 

(iv) When circumstances render it practicable to create a powerful centralised univers- 

ity at Calcutta or (speaking of my province) at Bombay, I would, at the same 
time, create such or similar universities in other parts of the province, one in Poona 
for instance, for the.Deccan, and one at Ahmedabad, for Gujarat. The Carnatic 
College should be brought over to Poona, and the Surat College, soon to be 
organised, and all the existing Kathiawar colleges, removed to Ahmedabad. 

(a) I should think the plan I have suggested above to be better than a controlling 
body to regulate the studies and examinations of provincial coUeges. 

{() If this cannot be done, the present relations between the provincial colleges and 
the University in the presidency town should be maintained, as far as possible, 
as they are at present. 


Bhattachabjee, Mohini Mohan. 

(i) It is desirable that the University at Calcutta should bo a centralised teaching 

university ; otherwise, the relation between the University and the colleges would 
remain as it is now. But, if all the educational resources are to bo organised and 
utilised to their full extent, there must be the centralisation of control at tjhe 
University. In that case, the University would arrange for the teaching not only 
of post-graduate students as it is doing now, but also of undergraduates. 
I have given an abstract of a scheme of a centralised university imparting in- 
struction to undergraduates in my answer to question 2. The colleges- at 
Calcutta are at present the property of separate bodies, and the management 
of each college is vested in a separate governing body. The income derived from 
a college goes to its own fund. If there is any surplus after the necessary expenses 
it only serves to swell this fund. But there is no co-operation amongst the 
colleges. All the colleges teach the same subjects, blit the funds of none are 
sufficient to equip well-appointed libraries or to appoint teachers of eminence or 
a large number of tutors. Under the scheme which I propose the Ghiversity 
would take up the functions of all the governing bodies of all the Galoutta 
colleges. The funds, too, would be at the disposal of the University. The Uni- 
versity would appoint tutors — ^lecturers of recognised ability — and arrange for the 
specialisation of one or two subjects in each college. 

(ii) If the Calcutta colleges are incorporated in the University then the University 

would have control over them. The teachers would be appointed by the Uni- 
versity, the libraries would be equipped by the University and the laboratories 
built aepording to the plan approved by the University. But the outside 
colleges can only be inspected by a University inspector. If they do not 
conform to the standard laid down by the University they may be disafiffiiated. 
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(iii) If the Calcutta colleges are incorporated in the . University the question of free- 

dom in the design of the courses does not arise at all so far as these colleges are 
concerned. It is then the University that frames the courses, and it is the same 
body that makes arrangements for instruction. Instruction may, of course, be 
given in subjects which are related to the principal subjects, but in which students 
need not be examined. But, even if the colleges retain their present status some 
ireedom may be given to them in matters of instruction. The Sanskrit College 
enjoys some freedom at present in framing its own syllabus in Sanskrit. 
A similar privilege may bo given to all the colleges. And, in that case, the 
colleges would insist upon students of particular subjects receiving instruction on 

. some cognate subjects. Students of ancient Indian history may be asked to 
study Sanskrit, and some knowledge of Latin may be made compulsory for honours 
students of English. I don’t think that private colleges ought to be allowed to 
examine students for university degrees. 

(iv) Unfortunately, the arrangement referred to in (i) supra, is possible with regard to 

the Calcutta colleges alone. The colleges of the mufassal are scattered over a 
large area and must maintain their present relation with the University at 
Calcutta, until new universities grow up and absorb them. The University can, at 
present, only inspect their teaching, their libraries and laboratories, and frame 
their courses and regulations for their guidance. The examination would be 
the same for the Calcutta students and those of the mufassal. The students of 
Calcutta would have better training and, naturally, they would do better than 
the mufassal students in their examinations. 

I do not think a now controlling body should be created to regulate the studies and 
examinations of the colleges outside Calcutta. A new body may prefer a differ- 
ent standard of examination and new courses, possibly lower than those of the 
University. In that case, the outside colleges would be looked upon as inferior 
to the Calcutta colleges, and the graduates of those colleges would never be regard- 
ed as equal to the products of the Calcutta colleges. The number of colleges 
outside Calcutta is also large and, if a new body is to‘be created for taJdng 
charge of them, it must bo as big and as complex as the existing University. 


Bhattacharya, Jogendranath. 

The Uaiversity should, in all cases, be the controlling agency. It will frame courses 
bud conduct examinations for diplomas and degrees, and affiliate, inspect, and disaffiliate 
lolleges under its control. To ensure efficiency, no institution should have more than 
SO students under a single professor. It should be adequately equipped with libraries 
bnd laboratories. In designing courses of instruction teachers sliould be largely represent- 
d in the University, for it is only they who actually teach the subject and are competent 
o speak with authority, whether any particular book will be suited to the mental calibre 
►f the taught. A teachers’ conference in the University for the selection of text books 
LOS, therefore, become a necessity. In the same manner, experienced headmasters 
hould be largely represented in the conference before selecting text-books for the 
oatrioulation examinations. 


Bhattaohabta, Kbishnachansba. 

(i) An important aspect of the relation between the University and the ooHeges is. 
representation. Every college should be represented on the senate by the 
principal and a teacher elected by the staff. There should be a further re- 
presentation of teachers by subjects, all the teachers in a subject forming an 
electorate for this purpose and returning one or more members according to 
^ its importance. 

If it is possible to organise the Calcutta collies into a teaching university^ as oontem* 
plaM in (iv), they should be governed by a new body distinct from the senate^ 
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like the councils established for post-graduate teaching. It should be run 
almost entirely by actual teachers, each college being proportionately represented 
on it. It should select the courses of study and conduct the esaminations. It 
may make the libraries and laboratories of one college available under certain 
conditions to students and teachers of other colleges, and may arrange for inter- 
collegiate lectures, sports, and intellectual competitions. 

(ii) This will be ensured by the oonditions of affiliation imposed by the University. 
Every college should furnish returns as to its stafi and equipment and be 
periodically inspected by teachers selected by the University from other colleges, 
there being reciprocity among colleges in this respect. On the returns and the 
inspection reports a college is to be granted or refused affiliation. The University 
will lay do\m a definite minimum as a condition of affiliation and leaye a college 
free^ if this is satisfied. 

(iii) See my reply to question 9. 

(iv) An outside college should be allowed to fix its own courses of study, subject to 

the approval of the senate, and to conduct its own examinations with two 
examiners in every subject — one a teacher of the subject in the college and the 
other an outsider appointed by the senate, the standard of examination being 
approved by the University. 


Bhattachabyya, Baikuntha Nath. * 

(i) (a) The colleges situated in the University town should be under the direct 
management and control of the University ; the system of dual control as it 
obtains now should be altogether abolished. The Government or private 
individuals at present exercising proprietary rights over these colleges should 
only finance them on the demand of the University. The teachers of the 
colleges, or a fixed proportion of them, should be on the senate. The self- 
denying ordinance contemplated in the above suggestion may not commend 
itself to the authorities. But the University should, at any rate, have 
some control over the appointment of the teaching staff of each college^a 
control, to be exercised not merely by way of a formal approval, as is perhaps 
the case now, but in the selection of teachers. In addition to this, the 
University may reserve to itself the right of an interchange of service among 
the staffs of different collies and of arranging common lectures for the benefit 
of students taking up the same subject, though attending different institutions, 
with due regard to the restriction of number. 

(h) The University in the province or in the division, as the case may be, ^ould 
be both teaching, as well as federal, and should, therefore, manage and control 
all the collies situated in it. 

(ii) Thorough and frequent inspection by the inspectors of the University will, from 
time to time, bring to light the needs of different institutions, and the University 
should have the full power of ordering the authorities to see to their imme- 
diate supply, non-compliance being penalised with disaffiliation. 

(iii) To ensure uniform efficiency among the candidates of different colleges, end to 

secure equal importance to the diplomas and degrees, tiie examination should 
be conducted by the University. 

(iv) (&) Pending the creation of other universities, the Calcutta University should 

manage such colleges on the lines indicated in answer to question (i) (a) above* 


Beattachabyta, Habidas. 

iS)(a)8ofar aa ^CdlcvUa ia eoneented honours, as well as poBt-gnduate teoehinf* 
should be centralised, it beiug the most economical way of imparting the best 
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education. This would involve necessarily a separation between pass and 
honours teaching, as in the Dacca University scheme. 

1 should, therefore, suggest that the University do take over the Presidency 
College, with its Ubrary, laboratory, and other equipment and establish there 
an honours college. If the present affiliation up to the honours standard be 
withdrawn from Calcutta colleges then there will be no justification for the 
runningof two Government colleges side by side. The Sanskrit College should 
then be expanded to meet the needs of the intermediate and B.A. a^d B.Sc. 
pass teaching. The purely Sanskrit section should be separated from the 
college department and placed under a separate principal, preferably an 
Orientalist of the indigenous type. 

The new Presidency College should be placed under a board consisting of the prin- 
cipals of Calcutta colleges, representatives of the senate and of the post- 
graduate councils in arts and science, the principal of the proposed honours 
college and representatives of its stall. So far as practicable the honours 
college should be staffed by the professors of the affiliated colleges (who would 
be styled junior university lecturers) and a fixed percentage of university 
lecturers. The senate Avill appoint a principal to this college, but Govern- 
ment should continue their grants for the upkeep of the new Presidency 
College and bo entitled to put in a fixed percentage of qvalified teachers. 
Except in the cases of the principal and Government servants the honora* 
rium should be Bs. 600 per annum. 

. The David Hare Training College, with its library and other equipment, should 
similarly be absorbed by the University and form part of the Experimental 
Psychology Department. Its standard of teaching should bo raised so that 
the now degree of M.T. may be conferred upon its students. Govern- 
ment should have the right to put in a fixed percentage of qualified teachers 
in the Experimental Psychology Department if the David Hare Training 
College bo handed over. 

Intermediate and B.A. and B.Sc. pass teaching should continue as now in 
affiliated colleges at Calcutta. 

:(6) To mufassal colleges the Univerrity should continue to stand in the same relation 
as now, viz , , as an inspecting and examining body. No honours teaching 
should be allowed outside Calcutta unless there be arrangements for separat- 
ing it from pass teaching. The honours college may, however, depute one or 
more of its lecturers to teach outside Calcutta for a term not exceeding three 
years (if a sufficient number of students be available) on a salary to be paid 
by the institution benefited. 

'(ii) The present system of inspection should continue and the vA.rious boards of 
examiners should annually communicate their comments upon the teaching of 
particular subjects to all the affiliated colleges. 

The University should popularise the B. T. degree, introduce theM. T. degree, and 
make it worth the while of students to go up for these degrees. 

No appointment must he allowed to he made helow a fixed minimum and a uniform scale 
of salary and promotion for similar posts (with local or personal allowanoe- in 
some cases) should be early introduced. No advantage must be taken of the- 
willingness of candidates to serve on low pay. This will make desertion of the 
educational lino and transfer of services from one college to another less fre- 
quent. 

Except during hoKdays all vacancies should be filled up within a month. 

A maadmum number of working hours for teachers should he fixed, and also the pr<h‘ 
portion of teachers to students in particular subjects. 


m 


QUESTION 6. 


BaATTAOHABYTA, Habidas-^ 071 ^. — Bsattaghabyta» Mahamahopadhyaya Kaii* 
^ pbasanna— Bkowai^ Gotinda O^kdba. 


(iii) The David Hare Training College being incorporated with the Experimenta 

Psychology Department will have its course fixed by the board of higher studies 
in that subject. 

The honours course in a subject should be fixed by the board of higher studies 
in that subject, but the junior university lecturers in that subject should be- 
additional members when the board meets to fix the honours course. 

Freedom cannot be given to individual colleges in the design of the B. A. and B. So. 
pass and intermediate courses, but a conference of the senior professors of 
affiliated institutions in particular subjects might meet annually the honours 
board in those subjects and draw up the B. A. and B. Sc. pass and intermediate 
courses. 

The test examination system should he abolished as it puts an unnecessary strain upon 
the mind and body of candidates immediately before the University examination. 
The colleges should bo invited* to lay more emphasis upon regular weekly and 
monthly records and hold a test examination only for those whose records fall 
below a minimum. The principal should be given the privilege of condoning 
shortness of percentage in case of students whom the entire body of teachera 
recommend as fit for an examination. 

(iv) Subject to the above suggestions the existing system may continue. 


Bhattacharyya, Mahamahopadhyaya Kalipbasanna, 

(i) The relation that exists at present between the Calcutta University and. the 
colleges subordinate to it, either in Calcutta or in the mufassal, seems to be good, 
ii) The system of inspection of colleges should be sufficiently adequate and efficient ; 
then it would meet the requirements under this head. 

(iv) (6) The existing system seems to be sufficient. 


Bhowal, Govinda Chandba. 

(i) (a) The colleges in the University town should be incorporated in the University. 
Though the different colleges Avill have their separate staff the imiversity 
teachers should be elected by the difieront colleges from their staffs, considered 
as one body, and thej' will teach classes for university degrees in different 
colleges. They will be called university professors. The undergraduate 
courses should bo taught by the professors of the respective colleges. The 
colleges will occupy co-ordinate positions in respect to one another. The 
students of the coUeges in the university town should not, as a rule, be allowed 
to go to another university. The post-graduate studies should also be taught 
on the lines stated in the first part of the answer. 

The colleges in other centres of population in the presidency will have full 
option in the matter of affiliation. The regulations of the University should 
govern the oolites affiliated. 

(ii) In answering this question two things have to be considered : — 

(A) Government colleges. 

(B) Private colleges. 

Adequacy of staff and equipment is a comparative term.* The Umversity should 
have the power and authority to insist upon the authorities of private colleges 
maintaining an adequate staff and adequate equipment. In case of non-compli- 
ance the University should have the power of disaffiliating the disobedient oollege& 

^Number of collc^ and amount of uniyeraity education ebonld not bo sacrlflced to adeqnaoy of equip- 
ment and ettcleniqr. 
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Bhowal, Govinda CHA2n>BA — conld , — Biss, E. E. 


As regards Goyernnient colleges the University should have the power of enforc- 
ing its rules upon them. Adequacy of staff and equipment should be a oonditiozi. 
precedent to the establishment of a new college. 

(iii) It is not possible to any extent. Grant of freedom is liable to be abused. There 
^ will be no uniformity. The qualities of the degrees may bo different. Appa- 
rently, there will be great anomalies. Desultoriness may be a result. In matters 
of research freedom may be allowed. Where learning is for learning's sake, free- 
dom may. be safely aUowed. 

(iv) (a) No. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) As regards the courses of studies and the rules of examinations the affiliated 
colleges should be obedient to the University. 

As regards the conduct and management of the internal affairs and administration 
of the colleges the colleges £^ould have a sort of autonomy. 


Biss, E. E. 

If the sub-divisions of this question were to be strictly adhered to in giving an 
answer it would make it difficult for me to write what I want to say on the subject-matter 
of the question. I shall, therefore, outline generally certain views for the consideration 
of the Commission. 

The Commission has referred to the possible ** organisation of the intellectual resources 
of Calcutta into a powerful centralised teaching university.’* This would involve a 
definite act of judgment as to which elements in Calcutta on the one hand are fitted for 
inclusion in that organisation, and which on the other have not reached a standard that 
would justify their admission. I would sugg at that the proposed organisation should 
be called the “ University of Calcutta ” and that the remaining elements should carry 
on their individual lives as colleges affiliated to a now university to be called the 
“ University of Bengal.” To this latter body would also bo affiliated those mufassal. 
colleges which are at present affiliated to the Calcutta University. 

The “ University of Bengal ” would be in a position similar to that held by the Calcutta 
University at the beginning of its history ; but there w ould be one great difference in its 
intention. It vrould recognise that its functions were not of a permanent character and 
that, as soon as "any of its affiliated institutions could be developed to such an extent 
that they woidd be able to take upon themselves the functions of teaching universities, 
these full powers would bo conferred upon them. If, for instance, a Calcutta college 
affiliated to the new University of Bengal could be ijrovcd to bo capable of joining tho 
“ powerful centralised teaching University ” of Calcutta it w'ould be incorporated in the 
latter body. Again, with the examples of Patna and Dacca before up, it ts not in- 
conceivable that at no distant date the Cotton College at Gauhati might be developed into 
the University of Assam. If university education is to develop in tho future even at the- 
rate at which it is now developing (and most would say tho pace is likely to bo accelerated 
rather thail retarded) he would be a bold man who would predict that it will bo impossible 
for certain other colleges to reach tho standard at which they might be permitted to confer 
their own degrees in the course of the next decade or two. 

But if the course proposed above were to bo adopted, the teaching in the individual 
colleges of the proposed “ University of Bengal ” would still be handicapped in the nin.nnftr 
I have indicated in my answer to question 1. It is absolutely necessary to find some way 
in which the training of students can be improved, and the first step in this direction must 
be that of reducing the size of the classes. Unfortunately, however, a reduction of the 
numbers in colleges as compared with the number of teachers employed involves an in- 
crease of the cost per student educated. In the absence of private beneficence the extra 
cost can only be met either by Government help (I'.e., by taxation) or by raising the fees* 




question 0. 


BISS| £• 


The Ck>mmission will doubtless have calculated the cost to Gfoyemment of each student 
in such colleges as the Presidency College or the Dacca College, as well as in aided colleges. 
They wiU, 1 hope, have come to the conclusion that Government would not be justified 
in spending a greater proportion of the money now available for education in Bengal 
'On ^is part of the educational work of the countryi In order to reduce the size of the 
clasps and yet to pay for the same stafi it is, theii^ore, necessary to raise the fees. By 
Taising the fees I do not mean the addition of a rupee or two here and there, but some 
very substantial increase of the cost of university and college education. 

It has now to bo considered what is to be done with the students, mostly of the poorer 
families, who will thus be eliminated from the college form of education, unless indeed 
•private benevolence comes to their aid in order to found and endow other colleges to 
meet their needs. This latter contingency is remote and there is sure to be a large 
number of students who can at present just manage to go through a university course 
who would be denied the undoubtedly enormous advantages of such a course.^ I will 
now make proposals regarding these students. 

In answer to another question I have already said that a certain proportion at least 
df the lecture work in colleges is useless, and that far too many lectures are delivered. 
Moreover, the regulation which compels students’ attendance at lectures has resulted 
in plunging thousands of young men into surroundings which are evil physically and 
morally, and into towns situated far from the restraining infiuences of their own homes. 
This has proved to be one of the greatest demerits of the college system of which so much 
was hoped by its founders. If, therefore, it is possible to find a way in which students 
•cim be educated in their own homes, even at the sacrifice of the college system, the loss 
will not be overwhelming, while certain negative advantages will accrue to them. If, 
in addition to these negative advantages, they are given leisure to read and guidance in 
studying good books, they should be turned out educated men, if not in the best sense 
of the word, then at least in some very real sense. The University of London has in its 
time turned out thousands of graduates educated either privately or through the agency 
•of unaifiliated correspondence colleges. 

I would, therefore, suggest that the “ University of Bengal ” which has been proposed 
above should contain a non>collegiate side and that this part of its work should be con- 
troll^ by a special responsible officer, that students should not graduate merely after 
passing an examination, but that they should be compelled to follow definite courses 
of reading and to submit to occasional tests by means of essays and question papers to 
be answered with their books at hand. The necessary annual examinations could be 
held during the vacations of the other university so that plenty of buildings would bo 
available for the purpose. The fees required for the necessary organisation would be 
much less than those needed for the full support of the college teachers, and the cost of 
living for the students would be immensely r^uced by the fact of th^ residence at home. 
It would be possible to institute a lending library from which books, could be borrowed 
by the payment of ** caution money ’* and a small fee. If it were found to be possible 
to make the non-collegiate side pay a profit the extra funds could be used either for the 
gradual improvement of affiliated colleges, or for extension of the lending library, eta 

It would probably be inadvisable to allow the ** University of Bengal ” to confer degrees 
in science upon these non-cbllegiate students, but it appears to me that, in spite of the 
obvious disadvantages of the proposed system, it would tend to spread education into the 
•remotest parts of the country, at a minimum cost to both private and public funds, and 
that in the present financial conditions of Bengal a trial of the scheme would be absolutely 
.justified. 

[ As an alternative to the above suggestion I would propose that the new University 
•of Cdcutta ” should include the “ powerful centralised teaching organisation ” and the 
town and mufassal colleges now afl^ted, the students of the former being desigEJiited 
internal graduates,” and those of the latter “ external graduates.” .The “ University 
'of Bengal ” wodd then be confined to the non-ooUagiate work advocated in the lai^ 
ipaxagraph'.] 
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RELATION BETWEEN THE UNIVERSirT AND COLLEGES. 


Bisvas, Bai Dikanath, Bahadur— Biswas, Chabtt Ghanoba. 


Bisvas, Bai Dinanath, Bahadur. 

•(i) {a) The colleges in the university town should be affiliated to the said Univer- 
sity. 

(6) The colleges in other centres of population in the presidency should be under 
the existfng^University. 

^ii) The present system of inspection by university inspectors may serve the purpose. 
Half-yearly reports to the University about the number of students and that of 
the staffs and their work from the colleges should also be insisted upon. 

<iii) Residential universities in towns and colleges in the same towns affiliated there- 
to may be granted some degree of freedom in the design of their courses and, 
under proper safeguards, in the conduct of the examinations of their students 
for university degrees, but mufassal colleges affiliated to the existing University 
should follow one uniform course of study and one uniform standard of examin- 
ation to avoid enormous expenditure. 

(iv) If such a powerful centralised teaching University be created at Calcutta I would 
propose that the colleges not incorporated in that University be dealt with by 
the existing University as far as possible. 

Since writing the above I attended the privatp conference with the Commissioners 
held at their office at No. 6, Esplanade Row (West) on Thursday, the 14th March, 
1918, and on maturer consideration I gave my opinion in favour of scheme (c), that 
is, 1 was in favour of the retention of the mufassal colleges as members of the 
University of Calcutta — ^the teaching side of the University in Calcutta being 
developed upon a large scale — ^whlle some measure of federated autonomy, 
under the aegis and guidance of the University, would be secured for the body 
of mufassal colleges without change in the TJniversity’s present name ; and I 
adhere to this opinion. 


Biswas, Gharu Chandra. 

f i)][and (iv) The colleges situated in the University town will be integral parts of, and 
will in fact constitute, the University, which will tend to be a centralised in- 
stitution. But this central body will also continue to maintain relations with the 
colleges situated in other parts of the province, though from the nature of things 
such relations cannot be as close as those of the local colleges. 1 am not in favour 
of the creation of a separate controlling body for the mufassal colleges, but would 
keep them under a central university, associating them more closely with 
its work and administration by giving them a larger representation than they 
at present enjoy on the senate, and also by increasing the facilities of their stu- 
dents and teachers to participate more largely and freely in the general life and 
training of the institutions at Calcutta. 

The work of post-graduate teaching may, I think, be with advantage concentrated 
in Calcutta. 

I am all for allowing a certain degree of autonomy to the colleges, not only to those 
situated outside the University town, but also to those in the University town 
itself : the latter will, no doubt, form part of an organic whole, but must not be 
absorbed by it. 

Briefly, I woiild improve the existing system and bring the arrangements for under- 
graduate instruction as far as possible into line with those which have been re- 
cently introduced for teaching in the post-graduat* courses, taking care, however, 
to move cautiously towards that end, guided by the light of new experience. 

^ii) I would retain and improve the existing methods for securing the objects stated, 
except .where and in so far as the University may undertake direct resj>onsibility 
for providing the staff and equipment. 
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Biswas, Chabu CHANDBA—con/^^— B iswas, Sabatlaii— Bobooah, JnanIdabexbam 
— Bosb, Bai GmrkcLAL, Bahadur. 


(iii) It would be desirable for the University to lay down a uniform ourrioulum of studies, 
at any rate up to the graduation stage, but in the post-graduate stages some 
degree of fre^om may be allowed to the colleges in the design of their courses, 
though this would hardly be necessary if all post-graduate instruction is con- 
centrated in Calcutta. Colleges may, however, be given some amount of freedom 
in the conduct of the examinations. For instance, they may be given the right 
of granting, or of recommending the grant, of pass degrees on the results of their 
own examinations and the reports of the professors and the candidates’ record of 
' work in the college, only a limited percentage of students being allowed to *sit 
for a special examination to be hold by the University and to lead up t 9 the honours 
degree. Such an arrangement would lead to no greater diversity of standards 
than already obtains, even when there is one common examination held and 
conducted by the University, but with a host of different examiners. 


^ Biswas, Saratlal. 

(i) (a) All colleges, including the teaching department of the University, should. 

form a centralised teaching system ; in all other respects the present rela- 
tion is to be maintained. 

(b) The present relation is to be maintained. [If, however, there is more than 

one college in one centre their mutual relation should be as in (a) above.] 

(ii) By proper inspection and enquiry by a board of inspectors, none of whom should- 

have any direct or indirect interest in the institution to be inspected. Besides 
adequate staff, accommodation, library, laboratory, etc., the institution must 
satisfy this board that it has got the requisite amount of capital to work 
properly. 

(iii) The control of^the University (as in the existing system) is desirable to ensure 

uniformity of courses of study and of examination. 

(iv) (a) No. 

(h) Yes. 

(c) No. 


Bobooah, Jnanadabhibam. 

(i) (a), (6), and (ii). In the University towns the colleges should be directly under 
the University ; that is, in addition to those professors who are directly appoint- 
ed by the college authorities themselves, there should be special lecturers or 
professors appointed by the University whoso classes should be attended by 
the student!^ The University will thus have a control over teaching. 

In the other centres the University should have either resident professors of its own 
or itinerant professors who would deliver lectures periodically in each centre. 
During these periods these professors would work in co-operation with the 
other professors of the colleges and under the control of the principal of the 
ooUege at which they may be lecturing. 

As at present done, the inspectors deputed by the University may make an annual 
inspection to see if all is well. 


Bose, Bai Chunilal, Bahadur. 

(i) (a) aad (6) Colleges both%i the University towns and in other centres of population 
in the presidency should be independent of the University as regards their 
internal management. They should come directly under the* University as an 
examining body and, generally, in respect of the maintenance of proper stand- 
ard and efficiency. 
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Bose, Bai Ohitnilal, Bahadur— con^—Bosiv G* C.— Bose, Haeakaeta. 


* (ii) By regular inspection by an agency of the University. 

(iii) The main outUne of the courses of study fixed by the University should not be 
allowed to be changed by a college, but each college should be free in the selection 
of books of study in a subject. 

As regards the conduct of examinations for university degrees, the University 
should be the controlling body. 

^iv) I would favour (c). 


\ * Bose, G. C. 

(i) The relation between the University and the colleges, whether situated in the Uni- 
versity town or in other centres of population, should be the same as between 
the head of a family and its members : a relation of mutual trust, sympathy, . 
cordiality, co-operation, and co-ordination, and not of suspicion, apathy or 
aloofness, reserve or coldness, compulsion or dictation, and subordination or 
servility. 

fii) To ensure that every institution at which students are permitted to follow the 
course for a university degree is adequately staffed, 1 would suggest that 
so far as non- Government institutions are conc^ned there should be instituted a 
provident fund, helped and controlled by Government, and that the method 
of recruitment of the staff should be placed on a sounder basis so that unhealthy 
rivalry between institutions might be replaced by wholesome emulation, and the 
migration of trained, experience, and efficient teachers from institution to insti- 
tion might be brought under control. 

To ensure adequate equipment the system of Government and university encourage- 
ment which prevailed two years ago and which has brought about the present im- 
proved equipment of colleges should be continued. 

(iii) Some degree of freedom should be given to colleges to frame the course of studies 

for the intermediate stage, and to conduct the examination of the students at 
that stage under proper safeguards. The question of extending the same freedom 
to the framing of the courses and conducting the examinations for the degree 
should bo guided by the experience of the experiment at the intermediate stage. 

(iv) The experiment of organising a centralised teaching along with the existing federal 

University at Calcutta is likely to lead to serious complications which I am afraid 
will tend to render both inefficient ; under the existing conditions in Calcutta, 
1 do not think that such an organisation is practicable. 


Bose, Habaeanta. 

<i) All the colleges should be adequately represented on the governing body of the 
University, and eminent professors of the colleges in the University town, as 
well as of those in other centres, should be permitted, as far as practicable, to 
take part in the post-graduate teaching. 

(ii) The University should make adequate arrangements fbr proper inspection of the 

affiliated institutions by its own officers, to see that they are efficiently staffed 
and adequately equipped. 

(iii) The standard of the examinations should be defined by the University, and the 

chief portions of the examinations should be cond^ted by it. (Subject to these 
restrictionsf the colleges may have freedom in tho selection of text-books, in 
the design of the courses of study, and in the methods of teaching. 

(iv) Yes ; for post-graduate students only. For .undergraduates the colleges should 

be allowed autonomy in the matter of teacning, subject to the restrictions men- 
tioned in (iii) above. 
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Bosi^ Keudx Raic^Bosb» Mias Mbinaunz— Bbown* Rev. A. E«— Bbown, Abthub. 


Bose, Ehudi Bam. 

(i) The relation between the University and the University colleges should be one of 

generous and sympathetic co-operation, as forming between themselves one 
harmonious and integral whole. The internal management of the collies should 
be vested in the college, under the direct control and guidance of the disciplinary 
authority of the syndicate. 

The appointment of a permanent whole-time vice-chancellor is indeed a crying desi- 
deratum of our present educational situation. 

Instead of restricting the scope of the teaching university that is being evolved in the 
Calcutta centre to post-graduate work exclusively, it would be highly beneficial 
to thQ University and its affiliated colleges alike to provide for complementary 
studies, especially in science and some of the classical languages, for as many 
external undergraduate students as may be drawn towards them on grounds of 
their enhanced educational facilities. 

(ii) The post-graduate classes of the University, richly endowed and duly disciplined 

and organised, may be expected to contribute very largely to the adequate 
staffing and equipping of the colleges affiliated to it in arts and science alike. 

(iii) and (iv) (a), (h), (c) The perpetuation of the existing system, which has lent itself 

to very large r^orms and changes in the past, is expected to meet adequately 
the educational needs and requirements of our people, circumstanced in life as 
they are for the present. “ Multiplication is vexation,*’ and every innovation 
is not reformation. 

While we, as a people, owe a deep debt of gratitude to the committee that gave ua 
a body of new regulations, embodying among other things the compulsory study 
of the literature of our country up to the stage of gr^uation, we realise with 
extreme disappointment our educational set-back by the most retrograde pro> 
visions, viz. , the abolition of geography and the history of England as compulsory 
subjects of study at the matriculation stage ; as also of history (ancient and modern). 
and elementary psychology, both at the intermediate and the graduation stages* 


Bose, Miss Mbinalini. 


(ii) By r^ular inspection. 

(iii) Iwoiud recommend the same course of study and the same university examination 

for all the oolleges, as at present. 


• Brown, Rev. A, E. 

We do not see how there can be diversity of standards within one university. In 
our view the problem can only be solved by the creation of separate universities. 


Brown, Arthur. 

I am of opinion that the University should be the only teaching body in the 
, University town, and the colleges reduced to hostels. India is a poor country and cannot 
afford unnecessary duplicati|n of institutions. If vested interests make this ideal impos* 
sible of fulfilment it ought to oe carried out a<^ far as possible. But, of course, in Calontta 
this would nsapssitate a great change in the staffing and government of the University. It 
might be pbjji^le for the University of Calcutta to be under academic control, but 1 am 
convinoe(jiii«l^^ new universities be set up, as, e.g., in Assam, aoademic control would 
be a farce. The colleges outside Calcutta should not pass under any kind^d local control 
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Bbowk, ABTHUB^eon^e/.— CHAEBAV.ABTI, Bbajalal. 


either collies or as new universities. And, since the degree of control exercised by 
Calcutta would be weak and uncertain in its exercise, I think the removal of non-Calcutta 
colleges from the authority of the Director of Public Instruction in the case of Govern* 
ment institutions would be very bad for them. 

(iii) Freedom of examination would mean that the colleges would fall under very 
undesirable local influence. The double control of the University and the- 
Director of Public Instruction is a safeguard at least from this. But mufassal 
teachers should have a much bigger voice than at present in prescribing subjects, 
and examinations should be, as much as possible on subjects, and not on text- 
books. 

I should like to press a point here on which no direct question has been asked.. 
The position and status of mufassal teachers relatively to Calcutta teachera 
should be improved. It ought to be possible for them to move up to Calcutta.. 
At present all control is at Calcutta, and there all the higher work is carried 
on. This must remain so. But the result is that mufassal teachers arc by 
mere accident cut off from the higher work, for there is no system by wbichi 
the best are placed at Calcutta. As far as the Indian Educational Service 
is concerned, a man recruited in England goes to the Presidency College or 
goes elsewhere by the merest accident. And he may bo for ever doomed by 
where he goes in the first place. The University cannot got such good Indian, 
teachers as the Government colleges for it does not offer such good terms. The- 
only remedy is for the University College to become like a Government collego 
as far as its appgintments go, and for men to freely move up to it from the 
mufassal. It would be advisable also for it to contain some prize posts. The- 
hopeless position of mufassal teachers in colleges is not conducive to their 
efficiency. Matters will not be remedied by a multiplication of universities,, 
for they will all be bad. Teachers can never hope to acquire any academic- 
status outside Calcutta. 


Chakbayabtii Bbajalal. 

(i) The conferring of the graduate’s degree upon the result of examinations held by - 

itself, and the teaohbg of the post-graduate standard, should be the function: 
of the University. The colleges, whether situated in the University town or else- 
where, should teach up to the standard for graduation and the University would 
exercise a uniform control over them all. 

(ii) It is a difficult question to provide a suitable staff for a college. Persons endowed*^^ 

with the true instincts of a teacher are very few' in number. The proper course 
is to find out such men and to assure them of a permanent llubsistence so as to 
enable them to devote themselves to the work. The present system, which has 
practically made a profession of teaching, cannot be expected to give any heal*- 
thy and useful result. 

The question of equipment is not a matter of any great importance. What is actually 
required is not much and may well be left to teachers. The requirements 
jn the shape of buildings ought to be proportionate to the circumstances of the - 
country. Costly buildings for hostels are positively injurious, considering the 
- economic condition of the students, and should be avoided as much as possible. 

(iii) The final examination should certainly have to be held by the University, l^e - 

number of examinations may be reduced, «.p., by abolishing the intermediate - 
examination. All- the work previous to the fidll examination, together with 
periodical class examinations, should be left to the colleges. 

(iv) It will be anomalous if the XJniversity were to teach any course which the collgges 

affiliated to itself may also have to teach. The work should be divided between 
the oolites and ^e University, the lower standard being left to the former and 
the higher standard being taken up by the lattk. Considering the circumstances - 
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QUESTION 5. 


Crakbavabti, Bbajalal— ChakraVabti» Chintaharan — Chakbayabti, 
Rai Mon Mohan, Bahadur — Chanda, The Hon’ble Mr. Kamini Kumab. 


of the country, the number of students to be taught, and the funds available 
it is not likely that the University will in the near future be in a position to take 
in hand anything more than the teaching of the post-graduate curriculum. * The 
creation of new controlling bodies may lead to confusion in work. The main- 
tenance of the existing system, with some autonomy to the colleges, will be the 
most suitable arrangement. 


Chakravarti, Chintaharan. 

•-(i) In- a University town the University should undertake both teaching and examin- 
ation of the students of the affiliated colleges, besides general supervision 
and control in respect of buildings, stall, librat'y, laboratory, hostel arrangements, 
etc. 

The University should have power of general supervision over the colleges situated 
in other centres in the presidency. This power may bo exercised by means of 
periodical inspec^n. 

(ii) Every institution where students follow the course for a university degree should 
conform to the rules and regulations and submit to periodical inspection by 
trusted agents of the University. 

(iv) If a powerful centralised teaching university is created in Calcutta the colleges 
not incorporated in it may be allowed to continue under the existing system 
as far as possible. 


Chakravarti, Bai Mon Mohan, Bahadur. 

The relation between the University and its colleges should be free, frank, and cordial 
At present the Calcutta University appears to interfere a little too much in the inner 
details of the colleges. Presumably on account of the large changes introduced by the 
Act and its rules some such interference appears necessary at the outset. But as rules 
are better understood and funds increase the interference should become as little as 
possible. Unless gross breaches are made or mismanagement is proved every college 
should be left free to grow according to its own light. For staff, buildings, and other 
equipment every college should, before affiliation, satisfy the University that it has 
for the purpose in hand more than the minimum amount of funds prescribed. 

The centralised teaching university at Calcutta should, in my opinion, bo confined 
to the colleges in Calcutta and its suburbs. Outside Calcutta smaller universities may 
be started whore practicable. I have already suggested one at Chittagong. The main 
difficulties of those smaller universities would be to secure sufficient funds, and to 
secure a sufficient number of teachers of recognised abilities. The colleges which will 
not be in the neighbourhood of the universities will be few. They may be, if small, 
abolished, or amalgamated with a larger one ; and an examining body may be 
established for regulating the studios and examinations of these scattered colleges. 


Chanda, The Hon’ble Mr. Eamini Kumar. 

The University being federal, there is no reason for making any distinction 
in deeding writh colleges situated in the University town and those situated outside 
up to the B.A. standard. As regards post-graduate teaching, the colleges in the 
University town will naturally stand on a different footing from those outside it. 

(ii) The University will see, through its inspectors, that its regulations about staffing 
and equipment of colleges are observed, increasing, if necessary, its *staff of iu- 
speetcis. ' 

(iv) I am in favour of the existing system. All colleges in the city should^ however, 
be^ admitted to participation in the management of post-graduate teaching. 
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Gbattbbjee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C.— Chatterjee, Rai Lautmohan, Bahadur— 
Chatterjbe, Santosh Kumar. 


Chatterjee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 

(i) 1» am opposed to federal universities. I consider that either there should 

be no separate colleges at all in a university which will itself take 
charge of instruction, as well as supervision over the students, or the 
colleges should all be located at the seat of the university and be consti- 
tuent parts of it. Owing to the fact that colleges have been allowed to 
spring up in all sorts of unlikely and unpromising towns and villages in Bengal 
it will be difficult to convert the present system all at once into a system of real 
universities in different suitable centres. . I would at once establish a teaching 
university at Calcutta, with constituent colleges located there (and possibly 
another university at Dacca). 1 would toll the colleges outside Calcutta that they 
must within a ffxod period (say thirty years, or one generation) either develop 
each into a university or cease to be colleges and become high schools. During 
this period of transition the Calcutta University (in addition to the duties 
pertaining to its constituent internal students and colleges) may hold examin- 
ations for the external coUegos and exercise supervision over them. It should 
be clearly understood that those ‘ external degrees ’ will not be identical with the 
‘ internal degrees.’ 

(ii) This should be quite easy for internal colleges. For external colleges a system 

of close and frequent inspections will be necessary. 

^iii) The colleges should have freedom in the design of their courses within wide 
limits prescribed by the University. 

1 would not give the colleges any freedom with regard to examinations. In the 
term “ college ” I do not include a department of the University, e.g., techno- 
logy, or, say, post-graduate departments in history or economics. 

<iv) (a) No. 

(6) No. 

(c) Yes ; please sec ray answer to (i) above. 


Chatterjee, Rai Lalitmohan, Bahadur. 

(i) The type of residential teaching university best suited to Bengal under present 
circumstances I have suggested in my replies to questions 3 and 4. I think a 
start should be made with two residential universities at Calcutta and Dacca 
and a separate federal and examining university for the colleges outside 
Calcutta and Dacca. The -colleges of the federal university should teach up 
to the B.A. And B.Sc. pass standards only. As many students as possible 
should enter the residential universities. The rest will have to bo satisfiod 
with a comparatively inferior kind of training, and this must go on till more 
residential universities are established. 1 do not think that a cross between 
the teaching and examining types should be permitted. In the federal univers- 
ity the relation between the university and the colleges will be somewhat of the 
kind that exists now. 

(ii) By frequent inspection, 

(iii) I think that the time for this has not yet come. If it is introduced before our 

teachers are properly trained and accustomed to their work in a teaching uni- 
versity, it will be liable to abuse. 

(iv) As I have said above, I would favour an additional university of a federal type. 


Chatterjee, Santosh Kumar. 

One defect of the existing university organisation is that oolites outside 
Calcutta are not adequately represented in its govetning body, viz., the senate and the 
flyndioate. In the various faculties and boards of studim also they have not their proper 

VOL« IZ Q 
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Chattebjbe, Santosh KuMABr-con/ef. 


share of authority. This is a deficiency that ought to be remedied. But the more funda- 
mental problem regarding the organisation of the Calcutta University is that referred 
to in question 5. The Calcutta University is no longer a purely examining ^ body : 
it has giade itself responsible for the highest university training both in the science and 
arts courses. To this end the intellectual resources of Calcutta can be best utilised- by 
making it the seat of a powerful centralised teaching university ’* of the type of the 
most progressive centres of learning in the West. 

The work of the Calcutta University so reconstituted will have to be performed by 
two separate groups of colleges. Group (A) will consist of colleges which will admit 
matriculates and prepare them for the B. A. degree (pass and honours) ; and Group (B> 
will comprise those colleges which will train students for the final degree examinations 
of the Calcutta University : namely, colleges of arts, science, law, medicine, engineering, 
commerce, agriculture, technology. 

The first group of colleges will be spread over the whole of this province, but colleges 
of the second group will be concentrated in Calcutta within easy reach of one another. 
It will be their duty to provide every facility to their professors to conduct original advanced 
work for themselves and, at the same time, to encourage the most brilliant graduates to 
undertake post-graduate research work under their guidance. These colleges will be 
autonomous as regards internal management ; their course of studies will be determined 
by the respective faculties of each college, strengthened, if necessary, by additional mem- 
bers appointed by the syndicate. The course of studies so prescribe will be subject 
to the approval of the senate, which will be responsible for laying down the general policy 
and ide^ for each college. 

Colleges of Group (A) will have similar autonomy in internal affairs. But the course 
of studies to be followed by them will be prescribed by faculties appointed for the purpose 
by the syndicate. The. majority of the members of such faculties must consist of 
experienced teachers engaged in collegiate work. All the affiliated ooUeges teaching up 
to the honours standard in any subject should be represented in the respective faculties. 

The members of the faculties for either group of colleges need not be fellows of the 
senate. 

For the general supervision of higher education in this province there should be one 
common senate, as at present. Its function will be to co-ordinate an educational activity 
in this province. It should be representative of all educational interests. Its compos- 
ition may be fixed on the lines laid down below : — 30 per cent to be elected by the colleges 
ti^aining students for the final university degrees ; 30 per cent by the colleges preparing 
students for the B. A. degree ; 20 per cent by the registered graduates ; 10 per cent 
nominated by Government ; and the remaining 10 per cent by recognised public bodies, 
viz,, Calcutta Corporation, High Court Bar, Chamberaof Commerce (Indian and European). 

(ii) .As r^ards the adequacy of the staff and equipment of the colleges, I suggest . 
that the senate, with the advice of the syndicate, should lay down minimum re- 
quirements for each college, keeping in view the special need of each. FeriodicaT 
committees of inquiry should also be appointed to see that the requisite standard 
of efficiency is maintained. In order to ensure that properly qualified teachers 
are appointed in colleges it may be required that all such appointments must 
be subject to the approval of the syndicate. 

(iii) Those who have practical experience of work done by the colleges in Bengal 
will inevitably come to the conclusion that teaching is unduly subordinated 
to examination. The entire course of study and teaching is ri^ulated solely 
from the standpoint of the examination. The students are not encouraged ^ 
to study the subject as a whole, but they get up only certain portions that wilt * 
enable them to secure high marks at the examination. Unintelligent memorising; 
is thus encouraged at the expense of the reasoning powers of students. 
Needless to say, this i^stem is quite fatal to sound education. 

This undue emphasis laid on examination is mainly due to the fact that examination 
results have been hitherto accepted in this country as the only sure test of intellectual 
capacity ; tb^ are also the sole paeflports to independent professions and public employ- 
ment. To minimise the evils resulting from the existing S 3 rstem of exapiination I would 
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beg leave to suggest the following plan for the reorganisation of the entire system of 
examination : — 

(A) Introduction of a school-leaving certificate,-rSivLdQi^ who are nq|^ able or 
willing to go through the oollcgiato course of stuay, but would finish Jbbeir 
education in the school and then enter some profession or join the subordinate 
clerical service will find it convenient to learn a few more subjects in the schools 
than arc taught there at present. They will take up some optional subjects 
which will be specially helpful to them in their new career. The school-leaving 
examination may be introduced as supplementary to the University matric- 
ulation examination. It will serve a very useful purpose by withdrawing 
from the colleges some students who arc not qualified to profit by collegiate 
instruction. The examination may be conducted by a joint board, one- 
half of the members being nominated by Government and the other half by 
the University. 

{B) Admission to colleges , — The matriculation examination would remain the general 
qualifying test for entrance to colleges. But the interests of education will 
be served best by making the system of admission more elastic. This can be 
done by empowering a few selected colleges to admit students who may not 
have passed the University matriculation examination. If the scheme is 
found to work satisfactorily then it may be extended to other colleges as 
well. In this way diversity in school education may bo obtained without 
loss of efficiency. 

(C) Admission to professional colleger other ihan the Law ColUge. — ^Tho B. A. or 

B.Sc. degree would make students eligible for admission to these colleges. 
For the admission of other students a special examination should bo held by 
each college. In the board of examiners nominees of the University and of 
the respective colleges should bo equally represented. This will be materially 
helpful in reducing the number of students in the higher classes of arts colleges. 

(D) Abolition of the intermediate examination. — The introduction of the school final 

examination and of specia) examinations for entrance to professional coUegesr 
will make it quite useless to continue the present intermediate examination^ 
The college course of studies will extend to four years, leading to the B. A. 
degree. The University may still proscribe a general course of studies for 
the first two years in the college, recommending certain books for the use of 
students, and laying down a syllabus in each subject for the guidance of 
teachers. The college authorities will bo expected to conform to the 
general standard thus sot by the University ; but as to the choice of books 
and method of teaching they should be left entirely to their own judgment. 
In this way considerable liberty will be enjoyed by the professors in study 
and teaching ; and they will be able to train up their students in their own 
way diuing the most impreasionable period of their college life so as to fit 
them for the higher university career in the next stage. 

(E) The B. A, examination. — The first degree examination should be held by the 

University as, otherwise, the value of the degree, as well as of the teaching 
preparatory to it, will be lowered in th% public estimation. But for this 
examination also the University should set a standard by prescribing a 
syllabus for each subject and recommending suitable books. *But it should bo 
made quite clear that the candidates are to be examined as to their profici- 
ency in any particular subject, and not their familiarity with certain books. 

If a> candidate is plucked in one subject only his case should be referred to the 
principal of his college for special consideration ; and if, after consultation in 
writing with the professors of the particular subject, he certifies that from the 
previous two years’ record of his studies as noted in the college book specially 
kept for the purpose the candidate in question appears to have made satisfac- 
tory progress in his studies, then he may be allowed to pass. The principal 
should submit along with his certificate the written opinion of the professors^ 
together with a copy of the record in the college book mentioned above. 

— Q S 
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Ghattebjbb, Saktosh Kumar — conid , — Chattbrjbe, Rai Bahadur Sabat Chandba-^ 
Chattebjbb, Satis Chandra. 


(F) The final degree examiTnation . — Greater liberty in study and teaching must^ of 
course be allowed to the professors responsible for training students for the 
final degree examination. But this latitude can be turned to use only by 
* consoientiousf^oxperienced^ and eminent teachers who have already attained 
high distinction in their respective spheres of study. In the hands of ambi- 
tious, inexperienced men, who have no reputation to lose this liberty may bo 
an unqualified evil. So long as the highest university training is not entrusted 
to really competent men inspired with a high sense of duty it will not be safe 
to adjust the examination to the courses of lectures given by individual 
teaohera 


Chattebjee, Bai Bahadur Sabat Ghandba. 

(i) They should in either base be the component parts of the University and in the 

case of colleges outside the University town the University should have 
authority to prescribe the studies according to the capacities of the college and 
to regulate them. 

(ii) By a system of close supervision by a competent supervising staff consisting of 

senior professors. 

(iii) As regards the design of their courses the colleges should be left to conduct the 

studies in such manner as they like, having regard to the subjects laid down by 
the University. As regards examinations, they should be entirely under the 
control of the University. 

<iv) If by “not incorporated ’* is meant colleges not affiliated to the University the 
University should not concern itself about them. But if they mean independent 
colleges, but affiliated to the University, then I would make such colleges 
subject to the supervision of the University as regards the studies they carry 
on, the staff they entertain, and the accommodation they provide for students. 


Chattbrjee, Satis Chandra. 

(i) (a) In relation to colleges that are situated in the town the University should 
have direct control over the higher education given to post-graduate stu- 
dents, both in matters of teaching and examination ; and in view of the 
improvements to be made in the B, A. honours course in the different 
subjects, it is desirable to extend, in a similar way, the direct control of the 
University also over the B. A. honours course. 

(&) In the case of colleges not situated in the town their relation to the Uhivers- 
ity must be different from what is indicated in the previous statement. Such 
colleges should be allowed to teach the B. A. course, both pass and honours, 
and even the M. A. course if necessary, provided that they are adequately 
staffed and equipped. * 

'ii) To get a college adequately staffed and equipped there should be a regular 
and careful inspection into the management of a college by University inspectors 
who are to be guided in their inspection by a code formulated by the University. 
Among other things the code must ensure that the professors of colleges are 
able, highly-qualified, and bond fide educationists, that they take a real 
interest in education in itself, and that they get a suitable remuneration for 4heir 
exclusive interest in education. 

^iii) It is not desirable to grant tb colleges any degree of freedom in the design of 
courses and in the conduct of examinations. But in the case of practical 
examinatuine in scientific subjects it may be necessary to grant to colleges some 
degree of freedom to secure for students facilities in the use of the laboratory. 
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Ghattebjbe, Satis Chandra — contd . — Ghattbbji, Mohini Mohan — Chaudhubi, The 
Hon*ble J ustiae Sir Astttosh — C]£ltjdhubi, Bhuban Mohan. 


(iv) ,The creation of a centralised teaching university in Calcutta may very well be 
favoured by the incorporation in that university of all the communal interests of 
Bengal. Representatives from the different departments of education (including 
applied Lcience and technology) should be the constituent members the 
senate which, thus constituted, should control all colleges, including those not 
incorporated in the Universty at present. 


Chatterji, Mohini Mohan. 

(i) (a) The aim of university education concerning development of character and 

ability being indivisibly one I would suggest that there should be such ex- 
changes of professors as may bo conveniently arranged for. I would farther 
suggest that all colleges under private proprietorship, when conducted as a. 
source of gain to the proprietors, should be abolished. They tend to lower the 
educational standard, notwithstanding brilliant results shown at oxaminatiodS. 
(6) To secure practical uniformity of typo among educated men professors should be 
trained by the University by employing qualified persons in the first instance 
as assistant professors, tutors, or the like. 

(ii) By proper inspection and by requiring a certain number of professors to be appo- 

inted only with tho approval of the University. 

(iii) I think it would be possible to grant freedom to colleges to design their coursea 

concerning the subjects prescribed by tho University. Colleges should be per- 
mitted to recommend after examination successful candidates for a pass degree. 
Such recommendation to be accepted except for special reasons. 

(Iv) Autonomy should bo granted to colleges so long as conformity to a certain standard 
of character and attainment can be secured to tho students. 


Chaudhuei, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 

(i) The University should be in the position of an educational republic composed of 

colleges in the university town and in other centres of population in the presidency. 

(ii) By controlling the inclusion of colleges. 

(iii) It is again a question of proper \inclusion. Well-staffed and well-equipped collegea 

alone having regard to tho subjects to be taught by them should be included. 
Freedom in the design of their courses should depend upon their staff and 
equipment. Examinations should bo on broad lines, encouraging freedom of 
teaching and study. 

There should be a committee of experts for framing and moderating questions and 
conducting examinations. The number of examinations should bo reduced. 

(iv) Colleges not incorporated, and which do not seek incorporation, should be loft alone. 

The University should be a corporate body, dealing with such colleges as consti- 
tute the republic. 

Independent colleges may bo left to work out their own schemes. 


Chaudhuri, Bhuban Mohan. 

CeUeges in the university town should be under the entire control of the Uni- 
versity and the mufassal colleges should be under the supervision of the University. 
The University will be co^sant of the condition of the mufassal college from the 
reports of the university inspector of colleges. There should be uniformity in re- 
spect of courses of studies and the standards of examinations. Therefore, it is not 
advisable to grant any freedom to colleges in these respects. If the Calcutta Uni- 
versity be Ranged into a teaching university there is no harm in retaining 
present federal cmaracter. In that case, it will be both a teaching and .federal uni- 
versity like the Patna University. 
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Chaudhubi, The Hon’blo Babu Kishobi Mohan — Chaudhuby, The Hon’ble Nawab 
Syed Nawabaly, Khan Bahadur. 


Chaudhuki, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan. 


<i) and (ii) The University should 
ensure the best results. 


control the teaching given in the colleges so as to 
This is done at present by means of inspections 


and the university examinations. This system may continue, care being 
taken in the selection of an inspector and the syllabus of study. In this respect 
1 do not think any distinction need be made between colleges situated in the 
town and those located elsewhere. The tendency of passing the examination 
by cramming at the sacrifice of thoroughness should be avoided. More 
attention should bo paid to securing soundness than confining attention to 
prescribed books arid historical allusions referred to therein with the help of 
annotations. There should be specialist inspectors to look after the different 
branches of study, to pay special attention as to how the teaching work is 
actually done, and whether the equipment is sufficient and up to date in the 
affiliated institutions. 

The standard of knowledge required for a degree being fixed with sufficient clear- 
ness by the University I would allow colleges full freedom in designing their 
courses of teaching so aS to enable students to reach that standard. 

<iv) 1 take it that the idea underlying this question is that the centralised university 
referred to here will confine its activities entirely to teaching and that there will 
be another body to supervise the colleges and the examinations. If the teach- 
ing university concerns itself only with the highest kind of teaching such an 
arrangement would bo very desirable in relieving the teaching university 
of aU work not germane to teaching. Out of the students obtaining degrees 
from the colleges the teaching university should arrange to select its pupils so 
that the centralised body may bo confined to the post-graduate studies. In 
this case the colleges may, to a certain extent, be controlled by the new body 
which will, I presume, have to be assisted in its work by the teaching univers- 
ity. The extent to which this assistance will be necessary will have to be 
worked oat in detail. 


Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly, £han Bahadtir. 

<i) (a) In the university town the colleges should be incorporated with the University 
and the teaching entirely controlled by it. 

(6) See my answer to sub-section (iv). 

<ii) Yearly reports from the colleges as regards staff and equipment should be called 
for. The University should fix the maximum number of students each college 
can admit. A strong inspecting agency should be appointed to visit colleges 
from time to time for inspection and report. The Act of 1904 should be retained 
as regards affiliation and disaffiliation, although oven so it will be inadequate. 
<iii) It would be most desirable if colleges could bo granted freedom in the design of 
their courses and also in the conduct of the examinations of their students for 
University degrees, but it would be difficult to make any satisfactory arrange- 
ments under an affiliating system. 

<iv) When the Calcutta University is converted into a teaching university confined to 
the metropolis the best arrangement as regards mufassal students would be to 
create at least two new controlling bodies, one for coUeges in eastern districts 
and one for those in the western, to regulate their studies and examinations. The 
new agencies will be independent universities of the examining type, with fimited 
powers. They will not deal with courses of study in science beyond the inter- 
mediate standard, nor with post-graduate studies. Students in the mufassal 
/desiring to ti^Ee degrees in science or undertake post-graduate studies will have 
to go to the Calcutta or the Dacca University. This restriction is imposed in 
view of the fact that a merely examining body cannot satisfactorily ^ange for 
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Ghaudbubt, Tho Hon’ble Nawab Sybd Nawabaly, Khan Bahadur-— — 
Choudhuby, Rai Yatindra Nath — Cocks, S. W. 


post-graduate studios, nor can indiyidual colleges in the mufassal be expected to 
provide tho best equipped laboratories for practical work in science. But this 
restriction may be relaxed in cases of pai’ticular colleges which are very promising 
and which may bo reasonably expected to gradually form a nucleus for a residen- 
tial local university in time to come. 1 may add that the Government high 
school should and other high schools may, with the necessary sanction of the 
University, open classes up to the intormodiate, subject to any rules and regula- 
tions that the University may impose. This will not only meet the demand for 
additional colleges, but will prevent young students from proceeding to new 
places for I'nivorsity education at a tender age. 


Choudhuby, Eai Yatindra Nath. 

^i) I think in several points 1 have anticipated this question in my answer with reference 
to question 4. In Calcutta the relation between the university colleges and the 
University should be residential. But with regard to other private colleges in 
Calcutta and the mufassal colleges affiliated to the University tho relation 
should be, in the main, on the lines of the existing system. 

(ii) All external colleges, both in Calcutta and in tho mufassal, should be adequately 

staffed and thoroughly well equipped. In order to see this accomplished the 
central University can only help those colleges by way of lending the services of 
suitable tutorial staff as infficated in my answer to question 4. 

(iii) I do not see how the affiliated colleges can have any freedom either in the design 

of their courses and the conduct of the examinations of their students for v.ni- 
versity degrees, save and except that they may develope amongst themselves 
different types of colleges in the sense that some of them may concentrate their 
special efforts in literature, some in science, some in history, and so on. They 
may also be granted tho privilege of forwarding to the authorities of the University 
a short note, duly attested by the respective professors, on the merits of their 
students as disclosed in the class and laboratory work throughout their 
college career ; so that they may be considered by the University authorities in 
order to enable them to consider the results of the examinations with it for fixing 
the place of the students in order of merit. 

(iv) It is not only possible, but supremely desirable, that the intellectual resources of 

Calcutta should be so organised as to create a powerful centralised teaching uni- 
versity in the city of Calcutta. A scheme to this effect I have tried to adumbrate 
in my answer to question 4. The residential side of the University of Calcutta, if 
I am allowed to use tho expression, should serve very well for the purpose. If 
we can constitute the different colleges indicated there, namely, a thoroughly well- 
equipped college teaching “ the humanities ” (attached to it there should be a 
college especially devoted to the study of the ancient culture of India — ^both Hindu 
as well as Muhammadan), a thoroughly well-equipped and up-to-date college for 
teaching the sciences, including higher mathematics, two colleges for the thorough 
study of the Sanskrit and Arable and the Sanskritio and Arabic languages, one 
thoroughly well-equipped technological college for teaching applied science 
for the growth and development of our industries and commerce, one for teaching 
medicine, one for teaching engineering in all its branches, and one for law, the 
intellectual resources of the present day would be well organised, to the infinite 
benefit of our countrymen. 


Cooks, S. W. 

<i) Whatever may be the practical difficultieB there is no doubt that theoretioaUy 
the only correct relation between the University and colleges in the University 
town- is that the latter should be constituents of the former. Affiliation of 
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Cooks, S. W.~«)n/e?.—CoLBMAN, Dr. Lbslib C.— Covbbnton, The Hon'ble Mr. J. G# 


colleges in other centres is permissible as a second-best plan. But it should 
be regarded as only a half-way house on the road to the establishment of a 
separate university. If it is obvious that in no circumstances which can be 
foreseen is there any probability that the need for a separate university at a 
given centre will arise, then sanction to the establishment of a separate oollege 
at that centre should be refused, and money and effort concentrated on the 
development of the central teaching university. So far as the aiffliated collie 
is concerned the University must be mainly an examining university. 

(ii) Such adequate control of the affiliated colleges as would ensure that they were 
properly staffed and equipped seems to bo impossible, except under conditions- 
which the colleges themselves would refuse ; for instance, the appointment of a 
warden or principal responsible to the University. It ought, however, to be 
possible, upon a thorough inspection of the college and a review of the work 
done by the students in university examinations, to ascertain whether a college 
is so staffed and equipped as to be worthy of recognition. There should be no 
hesitation on the part of the University in disaffiliating unsatisfactory colleges. 

(iii) The wording of this question really provides the answer. Some degree of freedom, 

subject to the control of the University, might be permitted to eolleges in 
framing their courses, and under proper safeguards they might be allowed to 
^ conduct, in part at any rate, the examination of their students for degrees. Per- 
haps a simpler method of securing that the examination was on the same lines as 
the teaching would be to appoint representatives of the colleges on the boards of 
moderators and to allow full discussion of the question papers before they are 
approved. The opinion of college tutors and lecturers on the work of the 
candidate should be taken into account in deciding pass lists and class lists. 
The Royal Commission on University Education in London lays down the 
• principle that “ subject to proper safeguards, the degrees of the University should 
practically be the certificates given by the professors themselves, and the 
students should have entire confidence that they may trust their academic 
fate to honest work under their instruction and direction”. If any approach 
is to be made to this ideal in an affiliating university it is clear that the 
colleges must have a considerable degree of freedom and be Worthy of trust. 

(iv) If a powerful centralised teaching university is created in Calcutta or elsewhere 

it is undesirable that any college not incorporated in the University should^ 
except as an interim arrangement, receive recognition. I would have nothing 
in Calcutta itself between the incorporated college and the hostel. Outside 
Calcutta affiliated colleges might be permitted, as suggested above, as a 
temporary anangement ; that is, as a stage in the development of a new univers- 
ity. But with the creation of separate universities for Patna, Dacca, and 
Rangoon the necessity for affiliated colleges in connection with Calcutta seems 
to vanish. If affiliated colleges are permitted they should certainly be allowed 
some degree of freedom in regard to courses of study and examinations. The 
obvious difficulties in the way of realising this idea are not insuperable. 


Coleman, Dr. Leslie C. 

(ii) There is only one way to do this — ^to provide enough money. 


CovERNTON, The Hon’ble Mr. J. G. 

In the^ abstract I am opposed to the affiliating type of university. I prefer that 
a university shduld be a centralised institution meeting the wants of a oertain 
area, pr a certain class, or both. Hence, if a system were to be laid down ah iniegro, 
I would avoid any in which the main characteristic was affiliation. On the ower 
Hand, it has to be recognised that universities cannot be sown broadcast and that 
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where a number of institutions of collegiate status Have come into being they 
cannot lightly be abolished in order to promote the success of a centralising 
institution. The conditions which have come into being in Bengal have produced 
a situation extraordinarily difficult either to handle or to reform. It does not 
appear to me that this situation can be dealt with by the creation of a strong 
centralised university in Calcutta^ which would leave the outside colleges derelict. 
Nor can these external colleges be wiped out in toto. The creation of a new 
controlling body to regulate &e studies and examinations of such colleges would 
set up, if the body were apart from, and independent of, the University, a competing 
power. If, on the other hand, this new body were not external to the University 
or were guided and to a certain extent controlled by it, the position would 
approximate to that which presumably is intended in sub-section (c) of section (iv) 
of the question. In any case the maintenance ot the existing system appears to be 
out of the question if a strong centralised university in Calcutta is desired. The- 
problem might be simplified to a certain extent if, with an improvement of the* 
secondary school system, the weaker external colleges were reduced to upper 
departments of schools, and, perhaps, by the development in due course of one or* 
two of the strongest into independent universities. But, as I have said above, 
it is neither possible nor desirable to scatter so-called iinivefsities broadcast. I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with the details of the existing relations between the 
Bengal colleges outside Calcutta and the University or with the administration 
of such colleges by the University to offer suggestions as to the particular methods 
by which the guidance or control exercised by the University over^ the external 
colleges should be readjusted. It seems to me clear, however, having regard to* 
certain outstanding facts in regard to the examinations in Bengal, that if these 
colleges are to teach for the degrees of a central university, the latter can by no 
means afford to relax its control over, at any rate, the final examinations.^ Provided 
that the worst external colleges were weeded out and that the remainder were 
reasonably well staffed and equipped, the central university might perhaps allow 
them to imdertake portions or all of the courses up to the de^ee in accordance- 
with their several planes of efficiency and subject to regular inspection by the 
delegates of the central university. The latter, too, should have its own represent^ 
atives on the governing bodies of these external colleges. 


Crohan, Bey. Fa!l^ F. 

(iii) Much could be done if the teachers have a proper sense of their responsibility and 
are not tempted to regard the liberty accorded as a source of private gain. A» 
long as -examinations are considered the one qualification for posts under 
Government the tendency alluded to will have to be watched. 


CuLLis, Dr. C. E. 

(i) Colleges in the university town might be divided into constituent colleges and 

associated colleges, according to the standard of requirements from the univers- 
ity which they are able to satisfy. Constituent colleges should have a high 
degree of efficiency, should be able to contribute teachers to the post-graduate- 
teaching staff of the University, and should have representatives on the govern- 
ing bodies of the University. Colleges not situated in or near the university 
town should be associated colleges. 

(ii) Each college should satisfy the requirements of the University in these respects. 

(iii) Examinations for university degrees should be conducted solely by the University. 

Subject to this condition there need not be any restrictions on the design of the 
courses. 

(iv) The University should only exercise supervision over colleges associated with it, 

other colleges being supervised by the Education Department of Government, 
or some branch of it. 
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Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr. J. K. 

(ii) I know of no means of securing that colleges will be adequately equipped. All 
that seems possible is for the University to furnish itself with a working creed, to 
set practical standards which shall not be fallen short of, to encourage advance 
upon these standards, and to be loyal in practice against all temptation to be 
false to its principles. 

iv) In the interests of Assam I should be very definitely opposed to the first of the 
alternative systems suggested unless ways and means could be found of allowing 
us, so far as we^were able to do so, to adjust our organisation and the intellect- 
ual pitch and tone of endeavour in our colleges to the standards of the proposed 
centralised teaching university. Association with the suggested new controlling 
body would apparently mean alienation from all that is most advanced in 
university training in these parts of India. Our local students, if they remain as 
we wish them to do in our provincial colleges, would fall far short in training and 
accomplishment of the students of the central university, and Assam, which 
has been making strong headway, would tend to fall back again to the 
parochial. 

The full potentialities of the existing system have not, I think, been developed. 
Seeing no better course I would advise its maintenance as far as possible, with, an 
outlook, however, on the possibility of allowing a certain measure of autonomy to 
outside colleges when there was reason to believe that such a concession would not 
involve a lapse from the principles or standards of the University. 


• Das, Eai Bhupatinath, Bahadur. 

(ii) Periodical inspection, as at present. 

<iii) Under existing conditions, it is not possible to allow colleges any freedom in the 
conduct of examinations of their students for university d^rees. Freedom of 
teaching may be allowed, as indicated in answer to question 2 (c), namely, an 
in^vidual professor may d#w up a fuller syllabus than is laid down by the 
University and make his Rctures more advanced than is required under the 
^llabus if he finds that his students could pursue an advanced course with 
profit. There is nothing in the regulations to prevent a professor from doing 
this even now if he likes to do so. 

•<iv) (a) and (6) There is no need to create a new controlling body ; the flyiafiTig sys- 
tem may be maintained as far as possible, but the coll^os should be more 
. adequately represented on the University^ 

(c) Principals of colleges outside the University town may be allowed the discre- 
tion of sending up such students for university examinations as may have 
failed to secure the required percentage of attendance at lectures or other 
students who desire to appear as non-oollegiate students. A report should, 
m all cases, be sent to the University. 


Das, Bhusan Chandra, and Eay, Baikuntha Chandra. 

Generally speaking, the teachers and students of all colleges, both in the University 
town and in other centres of population in the presidency, ought to be made to 
feel that they belong to the University. [Please read a part of the answer to 
question ^ 6 in this connection.] Professors may be requested to meet once 
a ye^ in the senate house in conference to discuss educational matterai 
questions of discipline, systems of teaching yarious subjects, methods of eondnot* 
ing reseaioh work, etc. A distinguished professor may now and then b^sent to 
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the muf assal to discuss in a friendly way such questions as may arise in regard to 
teaching and tutorial work. Literary contests and inter-collegiate examinations 
may be held in Calcutta as well as in other places for the encouragement of 
students. Arrangements may be made for inter-college games. 

(ii) At the time of the affiliation of a college in a particular subject the University 

will limit the number of students studying that subject and state th.e number of 
professors, lecturers, and tutors to be appointed. The University will also at that 
time give lists of scientific instruments, chemicals, and books essentially necessary 
for the study of a science subject, and lists of charts, maps, models, and boolu 
essentially necessaiy for the study of a/i arts subject. After the granting of this 
affiliation it will be the business of the University inspector to keep the college 
up to the mark by a careful inspection. At the beginning of every session, too, 
the University will send lists of new instruments, charts, maps, models, and new 
books to colleges and insist on their securing, them in time for the use of teachers 
and students. 

(iii) When several colleges prepare students for uni/ersity degrees by a common 

examination there is hardly any room for granting any freedom, but when a 
single college, such as the Engineering College, prepares students for the univers- 
ity degree, some degree of freedom may bo granted. 

(iv) The intolloctual rejourcos may be organised by the Calcutta University into a 

teaching body in connection with honours and post-graduate studies. In tliat 
case, the teaching part of the Univertity may be placed under one academic 
council consisting of the representatives of the members of the teaching staff. 
The other part of the Calcutta University may be placed under a separate aca- 
demic council consisting of the representatives of the members of the teaching 
staffs, both of Calcutta and mufassal colleges teaching arts, sciences, law, teaching, 
medicine, and engineering. The senate of the Calcutta University will be Qom- 
poBod of members nominated by Government and members elected by three 
electorates : — 

(A) Members of the staffs of all the colleges of the University. 

(B) „ Graduate teachers of all the recognised schools. 

(C) Regiitorod graduates (i.e., graduates, guardians, and outsiders). 

The heads of all first-grade colleges should be ex-ofpcio fellows of the senate. 


Das, Dr. Kedarnath. 

(iii) Some degree of freedom should bo allowed to colleges in the design of their 

courses of study but the examinations must be conducted by the University. 

(iv) If a teaching university is established in Calcutta I would favour the maintenance, 

as far as possible, of the existing system, to deal with the external colleges. 


Das Gupta, Karuna Kanta. 

Every college should be placed under the direct control of its University in order to 
flafeguard the all-essential question of staff and equipment. The question of granting 
some degree of freedom to colleges outside a university town in the design of theii 
iDOurses and in the conduct of the examination of the students- for university degrees 
does not seem to present any difficulty, since every such college must conform to the 
requirements of the university which shall control it. 

For higher scientific and post graduate study and researches every university town 
or a central university for the purpose at Calcutta, should have adequate provision in 
order that students of ability may not have any necessity for going to foreign countries 
lor the completion of their studies. 
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It were well if every i niversity town in Bengal could make adequate provision for 
imparting the highest training on modern lines to its most meritorious students, but if 
financial conditions do not warrant such a line of action being adopted, there should be* 
at least one such central university at Calcutta so well- equipped and staffed as to remove 
the necessity of Indian students going to foreign countries, except under exceptional 
circumstances. 

The central university and the other universities should be represented by a member 
or two each, in a board of education to bo created at Calcutta, with the Governor pf Bengal 
as its president and chancellor, to exercise a sort of general control so that the standard 
of efficiency qnd the value of the degree be not lowered in any one of them. 


Das Gupta, Sueendeanath. 


The question of ensuring the provision of proper staff and equipment in 
colleges in the university town is easily solved, for the colleges being only the units- 
of the University and in close contact with it there will be no difficulty about looking 
into the needs of these colleges. As regards mufassal colleges the present scheme of 
supervision and control may remain, with necessary improvements. 

The colleges should bo free in the choice of the standard of teaching as well as 
in the selection of text-books; the general form should, however, be preserved by 
the University prescribing a syllabus in consultation with the professors of the 
respective subjects of colleges within the university town. The present system of 
drawing up the syllabus by the University gives much trouble as the professor of tho 
subject is not called upon to give his opinion or to discuss their significance, and as a 
result the professors concerned arc often in the dark as to the exact limits which are 
required by such a syllabus. The professors should be consulted after the examination 
of the papers for a degree examination is over as to the college career or record of the* 
candidate wllo fails or the brilliancy of any particular candidate who happens to do- 
exceptionally well, and the voice of the professor should be given due weight in deter- 
mining such cases. If a candidate happens to be absent from the examination on 
proper medical grounds he may also be declared to have passed if the recommendation 
of the professors and the principal both as regards his attainments, study, and character 
be particularly strong. The same procedure may be followed in regard to those who- 
on proper medical grounds fail to appear in all the papers of a degree examination. 
The examination of the papers should also be left to their charge and no externals- 
should be appointed as a rule. As regards the colleges outside the university town I 
should favour the present system as it gives sufficient autonomy to the colleges. 

The colleges in the university town should form together one compact body 
with the University as the centre. Scope should be offered to the individual growth 
of the colleges on university linen . Steps should be taken that no feeling of 
unhealthy competition may grow either among the colleges themselves or between 
the colleges and the University. Students should pay fees and be attached to 
particular colleges so far as games, hostel arrangements, and other such concems- 
as may keep them always associated to particular colleges more than any other. The 
college will also determine the relation of the student to the University and also give 
instruction to the boys in most of their subjects ; but the boys should be allowed the 
freedom of attending lectures 'of other professors in other colleges whenever they 
may feel some special interest about them. Each college will have its separate- 
administration in concert with other colleges and with the University. To the Uni- 
versity will belong the right of supervision not through a separate inspecting staff 
generally, but by toe professors of the different colleges forming a special board. 

With reference to the colleges situated beyond the municipal jurisdiction of the 
University the instruction of which cannot be directly controlled by the University 
the relation must necessarily be of a different order from that which we have 
at present. But as the instruction given in these university towns will neces- 
sarily be of a superior order some sort of distinction must be made between the twa 
standards and their scholars. The students of these existing external colleges may be 
examined as extemaT students with a fixed curriculum. 
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De, Satischandra. 

{i) All the collies should be liheraUy represented in the deliberative and executive 
councils of the University in proportion to their importance. No distinction 
should bo instituted in this^respeot between a college located in the city and 
another outside it. Mufassal members need not attend meetings in which only 
formal and minor business is transacted. 

<ii) From the returns and reports submitted by colleges and the periodical inspection 
reports of honorary university inspectors selected by the senate the University 
will be in a position to determine whether a particular college has been acting 
ill accordance with the regulations of the University or not. 

^iii) Wlien a syllabus is prescribed by the University it should not insist on the reading 
of particular books, and should grant colleges freedom in the selection of the 
books covering the syllabus. But examinations should be held by the Uni- 
versity alone. 

(iv) The maintenance as far as possible of the existing system is desirable. Some 
freedom may be given to colleges in the condonation of a shortness of attend- 


De, Sushil Kumar. 

{$) (a) It is an undoubted fact that a university ought not to be regarded a huge 
machine with its rules and regulations, its senate, its faculties, its boards, 
its examinations and degrees, but as a great human society with its corporate 
life, its hopes and fears, its ideals and aspirations. Regarded in this light 
the relation between the University and the different colleges, especially in 
the city, ought not to bo of a merely mechanical character, but the individual 
colleges should be considered not as com]^)onont, but as Integral, parts of the 
University. Wo have, no doubt, outgrown the stage when our University 
was a mere examination corporation and when the 'teaching side was re- 
presented by individual colleges ; but in order to make the University a real 
and efficient teaching body and impart life and energy to this vast social 
organisation an intimate organic relation ought to be established between 
the colleges and the University. Better representation, under the constitution 
of the University, ought to bo given to the interests of our colleges on the 
senate, the faculties, and the boards ; and they should be invited to take a 
greater share in the collective work of the University. It is indeed a sur- 
prising fact that under the present constitution of the senate there is no 
safeguard to ensure a sufficiently laigo element of the teaching profession or 
the interests of the oollegos being properly represented. A change of the 
regulations in this direction is imperatively needed. 

But, at the same time, this proposal must not be understood to imply that the 
colleges should not be allowed a sufficient amount of internal autonomy in the 
administration of their own affairs. Such internal autonomy is not incom- 
patible with the establishment of an organic relationship with the University. 
Undue interference in the details of college organisation is bound to hamper and 
obstruct harmonious work. College clubs, college sports, oolloge magazines, 
college unions, common rooms, and other important factors of the inner 
life of a college should be left to its own control and management ; but factors 
which affect the general corporate life of the University, considered as a 
whole, should be based on a sound and harmonious understanding between 
the colleges and the University. 

But the question of post-graduate teaching requires special consideration. An 
experiment has been made to centralise post-graduate teaching in the Uni- 
versity, and the right step has been taken. There has been much controversy 
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over the question and it is needless to recapitulate the arguments advanced t 
but I believe it has been sufficiently made clear that under the system which 
obtained hitherto the colleges affiliated for post-graduate teaching to the 
University have, in the large majority of instances, found it impossible within, 
their restricted means and resources to make adequate and systemate arrange- 
ments for such studies and that oven the number of centres where sucb 
teaching was allowed was extremely limited. Post-graduate teaching is a- 
matter of too supreme importance to be thus left to the management of 
isolated colleges. It is better that our efforts should be concentrated in one 
or more selected centres where all available resources may best be utilised 
and the cordial co-operation of the most efficient teaching staff obtained* 
Under the system now established the University has general control over 
this body, but in the matter of studies, the selection of professors, examin- 
ation, and internal administration the latter possesles perfect autonomy. But- 
the necessity for the creation of a new controlling body to regulate post- 
graduate studies will vanish if the constitution of the senate and the syndic-' 
ate is remodelled on the lines already indicated. 

(6) In other centres of population in the Presidency the existing relation between, 
the University and the colleges should continue until other universities are 
started to which they may be conveniently affiliated, subject, however, to 
the proviso that proper safeguards are taken to ensure, as far as practicable, 
the same level of efficiency everywhere. (This part of the question is dealt 
with below.) 

{ii) In order to ensure that every affiliated institution is adequately staffed and ade- 
quately equipped the University has adopted the system of periodical iifspec- 
lion, chiefly by the inspector of colleges. Care must always be taken that this 
inspector should be a keen and expert educationist of long experience and 
standing. This system, welcomed, scoffed at, and resented in turn, has been 
productive of much good and has undoubtedly given a better tone and main- 
tained a proper standard of efficient teaching in the affiliated colleges. It may 
be suggested, however, that : — 

(A) Principals, professors, members of the senate, and other expert educationist? 

should, as far as possible, bo associated with the work of inspection. 

(B) A minimum standard of staff and equipment in every college should be agreed 

upon and rigidly enforced in order to counteract all local and personal 
elements in the work of inspection. 

(C) The process of disaffiliation in the case of any institution falling below the re- 

quired standard should be less difficult and complex than it is at present* 
If a fixed minimum standard is established disaffiliation should be automa- 
tically enforced, and this matter should be left entirely to the University,. 
Government sanction being irrelevant and unnecessary. 

(iii) I do not consider it possible to grant to colleges any freedom, oven under proper 
safeguards, in the design of their courses or in the conduct of the examinations 
of their £tudonts for university degrees. But individual collies may be allowe<$ 
to specialise in, and teach, if they so desire, a limited number of subjects. 


Dey, Baroda Prosaud, 

(i) The relation between the University and colleges situated in the university’ 
town and in the other centres of population in the presidency oaimot in 
the present state of things be anything more than guiding them with rules and 
regulations and keeping watch over them. There ne^ not, and should not, be* 
any difference between the two classes in this respect. 

(ii) That every institution recognised by the University is adequately staffed andi 
equipped may be ensured by periodical inspection of the same by a small com- 
mittM of competent persons to be aj^inted by the University. 
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(ill) It would not be a right move to grant to colleges complete freedom in the design 
of their courses. Some alternatives may be set by the University, and the 
colleges may have the freedom of choiee of the alternatives. Freedom in the* 
conduct of examinations should not be granted, as that would introduce diversity 
of standards. 

(iv) In case a teaching university is created in Calcutta, a new kind of relationship' 
should be established between the University and the colleges not incorporated- 
in that University, allowing some autonomy to the colleges, but mainly requir- 
ing the standards of the University. 


Dry, N. N. 

(i) Under this question I will propose the wholesale remodelling of the present senate^ 

and its powers. 

As the London University Commission has very rightly suggested, the senate 
would be endowed with much greater freedom of government than the present 
University possesses, and with this end in view the statutes should be simple and 
few, leaving as many things as possible to be settled by the regulations and 
by-laws of the University to be formulatetl by the senate and revised occa- 
sionally. Our University is a regulation-ridden University, and when I peruse* 
the proceedings of the senate it seems to be much like a law court where the 
greater portion of time and energy is spent on the interpretation of the 
‘•unalterable ” regulations. 

Teachers and professors should have adequate representation on the senate and 
syndicate of the University, not by nomination, as at present, but by a general 
election from amongst themselves. The various academic councils (mentioned 
in my answer to question 8) should also elect a large number of members to the* 
senate. This will ensure a large majority of actval teachers on the senate and 
by this means the relation between the University and colleges (both in and out 
of the University town) would be firmly established. 

The strength of the senate will have to bo increased to represent all interests, and 
at least 80 per cent of the members should be elected — the different electoral es* 
being the college professors, university post-graduate professors, the academic 
councils, the independent faculties of law, medicine, engineering, agriculture, 
commerce, and technology. The tenure of office of a senator should be three 
years, and not five years, as at present. 

As stated above, the senate will ba the final authority in making the regulations 
and it will bo the supremo controlling body where the University budget will be 
passed, and it should also delegate its powers to the academic councils, faculties, 
and the boards of studios (which should bo composed mainly of teachers). 

(ii) To ensure that every institution for a degree is adequately staffed and equipped 

the University will appoint inspectors in the respective subjects who will help 
and guide the institutions and report any case of negligence to the senate. 

(iii) As in the preliminary university stage the teachers in the degree courses also 

1 will have more control in the selection of books, but they will be guided by the* 
syllabus laid down by the University. Examinations for degrees may be con- 
ducted by the colleges closely situated jointly with an equal number of outside 
examiners (professors of other colleges) nominated by the senate. 

( iv) With the taking up of much work of the University by the academic councils 
the senate would be fully competent to control the colleges for the degrees. 


Dhab, Bai Sahib Bihabi Lal. 

{iv) (c) I would favour the establishment of a new kind of relationship between^ 
the University and such colleges as are not incorporated. 
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D’ Souza, P. G. — Dunn, S. G. 


D’Souza, P. G. 

The University in the university town should be of the teaching or the unitary 
type. It should not, therefore, affiliate to itself any institutions over which it cannot 
exercise direct control. It should have nothing to do with the colleges in other centres 
of population. Wherever it is necessary to have a number of independent colleges an 
organisation similar to the present one, which is able to ensure a certain standard, how- 
ever imperfect, being maintained through the medium of examinations and occasional 
inspections by commissions, may be allowed side by side. As far as possible the teaching 
nnd the examining type of universities should not be combined. It is very doubtful 
if, with the low standard of mufassal colleges in general, they can be allowed much of 
autonomy at present. 


Dunn, S. G. 

(i) (o) Colleges in the university town should be in the position of the colleges at 

Oxford and Cambridge. Besidentially, that is, they should be independent ; 
for teaching purposes, they should bo parts of the University, which should 
be organised in departments ; the colleges should pool their lecturers and 
the members of any college should be free to attend lectures in any other 
college. There should be departmental libraries in a central buildii^g, where 
also the heads of departments should have their offices. The University staff 
should be drawn from the best men in the colleges ; those, without severing 
their connection with their own colleges, would be able to have an influ- 
ence as wide as the University, while, at the same time, they would be 
relieved by the other members of their college staff of those routine duties 
which at present prevent them from extending their knowledge of their sub- 
jects and from making that knowledge available to all who seek it. 

(6) Colleges outside the university towns must manage their own affairs entirely. 
Whore there are several of these colleges in one city they may combine for 
teaching purposes in the same way as the colleges in the University centre. 
Whether isolated, or combined, they must have full liberty to settle their own 
conditions of residence, attendance at lectures, and methods of study. All 
that the University can do is to admit their students to its examinations oh 
the payment of foes ; these examinations will bo upon courses prescribed 
by the University. It is the business of the external colleges to prepare their 
students in the best manner for these examinations ; if they fail to do this 
the fault is their own. The University must rigidly adhere to its own 
standard ; external colleges will come into line, or drop out ; either their 
students will leave them and migrate to the university centre, or public 
opinion in the neighbourhood will compel a reform of the inefficient 
college. 

(ii) In the university town, under the departmental system, the colleges will be directly 

under the University for purposes of the organisation of instruction. With 
regard to external colleges, as shown above, no responsibility can be taken by 
the University. 

^iii) The University will conduct its own examinations at the University centre ; it will 
prescribe the courses for those examinations. The courses, however, should be so 
designed as to allow of considerable elasticity in methods of preparation, and 
teaching. This is really the test of a good examination system. The colleges 
will not be able to have their own examination for the degree of the University 
nor to prescribe the course for that examination, but they will be free to inter- ‘ 
pret the prescribed course as they please and prepare for it in whatever way 
they think fit. If the University course is well set by experts the coUeges wiU 
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find it a helpful guide, rather than a hampering restriction ; if it is not well set 
there should be a sufficiently developed public spirit in the University to 
insist on its improvement. 

‘ (iv) The answer to this is given above. There will be one examination and one examin« 
mg agency. It would be fatal to institute different types of either for the Uni* 
versity town and the external colleges respectively. 

Dunniolipp, .Horace B. 

(i) Colleges should be separately managed, but should be under the supervision of 

university inspection committees. 

They should have their own staffs for the intermediate and B.A. and B.Sc. pass 
examinations. For the Master’s degrees they might have their own lecturers but 
I should prefer that all B.A. and B.Sc. honours and all M.A. and M.So. students 
should have their lectures from the University lecturers and that all practical 
work should be done in the University laboratories. Every college should have 
a director of studies in subjects taken by the students of that college. In this 
way the number of lecturers would be cut down to a minimum and the services 
of the best men in each subject secured. Any college might supply a university 
lecturer. He should have some niaterial recognition of his seniority in his sub- 
ject. Such men might be dignified with the title of “ professor”, other lecturers 
might be designated as ” lecturers”. The college director of study in a parti- 
cular subject would thus keep in touch with the progress or backwardness of 
the students of his own college. The same facilities should be at the disposal of 
the mufassal colleges. Muf assal collies, suitably equipped, should be allowed to 
teach honours students but such permission should bo the exception rather than 
the rule. Colleges should be inspected annually to see that the requisite standard 
of efficiency is being maintained. All colleges teaching for university degrees- 
or diplomas should be represented on the various faculties concerned with the- 
subjects taught ; or the mufassal colleges should elect for themselves a given 
number of representatives to attend university meetings, and represesent 
their special difficulties to the Acuities. 

(ii) This should be done by visiting committees who should make periodical examin- 

ations and recommend cases of inadequate equipment or inefficient teachers to 
the body granting affiliation. Much indifferent teaching arises from teachera 
feeling that they are settled down for life when they are once confirmed in their 
appointments. 

(iii) If the degree is to bear the hall-mark of the University then all examinations 

• must be the same for all colleges. 1 should much deprecate the institution of an 
examination system by which individual colleges conducted the examination of 
their own students for degrees. I fail to see how any uniformity of standard 
could be attained or maintained. In examinations for Master’s degrees the 
opinion of a candidate’s teacher might be sought (possibly this might be ex- 
tended to candidates for all honours degrees). Vide also ixxy answer to question 7. 


Dxjtt, Bamapada. 

(i) (a) The colleges in university towns should be units of the corporate University 
and the teaching staff of all such colleges should be adequately represented in 
the council of the University. The University should have general power of 
supervision over the courses of studies, staff, and equipment, as well as over the 
general conduct of the students of the colleges situated in the university town, 
.and should have power to disaffiliate any college if it is found wanting in 
efficiency, staff, and equipment. The University should be the final authority 
in deoidi^ any inter-collegiate question of dispute. 
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(6) The university should not recognise any coUege situated beyond the university 
town for the University cannot properly supervise the working of any college 
situated beyond the university town and should not guarantee the efficiency 
and character of a student pursuing his studies in such a college by conferring 
a degree upon him on the result of an examination. 

If proper facilities are available, and if the people so desire, separate universities 
may be founded in other centres of population in the presic^cy. 

<ii) The appointment of the teaching staff should be made by the University, and if 
it is not possible, it should be at least approved by it, and the University should 
inspect colleges periodically and see whether the equipment of any particular 
college is up to date, and, in case any college is found wanting, the University 
should enforce the standard equipment within a reasonable time on pain of dis- 
affiliation for non-compliance. 

(iv) Under conditions contemplated in the first part of the question I would 
suggest that the colleges not incorporated in the Calcutta University so consti- 
tute, and if not incorporated in any other university, should be under a new con- 
trolling body (preferably the State) which will regulate the studies for the examin- 
ation of such colleges. I should like to suggest that such colleges should impart 
sound and useful secondary general education which, complemented by special- 
isation for a short period, may fit students to enter life at once. 


Dutt, Rebati Raman. 

In the university town the colleges should feel a sense of corporate life in the task 
of undergraduate teaching, all colleges working with a common purpose, viz., the prepar- 
ation of the future manhood of the country. The pick of the professors of every college 
will be drawn out and inter-collegiate lectures will bo arranged where students of different 
colleges will be asked to attend batch by batch. Separate small fees will be charged for 
these lectures and the proceeds may go to the particular professor or his college or to the 
university that arranges these inter-collegiate lectures. Muf assal colleges may invite one 
or two of these professors for a fortnightly course of lectures. The University will have a 
council of undergraduate studies consisting of professors of undergraduate classes — 
I exclude junior tutors, lecturers, and demonstrators — and they will decide upon the course 
of undergraduate stupes in different subjects. In the senate, again, 20 per cent of 
fellows should be returned by these professors. 

(ii) In order to ensure the efficiency of the teaching staff it is a healthy rule that the 
appointment of every professor should bo subject to the approval of the 
syndicate. It were well if all these appointments were made by an appoint- 
ments board of the senate, but there will bo obvious difficulties. A professor 
thrown upon a governing body owing no financial debt to the University may 
sometimes prove too costly, too unmanageable, might prove a thorn in the 
heels of the members of the governing body, which, again, would lose 
enthusiasm for the well-being of the college. If, however, any college seeks the 
assistance of the University in this respect, the appointments board will send 
its nominee to the college. The hoard will keep a register of candidates for 
educational appointments, their qualifications, and minimum expectations of pay 
and, in the case of Government institutions, the appointments should be made as 
far as possible on the recommendations of this board. I say as far as possible, 
because the department might have an application from the graduate of a 
foreign university and, in such a case, both the department and board should 
act in mutual consultation and co-ojperation. It is the University that is 
ultimately responsible for high education and it stands eminently to reason 
that the University should have a voice in the selection of its tochers. At 
present, it is an anomaly that the University which could supply first rate 
administrators of criminal law could not make educationaJ ad^nistratois dr 
teachers of them. 
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(iii) The University describes the syllabus, and it may be asked why an intelligent 
professor should be compelled to teach the syllabus from a particular book, why 
he should not himself compile a book for the use of his own class. But this 
freedom is likely to be abused in some of the ill-equipped colleges, and it would 
be difficult to tell them that their teaching falls short of the standard. As at 
present the University should recommend t^o or three books and the professor 
might take up any and supplement it with his own notes. 

Similarly, the degree examinations would lose their dignity if they are to be con- 
ferred on the result of examinations conducted in the college. The present 
system of public examinations should continue, with inter-collegiate examin- 
ation of answer papers. The paper setters, however, should mostly be men who 
teach the subjects for the particular course, and not merely outsiders or eminent 
professors who teach higher courses. Every paper should be set by a board of 
five professors of the particular branch in the particular course. 

As regards the hours for lectures the colleges should be given freedom to have 
morning or evening classes. In fact, in tMs way it is possible to use the existing 
buildings doubly and to remove greatly the congestion of students and meet 
the requirements of needy students who have to live upon their labour. Several 
institutions in the West have evening courses of lectures. 

<iv) Our Calcutta University is already a teaching university with its hundreds of post- 
graduate students and 1 have said earlier in my answer how I expect inter-collegiate 
lectures to dovelope under the control of the council of undergraduate education 
which will be a part of the University. Colleges and hostels will remain where 
they are and they may grow in other parts of Calcutta too. But I fear any ideal 
site in the suburbs where all the colleges may be removed will ultimately be too 
inadequate to meet the growing educational needs of the country. Such a course 
will not be along the natural lines of our development. With inter-collogiate 
lectures arranged the University may itself, start colleges for undergraduate 
studies. The Swamamoyee College of Kasimbazar was an excellent offer and 
the syndicate lost a groat opportunity for educational advancement in not 
accepting the offer on grounds which did not seem convincing to the public. 

If the teaching university of Calcutta bo developed in the way 1 have outlined 
above 1 see no reason why the maintenance of the existing system would not 
do for outside colleges. The college professors and headmasters would send 
their representatives to the senate and the separate undergraduate councils,^ 
and thus be in intimate touch with the work of the University. 


Dutta, Pbomode Chandra. 

^i) (a) The University should insist that the proprietary colleges are really managed 
by the governing body and that the proprietors do not make any excessive 
profit out of the institutions. If the proprietor bo a member of the teaching 
staff (or managing committee) ho should be liberally paid for his work. 

As at present. 

^ii) By disaffiliating all colleges which do not carry out the inspectors’ recommendations 
as accepted by the university authorities. 

^iv) (5) Maintenance of the existing system, with minor modifications. 


Ganguli, Syamaohaban. 

<i) By ** univeraty” here is obviously meant the aggregate con dating of the 
chancellor, the vice-chancellor, the rector, the syndicate, and the senate^ to 
'the exclusion of all colleges, even the University Law Oollege, and the organis- 
ation for the teaching of post-gradnate students for the M..4. and M.So. 
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degrees, which are directly under the management of the University. The 
relation of tlie University, in the above sense, can only be one of direction and 
control. Tills direction ‘and control should not vary between colleges in the 
university town and colleges in . other centres of population. Inspection by a 
special officer appointed by the Uniyprsity, as, now, with the co-operation of 
some professors, as indicate hereafter, is needed for both classes of colleges ; 
but itappears to be more needed for the distant colleges than for colleges in the 
university town. Falling-oif from the proper standard of efficiency, generally 
speaking, is more likely to occur in the distant colleges than in the colleges in 
the university town. 

(ii) Adequate staffing and equipment can be secured by tho* refuel of affiliation where 

the proper requirements in this matter are not adequately met. 

(iii) Freedom in the design of courses and in the conduct of examinations would not 

be practicable. Such freedom would practically amount to th 3 setting up of so 
many different universities. 

(iv) The enquiry here seems to be whether a sufficient number of good .professors from 

the Calcutta colleges are available for the desired ** centralised teaching uni- 
versity Some Calcutta college professors are already university lecturers and 
some professors of such distant colleges as those at Dacca and Patna are among 
the University lecturers, vide page 111 of the University Calendar, Part 1, of 
191 6. The latter do not deliver lectures in Calcutta, but locally, and they are 
reckoned as \ niversity lecturers, so that they cannot be reckoned as contributing 
in any way towards the formation of a “ centralised teaching university”. I 
do not think that the co-operation of some of the Calcutta professors as 
university lecturers is altogether good, for it involves division of work and 
extra teaching work. 

The initial step towards the organisation of a teaching university has already been 
taken by Sir Asutosh Mukherjee by witlidrawing from the several affiliated collies the 
highest stage of teaching in the general department of rts and science, and concentrat- 
ing it in the hands of the University. There are now i niversity professors, readers, 
assistant professors, and lecturers for teaching post-graduate students preparing them- 
selves for the degrees of M. A. and M. Sc. But the University, as it is, has to do not only 
with such students. It has also to do with matriculates in their intermediate stage and 
passed intermediate young men in their bachelors’ stage. The question is what teaching 
work the University can do in respect of these two classes of undergraduates. 

The number of undergraduates studying in Calcutta is simply enormous, and it is 
impossible to bring this enormous number sufficiently close together for purposes of 
instruction and association. It is possible, how'ever, for the University to associate 
itself intimately with the Calcutta State College — the Presidency College — the name of 
which may even be changed to University College. This oollege, with the strongest 
possible staff of well-paid and able professors, European and Indian, may be placed 
directly under the management of the University syndicate, of which the Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal, would always be an ex-officio member, and with him may 
bo associated in the syndicate the principal of the Presidency College. Financially the 
college must continue to be.entirely supported by the State. 

For the inspection of affiliated colleges one or two professors of the Presidency Oollege 
at a time may be associated with the University inspector, and for inspection purposes 
this college should serve as the model which the other colleges should strive to approach. 

The University could thus combine the character of a teaching with that of a fideral 
university. Universities of the examining and federal character have been a natural 
oousequened of social needs. A university which sets an example of teaching and 
also supervises and controls teaching over a wide area appears to be a university of the 
highest type. Cambridge local examinations held in distant India prove that univers- 
ities of the old Cmbridge typo have felt the necessity of extending widely the sphere of 
their usefulness. 
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Oeddes^ Patrick. 

1. believe in the desirability, even the necessity, of a centre of higheir education 
in each regional centre. But so long as schemes such as those of Dacca and Nagpur 
are the best that can be produced in India it appears to me that their present establish- 
ment would not be of advantage, and would create a mass of interests which could not 
but retard the establishment of better conceived institutions when the time for these 
has more fully ripened. 

^e material planning of all institutions also gives an index to the outlook and 
spirit, the knowledge and grasp of their planners, and especially as to their com- 
prehension o:^the nature and value of the civic environments with which they may be 
80 usefully related, and of their improvement, or deterioration, of this. While the 
Dacca plans certainly improve upon the poor lay-out of the administrative centre they 
inherit, and also advance upon its pompous and extravagant buildings, this improve- 
ment is as yet confined to the architectural point of view. On their proposed disastrous 
injury to the city of Dacca 1 have reported separately, in my Report on Town-Plan- 
ning in Dacca ", made two years ago by instruction of the Bengal Government and by 
desire of the Municipality. 

Upon that of the planning of the proposed University of Nagpur I have reported 
very briefiy to that city, and I regret to say without even the appreciation due to the 
Dacca architect. If desired I can give the grounds of this criticism more fully; but, 
e.^., these exhibit a general blindness to rural and urban environment; with wholesale 
and obviously quite unnecessary eviction of large rural and working villages, and dis- 
astrous reaction of course upon the University itself. The detailed design is also 
without exception the feeblest in my collection of plans of the universities of the 
world; which is fairly large and representative, since in conjunction with that prepared 
before the war for the Hungarian Government by Mr. Ashbee. 

I regard all authoritative and centralised relation of any great capital or centre 
to surrounding provincial colleges as being, historically and actually, a wellnigh un- 
mixed evil; and its alleged advantages, of high standard, unity, etc., as working out 
the reverse of their well-meant aims. Thus I regard the long fixation of Cmnese 
culture, by its historically centralised examination system, as but the classic example 
of such cause and effect. 

I am old enough to recall the paralysing effect of the University of France before 
its dissolution; since even Paris, despite its own advantages, inhibited the provinces, 
and this both by a spiritual and a material tyranny. I was a student in Paris in 1876- 
79 at the eventful time when M. Lavisse and his colleagues successfully broke down 
this papalism; and in subsequent and frequently prolonged experience alike of Paris 
and of the re-established provincial universities, Montpellier especially, but with 
visits and friends in many more, I have watched the immense benefit of this measure. 
Yet it will require that completed decentralisation which has long been preparing in 
France, which is even now in active progress, and which promises to achieve its efforts 
after the war (especially if this involves the return of Alsace with Strasbourg 
University, for which the need of a wise measure of provincial autonomy is recognised). 

I have also for. some 85 years been seeing the deterioration of German universities 
tn general, and of German culture and freedom with 'them, through the increasing 
auwority, power, and influence of Berlin — ^and though this is now since the war weU 
known to all the world, its bearings are not adequately realised in India, else the eman- 
cipation of provincial colleges from the rule of Calcutta would be already pressed for. 

It is nearly as long since I began an active acquaintance with the five universiiaeB 
of Belgium, and I regard their distinctiveness and freedom as having been a great 
factor in the extraordinary progress and vitality of that small and heroic country up^to 
its present invasion. For here the centralising principle has had least sway- 
old and illustrous Catholic University of Louvain not only preserved its existence, but 
became active, even in natural science. Thus it was the first of universities for 
instance to establish a chair of evolution, and its biological work has been distingui^- 
ed. Again the first of European poets, Yerhaeren, and tilie first of bibliographers. 
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Otlet, have each in their way expressed its influence, while its rector, Cardinal 
Mercier, was known as a philosopher long before his present eminence as a patriot. 

^ There are two State universities, Liege and Ghent, but the main activily of the 
Belgium founded their Univeraite ' Libre * for Brussels about the middle of the 
Flemish culture and language — has been mistaken and evil, and has lately afforded 
a handle to German intederence; for its ** Greek gift " of tho '* Flemish University 

Reacting at once from Catholic Louvain and from State control, the liberals of 
Belgium founded their Univeraitd * Libre * for Brussels about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and this had a period of distinction and life. But as its promoters grew 
in age and authority, and correspondingly lost touch with life and youth, a schism 
arose between the generations; and the UniveraitS * Nouvelle * appeared as a free 
venture. It formed a distinguished professoriate, though mostly unpaid ; which carried 
on until the present war suspended everything. To some Indians, as to many Eng- 
lishmen, this variety may appear but confusion; but I speak from long experience of 
Belgium, and of Brussels and its intellectual life and influence, in rating these high. 
Here too I would cite the example of America, where its idealism and intellectuality, 
contesting Mammonism, and elevating politics, arise largely (as its President but makes 
conspicuous) from university life, quickened by freedom and variety. Defects are not 
to be denied : but there is active life and distinguished work in tibe two umversities 
of the city of New York, in the two of Chicago, and in the flve of Washington. Of 
these, two are already of national standing, and known far beyond; the Catholic and 
the Smithsonian, for that famous old institution has now acquired university rank. 

This long answer seems necessary to defend, from varied instances of personal 
eeriiitude, that variety and freedom of university life, which the school of mminis- 
trators till lately dominant in London here still examines into passive obedience, and! 
unifies into more conventionality of mind. 

Coming now to the Britieih Isles, with their various and more or less independent 
university system, I would recall in historic order : — 

(A) That the proposal of Mr. Gladstone to imite the four Scottish universitiea into 

the ** University of Scotland ” was resisted by the unanimous verdict of all. 

(B) That the union of St. Andrews with Dundee has long been marred by litigatien 

and disharmony. 

(C) That the union of Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds, as the Victoria Univerrity, 

collapsed; while their present autonomy has resulted in such a gain of 
university life for each that none would return to centralisation, so that 
Bristol and Sheffield have been left to struggle onwards independently from 
the first. 

(D) That the linkage of the University Colleges of Dublin, Belfast, Cork, and 

Galway has been a failure 

(E) Two of diose are already progressing as independent universities. 

Thus two exist in Dublin ; and in the educationally most progressive quarter of jhe 
United Kingdom at present — ^Wales — the three University Colleges of Aberystwyth^ 
Bangor, and Cardiff are all looking forward to independence. 

(I) (a) This record does not of course preclude the union of separate colleges, in the* 
same city into a single teaching university when they so desire, as with the 
two long distinct Universities of Aberdeen in 1858, or many of the colleges: 
of London in recent years. But it indicates the failure of centralisations' 
and the advantages of regional and civic freedom. 

(b) 1 would therefore encourage provincial colleges to acquire their indeipendence 
as rapidly as may be. 

1 do not desire to ensure continued Government control ; since history, from, 
early to contemporary times, shows that it is by their own value and vitality,. 
aided liy local goodwill and graduate loyalty, that universities essentially' 
grow. 

(ii) The respect for large buildings and material equipment is at present unduly ex- 
aggerated. Let each struggling institution and its students have their ohanoes. 
That is how th^ are best encouraged to grow. « 
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(iii) To the fullest extent. If they go too far, as some American institutions for a 

time have done, this may be corrected, just as have been many of the worse 
features of what are now the most esteemed collies of Oxford and Cambridge 
or elsewhere. * 

(iv) (a) My impression is that the universities at present suffer far too much from 

controlling bodies ; and that what such bodies, here . 9 a elsewhere, mainly 
supply is the very reverse of inspiration — ^the inhibition of youth by age, of 
thought by convention. Yet there may be true forms of control, and these 
at once critical and constructive ; for colleges and students need ** reproof, 
correction, and instruction in righteousness For these I look primarily 
to their own active members — who in a freer atmosphere would bo less silent 
than is inevitable under their past, present, and life-long regime of inhibitiona 
and fears, and these at every age, from th 3 matriculation to retirement. 

As regards definite State control, however, 1 may mention the one and only 
unobjectionable (and I believe even every de.sirable) example of this whioh» 
in course of a life spent among very many universities, 1 have been as yet 
able to discover. 

I have been very favourably impressed by the work of the American Commis- 
sioner of Kducation. To him are repoitkl the particulars of all educational 
institutions in America, and these he compares and comments on. And, 
just because he has no material control or authority, his opinion is esteemed 
and valued, and his suggestions are respectfully considered and commonly 
acted on. And this all the more since his educational authority is strength- 
ened, and kept abreast pf the times, by the regular publication of his reports ”, 
in volumes of world-wide interest and suggestiveness. But the main answer 
is that a tree is known, not merely by the labelling and fencing imposed by 
the controlling park committee, but by its life and growth and fruit. 

( 6 ) Obviously not. 

(c) Yes : by the return to the initial, and mediaeval, relation of all universities — 
only sundered by the Reformation and its wars, but renascent — as all great 
university festivals and commemorations show — as also the life of science. 
It is as part of “ the Republic of Letters ”, of “ the World of Science Just 
as a Catholic priest belongs to his Church, and not merely to the diocese in 
which he happened to be trained and licensed, so it will be again with 
graduates and universities. All universities are variable stars ; they wax 
and wane, and wax again, and wane once more ; yet the more free their 
inter-radiation, the more continuous may become their light. 


Ghosa, Pratapcandra. 

The coHoges should be allowed greater freedom in the internal management of 
the special objects of each institution : the University should not have more than a general 
control on broader principles. Libraries and laboratories should be attached to all 
coUpges according to their requisitions and means. • 


Ghosh, Dr. B. N. 

(i) (a) The relations between colleges and universities might be on the model of that 
at Oxford or Cambridge. The colleges ought to be quite independent of the 
University and the internal administration of the oolloges ought to be in the 
hands of a governing body. The only control of the University will be in the 
conduct of examinations. 

ih) The same applies equally to other colleges. 
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Ghosh, Bimal Ch^^bba. 

(i) (A) Colleges in the university town and in the districts should be better represented 

on the senate. 

(B) Colleges may be grouped to elect representatives to the syndicate — by rotation. 

(C) University lecturers may ‘hold classes at different colleges in their special sub- 

jects, and go to district colleges by rotation to hold University extension 
lectures. 

(D) Colleges in the mofussil to be allowed to arrange for post-graduate courses wher- 

ever teachers may be available. 

(E) The vice-chancellor should be elected from among the heads of colleges — by rota- 

tion, Colleges can bo grouped for this purpose. The vice-chancellor should 
be “ on deputation ** during his tenure of office and should not hold office for 
more than three consecutive years, bufc may be re-elected later. 

(F) The post-^aduate studies councils should be different from the ordinary “ facul- 

ties ” and boards of undergraduate studies. 

(G.) When the numbers of post-graduate students increase the earlier part of their 
course- or the subject matter of certain compulsory common papers — ^should 
be done at the ordinary colleges : special courses and advanced subjects to be 
done at the University. 

This decentralisation will be helpful to the students, as well as less expensive. 

(ii) To secure an adequate staff and an adequate equipment in an affiliated college 

there should be: — 

(A) Restricted affiliation at first. 

(B) Gradual extension of affiliation in subjects which are adequately provided for. 

(C) Regular inspection by university officers. 

(P) Adequate representation of the staff in every department on the college govem- 
• ing body. 

(E) Every encouragement given to the college by way of grants-in-aid. 

(F) Assistance given to the college in making the most of its resources — ideal condi- 

tions need not be insisted upon. 

fiii) If the syllabuses and schemes are prepared by the University with sufficient caro 
and latitude colleges could be asked to prepare their own schemes of teaching 
and study. But a certain amount of uniformity is necessary to secure conform; 
ity to a standard. 

There is no need for college examinations, except for awards and scholarships. The 
university examinations themselves are tests of the preparation of the student for 
the stage beyond ; college “ tests ** are quite superfluous — nay, harmful. And it 
is an open secret in Calcutta that this multiplicity of tests has put a premium on 
dishonesty. Multiplicity of examinations is a bad substitute for good and proper 
teaching. Work under the compulsion of examinations is never of the best 
quality and leads to premature fatigue. The evil is accentuated when the 
student is continuously under such compulsion. One great reason why so many 
graduates, once they get through their final degree examination, do not keep 
up their studies and forget all they learnt is this very miiltiplicity and 
compulsion of examinations. The need for compulsion grows and they cannot 
do any work unless they set an examination before themselves. 

(iv) (c) A powerful centralised teaching university is already in the making at Cidcutta, 
and it should not be difficult to establish a new kind of relationship with colleges 
teaching up to the B. A., B. Sc., and B. T. degrees, allowing them some autonomy. 

Such colleges may federate and elect a council (with its o^wn executive committee) 
under' the general control of the senate, just as the present post-graduate 
council is working by itsdf and yet subject to the control of the senate. . 
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Such colleges need not be in Calcutta only. District colleges may come under the 
same electorate. ** 

If the Cambridge Local or the Oxford Local Examination Board can extend th^ 
operations throughout the British Isles, and even to distant eolonies, such a 
council of under-graduate studies could easily federalise and bring into close 
association a.ll such colleges. Theological colleges of various denominations — 
Hindu, Christian, Islam, Brahmo, Jain, etc. — could also form a council under 
the senate and co-operate with the University in the extension of knowledge 
and culture. 


Ghosh, Devaprasad. 

((i) There need be no necessary distinction between the relations of the University 
and the Calcutta colleges on the one hand, and those of the University and the 
n ofussil colleges on the other. 

{ii) The University should have a body of inspectors who will see that the colleges 
are adequately stalled and equipped ; the Calcutta and the niof ussil colleges 
standing on the same footing in this respect. 

^iii) Granting of freedom to colleges in the design of their courses should not be made 
as it would result in the utmost confusion ; and there would be no uniformity 
of standard ; and the public would be at a loss to estimate the comparative merits 
of a Ripon College B.A., a Presidency College B.A., and a Dacca College B.A. 

(iv) A powerful centralised teaching university in Calcutta is a very good idea, and 
should prove a success ; but my idea is that the other colleges should be allowed, 
and even encouraged, to so equip themselves as to be able to teach up to the 
highest standard. The reason is that there is a great demand among the students 
for higher education and so it is desirable that every possible facility should 
be given them for reading up to the M,A. standard. If there is only one place, 
viz.f the University, in which such education is imparted, then there is bound 
to be very great congestion, and even then many students have to go away. Then 
there is one other point, the growing inefficiency and deterioration of this system. 
If there is only one college in which M. A. teaching is imparted it naturally happens 
that the teachers there become paper setters, apd the questions are set generally 
upon the notes dictated by them, or the portions taUght by them, and students 
do very creditably in examinations, sometimes without having a look at text- 
books and almost invariably without going through the whole course prescribed* 
This is certainly undesirable. My idea, therefore, is that, side by side with the 
teaching university, there should be other colleges teaching up to the same stand- 
ard ; a healthy rivalry and a consequent growth in efficiency may be expected. 

Ghosh, Dr. Jajneswar. 

(i) The relation should be the same. The University should undertake post-graduate 
teaching and leave the training of undergraduates to affiliated colleges 
under its guidance. A scheme which involves the incorporation of some of 
these in the University does not api^ear satisfactory because if the University 
were to enter into competition with the colleges under its .control it might 
fail to do justice to the latter. The less advanced work^ should, therefore, 
remain with the affiliated colleges, while the higher work should be done 
by the University in institutions established for. the purpose. The two fold 
function may probably require the creation of two controlling bodies. One of 
these will deal exclusively with questions relating to post-graduate teaching 
and will consist mainly of those who are engaged in it. The other will exercise 
a controlling and directing authority over affiliated colleges and so will naturally 
contain representatives of the latter. But, as under-graduate training is mainly 
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a preparation for the work of post-graduate teachers, they are likely to see ib 
in its true perspective and should, therefore, be properly represented on the 
body. Each of them should contain a fair proportion of high officials and men 
of light and leading in the province, and both of them should combine for the- 
discussion of broad questions relating to education and the advancement of 
knowledge and the improvement of the national literature. 

(ii) Annual inspection by a university inspector of colleges, assisted by one or 

two members of the post-graduate teaching staff, should be adequate for the- 
puipose. 

(iii) It is no doubt desirable that colleges should enjoy a certain degree of freedom 

in these matters. But, at the same time, uniformity of standard should always- 
be kept in view, and the external examination should not be abolished. Other- 
wise, even if every institution did all that could be expected of it, the public and 
employers might unjustly undervalue the degrees conferred on the alumni of new 
colleges that have yet their reputation to establish. 


Ghosh, Jnanchandra. 

In Calcutta there should bo a powerful centralised teaching university. But- 
this should be only one department of a great university, having also a federal side. 
For the control of colleges in the city and also in the mofussil the federal side of the^ 
University should have power of inspection over all the colleges, whether in the city or 
in the mofussil. If the colleges are restricted to B. A. pass work, freedom in the design- 
of courses and in the conduct of examinations should not be allowed. 


Ghosh, Jnanendra Chandra. 

1 would suggest a dual function for the University of Calcutta — teaching and 
examining. All the colleges situated within the city of Calcutta- should be lirst raised 
to the same standard of efficiency and then be incorporated into a teaching universityr 
the mofussil colleges being affiliated, as hitherto, to the examining university. I do not- 
think that two independent university organisations should exist side by side as in New 
York, for that would create a want of harmony and inco-ordination in the educational, 
system of the province. It would simply be an extension of the principles underlying 
the recent reorganisation of the post-graduate . classes in Calcutta. The senate should, 
remain the final authority, controlling the mofussil colleges through the syndicate and the' 
Calcutta colleges through suitable academic councils and executive committees. The' 
mofussil colleges should be encouraged to develop into independent self-sufficient institu- 
tions with a view to granting them the university charter as speedily as possible. 


Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi Eanta. 

(i) (a) In my view, in a university town all first and second-grade colleges should! 

be affiliated to the University like colleges in other centres of population im 
the presidency, as at present, and all colleges for post-graduate teaching; 
should be incorporated in the University. 

(6) Colleges, second-grade or first grade, outside, the presidency, should be affiliated, 
to the University. 

(ii) By appointment of college inspectors, as at present. 

(iii) It is not desirable to grant to colleges freedom of selecting courses and conduct- 

ing ' their own examinations, j^edom in the former may be granted to some* 
e]^nt wder proper safeguards, but if freedom be given in the latter it may 
lead to 'corruption and unsatisfactory results. ^ 
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(iv) If it is practicable to organise the intellectual resources of Calcutta so as to create- 
a great centre of learning and a teaching university 1 would favour the 
creation of a new controlling body to regulate the studios and examinations- 
of such colleges that are not incorporated in the University or of maintaining, 
the existing system as far as possible. 


Gilchrist, R. N. 

My views on this question are that there should be a separate university for the 
colleges in the University town and the colleges situated in the mofussil. In the* 
Universitv town, Calcutta, 1 hold too, that there should be a separate State university 
comprised of the existing Government colleges, plus a law college. 1 am in favoulr ot 
unitary universities on general principles, and particularly as applied to Bengal, and 
I consider that the start in the,. unitary university in arts should be made with the? 
best equipped college at present existing, viz.^ the Presidency College. The ^Presidency 
College is perfectly fit to give its own degrees — in fact till a very few years ago it did 
all the highest teaching in Bengal, its professors being the chief examiners. Two of 
the other colleges, viz,, the Medical and Civil Engineering College, Sibpur, are alread;y 
unitary except in name, and the fact that they are practically independent has meant 
that the teachers of these colleges have contented themselves mainly with the pro*- 
ceedings of the faculties. This is particularly true of the Medical College where - 
the teachers, able to guide and settle their own courses, do not take a large part in the 
general politics of the University. They are able to concentrate on their work to the 
benefit of their institution, whereas the arts teachers in the colleges are continuously 
engaged in educational and semi-political disputes. To give autonomy to one art8> 
ooUege, which would provide its own arts faculty and its own boards of studies, would 
ensure at least one efficient institution. 

The establishing of a university of this kind involves the existence of at least- 
two universities in Calcutta — one the State university, and one a university for 
the existing colleges in Calcutta, other than the Government colleges, plus, either 
a separate university or a separate body for the colleges outside Calcutta. This 
may seem indeed a dangerous, if not a useless, multiplication; but 1 have reasom- 
for my arguments. The first of these reasons is the history of the present institution. 
It has grown to enormous proportions, and outgrown any possibility of efficient' 
working. It is needless to prove the self-evident fact of the failure of the present** 
University to meet educational needs. The second ground is that the financial 
basis of the Government institutions is guaranteed, and the management is^ in 
better hands than the great majority of private institutions. Government institu- 
tions can secure educational efficiency where other colleges have to balance their 
accounts by taking in as many students as possible irrespective of educational 
efficiency, especially as educational efficiency and passing examinations are by no 
means synonymous. The third ground is that it is hopeless to achieve educational 
efficiency in a university which accommodates colleges of so varied equipment an^ 
efficiency as the various colleges in Calcutta (not to mention Bengal, Assam, ane 
Burma). 

Many other reasons impel me to support an idea which I should certainly resist 
in own country. The general attitude of the people towards^ Government as- 
the Ueus ex machina in education as well as in industry is a most important point. 
In India, we have one of the most socialistic Governments in the world, albeit it ia 
in form bureaucratic. This general idea of the powers of Government as an 
entrepreneur, or manager, arises no doubt from the fact, that it is stable while many* 
things around it are in a state of flux. In education this idea of Government 
management may no doubt be seriously qpmbated, . but the tempered autonomy of 
the present University does not convince me that autonomy in this country in 
matters educational is successful. It is surely not without meaning that many of 
our local abuses are traceable to some of the individuals who lay down our university 
nemos. Are not some of the responsible authorities— the legidators and the exeoutom 

our University — ^responsible to tome extent at' least for the abuse of numbers in 
some of our colleges? In speaking of autonomy I consider we should lay emphasisr 
on the autos as well as the nomos. A oonnderation of , what autonomy really may 
mean will, I think, considerably alter its moaning. 
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1 wish first to indicate what my idea of local State control is in the proposed 
University. Simply, it is the present Government colleges organised in a university 
with the requisite governing bodies, faculties, etc., with a president or vice- 
chancellor or principal, registrar, and university office. The intermediary between 
Government and the University would be the president (or whatever the chief official 
were named), and in no ipatter of internal control would Government be able 
to override the decision df the University bodies without independent neutral 
judgment. The further organisation of such a University 1 need not give for it 
is a matter of detail; but I wish to combat any notion that 1 am supporting a State 
university where Government may dictate matters of university management. 
Such a fear to me seems perfectly illusory. I served for several years as a professor 
of political science in the Presidency College, but I never received one word froze 
Government as to what to teach or not to teach. Nor in any matters of teaching 
interest am 1 aware of Government interfering in the college. Nor, again, did 1 
ever teach any sentence in political science which was not my own conviction apart 
from any possible interests of the local Government. I am unaware of any difficulties 
arising in any one of the many American State universities on matters of Govern- 
mental interference. I know of one instance in an Australian university where 
the University — ^non-State — ^refused a grant for a chair because the endowing agency 
^Government) laid down certain conditions as to teaching. However injurious 
the results of the State coiitrol of education may have been I do not think anyone 
can accuse the German universities of lack of good work. Not a theory of education; 
but a theory of the State, led German minds in the direction which has proved so 
•disastrous. 

The meaning of both a State university and an autonomous university depends on 
!the character of the State and on the character of the body to which autonomy is 
granted. Two big attempts at autonomy have failed in the Calcutta University, and a 
third (unless indeed some radical change is made in the type of university control 
within the University) is doomed to the fate of its predecessors. The Government 
•colleges, which Government has definitely decided to support as first-grade colleges, 
are much superior to the great majority of local colleges. They are held in the 
(highest esteem by the Bengalis themselves. The fact that they are State colleges 
has not led to any peculiar form of pro-Govemment teaching or organisation ; it has 
merely meant efficiency, and that lack of interference and the presence of efficiency 
I consider could be reproduced in the whole of which they would be parts.*" Para- 
doxical though it may seem, the State uiiiversity would be the most autonomous 
university in India simply because it would have the best equipment and staff. 

In speaking of autonomy we are sometiznes apt to adopt too readily the standard 
of Western universities. A western university plays a very important part 
in the guidance of public affairs. Though not a part of Government it is a 
most influential member of the deliberative organ of Government. It can dictate 
to the country because of its position and izifluence — a position and influence tested 
■by centuries of experience. In India we have not reached the stage where the 
universities can dictate. Too often they require to be dictated to : far from being 
.guides, they require guidance themselves. For many years they will be unable to 
^ake a place in public life equivalent to that taken by western universities. They 
must remain in a state of pupilage till the basis on which they are built is found, 
and that basis is the schools and good public spirit. Absolute autonomy is, there- 
fore, a far-off ideal as yet. The autonomy will remain relative to the inherent ability 
of the institution to command it. 

The next point on which I b4se my argument is financial. Government is the 
'Chief source of* endowment in university institutions, the endowments consisting 
either in actual support, as in Government colleges, or in recurring or non-recuiring 
•grants, as in aided colleges and the Uziiversity itself. Financially, the basis of a separate 
university, as the present financial positioh of the University and colleges is, seems 
to me unanswerable. It may be argued, however, that in Calcutta it would be quite 
possible to unite all University institutions under Gbvernment financial cozitrol with- 
out separating the existing Government institutions from the Uziiversity at all. To 
this my ans,wer is that in a scheme like this no satisfactory solution be found 
eitiier for Gbveznment or the University. Assuming that a Calcutta University is to 
■be established on the lines laid down in the London Commission Report, tlds University 
will have full financial control over the constituent colleges. To make other colleges 
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fit constituting members much money would have to be spent — even to reach the level 
of efficiency of the Government institutions. The level of the best, therefore, would 
be dragged down to the level of the weakest. Only by financial and academic 
equality, roughly, can a university of the Haldane type be successful. 1 submit 
that to try to do so in Calcutta would be to drag down the best. 

Then, again, Government can hardly be expected to give funds for a purpose 
like -this. Government can guarantee its own institutions, but without officers 
responsible to Government it cannot guarantee the proper expending of money 
once a grant is given. The records of the University snow very considerable traces 
of financial troubles between the Government of India and the University, and, 

I should think, these records would increase very materially in a university which, 
to save itself, had to buttress the weakest at the expense of the strongest. 

It ffiay be pointed out that financially the present University would lose con- 
siderably by the proposed innovation. I fail to see how it could lose very far, save 
that the restriction of numbers would lessen the fee-income. This argument, how- 
ever, seems unsound in itself. If the argument is sound then no justification 
existe for the existence of Patna, Rangoon, or Dacca. The present financial basis 
of the University is, to my mind, thoroughly unsiound. The M.A. classes are sup- 
ported by percentages of matriculation and other fees taken by the University » 
The institution of the Patna University must already have made a considerable 
difference in the estimates. In this connection, however, it may be said that I am. 
advocating unnecessary and expensive machinery. I hSvo already said that in the 
State University the only ex^ra machinery I regard as necessary is a chief officer, a 
registrar, and office. If the Patna University can start with its present material 
so can a State university in Calcutta. The expense to Government need be prac- 
tically nil above the present grants for I consider that, on the arts side at least, 
a raising of fees would be feasible imme(^ately. That this raising of fees is pos- 
sible may be gauged from the fact that about 800 students — so Mr. Wordsworth 
informs me — in excess of the numbers admitted wore ready to pay the existing 
Bs. 12. Examination fees would, as in the Univesity, amount to a considerable 
sum, available for management expenses. The only fees that the State University 
should not command would be the fees of the joint matriculation board, the disposal 
of which for the present might be left to the new Calcutta University. Each university 
or college, however, should have full control over any fees which it might raise by an 
entrance examination separate from the joint board examination. The State University 
I advocate, therefore, if acceptable on other grounds, need not be regarded as impossible 
on the ground of finance. The financial implications of improvement in this University 
would be no more than the similar implications for the improvement of the existing 
institutions. I may also add that I consider the guarantee of Government would be 
to many private individuals an attraction for private foundations. 

The co-existence of two universities iii one town, again, need not forbid the 
formation of a State university. The fact that there are several examples of successM 
universities existing side by side in the same town might itself prove the. invalidity 
of this objection, but with the peculiar reasons prevailing in Bengal this argiment 
seems to me to be purely theoretical. In no country do similar university conditions 
exist. Financially, educationally, socially, the arguments for a State university seem 
particularly strong. The strength of one university would be a source of strength to- 
the other. Healthy emulation in universities in the same centre would produce far 
more salutary results than the unhealthy competition of colleges. College organisation, 
in colleges of unequal standard, means a level suitable to the weakest. Competing 
universities mean a survival of the fittest; not that I imply that one will kill the 
other, but that the test of the world will make or mar the influence of each university. 
Btatus and "kudos will depend on work done. Competing standards will mean com- 
petition among high standards or a struggle for the best; and this can hardly fail to be 
beneficied. ^e organisation of research work, it may be said,- will prove wasteful. 
Here, again, I disagree. With the co-ordinating power of Government each 
university will develope on particular lines without duplicating the work of its 
neighbour. The determination of such lines will depend on the particular fitness 
of each university for the proposed work. 

For the new Calcutta University I advocate an organisation such as that recom- 
mended for the new University of London, nw., a university composed of consia- 
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fcuent collejses. I need enlarge no further on this organisation than to mention some 
■salient points. 

The University will consist of constituent colleges. I do not presume to 
mention which coUeges will constitute the University, but I hold strongly that 
these colleges should all do similar work, and enjoy a similar status. I strongly 
•oppose any idea of subordinating the colleges to a university of the type of the 
once proposed University of SteUenbosch, or of the present type in Calcutta. On 
general educational principles 1 accept as fundamental the postulate of the Haldane 
Commission that there should be close association of post-graduate and^ under- 
graduate work. The arguments of that Commission seem to me conclusive, and 
to organise a university so as to travesty the principle laid down would, in my 
opinion, court disaster from the very foundation. In the present organisation the 
main body of the post-graduate work is done apart from colleges, and, even 
granting the abolition of the standards which make the present post-graduate work 
possible, 1 hold that only in such a reciprocating scheme as the Haldane Commission 
advocates is sound, frictionless work possible. The present machine works with a 
maximum of friction and a minimum of efficiency in this respect, as in many^ others, 
and to eliminate this friction I hold that it is necessary to organise the University 
in such a way as to abolish the present tug of war between the colleges and the 
University. The present university organisation for the post-graduate work, 1 
consider, should be absorbed in a university college. This university college might 
for some time continue in the present university buildings, but as funds permit, 
be removed to an easily accessible site in the suburbs, where land is chea^ and 
•opportunities for further development possible. No * great advance in buildings 
is possible with land consisting a lakh of rupees per bi^a. The taking over of the 
present university buildings by the State University might be facilitated were 
'* Belvedere ** given to the new Calcutta University but I do not know what purposes 
the Government may have in view for the old Lieutenant-Governor’s house. To 
my mind, it could be utilised for university purposes as wisely as for any other 
purpose, * . ^ 

The presejnt university chairs and lectureships would be absorbed in a 
university college. I have in other parts of these answers given my opinions on 
the creation of university chairs. Expensive chairs are waste of our national 
■economy. All efforts must be concentrated on making ptlcca our existing material 
and, as far as the University is concerned, in its own organisation this depends on 
the work of the colleges. The basis of the schools, of course, is even more important 
— far more important here thin in London, and the reconstruction of that University 
led the Commissioners to say (paragraph 130) that : the only way in which the 

standard of a degree can be maintained is by the maintaining of the standard^ of 

the education that loads up to it... Our whole scheme of the reorganisation 

of the University may indeed be said to rest upon the truth of this view.” 

The standard of teachers in the colleges under the present arrangements is in 
danger of being undermined by the University. The best young men and best 
teachers have been tracked down and captured by the post-graduate scheme 'and 
many colleges — even Government colleges — find it difficult to get good men for their 
work, and such good men as they do have resign to serve the University. Such 
antagonism is perfectly fatal and, to my mind, the only strong centralised university 
possible will be one constituted on the London University lines. Not only will the 
colleges fight tooth and nail against a university organisation to which they will 
be inferior, but if the organisation is introduced the colleges will die a natural, 
though perhaps, a lingering death. The colleges, therefore, I consider should: — 

(A) Have a similar status. 

(B) Have similar control over their work, on the lines laid down by the Hiddane 

Commission. 

(G) Be in no wise subordinated to a separate and superior body such as the . present 
organisation promise to be. 

The present relation of the University and colleges (minus the post-graduate work) 
would be infinitely preferable to a university with advanced work and a separate, 
superior staff, wHh the colleges limping helplesSly behind. 

The organisation of the University should be based on the faculties, also as in the 
Haldane ^port. ^ 
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The Uniyersity should have full control over the fee system of the University. 

Economical administration of limited funds **, says the Haldane Report, referring 
to college competition, ** is inconsistent with financial rivalry between indapenddtil 
institutions Complete financial control of the University over the. colleges ii^ 
Calcutta is impossible as some colleges have other aims besides education. The Uni- 
versity should have full control over the appointments to colleges but, here again, in 
Calcutta diversity of interests among colleges will create difficulties. As regards the 
appointment of teachers the difficulty may be solved by the University being able 
definitely to accept or reject a teacher as a university teacher on the advice of 
faculties, and to dictate to colleges the terms necessary for teachers if the colleges 
do not come up to standard. 

The fee question is a very difficult one, especially as the main body of the income 
of many of the colleges is derived from fees. Having no figures by me 1 am unable 
to say what is the percentage of the total college incomes paid by fees. On general 
grounds, 1 judge that the percentage is very high. This, however, is immaterial 
to my present argument, which is that the inter-collegiate fee competition should 
be completely abolished among the colleges chosen as constituent colleges. This in 
a college of constituent colleges I regard as absolutely essential. The University, 
therefore, should control the fees, though it might, as a matter of office procedure, 
allow free collection in the separate colleges, apportioning their fees to each college 
according to the number of students. This does not mean that colleges could not 
levy fees themselves for college purposes. The University could not control either the 
endowments or private sources of income of the colleges; but it could dictate the 
terms of its teachers were the standards of colleges unsatisfactory. In every case 
the University could decide who were to be the professors, associate professors, 
readers, etc. 

The equality of the fees must mean a general equality of staff, equipment, 
and work done among the colleges. This must in its turn imply financial ability 
of the colleges to secure a place in the University. This financial ability will 
depend on private income from endowments, contributions, etc., fees, shares of 
university funds, and shares of Government grants given by the University. 
The University will decide where grants are necessary and dictate how they 
are to be spent. The faculties will advise in these matters, and the executive 
body decide. The limitation of numbers will be a necessary accompaniment 
of good work, and this limitation of numbers, unless either Government ^or 
private sources help, will mean a rise in fees. For the financing of this University 
I also think that at the beginning special arrangements should be made for the 
matriculation fees, whereby the greater- part, if not the whole, of the fees (of the 
joint board) should be given to the University. No detailed scheme of finance can 
be worked out, however, till the size of the University and the selection of the 
colleges is made, andi that I am not qualified to do. The chief difficulty in finance 
will arise through tho limitatich of numbers and the consequent necessary raising 
of fees. Were the colleges at present efficiently managed on their present fees and 
with their present numbers the financial rearrangements in the new University 
would not he difficult. Doubling the fees and halving the numbers would help ; but 
the outcry against such a course would be almost overpowering. No other outlet 
from the difficulty, however, seems obvious unless in the now University practically 
the old standards are to continue. The only other source of income outside private 
sources is, in some way or other, a robbing of Peter to pay Paul, whether Peter 
be other universities or colleges or the unfortunate ryot. 

This brings me to another point, viz,, my reason for excluding from this . 
university tho institutions I include in the State University. From the previous 
paragraph the financial reason will be obvious. The financial difficulty in the new* 
Calcutta University will be acute; in the State University^ it will be easily solved; 
hence my severance of the one from the other. This gives another reason — ^tne 
need for a '* model ”. The question of standards is treated separately in another 
part of this question, but here I may say that a State university can more than 
any other institution pursue the single-minded aim of education. Even in a strong 
Calcutta University of the type I propose certain non-educational aims must enter. 
Missionary colleges, for example, .must remain missionary institutions and they will 
resent the arrangements and the complete control of appointments whi^ the 

Haldane Commission gives to the University. The fee-staff-equipment-numbers ques- 
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tion again must arise. To include one institution head and shoulders aboye the others 
brings us back to the level of the weakest; to create a central institution above, and apart 
from, the colleges will continue tiie war instead of making peace. In ^e matter 
of standards, too, the State University could do invaluable work. Local university 
standards are distorted largely from want of a proper perspective, and theser 
distortions tend to become standards if not corrected in time. The idea of model ’’ 
colleges which has been the working principle of Government for many years was 
based on tills assumption, and what is true of the smaller unit is true of 
greater. A “ model " university, though the name model ” is to me objection^ 
able, is as logical as a model college; in fact, the model college has up to now been 
very much hampered because of its very non-model medium oi life. Were the need 
for models or working ideals not so plainly necessary in India, were university 
standards as settled as they are in the West and the attitude of the people towarda 
them similar to that in the West, and were ail workers and institutions single-minded 
educationists, I should be the last to ask for a Government university. Facing facta 
as they are, however, I see no better way out of our difficulty than by establisning 
a State University. 

For such a university localisation is necessary. The Haldane Commission recognises- 
the necessity for localisation in London and, in my opinion, the new Calcutta University 
should be localised in Calcutta. The question of the mofussil colleges is treated 
separately below. 

The organisation of the control of this University should also be on the lines 
laid down by the University of London, whatever the nomenclature of the bodies 
mi^t be, i.e., a legislative body (the London Court or Local Senate), an executive 
body, mainly Government nominees (the London Senate or Local Syndicate), an 
academic council, the faculties, boards of -studies, etc. The relations between 
these might roughly be similar to those of the London parallels. The Government 
nominees on the executive body should all be active educationists, the appointments 
being, as far as possible, ex-omciot t.e., given to holders of certain posts, the other 
members also being ex-officio, arranged perhaps by colleges or by rototion of certain 
posts. A full-time head of the University is required, to be nominated by the 
Government of India, as at present, and to be the official intermediary between the 
University and the Government. 

At present, the University has certain stereotyped rules to secure adequate staffing 
and equipment of colleges. These rules aro of a more or less mechanical type, e.g., 
insisting on a minimum number of staff for affiliation to the honours standard, demand- 
ing minimum qualifications for certain types of teachers. The Education Department 
at various times has tried to secure efficiency in Government institutions by similar 
measures, such as having a minimum ratio between the numbers of students and the 
numbers of teachers. The various efforts of both the University and Government 
have met with some success, but the constant lapses which have to be dealt with are 
indicative of a lack of principle in the whole system. The University, as I have tried 
to point out already, is founded on a Western model, and tries to work to Western ideals 
witiiout a due appreciation of those ideals. The standard of work is infinitely below 
the standard in the West, and the existence of a low standard has led, if I may so- 
put it, to the standardisation of a standard which is not a true standard. The vast 
majority of the teachers in the University are locally trained men, with no first-hand 
acquaintance with Western universities. They accept, therefore, the standard that 
existed for them, and judge every improvement or setback of toe University from 
that point of view. Just as the University is both the cause and effect of bad teaching 
so its traditions are both a cause and an effect of bad standards. 

The difficulty of securing adequate staffs and equipment thus depends on the 
interpretation of the word ** adequate "Vitoat has passed as adequate in the past- 
as, say, judged by the many affiliation or inspection reports, has been accepted as 
the only possible adequacy under the circumstances by both the University -and the 
Government of India. A comparison of the ideals of adequacy as between the 
equipment of many of toe colleges and that of toe smaller universities or colleger 
in the West shows a remarkable divergence, so much so that it is difficult to compare 
the institutions as university institutions at all. In only a few cases have ooUegeff 
equipped themselyes above the minimum that is necessary for securing or preserving 
affiliation. ' Disinterested improvements for the sake of educational efficiency, apart 
from certain university requirements, are very exceptional. ^ ^ ^ 





. : 0^b mj mind, what is primarily wanted is a radical change of outlook, both 
ittental and moral, regarding uniyersity work. The cultural, as distinct from the 
utilitarian end, requires cultivation. For a revolution of outlook a long prooess 
of leform is necessary; but, inasmuch as that reform must start from within, some 
sort of m'echanical devices must be found out to help the change to come about, 
tt is a difficult thing to hedge around with laws and regulations an institution 
whioh riiould be a law to itseli; but experience has proved not only that these laws 
are 'necessary here, but also that the laws must at once be comprehensive and 
stringent. The University at present does not lack for rules and regulatioiu, but 
ii lades the proper spirit for enforcing them. This lack of the proper roirit of 
fvdfiUing laws is, I am afraid, one of the characteristics of the people. Its most 
jDommon manifestation is the desire to find exceptional cases, the desire to defeat 
law, rather than to fulfil it. The resiliency and elasticity of law possible in a small 
•institution is impossible in a big organisation like the University. GeimralW 
speaking, large organisations require rigidly enforced law; hence, the much abused, 
but "hone the less well-justified, ‘ red-tape ’ of Government. The excessive legalism 
which pervades the people of Bengal is, again, a cause of many IdfWs, for such 
legalism replaces the spirit of the law by the letter of the law. In the University, 
therefore, lugubrious as is the necessity, is wanted not only a general constitution, but 
a constitution hedged in and buttressed by innumerable small rules and laws. 

In a scheme fdlr the guaranteeing of proper staff and equipment of colleges I 
consider, therefore, that a proper spirit is fundamental, and that a constitution 
with dennite rules and regulations is necessary. Certain methods of management 
might also be suggested, but these depend on the organisation of the university or 
upiversities in the future. 

The first thing necessary is to secure staff, and that implies good salaries and 
security of tenure. How the salaries are to be found is another question. At present, 
however, even with good salaries it is very difficult to find good men. Anyhow, good 
salaries and security of tenure are necessary conditions of good work in any university. 

Secondly, in a university possessing colleges there must be very strict limitation of 
numbers. This question of numbers, with its implications, I have dealt with in my 
articles which appeared in the Calcutta Review, The difficulty of numbers and finance 
is also treated there and in other parts of these answers. 

Thirdly, there must be an extremely strong inspecting agency. 


Fourthly, and in many ways this is the most important of all, the control of the 
University must be in the hands of men who know and appreciate what good university 
standards are. The interpretation of the word “ adequate ” must be in proper hands. 
In connection with the last of these points, it is necessary to raise the question 
the employment of Europeans and eartra-India educated Indians. As a Western 
system of education prevails in this country, and as we must work up to ideals set 
by Western universities, it seems to me imperative that we should employ, as far 
as we can, those who have a knowledgje of Western universities. If we continue to 
work os' we are doing the standard already set up in this country will become the 
standard of Indian universities. We want people to raise this standard and keep 
■ it up, and experience has proved that, without a considerable leaven of European 
e^erience, the standard cannot be raised, and cannot be kept up. I, therefore,, 
a^ocate the policy of appointing Europeans .or Europe-educated Indians to re- 
sponsible posts in the University. This I regard as a purely temporary measure, 
9 measure to last long enough to establish a good standard, and make that standard 
.Biiffici^tly strong to last. Once good standards become traditions the need for the 
extri^India educated officer will automatically disappear. Not only in matters 
l^ui^ly academic, but. in colleges in other matters as well, is a good European 
Jji^uonce necessary. The type of officer necessary is not the pure scholar, but the 


S upnee necessary. The type of officer necessary is not the pure scholar, but the 
olar-man-of-affairs, the officer who can teach, indeed, but one who also can 
eviB^nise and take a lively interest in affairs outside his teaching work. 

' A view like this in these days seems somewha'c antiquated, but on logical grounds 
see no way out of it. A Western system requires Western experience. As on 
;i!|li:iic^1^rs educational, I isegard this as transitional: in fact, if it is not to be 
I fail to see the use of the European at all. 

method, of setting up and keeping up standards of staffing and equip* 
0oveinment 0 ^^ The general question of Government control I tisewt;; 

itflis questioui and the quesidon of. the relations of uniTq^^c^f 
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to local Governments or the Imperial Government is treated in my answer to questicn^. 
14. The only point 1 wish to emphasise here is the present divergence of standi 
between Government colleges and private colleges (I except certain missionary OQUe^)u 
Working on the theory of model colleges, a theory which, however, it has carried 
out only in part, the Government of Benged has definitely worked on an ideal fi^^ 
higher than the minimum prescribed by the University. The theory of model 
omiegeB was meant to act as a working ideal to other colleges, but how far tiie m^el 
acted may be gauged from the present condition of many of these colleges. The 
appreciation of the Bengali for these colleges may be judged from the competition 
to enter the I^esidency College though the fees there are double what they are at other 
colleges. It is a peculiar thing that Government, which receives so much vitupera^ ' 
tion in certain quarters, should receive this signal compliment from the better daso 
parents* of Bengal and their sons. 

To keep up standards of work, organisations are necessary which will utilise 
the best forces in the universities. A glance at the potential and actud femes 
of the present University will show at once that a large number of fellowships of 
the University is held by men who rarely take part in ihe University delibera- 
tions in the senate. There is a number of ornamental posts which, for all that 
they have meant to university work, might well be abolished or replaced with 
effeddve posts. Then again, the disparity of interests between certain sections of 
the University has led to the practical withdrawal of a number of men from 
university politics. The Medical College interests on the University are non- 
contentious, as also the Civil Engineering College interests, and very naturally 
the teachers in these colleges, especially the Medical College, have little interest in. 
the interminable wrangles conducted by the members of the arts and law faculties 
in the senate. This is one of my main bases for advocating a break-up of the present 
organisation, placing the single-interest colleges in the new unitary University. 
Added to this disparify of interests is the impossibility of utilisi]^ the best materid 
in the University. Two of the best equipped colleges in the ifniversity are the 
Dacca and Cotton Colleges. Save with great loss of time, money, work, and energy^ 
Ihow possibly can the University utilise the advice of these colleges or their staffs? 
The mofussil colleges have long since recognised that, owing to the very organis- 
ation of which they are part, Calcutta controls most things, a control which is made 
even less agreeable by the fact that many disagreeable results come from it. It is 
uneconomic, uneducational, unfair, and unreasonable^ that an organisation of such 
dimensions and quaUties should continue. A University of the Calcutta type ezi^ 
only to serve a big area. Since the inception of the Calcutta University the University 
has lost four provinces, and the same arguments for the greater losses hold for the 
less, ^e Punjab could not be managed from Calcutta; nor can Rangoon, Assam^ 
Dacca, or Rajshahi. I hold that our new organisation should allow for not university 
centres of ^e present type, but aelf-centrea. Only in this way can I see that the 
forces of the country can properly be utilised. 

The constitution of both the legislature and executive of the University shouljd^ 
be very largely on an ex-o0icio basis. The astern of election which prevails at 
present has b^n the reverse of successful. Principals of colleges are frequently 
not members of the senate or syndicate, though their own junior officers may he. 
Teachers and principals, again, by the system of election, are frequently ousM by 
practising lawyers. Election, again, has unfortunately turned very largely on. 
racial grounds, and ex-officio arrangements would largely circumvent this. Even 
on teo£ioal bodies, such as the board of studies in teaching, I have seen the voting 
go agunst the principals of the only technical colleges of their kind in Beng^ on 
racial grounds. If it is necessary to have Europeans at all, Europeans and>Indians 
should work together on friendly grounds, but the present system allows for this 
permanent sore of racial voting. In my opinion, a very large proportion of posts 
on both the senate and syndicate should be held ex-officio by officers of the principal 
university institutions. This solves automatically, too, difficulties caused by officers 
going on leave. Their acting successors automatically would take up aU 
''^'duties. ■ ' ! 

' I support, therefore, the representationB of definite posts, whether in univmtipp 
dr odlegea, iU'^y nniv^ity organisatibn. The number and kind of these 
would the type of organisation adopted. In the tmitary Univerdty^cvai|^ 
subject : or dejp^^ would be represented on the le^slature by tiyi 




(ur teachers, or the heads of the departmehts and on the executive the heads bf the 
W arts, teaching, engineering colleges or departments would sitt 
•certain other ex~officio officers, both outside and inside the University— the great ' 

. :maJority being from inside the University. There also would be officers elected by the 
. On the ledslative would sit certain ex-officio officers from outside the 

University, certain officers elected bv outside bodies, and a number elected by the 
graduates. The latter (elected by the ^aduates) must always be included to keep 
alive the interest of the graduates in their University, to make the University as 
far as possible a corporate whole. I consider, however, that election should be 
reduced to the minimum possible in favour of the ex-officio principle. Nothing 
4 $an be said for a system which, as the present does, gives little or no chance to the 
heads ^ of the most important institutions and wen>-known college teachers and 
organisers. There is much in the often quoted criticism that the University is 
fun '* by elected lawyers, not by the actual workers in the University. Standards 
of university work can hardly be expected to be uniform or satisfactory when the 
strongiest iimuences in setting standards are excluded from both the legislative and 
executive of the University. 

For the organisation is necessary also full-time officers, the number varying 
jseoording to the university. In each of the organisations 1 support, I advocate a 
full-time president, principal, or vice-chancellor, whatever he may be called, with 
deputies, as the necessity of the case may be. In the federal-affiliating body I think 
the chi^ officer should also be a touring officer. 

‘ Then, again, in the federal affiliating University a strong inspecting bo^ will 
he necessary. The inspectors should invariably have Western experience, in the 
tiew Calcutta University such as I advocate I consider that in the executive body 
^vemment should nominate a considerable proportion of the members on th| 
lines laid down 1^ the Haldane Commission for London. The case for Government 
nomination is infinitely stronger in India than in London. This nomination should 
he so used as to guarantee individuals who have strong ideas on high standards being 
included in the University executivie, whatever that executive may be called. Such 
a measure will, indeed, be ‘ unpopular *, but why unpopularity should defeat univers- 
ity ends I fail to see. No university is a popmar body, such as a house of repre- 
sentatives. It should be a guide to the people, formed by the best men among 
the people. It should be independent of the vox populi. Perhaps with new outlets 
for the local vox populi the Universities may be left alone to develop in their ovm 
tray. 

In all university organisations I lay great stress on the position and powers of 
the faculties, as outlined in the Haldane Report. 

^ The organisation of two universities in Calcutta leaves still to be organised 
^he vast mass of university material which exists in the present organisation outside 
Calcutta. (I assume tiiat Dacca and Rangoon are to have separate universities.) 
This question may be discussed independent of the controversial questions which may 
be raised by the proposed division of the Calcutta colleges into two imiversities. 
^e general principles which I favour are : — 

^ f j (A) The colleges in the mofussil should exist in an organisation independent of 
v J V the universities in Calcutta. 

(B) These colleges should be allowed considerable autonomy in the management 
of their own courses. 

* .Definite concentration should take place in certain colleges, to be chosen from 

. . . reasons of position, present strength, and likely future possibilities, these 

• colleges to be 'fhe nucleus of futurie universities, on the basis roughly of one 

, ” university per administrative division of the province of Bengal, and one ’ 

. / for Assam. 


V vr*: The separation of the mofussil colleges from the Calcutta institutions I consider 
for toe good both of Calcutta and the mofussil. In Calcutta we can have 
- ^ni vftwittiftfl organised as efficient working institutions on a good basis;, in t^. 
must oonttoue to work with the makeshift federal-affiliating system, and 
oputget I may say that I favour a federal-affiliating system in which no eon- 
take p^ce anywhere but in toe colleges. ; IMs temporary system] ! 
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: In the first place, the mofussil will provide the main body of colleges to eater , 
tile pr^ent large numbers, for the reduction of numbers cannot be effected in. one 
' swoop, thus enabling Calcutta to resist the numbers argument to which the force 6t 
droumstances has made the present University a victim. 

Secondly, the mofussil colleges are of a varied type. Some are relatively efficie^i;^ 
many are hopelesdy inefficient in work, staff, equipment, and buildings. The oreatioh 
of a high efficiency standard in all is impossible and, with that impossibility, goes the 
impossibility of demanding an even rate of fees. Roughly, the present system of 
affiliation should hold, with variations mentioned below. Colleges with their preseni 
affiliaiaon may continue that affiliation till either the colleges automatically cease to> 
be university colleges or till the affiliation is reinforced on the assumption that the- 
college will ultimately become an independent university. 

Thirdly, the repetition on the present geographical lines of the present Universi^ 
would injure both that University and the mofus^ colleges. 

The wastefulness of the present system and its inefficiency, can be avoided, so far 
as Calcutta is concerned, by organising the Calcutta ^University with the Calcutta 
material. To repeat the old wastefulness would be, in my mind, fatal to all developments 
Calcutta, therefore, should be separate and only in the mofussil areas should the old 
system prevail, and that only as a temporary measure. The wastefulness of the 
federal-affiliating principle in the mofussil is justified only by its present necessity,, 
and even in that system wastefulness may be avoided by careful organisation. 

The mofussil colleges must, as far as possible, work on Calcutta standards. To* 
secure these standards will be one of the problems of organisation. It is essential ^ 
that the standards of Calcutta should be preserved, otherwise the colleges will havw 
no chance of development. Weak standards tend to become weaker : stronger stand* 
ards to be stronger. It is, therefore, of first-rate importance that in a federal-affiliat* 
ing university the degrees should not be allowed to lapse, or lag behind. Hie* 
organisation for- the degrees, too, should be similar to that of Calcutta colleges-^ai 
least in the beginning. Different universities may develops on different lines; but for* 
the first years the universities of Bengal should be organised on similar lines, the* 
spnilarly applying to a general matriculation examination, and similar length of 
degree courses. This similarity in the mofussil colleges would mean entrance to tho 
university colleges at the present intermediate stage (as worked out below), and with 
the final point of departure at the B.A. stage. Such similarity need, however, only 
be temporary. Each college should develop on lines of its own; one might specialise* 
in agriculture; one in oriental studies; only needless duplication of specialisation 
should be avoided, and for this the co-ordinative authority of the vice-chancellor, or 
perhaps a better term, the president, should be sufficient. 

The organisation of these colleges should, in my opinion, be on the following lines.. 
At the head would be a chief officer — president I prefer as a name — a full-time officer,, 
appointed by -the local Government, and paid by the local Government, on prin* 
ciples similar to the present Patna organisation. The same should apply to the regis- 
trar. The president should be a touring officer, it being an essential part of hie 
duty to visit each college once a year, and oftener if occasion demands, office; : 
of this organisation should be in Calcutta or the most accessible centre. The presidenk’v 
should have wide powers of executive action in order to do away with the necessity: 
of frequent meetings of the executive, which should be composed partly of 
posts, .and partly of officers nominated by the Crown. The likelihood is that the. 
members nominated by the Crown would be influential members of one or other of 
the Calcutta University organisations. The ex-oMcio posts might be arranged 
rotation basis. Thie legislature of the University should be partly nominate, partly • 
elected, partly ex-officio. The whole scheme of the University should be such as td^;^ 
make frequent meetings unnecessary and, as the chief colleges are to have a eori'^5' 
.^erable amount of autonomy, such meeting should be unnecessary save at, 
%ttai^rly periods for the legislature and monthly for the executive. ^ 

*l^e place of the colleges in the Univendty will depend from the very .oiftset^c^'^^l 
function assigned to them. Those selects as future: university oeutres 

6^ee to order. I suggest, but J have np qualifff^ti^V^ 
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' ^ not visited all the colleges, that the Government colleges be taken as cental^ : 
}of development, to ensure stability and steadiness of development, as veell as. to izilP 
^ Jboal confidence. This local confidence I regard as of much importance, as I believ# 
&at much private effort is likely to come forward to help local colleges with an assnr^v. 
Jiiture. The cost to Government would not be more than the cost of normal develops v 
; tiuent of the colleges in the present system. In all probability the cost would be 1^ ; 
;^wing to a later possibility of raising fees and to the chance of help from private 
, purees. 

These colleges should be given, as soon as possible, powers of internal examination, 
'the rules and conditions of which would be settled by the executive on the advice of 
.the faculties. The assessors, .external examiners, or co-examiners would be readily 
. available from the two Calcutta universities, Patna, or Dacca and these, with the local 
teachers, would decide the degrees. The presence of examiners from different uni* 
versities would ensure the keeping up of the standards. The scope of the examin- . 
ation would be that set down by the University, in general terms, and the work dona . 
by the local teachers. This ^elasticity of work and study would not only benefit tiie | 
teacher and student, but be a considerable help to the individuality of the institution* ' 
The interplay of all these university institutions would, I consider, be of the greatest 
value to higher education not only in Bengal, but India generally. 



The scheme I advocate is, therefore, a cross between the present system and ihe 
proposed organisation of the Calcutta University. I have, however, still to speak of th,« 
non-selected colleges. This scheme is made on the understanding that either my 
acheme given below or some other scheme bringing the same results is to be adopted 
to give a reasonable standard of university entrance. A glance at the history of many 
the mofussil colleges will show (the same is true of Calcutta colleges* too) that 
originally they started as schools, but college classes were opened to meet local 
demands. Several of the existing colleges are still working only to the intermediate 
etandard. Those working at present to the intermediate standard should continue to ' 
wwk to the new matriculation standard along with selected high schools. Others, 
already having affiliation, should gradually lose their affiliation as the degree students 
<jan be accommodated in Calcutta and the selected colleges. For such colleges this 
means simply a reversion to their original work just as many colleges reverted to 
bachelor degree work only with the introduction of the present regulations. Those 
who do grant degrees will be examined on principles similar to those of the selected 
colleges. The selected colleges should, as soon as practicable, give up their inter- 
; mediate work or hand it over to the high schools in the vicinity. The adjustments 
Will necessarily follow individual cases, though the general principles laid down must 
hold for all. The organisation of the new entrance examination is a separate question 
altogether. 


‘ Many questions arise in connection with this proposed organisation. The first is 
ihat though some separation is necessary the Calcutta degree should Still be conferred 
on students of mofussil colleges. Personally, I prefer complete severance, the new* 
University being the University of Bengal, the present University becoming’ 
'iSie University of Calcutta, the State University becoming the Presidency . 
‘Uni’versity of Bengal. The independent mofussil organisation, however, might 
.-poshly be attached to the Calcutta University, though such attachment would • 
.r^ealr a separate head of the organisation and a separate office. The only share of the ; 
;|t^atriculation fees which the University of Bengal would require would bo such aC ^ 
^;;^uld pay, with other fees, working expenses. Degrees would be conferred by ' 
i«h^e8, no convocation would be neo4?ssary for all colleges. The president could 
.fiiirxange the conferment of degrees on his tours. To my mind, the separation with the ^ 
^essential principles I advocate is the main point. I recognise that my method of sepa* 
ketto ir only one among several. - r 

be argued, too, that the concentration of effort in Calcutta may prevent 
jlhh ifibfussil colleges securing staff of requisite ability for good work. The ^xMehtra* 

the mofussil, it may be replied, will also help to secure staff. From the ir*aiiy ^ 
^ b fte mof^l it would b* ixtuible « pioooss of (Mmoeniroljc* ^ 

??*S»***1 foot, without •ny .OMoebiii^ 
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outia institutions, save the Presidency College. I consider it Quite possible by the oon» 
oentration 1 advocate to secure at least equally qualified staff to that in Calcutta, i 
have suggested the Government colleges as centres of development and, in time, iherer 
is no reason why they should not equal the Presidency College, especially as local 
patriotism may rise to hitherto unseen financial heights. Even the Erishnagar College, 
and it is not a large college and in no sense comparable with the Presidency College,, 
has a considerable endowment, and without undue self-assertion 1 think that, givax^fe 
good prospects to the college, I could very materially increase that endowment from, 
we local people. 

Then, again, it may be said that many of the present mofussil colleges have arisen* 
in reply to local needs. They have existed for so long on a certain basis, and may 
reasonably expect to continue on that basis. The argument, of course, is met by* 
the reply that with the disappearance of the need &e institution must disappear, 
or be used to meet other needs. The first need was accommodation for vast numbers- 
of intermediate and degree students. The changing of the centre of gravity of ilie 
University scheme of things will completely alter this. I do not believe in the ^eory 
that every district should meet its own university needs. Concentration, as much as- 
is consistent with efficiency, is necessary for university work, and this concentration 
should take place in such a way as to make an elastic frame for development. We- 
cannot look forward to district universities; but it seems reasonable enough to look 
forward to divisional universities. The present scheme is meant to pave the way 
for these; hence, instead of the present steel frame, 1 suggest an elastic one. 

The question may also arise as to the disposal of colleges which refuse to work in 
the new scheme. Several of these colleges possess considerable endowments, or, what 
amounts to the same, a guaranteed annual income from private individuals. Gl^e in> 
come in most cases was given in order to help the local people; and the likelihood 
is that if the institutions continue to meet the needs the help will continue. If not, 
an effort should be made to transfer the funds to the selected colleges or give them to- 
some other local educational purpose. To my mind, the resources of the mofussil 
are not used to the fullest extent in certain respects. This is particularly the case- 
with teaching. To several of the colleges which under the new scheme will disappear 
as university colleges I advocate the attachment of facilities for training teachers;: 
and what is true of the less is even more true of the greater. To each of the selected' 
colleges I advocate the addition of a full course in teaching. The subject of education 
should be included as an optional subject in the degree courses so that B. A. and B.Sc. 
students could, concurrently with their degree work, plus a year of specialised work^ 
tridn as teachers. The mofussil colleges are more likely to produce this type of teacher 
than Calcutta. I consider also that the facilities for teacUng should extend to various 
g^es of students for various grades of work, the arrangements being made on a 
divisional basis. The local high and other schools could be used as training schools. 

The centralisation of educational work which has taken place in Calcutta is fatal 
in this, as in many other respects. Such a centralisation is perfectly ftTn p.y.in g in ar 
^ country where financial ability and educational ideals are constantly clashing. Better 
* conditions of work, of physique, of morals prevail in the country districts, and infinitely 
better opportunities for development. Why they should have so systematically been* 
ignored passes my comprehension. In recent years vast sums have been spent on not 
only colleges, but hostels, sums which, spent in the cheaper mofussil, would have given* 
returns a thousandfold more beneficial ihan they have given, or can give, in CalOutta*. 

I strongly oppose any scheme which will further centralise educational institutions ip- 
Calcutta. In the scheme of which I have given a general outline I have utilised the 
existing Calcutta institutions but, beyond the making, efficient of these, I consider 
that further development should be left to centres outside Calcutta. 

To sum up, the schemes which I suggest are part of a whole. We cannot, I liold*, 
reform the University without taking a wide view of the whole educational and economic 
^ position of Bengal, and India generally. The University is the centre for the produo- 
iion of our best citizens, but citizenship is not confined to the University alone. Xzr 
the midst of the turmoil and strife of university questions one is frequently in danger ; 
of elevating perverted or partial ends into final ends; to regard, in other wordsf &c 
establishment of a university in final completeness, toius, fsrea, atgue rotunduB as : 
supreme achievement, irrespective of other achievements. In India thye ai^ 
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ends, other conditions of progiess, the perfecting of law and order, the defeat of disease. 
There are presuppositions of mental and moral development and, as university educa- 
tionists, we cannot complain if national resources are given in the first instance to the 
general administration, to sanitation, and to the cause by which people are taught to * 
know the elementary relations or things, viz,, primary education. In the University, 
therefore, reform must be a process of waiting, waiting till real reform comes by itself. 
The longer the waiting, the better, it seems to me, will be the interest on the capital. 
In the meantime, our main efforts must be to alleviate evils in the existing system^ 
and provide a framework in which future development will be possible. 

Goswami, Bhagabat Kumar, Sastri. 

(i) (a) Strict supervision and more or Less direct control by the University. 

(b) Only some general supervision. 

(ii) Such institutions should be warned at first and, in case of persistence, should be 
disaffiliated or, if possible, made over to better management compulsorily. The 
University should be armed with such powers. 

(iii) This is certainly a necessary reform. The syllabuses should be infinitely more 

elastic. The final results of a student in an examination must be* based, partly , 
at any rate, upon the reports of the teachers who were in charge of the students. 
This should apply to every student in every subject. The University should 
co-operate with the management in devising proper methods for the carrying out 
of this part of the work by the college authorities. 

(iv) As the University in the near future should exercise some sort of direct control 

over Calcutta institutions it will be unreasonable and harmful to introduce a 
dual system of university government by creating a new controlling body. 

Goswami, Eai Sahib Bidhubhusan. 

(i) (a) The relation between the University and the colleges in the University 
town should be one of co-operation and collaboration. The colleges in the 
town should each form an unit of the University. The governing body of 
each college must be fairly represented on the syndicate, the differtent 
faculties, and the senate of the University. 

(&) Colleges situated in other centres of population in the presidency must be 
affiliated to the University ; and the University should have control over the 
colleges, provided that the interests of the colleges are safeguarded by a fair 
representation of the teaching staff of the colleges on the senate, the various 
boards of studies, and the different faculties. 

(ii) It will be the business of inspectors appointed by the University, and also of 

experts specially deputed for the purpose by Government, to see that colleges 
or institutions are properly and adequately manned, that none but first-rate 
men of considerable experience are engaged for imparting instruction, and that 
institutions are adequately furnished with good libraries and teaching 
appliances. 

(iii) Colleges affiliated to the University must not be tied down by hard-and-fast rules 

regarding the minimum lectures to be delivered in each subject of study' and the 
minimum percentage of attendance to be secured by the students. The princi- 
pals of colleges, in consultation with the staff of their colleges, may be allow^ the 
latitude of going beyond the rules laid down by the University in these matters 
in oases deserving of special consideration. But the syllabus of study fixed by 
i the Unijyersity should be strictly followed, although, in the matter of the selection 
of books covering the i^llabus, professors may have a free choice. 

(it) I should rather like that the existing system be maintained, with such ohan^ep; 

M wffl be necessitated by the alter^ conditions ef the University. 
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Gray, Dr. J. Henry. 

(ii) Discourage colleges outside the university town. Destroy second-grade ooUege^-. 

Conferences of representatives of each college, and a thorough inspection sy|jbeiR«' 
(iv) (c) I would favour this. 


Guha, Jatindra Chandra. 

The Calcutta ’University stands, theoretically at least in loco parentis to the 
colleges affiliated to it ; but it is only a stepmotherly care that it bestows upon them. 
It has no close or vital relationship with them. They know it only as an extraneous 
authority, an Olympic God that dispenses degrees and certificates to their boys. The 
colleges are the natural limbs of the University ; but the University presents the un- 
natural spectacle of treating them almost as foreign bodies. They have little or no 
voice or share in the management of its affairs. It is true that now and then a member of 
a college becomes a fellow of th^ University, either through election or Government 
nomination. But such fellows do not represent their colleges ; they are not responsible 
to them for their conduct as fellows ; and are not, therefore, likely to serve the true 
# interests of these as faithfully as they would have done if they owed their fellowship to 
their colleges. The fact that many unsuitable books find their way into the list of text- 
books, and that many improper questions figure in the question papers of the University, 
can be explained only on the supposition that either the teacher-element in the govern- 
ing body of the University is of little account, or that it does not exert its power 
properly. If this is so, this body stands in need of immediate reform. If the coUeges, 
which are the real constituents of the University, continue to be ignored as at present, 
and if the University usurps the authority which should be shared by them all, the 
result is bound to be an unwholesome autocracy enjoyed by the former, that can be pro- 
ductive of little good in the commonwealth of a i niversity. The required reform, 
therefore, should primarily take the form of giving to the colleges a greater share of 
control over university affairs. With that end in view I would propose that the 
entire body of collegiate teachers should be given the franchise to vote at university 
elections, and should form a special electorate empowered to elect a fixed percentage 
of the total number of fellows. The colleges should return not less than 50 
per cent of the fellows. The rest are to be partly elected by a general electoiRte 
apx)ointed by the University and partly nominated by Government. The graduates 
of the University, merely as such, should possess no right to vote at the election of 
fellows, for the mere fact of their possessing university degrees does not give them any 
special competence to deal with university matters. 

But, merely changing the constitution of the senate of the University would not carry 
the reform far enough. For this purpose, its examination system also will have to undergo 
a radical change. I venture to offer a few suggestions below as to the way in which tms 
change may be carried out. The present ideal of a perfect university can perhaps be 
realised only by a teaching one. But from the very nature of things, it is imposuble to 
convert the Calcutta Univ^ity into such a one. The next best thing would be to split 
it up into a convenient number of smaller teaching universities. But this also, perhaps, i 
would be impracticable for a long time to come owing to financial difficulties. In thesa 
circumstances, the most practicable solution of the problem would, perhaps, be to gM 
some degree of autonomy to the individual colleges in respect of the choice of the courses 
of studies and the text-books and the conduct of examinations. Within certain pr^ . 
sezibed limits ^ch college may be given the liberty of examining its own students lot; ! 
university certificates and degrees as far as the text-books are concerned. To jgaard ; 
axainst any possible abuse of this privilege by the colleges external examiners appphlte^t^ 
by the University may be associated with the internal ones. Besides these, thearei:sbo^^ 
’ be certain special, e^minations to be held by the University for the p&pose of 
nutting deserving candidates to scholarships and honours. I%e questlpi]^ 
etamhiatlons are to be of a general nature and calculated lb 
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'proficiency of the candidates in their subjects of study; and only those who *win* 

; certain percentage of the total marks at the college examinations are to be admitted 
: to these examinations. By this delegation to the colleges of a part of the powers of the 
; IDhiversity a great deal of the responsibilities and burdens of the University will bO 
: lightened and, at the same time, much of the evil which now results from the present 
- .mechanical system of education and examination will be obviated. The teacher will 
'then be in a position to initiate more intelligent work on his own part and demand the 
<8ome from his pupils. He will then bo able to give them a sound grounding in their 
isubjects of study and create a genuine love in them for knowledge instead of burdening 
their minds with a vast mass of useless information ; and as he will have a determin- 
ing voice in the consideration of their examination results he will be in a position to 
•give credit for any special proficiency or merit that he may notice in the work of any 
^student. As he will be generally acquainted with the progress of every student by 
means of the college tests (written or oral) and exercises there will be less chance 
'A student getting through his examination by mere cramming. The present system of 
•examination, with the various mechanical rules that have been framed with a view to 
effecting a uniformity among the examiners in regard to the standard of examination, 
leads inevitably to a uniformity in the percentage of passes among the papers of various 
■centres, and it thus amoimts to a method of finding out the average number of pass- 
worthy candidates among the whole lot, for, by this means, many who deserve to fail 
pass, and vice verai. Examination is looked upon as a lottery and college tests lose 
nil their value. The true object of education is not to make a man a mere wagon 
of information and knowledge, but to make his soul and mind grow to their fullest 
lieight and perfection. This is exactly what the Calcutta University does not 
do. It scarcely requires the student to put forth any independent effort of his mind, 
it encourages him to depend wholly on others for his mental nourishment ; it thus induces 
ia habit of slavish dependence on others, and a spirit of self-diffidence which saps the very 
root^of his manhood and intellectuality. He can not only not become an original thinker . 
and originator of knowledge, but not even a good man and citizen. He can shine with 
borrow^ lustre, but has none of his own. 

It may be apprehended that such an examination system as has been contemplated 
above will lead to abuse of power in many cases ; oven granting that the check provided by 
^ the appointment of external examiners or any other checks that may be devised, will not 
prove sufficient to restrain the natural prompting of self-interest to turn a sacred trust 
to one’s own advantage, the evil produced by such occasional betrayal of trust will not 
be very serious ; for when passes and degrees will thus practically pass into the hands 
of the colleges they will gradually lose their present adventitious value in the field of 
aervice, and will not be regarded as now, as the infallible tests of knowledge and efficiency* 
To divest university certificates and degrees of the spurious and pernicious glamour 
which they now possess for the public would be a great service to the country and 
to the cause of education, for then every degree-holder would not run after service on the 
Aitrength of his degree, and knowledge would be loved and pursued for its own sake. In 
;^the old iot system the academic titles were in the gift, of the teachers themselves ; and 
.titles were distributed not very charily or with much discrimination ; but we do not 
, ' liear of education, such as it was, having suffered on that account. In European and 
. American universities too, as far as I know, the degrees are, more or less, at the disposal 
. ^pf the colleges where the candidates are taught ; and this has not certainly led to any 
aeterioration of education or lowering of the general level of scholarship in those countries* 
.To stimulate exertion for the highest intellectual achievements among the alumni of 
i^e University the special honours which it will have in its gift, and the worldly advantages 
. wh(oh they will procure, will constitute as sufficient an inducement as the degrees 
^^nferred by it now. 

.rv'*- ^ Calcutta University can be developed into a teaching university the 
incorporated in it should be segregated from it; and a new controlling? 

. be formed which should exercise only a ge/ieral supervision over 

^ leave them, as far as practicable, autonomous in regard to the choice of the^ 
of ^ 
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Guha, Bajanikanta. 

(i) (a) and (&) The existing relation might be left undisturbed, and only the affiliated 
colleges should have the right of sending one or more representatives to the 
senate, and those in Calcutta one representative to the syndicate. The 
representation of the colleges on the latter is not adequate at present. 

(ii) The existing regulations are sufficient for the purpose. 

(iii) 1 am not in favour of the changes suggested. 

(iv) (h) 1 am for the maintenance, as far as possible, of the existing system. 


Gupta, Bipin Bbhari. 

(i) (a) In the university town, the collies alone will form the University. The pro- 
fessors will be the main element of the senate. If there be text-book com- 
mittees the professors should be on the committees. The University will 
formulate certain general principles, and leave the colleges to develop on 
their own lines. 

(5) Besides the colleges referred to the University must consider the great 
question of admitting students to its courses from the schools in the Univers- 
ity town and in the neighbouring districts. The schools should be affiliated 
to the University, which will periodically send out professors to inspect schools 
in certain areas, and to conduct matriculation examinations, in certain areas. 

(ii) For adequately staffing and equipping a college adequate funds are necessary. 

(iii) In the design of their courses collages should be given some degree of freedom. 

For training the intellect and giving the students an ampler field, the professor 
should lead them on to excursions into regions of history, philosophy, or science 
not exactly in the prescribed limits of the University test examination. They 
may also be trusted in the matter of conducting examinations for degrees. In 
the indigenous Sanskrit tciU, the adhaya/pakaa, or professors, confer titles after 
a certain period. The power, if carefully safeguarded, will hardly be abused. 
For, when the colleges form the University, and the professors be the main dement 
of the senate, the professors will never forget that they are the custodians of the 
honour of their colleges ; and, if the degree cease to be the open sesame to public 
service, there will be no unh^lthy appetite for a degree on the one hand and no* 
cheapening of the degree on the other. 

(iv) (e) 1 would grant some autonomy to the suburban colleges which remain affiliated 

to the Calcutta University. The principals of such colleges should be mem- 
bers of the senate, which shall be the chief executive body in their case too. 


Gupta, Umes Chandra. 

. (ii) No restrictions ought to be placed upon colleges as to the number of professors 
and to their efficiency by the University. The matter ought to be Idt to the 
individual college authorities. 

If by any restrictions the University compel the appointment of a European princi- 
pal for each or some particular college the education expenses of the stadeatS^ 
who are generally poor, will be so great that a great many boys will not be able to^ 
get university education, which is still very essentid for all paths of life. 

(iii) freedom' in dedgn of the courses by individual ooU^ea and the * examination by 
them is not at all desirable and such a system ought not to.be.inb^uqe!^ ; 
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Haldab, Db. Hibalal. 

^i) This is largely a question of funds. An institution unsupported by endow- 
ments and entirely dependent for its existence on the fees paid by students can 
neither be adequately staffed nor adequately equipped. I have always regretted 
that unendowed institutions were ever allowed to come into existence in Bengal* 
No improvement of the situation is possible unless wealthy and public-spirited 
men come forward to endow handsomely the existing unaided colleges. 

(iii) I am absolutely opposed to the suggestion contained in this paragraph. Aa 

staffed and managed at present and, in view of the prevailing unsatisfactory 
conditions, colleges cannot safely be allowed to frame their courses and to 
examine their students for university degrees. 

(iv) The ideal should be to incorporate the colleges in Calcutta, as far as possible^ 

V in the University. I believe this change will become inevitable in the future. 

It has been proposed to raise the standard of the B. A. honours examination 
and to separate teaching for the honours degree from that for t^e pass degree. 
If this proposal is carried out it will not bo easy for the private colleges in Calcutta 
to make adequate arrangements for teaching honours subjects and a situation 
may arise which will compel the University to take over honours teaching. From 
the point of view of the University also this change is desirable. The organis- 
ation for post-graduate teaching has come to stay. But it is wrong in principle 
to divorce M. A. teaching from the higher type, of B. A. teaching. The found- 
ation of post-graduate instruction must be broadened. Now, if this is admitted 
it will be seen that a college like the Presidency College will not have sufficiently 
important work to do. It need not exist to impart I. A. and B. A. pass 
teaching. The right thing to do, therefore, would be to incorporate it in the Uni 
yersity and to utilise its resources for the purpose of strengthening the Univers- 
ity. As for the other colleges in Calcutta, the creation of a powerful central- 
ised teachir^ university iii this city will inevitably bring them more and more 
into subordination to it. In fact, they must cea% to be independent entities and 
become integral parts of the University though, in respect of internal manage- 
ment, particularly in financial matters, they ought to have some autonomy. 
It is not desirable that all colleges should teach all subjects. Some should 
specialise in literary subjects, others in science. 


Haldab, Umes Chandba. 

ti) (a) The colleges situated in the university town should be interdependent units 
under the direct control of the University, with which they should form an 
organic whole. 

(6) The collies situated outside the university town should be subject to frequent 
and careful inspection by university inspectors who must be specialists in 
the arts and science subjects. The University should be a controlling, and an 
examining, body. 

{ii) Such institutions should be inspected at least twice a year. The University in- 
spectors should see whether they are adequately equipped. The appointment 
fhe staff of these colleges should rost with the University. 

(iii) The University should prescribe the curriculum and syllabus, but should not insist 
upon the r^ing of particular books in subjects other than literary. The col- 
l^e authorities should be free to select the^ books covering the syllabus, but the 
exanmations should be conducted by the University alone ; otherwise, the value 
and importemee of the degrees and diplomas would be lowered in the estimation 
of the public as the standard of examination would be liable to be different. 

(ty) I would favour the maintenance of the existing system, with the mo^fication 
. that s represratative from each of tho colleges not incorporated in the University 
.V ; ; dioiiM be oh its board o^ 
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Harley, A. H. 



(i) (a) The university of any centre, Calcutta included, should have the highest ^ 
courses, M. A. and M.Sc., entirely entrusted to its own professors. The 
Calcutta University might leave instruction up to the B.A. and B.So» 
stages to the existing colleges. 

(6) In a new mofussil i niversity the colleges should be the property of the 
University and no one should be entitled to found a private college. 
Funds which might as at present be devoted to the latter purpose should 
be directed towards the endowment of chairs, etc. 

(ii) The University should determine, in consultation with a provincial board of 
education, the proportion of students to staff and the essentials of equipment 
and the University would, in conformity therewith, deal with college reports 
regarding numbers and staflF. The University should sanction the nominations 
to the governing body of each college and should further satisfy itself by 
securing the appointment to this governing body of two or more represent- 
atives from outside the college stalf. By this means Muhammadan students, 
e.g., reading in the college could also be represented on the governing body. 
<(iv) I do not consider that it would be advisable to recognise colleges not incorpora- 
ted in the University as it is important in the interests of education that every 
available factor should be united in the organisation of education in this province 
and the establishment of standards for the entrance and subsequent stages 
which will merit the same esteem as in other countries and that no count- 
enance bo given to any institution that tends towards disintegration. 


• Holland, Rev. W. B. S, 

4,^) The most radical part of the scheme of reconstruction I would advocate turns on 
the fact that the I. A. course is not really university work. No university college 
should in future have anything to do with the I. A. work. The scheme of educa- 
tion I would advocate would bo as follows ; — 

First stage . — Primary schools — vernacular. 

Second stage . — Middle schools — ^beginning English. 

Third stage . — High schools — terminating with a “ preliminary eifamination,** 
roughly corresponding in standard to the present matriculation examin- 
ation. 

.At this point bifurcation would commence. The next stage would comprise a 
group of kindred institutions; — 

Fourth stage. — (A) Academies doing work of the present I.A. type, under the 
Education Department, and giving students who intend to proceed 
to the University the necessary preparation of a general litera^ and 
scientific , education. Each academy should also include the third, or 
high school stage, of education. There should be one of these in ev^ ^ 
civil district. This stage in education would terminate in an examin- 
ation of the standard of the present I.A. and would admit to colleges of ' 
the University, but might be conducted on the lines of a school-^i^d 
examination. 

(B) Normal schools. ; 

(C) Commercial, industrial and teehnical schools (inolucU^V 

agriculture). ^ 

It is anticipated that there will be a repaid increase in the demaxid for insIdtiitiionaC 
of. the fB) and (C) type; but, at present, severed civil districts ndght; (K>j^ 
to maintain joint institutions. These institutions would grant e. 
proficiency in their several branches of eduoati(m' and \iwbpM^^^I^ 
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avenue of entrance upon all professions which do not necessarily require a* 
university education. 

Fifth stage, — (A) University colleges, comprising two classes of students i-rr 

(1) Pass students, who would take a two years’ course, leading up t<v 
a B.A. degree. 

V. (2) Honours students, who would take a three years’ course, leading: 

up to a M.A. degree. 

« (B) Medical, law, engineering, and training colleges, about 

which, as being ignorant, I say nothing except that ik 
should be made impossible to combine any of these with 
an arts course, as can at present be done in the case oi 
M.A. and law. 

Sixth stage. — Research work, at the University centre and under University 
direction, for, a limited number of carefully selected students who have 
^ passed the M.A. examination, leading in special cases, to the doctorate. 

Building on this general basis I would proceed to constitute at least three imi- 
versities in Bengal : — a Calcutta University, a Dacca University, a University ot 
Biengal. 

Tlie Calcutta University would consist of colleges in Calcutta. 

The teaching work of the University would fall into two divisions : — 

(1) Pass worlc. — Pass teaching would be given in the several colleges, as at 

present. It would lead to a B.A. degree. 

(2) Honours worh, — This would depend on inter-collegiate co-operation and woulcT 

be centralised in the University, in w'hose buildings all honours lectures- 
would be given. 

The honours staff of the University would consist of ” Regius ” professors, appoint* 
ed and paid by the University, one in each subject, assisted perhaps by one or two* 
associates, and of a body of lecturers drawn from the staffs of the several colleges. The ' 
recognition of college lecturers as qualified to take part in honours lecturing and' 
tuition would lie witti the University. A college would be allowed to receive honours- 
students in any subject in which a member of its staff was participating in honours' 
work at the University, and in these subjects only. Colleges would receive a grant 
from the University for each member of their staff participating in honours lecturing. 
This would encourage colleges to appoint lecturers qualified to take part in honours 
teaching. Colleges wishing to take part in honours work would, when appointing a 
lecturer, satisfy themselves by enquiry from the University that the person they had 
in mind would bo acceptable to the University for appointment to honours work. 
These lecturers, in addition to delivering honours lectures at the University, would* 
act as tutors to the honours students of their own college, and might also take part 
in the p|iss teaching of their own college. The University ^vould, from time to time, 
fix the number of hours each honours lecturer might give to teaching in his own 
college. The grant made to the college on this account would be determined by the* 
demand inade by the University on the lecturer’s time. Both in order to encourage* 

^ ^ecialisation and r(jesearch, and to extend as widely as possible through the colleges 
'the -stimulus of participation in the highest work, the University would aim at includ- 
ing as many college teachers as possible in its scheme of honours teaching. Provided* 
that, in every case, an adequate academic standard be ensured the aims of the University 
would be the enlistment of as many of the college teachers as possible in the highest 
work, rather than the concentration of honours teaching in a few hands. Unless this 
is done colleges with few honours lecturers on their staff will inevitably miss the* 

• stimulus necessary to lift their work to a real university level. It will further help to 
spread the true academic spirit if the ** Regius ** professors were distributed and* 
aimjned to the staff of the different colleges. 

“ Regius ” professors and the honours lecturer on each subject will constitute 
- a* distinct department. They will exercise complete control, subject only to approval 
aoademic council, of the courses and examinations and the recognition of 
kstors in their subject and also of the distribution of work between the teaching ^ 
If; The academic council and the board of study sjiiould consist exclusively pi 
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No college would be permitted to receive more etudents than it can accommodate 
in its own hostels, together with students whose homes are genuinely in Calcutta. 
There should be no licensed lodgings. The colleges would then become largely reiud- 
ential, with a sprinkling of Calcutta students. Their size would be largely reduced* 
and the tutorial system would be everywhere introduced. Each college would be 
responsible for the entire education of its pass (or B.A.) students. . It would also be 
responsible for the tuition of all its honours (or M.A.) students. The tutors would 
give direction to the private study of their pupils over &e entire course, in some part 
of which they would probably also be lecturing. Colleges would have a smaller fee 
income from students owing to the exclusion of l.A. work but, after the proposed 
changes, they would also need a smaller staff, and part of this staff would be subsidised 
by the University. 1 feel little qualified to offer an opinion on the government of 
the University on its administrative side except that it seems to me in the last 
degree unfortunate if the greatest infiuence in the governing body does not rest with 
those who belong to the teaching profession. The chief administrative authority 
should vest in a body consisting largely of the ** Regius " professors and tVe principals 
of the constituent colleges ex officio. It is most important that the University shall- 
be a corporation of the colleges, and not a body possessing a quasi-distinct existence. 
Colleges contenting themselves chiefly with pass work would lose heavily in prestige 
and influence in the University. They should be discouraged. 

The whole system here sketched could be worked if the colleges retained their 
present location. But it would be an enormous gain to university life and effi- 
ciency if the colleges could be induced to sell up their present property and combine 
to form a university of residential college in a single large site, with its^ central 
university buildings, where all honours lectures would be held, and with its own 
playing-fields in the suburbs. Tram facilities should be provided to place the Uni- 
versity within the reach of students whose homes are situated in Calcutta. 

The present university buildings could become the home of the new University of 
Bengal. Some of the present college buildings might be utilised as * Academies '• 
Borne would provide greatly improved accommodation for the more important high 
schools. Others would fetch a large price in the open market. 

The Dacca University and other similar universities will come into being as educa- 
tion spreads. 

A University of Bengal, largely on the old lines of an examining and affiliating 
body, for the colleges situated outside Calcutta or Dacca, with its office in Calcutta. 

if the changes suggested are impossible I would strongly advocate the opening 
of a new university of the type indicated at Barrackpore or some other centre near 
Calcutta. Some of the Calcutta colleges might be induced to sell up and migrate 
there. 

I lay the area test stress on the necessity that the University shall not bo a superior 
body above the colleges, but a corporation of which the colleges are the constituent 
elements. The colleges must participate in university work, and not be degraded to 
work of an inferior grade. 

(ii) Colleges should be inspected by the University, which can require necessary changes 
on pain of disaffiliation. The provision that colleges must either maintain several 
lecturers of standing enough to secure university recognition, or confine them* 

• selves to pass work, and the consequent loss of prestige, loss of fees, exclusion from 
participation in the academic direction, and teaching of the University, and 
recruitment of an inferior stamp of student, will act as a most powerful stimulant 
to efficiency. 

(Hi) My proposals make for the creation in each subject of a strong group of university 
teachers (distributed through the constituent colleges), under the guidance of 
a Regius** professor. The definition of courses and conduct of examinations 
should be left very largely with each group, the members of which must constantly 
meet and consult with each other on the development of their work. Elasticity 
in examination (as previously suggested) willhe secured by large choice of questions, 
allowing for considerable liberty for speoialicfation by staff and students. Tfoadi* ;v 
tion womd gradually firx standards, and teaeffiers find examiners would be of the 
sameboidy» or closely related colleagues. These reinarks applyf in the" ffrst^^ 
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iustanoe to honours courses. But the method would be extended as far as 
possible, to pass courses, though the presence of inter-collegiate co-operation 
in pass work would tend to make the examination more ‘ external ’ and 
curricula more rigid. 

,(iv} Dealt with under (&). I do not deal in detail with the conduet of the University^ 
which would regulate the scattered mofussil coUeges. 

In conclusion, 1 would emphasise the variety of beneficial changes made possible by 
the exclusion of intermediate students from our university colleges. School 
methods will be left behind. The colleges will become workable bodies, compris- 
ing the present pass, B. A. honours, and M. A. students. As the honours and 
M.A. course would be reduced by one year — ^from four to three years — ^a higher 
fee would be charged. But it ne^s to be pointed out with the greatest cleameas 
that the proposal do not involve any curtailment of the privileges of higher 
education. They only classify and separate the present heterogeneous mass into 
homogeneous sections. Every kind of student will got at least the kind of educa- 
tion at present open to him, but part of it will be given outside the University. 
And the cleverer students of Bengal will have open to them that real higher uni- 
versity teaching to which Beng^ at present is a stranger. Able students will 
no longer be held back by the presence at every stage of .'a large number of 
students who pull down the level of teaching for the whole class. 

It may be added that the appointment of their own staff is absolutely vital 
to one class of colleges, naznelv, mission colleges; and I fancy few would not think the 
Calcutta University seriously weakened by the disappearance of the Scottish 
Churches’, St. Xavier’s, St. Paul’s, Serampore, and the Diocesan Colleges. 


Holme, James W. 

(ii) ** Adequate staffing and adequate equipment ” connotes, I take it, a sufficient 
number of “ teachers of first-rate ability and of recognised standing in their 
subjects,” combined with well-appointed libraries and laboratories, to provide 
personal guidance to every individual student who presents himself for university 
training. I have shown in my answer to question 2 that this ideal is unattainable 
in Bengal so long as the staffs of university colleges are recruited almost entirely 
from Bengal. There are three possible courses open to choice 
<A) The enlargement of the field of recruitment — ^This must be beyond the boundaries 
of India, for if in Bengal, where the proportion of the English literate class 
is greater than in any other province, it is impossible to provide for the large 
number of students who come up, so also in the other provinces of India the 
like difficulty will have to be met. This points to Great Britain as a further 
« recruiting ground. But I think it hardly probable that oven in this case 

could the needs of the province be met, largely on the grounds of finance. A 
highly qualified man from England is hardly likely to work in Bengal for the 
remuneration which it would be possible to give him. 

XB) The raising of college fees * — ^This would work in two ways. It would first reduce 
the number of students offering themselves. In the present state of affairs 
I believe this would do good, rather than harm. A fairly large acquaintance 
* with the sort of work produced in the B.A. examination has convinced me 
that a large proportion of the candidates are completely unfit even to have 
been allowed to proceed to such a stage. Their training has been so much 
waste of time, labour, and money. They have not learned in four years of 
university life to think clearly or to express their thought with any degree of 
ease or accuracy. The body of their knowledge is vague, almost chaotic. 
And, further, the disappointment of their vain hope has without doubt had 
evil results in the changing social life of Bengal. In the second place, although 
a fewer number of students would come, the considerable increase in fees 
eoniemplated would allow of a bettw quali^ etafl of teaebers who might look 
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forward to an educational career as a permanent one, with reasonable prospects-: 
of adequate remuneration. 

(0) The, closing of certain colleges . — ^Tbis would.be an extremely unpopular measure,, 
but in many ways a salutary one. There are colleges in Bengal badly housed, 
equipped and staffed, which show, if only by their examination results, that, 
a large amount of educational effort is being wasted. The alternative (lo> 
this course would be their transformation into institutions still under 
university control, carrying on functions of the English secondary schools. 


Hunter, Mark. 

(i) The aim should be for the University and its affiliated colleges to form one body 
the colleges being subordinate to the University, but adequately (that is, proper- 
. tionately to their academic importance) represented in the legistative and execut-^ 
ive councils of the University. In the case of colleges in the University town 
there can be no practical difficulty about this. In the case of colleges situated 
ebewhere the best that can be done to associate them in the general life 
and work of the University must be more or less of a makeshift ; but I do not 
think that constitutional changes which aim at differentiation of treatment would 
be of much help. As things are, up-country colleges are by no means without 
influence in the University. At times, no doubt, the claims of mofussil educa- 
cationists to seats in the senate are overlooked, but this applies, if anything, in 
an enhanced degree, to education sfs resident in Madras. No one is excluded from 
any university board or committee because he belongs to a mefussil rather than to 
a Madras, college and some mofussil educationists have exercised, and still exercise, 
a decisive influence in university affairs. We have recently enlarged the syndic ’ 
ate so as to allow of the election of two mofussil fellows to that body, and though 
these cannot, of course take the same share in the executive work of the Univers- 
ity as the Madras fellows, still their voice and vote at meetings distinctly count. 
On the whole, I consider that, until new centralised universities can take shape,, 
the wisest policy is just to make the best of things, more or less as they are. 

(ii) In this matter I think the Madras University is doing the best that can be done 
under federal conditions and within the four corners of the Act of 1904. 
There is a standing committee of the syndicate which considers and advises 
in all questions relating to affiliated colleges ; recommends commissions of 
local enquiry when applications for affiliation come in and advises as to the action 
which should be taken on the reports of such commissions ; organise! periodically 
commissions of inspection, and, in practice, directs (subject, of course, to the 
syndicate’s approval) all correspondence with affiliated colleges on matters 
arising out of the reports of commissions of inspection. When local enquicies 
are made care is taken that the commission includes an expert for every subject 
in which affiliation is sought. (Similarly, in the inspection commissions there is a 
specialist for every subject to be inspected, and members of the commission are., 
also entrusted with distinct functions in r^ard to the inspection of matters 
other than studies, e.g., hostels, sanitary arrangements, playing-fields, registers, 
etc. Colleges are now inspected in groups, the idea being that each college should 
be inspected at least once in five years. 

There can be no doubt that, in no small measure, as a result of these inspections, ool-' 
leges, large and small, have very greatly improved in the matter of staff and equip- 
ment. But in requiring colleges to remedy defects pointed out by commissions 
of inspection the syndicate — unless it be prepared to set in motion the cumbrous 
machinery of disaffiliation — can only use persuasion or reproof. In general, 
these have be^ sufficient, but there have been oases in dealing with which the 
(indicate would have liked to be able to threats recalcitrants with some penalty; 
short of the capital sentence. In my opinion, the Act should be W i 

allow of tils ; e.g., the syndicate mi^t be given power to regulate or spspei^ /z 
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admission to colleges, and to suspend the right to send up candidates for i niversity 
examinations. If safeguards against possible oppression are required (there is 
no real danger of such a thing) an appeal might lie to the tenate, or better, to the 
Government. 

(iii) So far as arts colleges are concerned I do not think the thing to be possible at all. 

In the case of ‘ professional * colleges — law, medicine and engineering — the Uni- 
versity, in the matter of courses and examinations, merely gives effect to the 
wishes of the colleges. For a few years we allowed our arts colleges to conduct 
their own matriculation, under safeguards, viz,, guiding principles laid down by 
the syndicate. The result was a disaster from which the University will not 
completely recover for years. 

(iv) I have, I think, expressed my views on this subject in my answers to question 

4 (ii), and (ii) above. In the Madras University I would, for the present, let well 
alone. But if a new centralised university should be created, largely out of 
existing colleges situate in the university town, and the mofussil colleges should 
continue to exist under federal conditions, in the interests of the centralised 
university (that is, to give it a fair chance), I would have the federal university 
entirely separate and independent ; but 1 do not think the federated colleges 
would like it. 


Huq, The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Fuzlul. 

(i) It is not possible to go into details in such a matter but I would briefly indicate my 
views as follows : — 

(a) In the University town itself the relation between the colleges and the Uni- 

versity should be that between the component units and the composite 
whole. My ideal is a state of things in which there is a number of col- 
leges teaching various subjects of study, all federated together into some- 
thing like a college union, and several college unions in the same centre 
to be federated to form a centralised institution to be called the University. 

(b) In other centres of population (i.c., outsido the University town itself) this 

idea cannot certainly bo carried out, but it ought not to be impossible to 
have several college unions at several suitable centres in the presidency 
which may be federated to the central University. My idea is that isolat- 
ed colleges in isolated areas at a distance from the main centre of uni- 
versity life run the risk of falling away from the level of sound university 
teaching and also from that essential quality of general upbringing of 
students which is the natural result of corporate university life. This 
would be safeguarded to some extent by the college unions I havjo suggest- 
ed. When several colleges are grouped together one acts as a check upon 
the other, and all the colleges acting and reacting upon one another supply 
to a great extent the dangers and defects of isolation. As a matter of 
fact, my own suggested college union is a small university in Itself, lack- 
ing only the privilege of holding examinations and granting diplomas of 
its own. 

(ii) This is a matter of detail about which I offer no comment because I see no practi- 

cal difficulty in it. 

(iii) I would not grant the suggested privilege to an isolated college in an isolated 

centre ; but I am prepar^ to grant some such privilege, and even to recommend 
it, to some of the selected college unions I have suggested under (ij above. There 
can be hardly any chance of abuses when several colleges are brought under the 
scheme. 

(iv) (a) and (c) I am in favour of either. 

{h) 1 am wholb^ opposed to this. 

VOL. IX 
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Huque, M. Azizul— Husain, The Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Fazu, Khan Bahadur— 

Hydari, M. a. N. 


Huque, M. Azizul. 

(iii) Examination must be under the central control of the University, while the aca- 

demies, as proposed, may be given some freedom in the design of their courses, 
subject to the sanction of the University. 

(iv) (b) I would retain the present system, with such modifications as may be needed 

from the point of view of the proposals laid before. 


Husain, The Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Fazli, Khan Bahadur. 

(1) (a) In the University town, colleges should go to constitute the University, i.s., 
should’be represented on it, should contribute towards the professorial staff, and 
should be responsible for its administration; in short, the corporate existence of 
the colleges should be called a teaching university. 

(b) In other towns, colleges remain in the same position which they occupy at 
present. The afiUiating university of the existing type is bound to continue 
for a long time to come because of the poverty of the country. 

(ii) Present enactments and regulations make ample provision for keeping the 

mofussil college up to the mark. 

(iii) I am afraid very little can be done in this direction. The need in this direction 

is more theoretical and imaginary than practical and real. Even if latitude were 
given, most of the colleges are not in a position to benefit thereby ; while some 
may do more harm than good through it. 

(iv) I should prefer there being two universities — a teaching residential university, and 

a provincial affiliating university like the one in existence. 


Hydari, M. A. N. 

(i) The relation between the University and colleges situated — 

(a) in the University town should be the same as in a unitary university ; 

(bj in other centres of population in the presidency should be the same as in a 
university of the federal typo. 

(ii) I would have a strong standing committee of inspectors who should inspect col- 

leges at regular intervals and report on them. 

(iii) 1 would frame the syllabus for each subject but would allow considerable latitude 

in the choice of text-books ; also, as to the subjects themselves, I would allow 
considerable freedom in their combination or grouping as in the proposed scheme 
of graduation for the Osmania University. I would go even further and allow 
a college to suggest an) particular grouping, and to follow it unless vetoed by 
the University. Obviously, it will depend a great deal upon the character of the 
college itself to secure a greater or less freedom in this respect from the Uni- 
versity. 

There are some subjects in which it would be sufficient for the college to conduct 
its own examinations and for these a certificate of the college should be suffi- 
cient for the purposes of the University examination. 

(iv) With regard to the colleges not incorporated in the University I would have the 

same relation as exists at present, subject, of course, to the right of careful and 
regular inspection by the standing committee of the University. Also, I would 
allow affiliation of these colleges only up to the B. A., ordinary, leaving all further 
teaching (viz., for the M. A. or B. A. honours for university teaoffing) in the 
University itself at headquarters. I assume that for the jurisdiction covered 
by the present Calcutta University there will be immediately at least four more. 
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university centres — Patna, Dacca, Rangoon, Nagpur — each havipg for a specified 
area a university of the unitary-federal type, suggested above, for Calcutta, and 
sanctioned for Patna. Gradually, as university education advances more centres 
would be developeJ into universities of a purely unitary type. 


Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Ali. 

The University should maintain in the University town a college directly under 
its own supenusion and management to which the best teachers of every one of the sub- 
jects sliould be drawn. This shojld be the University college and the University should 
make continuous efforts to raise the standard of teaching in the external colleges to that 
of the University college. The Calcutta University at present attempts to do this by send- 
ing out inspectors but, as stated in my answer to question 2, this method is not sufficient. 
Besides the inspections the professors of the University college should be made to go round 
and visit the external colleges and deliver lectures at them in the more recondite parts of 
their subjects. Professors of external colleges, as well, who are found to possess more 
than the average standard of qualification should bo brought round to the University 
college and sent out to the other external colleges to lecture upon their various subjects.- 
This constant interchange of professors would serve to raise the standard of teaching in 
the externa] colleges and the healthful emulation that it would raise among the professors 
would be of advantage to the whole art of teaching and intensify interest in the subject 
taught both among the students and the teachers. 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 

(i) The relation between the University and the colleges, wherever situated, sliould 

be the same. The affiliated colleges should be subject to the general control and 
supervision of the University. 

(ii) By a regular system of inspection. 

<iii) While considerable freedom in the method of teaching is desirable colleges should 
not, under the existing conditions, be empowered to design their own courses of 
studies or grant degrees^ 

(iv) There should bo, as already observed, no distinction drawn between colleges in 
and out of Calcutta so far as control by the University is concerned. 

(а) No. 

(б) The existing system should be maintained, subject to this, that a college should 

have a right to undertake post-graduate teaching, although the University 
may arrange for post-graduate lectures. 

(c) No. 


Ismail, Khan Bahadur Mohammad. 

Ii) (a) Colleges should be incorporated, with the University teaching being control- 
led by it. 

(b) The mofussil colleges should be federal institutions controlled by the Uni- 
versity. 

(ii) There should be inspectors appointed by the University, and annual reports 
should be called for. 

<iii) The standard being fixed freedom in the design of courses should be allowed. 

<iv) In case the Calcutta University is converted into a teaching university confined 
to the metropolis two separate controUing bodies of examining type should be 
estabHshed for the control of the colleges in the western and eastern districts. 
I would favour the establishment of a new kind of relationship between the Uni- 
versity and such colleges, which would allow some autonomy to the latter. 

t2 
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Iyee, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. V. Sesiiagiei. 

(i) I am strongly in favour of universities of a unitary type in important presidency 
towns. We have had examining and affiliating universities for a long time. 
They have not answered the purpose well. Moreover, in the presidency of 
Madras one university is quite incapable of bearing the whole burden of educa- 
tion. There is absolute necessity for more universities. This has been recog- 
nised by Government and by everyone who can speak with authority on the 
subject. The question is what should be the kind of university which must 
be brought into existence to cope with growing educational needs. As I 
said before, in a town like Madras or Calcutta there must be a unitary 
university solely employed in teaching. Its jurisdiction should be confined to 
colleges affiliated within the city of Madras or Calcutta. There are big centres 
like Trichinopoly and liajahmundry where new universities can be started. 
These universities may affiliate colleges in specified groups of districts. They 
should not be of the type of Oxford or Cambridge, but of the type of Leeds or 
■ Manchester. 

(ii) The question of adequate staffing and equipment has been considered to a certain 
extent in my answer to question 1. . Of course, it must bo a condition 
of affiliation that a thoroughly competent staff and well-equipped laboratory 
and library should be maintained. 

fiiil The affiliated colleges of a university should have complete independence in regard 
to the grant of diplomas. When I w’as in the Presidency College as a student 
it was customary for the principal, at the end of the college course, to grant 
diplomas which showed that the student had undergone the full course of 
studies prescribed by the college authorities. Of course, the student was also 
prepared for the common university examination. The conferring of degrees 
was loft to the University. Similarly, every college should be encouraged to 
grant a diploma or a certificate based on the whole record of the student’s 
work in the college. Such a system would show’^ whether the student has 
undergone the necessary training in the college and how far he has profited by 
such training. It would enable the college authorities to give all students 
whom they admit to college classes the course of training provided by them. 
At the same time, the University to which the various colleges are affiliated 
should prescribe a common standard of examination for conferring degrees. 
Such a course would have a twofold advantage. It w^ould enable brilliant and 
capable students to take the degree. It would enable every one whom the 
college authorities have admitted to the college classes to obtain the benefit of 
the college lectures and get a certificate from the college authorities of his having 
undergone the course of training. The present system, under which the sole 
test of merit is success at an external examination conducted by the university 
authorities, is calculated to deny the ordinary student the benefit of higher 
education. Furthermore, a degree is a test only of knowledge of the candidate 
at the time of the examination, but not of his university education, or the 
quality of his w'ork as a student at college. 

(iv) The colleges should not be too much under the leading strings of the University. 
It must be insisted upon that in every college there should be a college council. 
In places where there are more than one college it should be the rule that the 
various colleges should establish a central body which would advise the colleges 
in regard to the courses of study, etc. 


Jalil, Abdul. 

(i) (a) No sharp lino of demarcation need be drawn between the University and 
the colleges. The latter, with their hostels, libraries, laboratories, societies, 
and playgrounds, should bo the integral part of the University. Leaving 
the finance and the management of the affiliated colleges in the hands of 
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Government or publio bodies establishing such colleges, the University 
should look into the teaching and training of their students. Kach of the 
colleges should have sufficient representation on the controlling body of the 
Universit3^ The ultimate power in all matters affecting education and 
discipline should lie in the hands of this body. 

From amongst the more experienced and able members of the college staff the 
University should appoint its professors and, in particular cases, men of great 
learning might be imported from abroad, who may either be permanently at- 
tached to some particular college, or be required to lecture in different 
colleges and supervise the teaching of their special subject. 

(6) The University should have control over their teaching and a hand in their 
equipment. It should guide them in the design of their courses, the methods 
of instruction, arid share with them the responsibility of examinations. 

(ii) That a college is adequately staffed can bo ensured by requiring its authoritios 
to send a half-yearly report to the University about the number of teachers on 
the staff and the work allotted to them. 

The frequent visits to the colleges of the University professors in different subjects, 
for the purpose of delivering lectures and looking into the teaching of that subject 
in the particular college, will help the syndicate of the University in arriving at 
an idea of the work being done there. 

(iii) Kach college, immediately after the end of the session, should submit to the 
university boards of studios a scheme of studies in a particular subject, and 
the said board then should advise the college as to how far it can follow the 
scheme submitted or as modified by that board. The University professors 
would, of course, look to its satisfactory working. This u'ould allow reason- 
able liberty to the colleges and, at the same time, ensure that no college lowers 
its standard and that the education in different institutions is as, far as possible, 
harmonious so that in case of migration from one college to another students 
are not put to any extra difficulties. 

Under the guidance of the University the colleges should be given a greater hand 
in the conduct of the degree examinations. The pixpers set should be sent on to 
the University moderators who, after any necessary modifications, will hand 
them over to the registrar for publieation and safe custody. In every subject 
half the setters and examiners should be outsiders. ^ 

<iv) (c) I would favour. 


Jenkins, Walter A. 

<iii) Thi^ is not possible under an affiliated system. Where the colleges are all 
together, and there is collaboration and intercourse between the different teachers, 
considerable freedom is possible. In this case, the examiners should be the 
teachers, plus external examiners. The present system is fatal to freedom of 
teaching. 


Jennings, The Hon’ble Mr. J. G. 

(i) The problem in Bengal is, doubtless different from that in Bihar and Orissa, 
with which I am better acquainted, but it seems to me that the case of Bengal 
may be in some small measure illustrated by an examination and explanation of 
that of Bihar and Orissa. The Patna University Bill has been freely abused 
and somewhat misunderstood. One of its features is the placing of some limit- 
ation on the foundation of colleges teaching up to a degree standard. Except 
by the permission of the Governor-General in Council these can only be founded 
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in Patna, Cuttack, Bhagalpur, Muzaffarpur, and Hazaribagh, that is, at the head- 
quarters of four of the divisions of the province, and at the only existing 
collegiate centre in Chota Nagpur, which is the remaining division. The Patna 
University Committee's Report (1914) makes it clear that the object of the- 
committee was to create ultimately a centralised or unitary university in 
each of the five divisions. To uproot the existing colleges is impossible : the 
resistance would be too great. Moreover, a province containing some 35 million, 
inhabitants may be expected to support more than one university within a 
calculable period of years. The outlying colleges, therefore, must be affiliated to- 
the Central University at Patna, which is intended to be of the residential and 
teaching type, and will become so as soon as funds for the purpose are set 
free. But each outlying divisional educational centre is itself to become, as soon 
as may be, a residential and teaching university. Fresh colleges are to be 
founded, as occasion arises, at each of these minor centres, until at last these one 
by one become strong enough to break off and commence a separate existence. 
The success of the scheme will depend on the capacity of Indian politicians ta 
understand it and on the power of the authorities to resist the present clamour 
for weak colleges widely spread. If, for instance, the four colleges which Orissa 
will shortly need are established separately in the four districts comprised in the- 
division, i.e., at Puri^ Balasore, and Sambalpore, as well as at Cuttack, then th& 
creation of a iniversity at Cuttack for the Oriya people will be indefinitely 
postponed. None of these four Isolated* colleges would give an education which, 
could rightly be dignified by the name of university education, and as the four 
colleges would have no real connection with each other it would be futile to call 
them a university. If, however, there were ultimately four colleges in Cuttack 
working on an inter-collegiate system, with 100 or more teachers and 1,200 to 1,400 
pupils, specialisation — the essential foundation of teaching of a university type — 
would be possible and natural, and the Oriya peojdo might look to Cuttack as an 
intellectual centre. The same remarks hold good of the three remaining divisions 
of the i)roviiice — Bhagalpur, Tirhut and Chota Nagpur. Technological colleges 
or institutes should rightly be allowed to grow up in different localities where 
special facilities wore available, such as a School of Mines at Uhanbad, and a 
Technological Institute at Sakchi in connection with the Tata Steel and Iron 
Works, or the Agricultural College at Sabour in Tirhut ; but, in these cases, prac- 
tical work is the essential, whilst in what may perhaps bo called the more- 
academic subjects, w^at is most needed is specialisation, which arises where there 
is a large aggregate of teachers. And indeed specialisation is equally necessary in 
the case of technological subjects, but by the nature of things such specialisation 
in their case is to be found not where scholars congregate, but whore works and- 
mines, factories, and fields are. In the isolated arts or science colleges there is 
neither specialisation nor practical experience to bo had and, consequently, nn 
education capable of equipping the youth of the country to compete on equal terms 
with the youth of other countries, who have the inestimable ^vantage of learn* 
ing from teachers who know their subjects. If India thinks that her youth can. 
receive a valiuible education from those who do not know she is mistaken. Ths 
case of colleges teaching up to the ntermediate standard is different. The 
brighter pupils of these colleges are mere boys of sixteen to eighteen years of age 
and are plainly schoolboys, for whom school methods of teaching are appropriate. 
If intermediate classes were generally attached to the better schools, and the little 
boys were detached and removed to preparatory schools, the school education of 
the country and preparation for university studies and life would benefit. 

Bengal, however, unlike Bihar and Orissa, has numerous colleges scattwed over each, 
division. The task of grouping these into genuine universities would be a 
difficult one and may, in some cases, be impracticable, but it would appear that 
where a group of colleges could bo brought into sufficiently close relationship and 
such a group was sufficiently strong to furnish a body of teachers large enough 
to specialise effectively, there would be advantage in creating a separata 
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university. Such a university would be almost necessarily of a manageable 
size. It may be taken that excessive size in a university on the one hand is as great 
a source of weakness as insufficient size on the other hand in a college. The one 
cannot teach or train on account of the unmanageable numbers of its pupils and 
the other cannot do so on account of the paucity of its teachers. What applies to 
the several divisions in this regard applies also in some measure to Calcutta, where 
the number of colleges, students,* and teachers is large and the distances are great. 


Jevons, H. Stanley. 

I am in favour of every large centre of population having a separate university 
of its own on the unitary principle. Colleges at present existing in such centres should 
be amalganaated as regards teaching facilities, the whole of the teaching being put 
under the direct control of the University. The colleges would thus become each an 
organised group of hostels providing a tutorial system for supplementing the uni- 
versity lectures, and all facilities for religious and moral instruction and a union club 
for students. The athletics, and definite courses of physical training, would also be 
organised by the colleges. 

Isolated colleges in the mofussil fall into a different category; and it might be 
necessary to divide them into two classes : — 

(A) Those to be taken in charge by the University of the nearest large city. 

(B) Those which would of necessity cease to have the status of university colleges, 

and would specialise on giving a thorough education up to the matriculation 
standard (if that be raised nearly to the present intermediate standard) or, 
in some cases, up to the intermediate standard. 

The former class would be regarded as incipient universities and would have 
their own degree examinations, their own boards of studies and of examiners. On 
each board of study there would be a representative of the largo or parent University, 
either the University professor in the subject, or his chief assistant; and in the same 
way the board of examiners in each subject would consist of one or two of the 
teachers in the subject in the local university, and of one representative from the 
parent University, and perhaps one other external examiner. The present examining 
system by which each paper is dealt with solely by a single examiner who is, in practice, 
if not in theory, in most of the Indian universities alone responsible for the marks 
which may fail candidates should cease. The board of examiners in each subject 
must be responsible as a body for the setting and marking of every paper. Individual 
examiners should submit their questions and their marks to it, and the board should 
consider cases of doubtful candidates individually before failing them. Every ex- 
aminer taking any paper in a subject ought to be a member of the examining board 
of the subject. The appointments of the teaching staff of the local University which 
is under tutelage ought to be made only with the advice and consent of the parent 
university. 

A point of importance arises as to how many local incipient universities a uni- 
versity professor could take under his charge. He would need personally to visit each 
local university at least three times in the session. There would be no difficulty about 
universities lying within a three hours’ journey by rail; but of those more distant 
not more than two could be properly supervised. Two universities near at hand 
(wil^n a three hours’ journey) and two distant universities would be the maximum 
possible for any man to advise and supervise without seriously detracting from his 
work in his own university. Obviously, the personal equation of the university pro- 
fessor who has to do the supervision is a large factor in the matter. In some cases, 
an assistant professor might do the travelling better. 

I would like to add that every teaching university, such as I have indicated, must 
be guided by a well-paid full-time academic executive head, who should have very 
much the stetus and duties usually exercised hy the president of an American uni- 
versity. He should be called the vice-chancellor, or pio-chancellor, and would organ- 
ise the University teaching and direct its growth and also be the medium of com- 
munication between Government and the senate of the University. 
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Johnston, Rev. A. B. 

(i) (a) There is at present little unity between the colleges and the University. In Oxford 
and Cambridge the colleges practically are the University; and the University 
is the pollege). In many othei universities there is no lack of unity because 
college and university are almost identical. The University is one large college 
granting degrees. Calcutta University has many colleges in Calcutta itself and 
challenges disastrous comparison with Oxford and Cambridge. 

On the Senate of this University there may not be more than one hundred fellows. 
In Calcutta there are a dozen first-grade colleges, and several second grade. 
Tlie constitution provides for forty teaching fellows as a minimum. That would 
not allow the senior professors of each college in Calcutta in the chief arts and 
Science subjects, English, Sanskrit, philosophy, history, mathematics, Pali, 
Persian, .Arabic, physics, and chemistry to bo members of the Senate. If teachers 
are to be keen on their University they must have a vote in the Senate. 

At present the sole relation of many professors to the University is that it appoints 
them, and pays them, to examine. It does not make them think at all about 
educational methods and ideals. It is lamentable to see professors with merely 
a narrow college outlook, when they ought to have a university outlook. 

The present situation is unspeakably bad. Most professors are unable, because of the 
constitution, to sit on the Senate. Even principals of first-grade colleges may 
not be found on the Senate, 6. g., in 1914, the principals of St. Xavier’s College, 
St. Paul’s College, C. M. S., Bangabasi College, etc. This is farcical. 

The University is too large to be worked effectively as one unit. Wo ought to carry 
still further the process of sub-division which is being achieved by the creation of 
universities at Patna and Dacca. Then the college principals and professors 
can take their proper place in the organisation and life of the University. 

During the hot weather and rains climatic conditions would make inter- 
collegiate lectures difficult. If all lecture periods were reduced to fifty minutes 
several colleges could combine, but the heat and rain are so trying that smaller 
universities with c entral groups of lecture rooms are the ideal to be aimed at. 
Let residence and tuition be the tests of membership of a college. 

(iii) I think it would be disastrous to allow individual colleges to arrange their own 

course and examine their own students. Our test examinations give us results 
very close to those of the university examinations. But to have the personal 
responsibility of deciding a student’s future career would be an appalling 
nightmare. There would be the throat of suicide — worse than murder — if you 
did not grant the degree. No, let there be an impersonal system, else our 
gray hairs will be brought down to a premature grave. 

(iv) (c) I should favour the continuance of one examination for all affiliated colleges, 

but more generalised curricula and a large choice of questions so that lecturers 
and students could better follow their individual bent. But the present 
unwieldy University ought to be sub-divided into four or five universities. 


Jones, C. E. W. 

<i) (a) The answer to this question depends on various considerations. If it were 
determined to remove the University to some place outside the city, I would 
suggest for consideration that the University should be a unitary university, 
and that all the teaching should be concentrated in, and performed by, the 
University, the colleges being replaced by a number of halls of residence. 
These halls of residence might conceivably ba constructed and maintained 
by the communities which now maintain colleges. 

If, on the oilierhand. it were decided to leave the University in the city, it would 
be difficult to eliminate existing institutions, and they should therefore be 
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incorporated in, or affiliated to, the University provided they fulfilled the 
conditions prescribed by the University. The Government colleges might 
bo incorporated in the University, while private colleges might be affiliated. 
The functions of the collegesi however, should be strictly limited to the 
provision of facilities for residence (if they already possess such facilities), 
and teaching for the lower degrees, t.e., pass degrees. The University 
should be given considerable power of control aiid supervision over the 
colleges. In particular, it should have the power of insisting on a qualified 
staff. All higher teaching, t.e., honours and post-graduate teaching, should 
be concentrated in the University. For the sake of economy, a system of 
inter-collegiate teaching should be arranged. 

{6) As regards colleges situated outside the University, I would suggest for consi- 
deration two possible courses : — 

(A) They should cease to be affiliated to the University and should be reduced 

to the level of what may be called super-high schools for the preparation of 
candidates for the University. 

(B) If this is not possible, they should be allowed to continue as affiliated colleges, 

but their scope and functions should be rigidly limited, and the degrees 
conferred on their students definitely hall-marked as inferior to the degrees 
conferred on students attending recognised institutions in the university 
town. The students of these mofussil colleges should bo known as external 
students : 

ii) The University should have the power of : — 

(A) Reducing those colleges in the university town which do not conform to 

university requirements in the matter of staff and equipment to the level of 
colleges situated outside the university town, and, if the colleges so 
reduced fail to satisfy the conditions prescribed by the University for the 
latter class of colleges, they should be disaffiliated, 

(B) Disaffiliating colleges situated outside the university town which do not satisfy 

university requirements. 

Uii) I do net consider it possible to allow any freedom cither in the design of courses 
or in the conduct of examinations to the colleges situated outside the univer- 
sity town for the simple reason that they are unlikely to possess teachers of tho 
necessary standing. As regards colleges situated in the university town, I have 
suggested that the teaching for the lower degrees should be assigned to them, 
the higher teaching being reserved for the University proper (if such a term 
may be employed). I would suggest that if this division of functions is 
V adopted, the University, for the first few years at any rate, should design the 
courses and conduct the examinations of students reading for the pass degrees. 
My reason for making this suggestion is that tho college staffs are hardly likely at 
first to possess the requisite experience for drawing up courses of study, etc. 
After a few years, however, it should be possible to allow a certain freedom to 
college teachers in these matters, though it would probably be advisable to 
appoint a university advisory board to assist and guide the teachers. ^ 

The courses and examinations for the lower degrees should be prescribed by the Uni- 
versity, represented by its various faculties, since the teachers in the colleges them- 
selves will not be of sufficient standing to command confidence. ‘ As regards 
honours and post-graduate courses and examination, I would allow the greatest 
possible freedom to the teachers. The degree should be primarily the teacher's 
certificate of the fitness of the student. 

(iv) I have suggested above that, in the event of it being found impossible to establish 
a unitary university, the University should comprise two sets of colleges : — 

(A) Those in Calcutta which are found to be qualified for participation in the work 
of the university proper, their function however being limited to the 
provision of teaching for the lower degrees. 
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(B) Those in Calcutta which are not so qualified, and all mofussil colleges, the 
function of such colleges being the provision of teaching of a definitely lower 
standard than that provided by the colleger in Calcutta. 

These latter colleges must, I suggest, be placed under the control of the Univer- 
sity for the simple reason that no other adequate controlling body could be- 
created. The University will absorb all the best capacity and experience avail- 
able. Any other control than that of the University would be unthinkable. 

In replying to these questions I assume that, unless it is found possible to reduce 
the mofussil colleges and those colleges in Calcutta which do not reach a certain 
standard, to the status of high schools the only alternative is to affiliate them to the 
University. But it is difficult to see exactly what purpose such colleges will serve in 
the general scheme of higher education, especially if, as I trust will be the case, the 
general standard of high school and university ^ucation is raised and admission to 
Government service is gained by success in special civil service examinations and not, 
as hitherto, by university examinations. It would appear to be not improbable that* 
they will either gradually disappear or, if they wish to maintain their existence, bo 
compelled to descend to the level of schools for the preparation of university 
candidates. In the latter case, they would naturally come under the control of the 
Education Department. 


Jones, T. Cuthbertson. 

(i) (a) Colleges in Calcutta should be incorporated in and form an integral part 
of the University. They should be responsible for the proper maintenance 
and supervision of hostels, for the tutorial guidance of each student and for 
college lectures in a few specially selected subjects, es>ch college confinin 2 
itself to those subjects only for which it has a really good teaching staff and 
thoroughly satisfactory equipment. The different colleges should charge 
uniform rate of fees in the f.rts and science sections respectively, and 
the University should see that they all reach approximately the same high 
standard of teaching and equipment, although the subjects which they teach 
will in many cases bo different. In this way it should be possible for a 
student in one college to attend another college for lectures in any subject 
not taught in his own college, without extra fees, personal inconvenience 
or wearisome formalities. In other words the present division of the Uni- 
versity into watertight compartments styled colleges should cease. 

University lectures should go on 'pari.'pasm with college lectures and there should 
be nothing to jwovent college principals, professors, tutors and lecturers- 
possessing the necessary qualifications from being appointed to university 
professorships or lectureships in addition to their other duties. 

There would thus be : — 

(A) University professors giving lectures to their students to which on occasions the 

public might be admitted. 

(B) Lectures by college lecturers— practically open to all students. 

(0) Lectures confined in general students of one college though admitting students 
of other colleges w^hen necessary by special arrangement. 

A college making no lecturing contribution in any subject would be required to pay 
a ice in respect of each student sent to another college to study that subject. 

There would be no formality at all as far as the student was concerned. His name- 
would be sent to the lecturer at the other college by his own college tutor. 

(6) Colleges in other centres of population in the Presidency not included in tho 
university jurisdiction of the Dacca or Patna universities, or in the proposed 
university towns of Berhampur, Comilla and Rajshahi, might be reduced to 
the sjtatus of colleges teaching up to the intermediate standard only, and 
inspected as now by inspectors appointed by the University. * ^ 
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(ii) It should be the duty of the University to sot the necessary standard of teaching 

and equipment, and to provide the funds when necessary to maintain colleges 
at that standard. To ensure the adequate performance of these duties no> 
appointment on the staff of a university college should be made without the 
sanction or approval of the university faculty concerned. 

(iii) I would encourage freedom in the choice of subjects and of courses of study by 

increasing the number of optional subjects in the variou? university examina- 
tions, more especially on the science side ; but I do not consider that at present 
it would be safe to grant to colleges any degree of freedom in the design of their 
courses, or in the conduct of their examinations. 

(iv) As explained above I should favour the maintenance of the existing system with 

reference to the few colleges affiliated up to the intermediate only which would* 
remain outside the establishment of the reformed Calcutta, Dacca, Patna and. 
other provincial imivorsities. 


Kar, Sites Chandra. 

All colleges in the university tOwn should be incorporated in the University and; 
colleges in other centres of population in the Presidency should be under the control of 
}he University. A new controlling body to regulate the studies and examination of all 
mch colleges should bo created on the lines of the existing councils of post-graduate- 
studies. 


Ehan, Mohomed Habibub Eahman. 

(i) {a) The colleges in the university town should form part of the University.. 
(6) The outside colleges should be brought together under a separate university 

of the examining type which should be run on sounder lines as regards 
supervision and co-ordination of work, etc. 

(ii) By frequent inspections on behalf of the University. 

(iii) This question does not arise in the case of a teaching university. In the case 

of an examining university the amount of the subject to be taught should be- 
defined, but the selection of text- books, etc., should be left to the individual 
colleges. 

(iv) (a) See my answer to (a) f bove, 

(6) I would like to make the change with the least amount of dislocation. 

(c) See my answer to (6) above. 


Kundu, Furnachandba. 

(i) In view of my reply to question 4, the relation between the University and colleges' 
situated in the University town (excepting the University College doing post- 
graduate work) or in other centres, need not be different. 

All colleges under the University, excepting the Universtiy College, should be- 
perfectly autonomous in matters such as teaching, emoluments of teachers, 
finance, etc., but they must satisfy fhe University in the matters of compe- 
tency and adequacy of staff, number of students to be admitted, so as to 
ensure better supervision of the work of the students, library and laboratory 
equipment and accommodation. 

(ii) To ensure adequacy of staff and equipment in colleges the existing system o£ 
ins^dtion should work well provided the inspections are more frequent and the- 
University is more strict. 
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(iii) The answer to this part of the question has been given in my reply to questions 9 

and 10. 

(iv) If it is considered practicable and desirable to create a centralised teaching uni- 

versity in Calcutta, I would favour the creation of a new university elsewhere 
on the lines of the present Calcutta University, leaving post-graduate work only 
in a university college and regulating the studies and examinations of colleges 
affiliated under it which shall teach up to the graduation standard only. {Vide 
my reply to question 4.) 


Lahihi, Gopal Chandra. 

As the University prescribes courses of studies, holds examinations in them, 
and grants degrees and diplomas, it should also undertake the teaching of the courses 
by its own professors, as it has recently done in respect of the law and M.A, degree 
courses. The same should be done in respect of the intermediate and B.A. 
courses. But as all university students cannot be got together at the same centre 
of training, the University should have a number of best qualified professors of its 
owm, who should be deputed to visit ell the colleges of Bengal, deliver a certain 
percentage of lectures, each in his subject, and lay down to the resident professors 
the lines on which the study of the courses should be conducted. 

The University should also be entrusted with the work of inspection, as they will 
be the best judges of the wants and requirements of the colleges. 

The university professors should be given a great deal of freedom in the design of 
the courses. They should also be entrusted with the conduct of the examinations, on 
the merits of which the University should grant diplomas and degrees. 

Colleges, as they are, cannot be given any freedom of design of courses and power 
to conduct examinations. 


Laiiiry, Eanojit Chandra. 

(i) and (ii) Colleges situated in the university town which T take to mean Calcutta 
should have teaching assistance from the University. These colleges may be 
so federatecl together that the same distinguished professors of the University 
may teach in all colleges. The staff and other equipment of the colleges outside 
the vniversity town should be under the supervision of university inspectors 
who should keep the University well informed about them by periodical reports, 

(iii) Freedom in the design of the courses and in conduct of the examination should 

very sparingly be given to the colleges as they now are. So long as an adequate 
number of pure educationists cannot be obtained such freedom in the majority 
of cases will not have the desired effect. As to the design of the courses of study, 
freedom may be given to select from various alternative courses. 

(iv) I would suggest that a teaching university by erecting suitable buildings for 

colleges and residence for teachers and students in an easily accessible site 
in the suburbs of Calcutta^ be created. This would help the growth of corporate 
university life. 

With regard to the colleges not incorporated in that University the relation bet- 
ween them and the University should be such as would gradually, according to 
the fitness, allow some autonomy to these colleges. 


Langley, 6 . H. 

t(i) (a) Presidency College, the Scottish Churches College and a new 'college created 
from the university teachers and housed in the university buildings might 
unite to form the Calcutta University. If any other college were considered 
strong enough, or could be sufficiently improved, it might also bodocluded. 
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(6) Colleges situated in other centres of population and the less efficient of the 
Calcutta colleges should, for reasons given in reply to question 4, be dis- 
affiliated from Calcutta and also &om Dacca. They might be placed 
under the control of a university board which should bo given the power 
of- inspecting such colleges, determining courses of study and the standard 
of examinations. 

(iii) It is essential to grant such freedom to universities, and the only effective safe- 

guard is the appointment of a vice-chancellor and professors of the right type. 

In the case of examinations there should always be an external examiner in. 

addition to the professor. 

(iv) (flf) I strongly favour this. 


Latif, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur. 


The ‘colleges existing in the university to\vn should be merged in the University.. 
The authorities of the existing colleges may bo in charge of all residential arrange- 
ments, each having a distinguishing feature of its own. The professorial staff may be 
taken over by the University. 

A separate controlling body, quite distinct from the present Calcutta University 
or the would-bo Dacca IJniversity, should be formed for colleges situated in other 
centres of population in the Presidenc3^ This controlling body will be more or less- 
an examining board, which wilF design the courses of studies, conduct examinations 
and confer degrees. All mofussil second-grade colleges (teaching up to the inter- 
mediate standard), existing apart from, and independent of, high schools, will be 
under tho control of this board. In fact, this board will be more or less like the 
present Calcutta University except that representation on the Senate and Syndicate 
will bo on quite a different basis. Under the existing state of things the Senate and 
the Syndicate consist of members who are all residents of Calcutta, with very little 
personal touch with the mofussil. They cannot adequately represent tho educational 
needs and grievances of the mofussil institutions. The proposed board should con- 
sist of representatives from every district. 


Law, The Hon. Rajah Reshee Case. 

(i) The principle of local autonomy combined wdth general university supervision 

should govern the relation between tlic University and its constituent colleges. 
Independence of colleges as regards their internal management should be main- 
tained, for that alone will attract the local support necessary for tho spread of 
higher education and slacken demands on the public purse. 

(ii) The college committee should be trusted in this regard, subject to review by the 

Syndicate. 

(iii) Undesirable. Theconstitutionof the University should duly represent the teaching 

element for designing courses and conducting examinations. 

(iv) Tlie Museum, the Asiatic Society, the Imperial Library, etc., sliould be brought 

into connection wdth the University for utilisation by all colleges in Calcutta and 
the mofussil. 

(6) I favour it. 


Lucas, Rev. E. D. 

(i) (a) The University should conduct the honours schools and post-graduate work 
itself. Tho brightest students from the local colleges could be admitted to the 
“honours schools.” Otherwise the only relation of the University to tho 
colleges should be to inspect them thoroughly^ and recommend them, if 
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satisfactory, for continued affiliation. Any affiliated college should have the 
power to recommend students to the University for the ordinary pass degrees, 
in ordinary cases the University would act on such a recommendation without 
further inquiry. But the University should have power at any time to 
scrutinise those recommended from any college and subject any of them 
to a special test, should it seem best to do so. 

.(i) (b) Colleges in small centres ordinarily should be affiliated only up to the inter- 
mediate examinations, beyond that teaching should be centred in univer- 
sity towns. 

i(ii) Ensure it in the following ways ; — 

(A) Competition and rivalry between colleges. 

(B) Certain requirements for members of the staff, t.e„ an M. A. or honours 

B. A. for all teachers above the Intermediate, etc. 

(C) Restrictions on size of classes and number of periods required from each 

lecturer. 

(D) Rigid inspection of colleges annually. 

!(iii) I think this is the crux of the whole matter and until a fairly radical departure 
can be made here, the defects of tho present system are irremediable. With 
the safeguards, above mentioned, I see no insurmountable obstacle. If less 
importance w'ere attached to examination results, students would soon attach 
more Importance to actual mastery of tho subject taught. 


Mahalanobis, Pbasanta Chandra. 

<i) The plan recommended by the London Commission in 1912, seems on the whole 
generally suited to our present requirements. 

(a) In the university town, a centralised teaching body constituted of incorpora^ 
ted colleges ^ould be formed. The control of academic policy in teaching 
and examination would lie with tho faculties constituted along the lines 
suggested by the London Commission. [See. 384, etc., page 173 ff., Final 
Report.] 

The University must necessarily have complete financial control over the incor- 
porated colleges. 

{6) Round this nucleus a system of affiliated colleges (corresponding to the '^Schools ’* 
of Ix)ndon University) with its Boards of Studies, etc., would be formed. 

In Bengal at present there arc three or strictly speaking four distinct groups of teach- 
ing institutions : — 

(1) Tho university 'professoriate, over which the University has got complete control. 

But the work of this professoriate is confined wholly to M. A. and M.. So. 
teaching, so that this body is not sufficient for all the work of the University. 
The idea of a super- university must bo rejected. 

(2) The Govern7neTU colleges and the private colleges, — This is under tho direct control 

of tho Education Department or of private bodies. The University has an 
indirect control over tho staff through the rights of “ affiliation, ” but without 
any control over finance. 

(3) The University Law College and the University College of Science, — ^The control 

is not quite direct but on the whole these are in the position of incorpo- 
rated *’ colleges. 

(4) The newly created post-graduate professoriaie consisting of (1), the staff of (3) and 

“ recognised ” and “ appointed ” teachers from (2). 

It will thus be seen that the existing system of university conneotions is not at all 
satisfactory. All the evils of indirect control exist as much in Bengal as in London ; if 
not more so, and a general simplification on London lines seems highly desirable. 
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For the present it should be possible to arrange that in Calcutta, the direct university 
professoriate, the University I^w Collie, the University College of Science and the 
government collies, i.e., tlie Presidency College, the Sanskrit College, the Bethune 
College, the Medical College and the Sibpur Civil Engineering College will be incorporated 
as the central teaching body of the University. It is a bit unfortunate that the Sciance 
‘College is situated rather far from the central university quarter. In the case of the 
•Civil Engineering College probably the present site would not matter so very much. One 
possible solution would be to remove some of the university offices and the University 
Press to the present buildings of the Science College while the latter would occupy the room 
thus vacat^ with the erection of certain additional buildings. The Hardinge hostel 
may also bo removed thus providing some further additional room for the Science College. 
With suitable co-operation wdth Presidency College, it should not be very difficult to pro- 
vide a more central situation for the Science College somewhere in the vicinity of College 
'Square. 

In order to develope a strong centralised teaching university in Calcutta, it is absolutely 
•essential that the Government College should be incorporated. So far as the Presidency, 
the Sanskrit, the Bethune and the Civil Engineering colleges are concerned, this should 
not be difficult. Of course a strong delegacy should bo formed for each of these colleges — 
the Education Department retaining some direct control through these delegacies. Such 
incorporation would mean a further extension of the already cstablislied practice of placing 
•Government officers at the disposal of the University, “ on deputation.” The question 
•of “ transfers ” would be more difficult, but it should be possible to make some feasible 
working arrangements. 

In any case a duxil arrangement falling short of close incorporation would be wholly 
unaalialactory. The present rather anomalous arrangement in the post-graduate councils 
■of teaching is bad from every point of view. 1 speak from personal experience as a 
member of the science council and the board of higher studios in physics, and I have 
no doubt that instead of removing institutional jealousies, the present arrangement has 
fostered it very acutely in many cases. The present arrangement from the student’s point 
of view, too, is far from satisfactory. 

The central idea underlying the post-graduate scheme is fundamentally sound. It is 
necessary to have centralised co-operation in university teaching. But the present 
arrangement, I believe, defeats this very end. I do not think it would serve any useful 
purpose to enter into other details about the present unsatisfactory state of affairs in 
post-graduate teaching, but I have no hesitation in stating that without some more inti- 
mate incorporation an adequate solution^ of this problem seems to be impossible. 

I do not see why the Government colleges should not be made over to the University. 
It is quite sufficient w^ork for the Education Department to look after its already heavy 
tasks in tiie secondary and primary stages. The only other consistent solution would be 
to have a separate Government university in addition to the Calcutta University. But 
this alternative though consistent would be in every way injurious to the cause of educa- 
tion in Bengal. The third alteriiaiivo of transforming the Calcutta University into a 
land of “ university ” is neither consistent nor desirable. 

But even if Government colleges are incorporated considerable difficulties would arise 
in the case of the Medical College. Some special plan will have to be adopted in this 
•case. A special type of semi-independent incorporation as recommended for the Imperial 
and Royal Colleges of London may be adopted with advantage. 

In Calcutta, some of the private colleges such as the Vidysagar, the City and others 
. would probably be persuaded to come under university incorporation, with full parti- 
•oipation in the faculties and other activities of the University in exchange for financial 
control by the University. 

Even then there is no doubt that some colleges would probably prefer to remain out- 
side university incorporation. The missionary colleges like the Scottish Churches, 
the St. Xavier’s and others might not find it possible for them to transfer financial control 
to the University. For these a system of “ affiliation ” must be provided. A suitable 
adaptation of the existing arrangemoats modified to. some extent by the general working 
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principles laid down by the London CJommission for the “ Schools of the London Univer* 
sity ” would no doubt be quite satisfactory. 

(ii) In constituent incorporated colleges, the supervision would be done directly by the 
Faculties. 

For the “ affiliated ** colleges a joint committee of representatives of the facul- 
ties, the boards of studios [both of those in the London sense] and tho 
Syndicate (in the existing sense, t.e., the administrative executive body) would 
form a statutory body for inspection and supervision of these colleges. This body 
will have the power to appoint paid inspectors and the necessary clerical staff 
with the sanction of tlie Syndicate. 

(iji) The faculties will have complete control over academic regulations relating ta 
courses of studies, examinations, etc., in constituent colleges subject always of 
course to the final decision of the Senate. An academic council should be- 
formed along the lines of the present councils of post-graduate teaching. It 
would be desirable to include all higher grade teachers of the incorporated 
colleges in these councils. It should not be restricted to the independent full 
professors forming the faculties. In case such an academic council: is formed, 
it would take the place of the existing faculties. 

The Boards of Studios with the addition of some co-opted members from the faculties; 
will regulate academic policy in the case of affiliated colleges. 

In addition to the above arrangements for Calcutta, the mofussil colleges must be 
considered, but before doing so a certain scheme of decentralisation in teaching may well 
be discussed. 

Intermediate teaching should bo amalgamated with the higher secondary system. But 
in view of the prejudice against calling such teacliing school- work, the name college may 
be retained. But it must be distinctly understood that the real university work begins 
at the present third-year stage. This w'ould give an intermediate place to the college, 
between the school on the one hand and tlio University on the other and would offer 
certain strong analogies to the American educational organisation. 

Such decentralisation is necessary first of all in the interests of university education, 
itself. Without this it would not be possible to attain academic freedom in teaching. 

Then such decentralisation has become urgently necessary in order to meet the rapidly 
grow'ing demand for college education. Without building up an increasing number of 
local colleges this is altogether impossible. 

The building up of a local college and “ the influence of such a local centre of educa- 
tion not only in training the pupils themselves, but in breaking down the intellectual 
isolation of a region — is of far more value than the training of a few students in a distant 
centre.” [H. IMtchett, Carnegie Foundation, 1911, page 72. J 

Then again the existing secondary education in Bengal is relatively more deficient than 
botli the primary and the university stages. 

I append a table w'hioh w^ould make this obvious at a glance. I have compared the • 
statistics for Bengal, including the Intermediate as part of the university stage andl 
also incorporating the Intermediate with the secondary system, witli tlie statistics- 
for Scotland. 

I have worked on the following data : — 

Bermal : — 

Population • • • • 45,483,077 Bengal proper not including- 

Burma and Assam. 

Scholars in the primary stage • 1,224,242 Do. 

Scholars in the secondary stage 382,933 Do. 

The above figures are taken from the Report of-tha Director of Public Instruction^ 
Bengal, 1914-15. 
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Mabalanobis, Fbasakta Cbanbba— 


Students in the university stage for . the whole area under the Calcvita University, ».e., 
inclading Burma and Assam : — 

(i) In the Intermediate stage 15,000 

(ii) All others . 15,000 


Total . 30,000 

Scotland : — 

The figures are taken from a Board of Education publication of 1916 [No. Cd* 
8421 (?).] 


Comparaiive Tables, 


(A) Per 1,000 of population : — 

Scholars in the primary stage . 



Bengal. 

26*9 

Scotland. 

173*1 

Scholars in tlie secondary stage . 

. 

• 

8*4 

150*6 

Scholars in the university stage . 

. 

• 

0*7 

1*8 


(This will show the need for expai)^on of primary and secondary and university educa- 
tion in Bengal.) 

Bengal. Scotland. 

(B) Per 1,000 scholars in the primary stage 


Scholars in fhe secondary stage . • . 314*0 870*0 

Scholars in the university stage , . , 24*6 10*6 


(1) If the Intermediate is included in the secondary stage the figures would be 326*3 
and 12^3 in Bengal. Thus a better and more stable proportionality with regard to 
primary education will be attained. 

(2) This table shows the great need of growth in secondary education as compared with 
existing primary instruction. 

(C) Per 1,000 scholars in the second^iry stage : — Scholars in the university stago»78*l 

(Bengal) and 10*6 (Scotland). This will show the need of assimilating the 
intermediate with the existing secondary system. 

(D) For each university student : — 


Scholars in the secondary stage 
Scholars in the primary stage • 
Scholars not under instruction • 


Bengal. Scotland. 


13 

40 

1,500 


82 

94 

544 


Bengal if in- 
termediate is 
considered as 
secondary. 

27 

80 

3,000 


I shall now discuss the question of mofussil colleges. 

The incorporated institutions situated in Calcutta together with the affiliated colleges 
ffltuatcd in Calcutta and a certain small number of affiliated colleges situated in the 
vicinity of Calcutta, will together form the “ Calcutta Centre?^ 

In addition a certain number of “ Associated Centres " will be ereated at Dacca, Raj- 
shahi, Chittagong, Berharopur, Rangoon and other places when necessary. 

Each “ Associated Centre, ” e.g., the “ Dacca Centre,” will have a constitution some- 
what similar to the Calcutta Centre. That is, each will have incorporated constituent 
colleges situated in the town together with collies “ affiliated ” to the centres. 
Faculties and boards will be constituted on similar lines with such local modifications as 
may be neces^ry. These will be known as Local Faculty of Arts, etc. 

Each centre will have a defined area of jurisdiction within which it will have the power 
of extending ** affiliation ” privileges. 

** Local Academic Councils ” will also be set up with analogous powers. 
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QUESTION 5. 


Mahalanobis, Fbasaxta Chandra — contd. 


“ Associated Faculties *’ in arts, science, medicine, law, etc., will bo constituted con- 
sisting of members of the respective Calcutta faculties, the Calcutta boards of studies 
and the local faculties and boards of studies. 

Each of these “ Associated Faculties ’* wliich may for the present be called faculties 
of the Calcutta University will lay down general academic policy affecting its own 
subjects of studies and which will hold good for all the centres, and in addition it will 
also delegate its powers to local centres in all such matters as it may deem necessary. 

Thus the general regulations about studies, courses, subjects, examinations, etc., will 
be formulated by the university faculties, for their respective subjects, while local control 
will lie with the local faculties. 

Finally an associated academic council or for the present the Calcutta University 
Academic Council will be constituted with suitable representation from the different local 
councils. This council will formulate general conditions of admission to degrees, etc. 
In all academic matters (including local matters) the decision of this Supremo Council 
will bo final. 

The Calcutta Centro will in addition retain the power of “ affiliating ” any college 
situated within the jurisdiction of the whole of the Calcutta University. This will for the 
present bo necessary in order to safeguard the interest of particular institutions which may 
not like on quite reasonable grounds to affiliate themselves to “ local centres.” 

Thus on the academic side the Calcutta University will consist of the Calcutta Centre 
which in its ** affiliation ” aspect will not be strictly local and the other local centres. 

There will be an academic council, several faculties and several boards of studies 
for the whole University in addition to the local councils, faculties and Boards. 

Such an organisation w'ould provide : — 

(1) A strong centralised teaching university in Calcutta. 

(2) Local teaching centres in different towns. 

(3) A system of “ affiliated ” institutions for each town. 

The different local centres will gradually get more and more local autonomy in 
internal affairs proportionate to their growth in strength until finally each may be estab- 
lislied as a full university. There will be no need for mechanical uniformity in such 
decentralisation and the associated council, ».c., the university academic council, will 
regulate this. The whole i)roce3S will bo gradual and statutory provisions will be neces- 
sary only at the last moment, t.c., only Avhen a separate university is actually being estab- 
lished at a local centre. Tlie Calcutta University Academic Council will then become a 
federal associated council of the several universities. 

The great advantage of this plan is the gradual character of the decentralisation. No 
sudden changes in the educational policy of the whole of Bengal as such wdll ensue. All 
largo initial capital expenditure will be avoided. All the evils of too early decentralisa- 
tion w'ill also be avoided ; while the stronger centres will be free to become universities 
as soon ns they are ready. 

Any decentralisation must bo gradual in order to safeguard against the very wide- 
spread suspicions in the public mind tliat decentralisation in education is solely aimed 
at increasing the “ official ” control of the educational institutions. And it must be ad- 
mitted that without the growth of an independent non-official opinion there is always 
some risk of this officialisiition. 

Such a gradual decentralisation on federal lines will also lead to greater speci alisation 
at the different centres and to increased co-operation. Tlie university faculties for the 
present and the iissociated or federal faculties, later on, will guarantee equitable mutual 
recognition of degrees, courses, lectures, etc., and Avill thus indirectly encourage m igration 
on the part of the student from one centre to another. 

In Bengal such migration will necessarily lead to an increased sense of national unity 
and will counteract many evils inherent in our caste-ridden social organisation. In fact 
at present a more uniform distribution of intellectual culture throughout the whole country 
has become urgently necessary and local decentralisation with increased complex uni- 
fication is the only means available for the attainment of this. # 
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Mahasai, Kusiab Kshitindbadjsb Rai — Mahtab, The Hou’ble Sir Bijay Chand. 


• Mahasai, Kumar Kshitindradeb Eai. 

(i) Every institution affiliated to the University should bo subjected to periodical 
inspection by an inspection board under the dual control of the University as 
well as that of the Government, the Director of Public Instruction being one of 
its prominent members. Professors of recognised merit and standing may also 
claim to be admitted as members of the board ; and have their claims recognised. 
The constitution of the board may vary when mofussil colleges are to be 
inspected. 

(ii) There should at least be two joint inspectors in all cases, one of arts and the other 
of science. Both of them should invariably possess experience of the inner 
workings of at least one of the English universities besides that of Calcutta, 
{iii) In the present state of things, in the interests of education in Bengal, 4t is not 
desirable at all to grant to colleges any degree of freedom in the design of their 
courses and in the conduct of the examinations of their students for University 
degrees. That state has not yet been reached, and it is at present hazardous 
to prophesy whether that state will ever be reached in near future. 

<iv) In case the existing Calcutta University (to the good fortune of the people of 
Bengal) is turned into a centralised teaching University, it may continue to 
exercise its control as an examining body over the mofussil colleges in West 
Bengal only. East Bengal having a teaching and an examining university of its 


Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand. 

<i) The relation between the University and colleges in general should be as the* 
relation between the brain and the other members of organism. They should 
be so connected with one another as to constitute one complete organism, the 

— university supplying the colleges with broad and general ideas of education and 
the colleges working them out, each in its individual way, with some degree of 
independence in the actual working out of the ideas. The University will prescribe 
the subjects that arc to be taught in the colleges, but each college will choose for 
itself the books that the students have to study on each of these subjects. It 
should also bo the function of the University to fix the standards of different 
degrees and to supplement the teaching of the colleges by a permanent 
tutorial staff of its own which shall consist of first-rate professors employed 
in educational initilutions, and of other fii’.st-rato educationists, whether 
European or Indian, not belonging to any school or oollege, but specially 
employed by the University for this purpose. This tutorial staff should be of 
considerable numerical strength, so that it may be always possible for some 
of its constituent members to go round all centres outside the University town 
at fixed intervals to see to the teaching of the colleges there, to give necessary 
advice to the teachers and to deliver general lectures on all subjects by turn, 
for the benefit of the students. In the university town there may be a permanent 
Hall for ^is purpose where the tutorial staff will deliver its lectures regularly 
for the bSefit of the students of all colleges alike, without any additional fee. 
The University should maintain this body at its own cost, and in case it is unable 
to meet the whole expense, the Government and the colleges may be asked to 
contribute to a reasonable extent. Besides this tutorial duty the members of 
this body shall carry on their individual researches and the University should 
help them as far as possible in this direction. Besides this way of supplementing 
the teaching of the colleges there should bo no university college as it 
exists at the present day. Beyond the difference in the method of lending the 
-help of the tutorial staff as stated above, I do not think there should be any 
difference in the general relation of the University with the colleges of either 
description. There is another side of the relatim between the University and 
the colleges to bo considered — ^it is in the matter of examinations, but I shall 
come to it later on. 
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QUESTION 5. 


Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Buay Chand— cow^rf.—MAiTBA, Akshay Kumab. 


(ii) The inspectors of schools should do their work more seriously than now. They 

should devote more time in the inspection of the institutions and see how the 
teachers impart education to the students and judge for themselves whether 
they are competent. They should inspect the libraries and laboratories thoroughly 
and submit a detailed report of their inspection to the University which should, 
be considered at the time of affiliation of institutions. No institution which 
cannot thus satisfy the requirements of the University in respect of its staff or 
equipment should be affiliated to the University. 

(iii) I have already said that the University would enumerate the different subject 

of study and mark out the different standards for each degree. The selection, 
of books may entirely be left to the charge of the colleges. There should at least 
bo two college examinations in a year, but the final examination must be conducted 
by the University in the case of every degree. In conferring degree the results 
of the college examinations will have to be taken into consideration as much as 
the result of the university examination, provided that whatever be the number 
of college examinations, the sum total of marks in each subject shall be the same 
as is allotted to that subject in the university examination, e.g.^ if there are four 
college examinations and if 100 marks are allotted to history in the university 
examination, then 25 marks only will be allotted to history in each of these college 
examinations so that their total would come up to 100 exactly. This would 
ensure equal importance of the university and the college examinations. 

(iv) I have already stated in my answer to (i) how the University may maintain per- 

manent teaching staff (with a properly equipped library and laboratory if possible) 
and supplement the teaching of colleges. I think it is practicable so to organise 
the inteliectual resources of Calcutta. 

As for dealing with colleges not incorporated in the University, I do not con- 
sider any great departure from the existing system to bo necessary. 


Maitra, Akshay Kumar. 

(i) The relation between the University and the colleges in the university town should 
bo such as to dcvelopc a corporate life under the guidance and control of "the 
University ; and that between the University and the colleges situated outside 
the i nivorsity towm should be one of affiliation and adequate representation, 
without any sort of subordination to the Department of Public Instruction which 
should devote its undivided attention to the development of primary and 
secondary education. 

(ii) The adequacy of equipment of every college under the University may be easily 

ensured if the University is given a free scope in the matter. 

(iii) All colleges may be safely granted some degree of freedom in the design of their 

courses not inconsistent with the general design adopted by the University. 
Every college, so regulated by the University, may be allowed to work as a centre 
of examination with necessary safeguards in that direction. 

(iv) Even if it should be found practicable so to organise the intellectual resources of 
Cal(!u(.ta as to create a powerful centralised teaching university in that city, the 
existing relationship between the University and the colleges in the province should 
nob be disturbed. There should be one ideal and one university for all. Some 
of the colleges outside the city may at once be induced to make an earnest effort 
to become residential colleges with a full measure of university requirements in 
selected subjects consistent with local resources, while all will gradually try to 
follow the* ideal. The province with its existing resources cannot afford to 
have more than one university. 
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IiIaitba, Gopal Chandra— Maitba, Herambaohandba. 


Maitra, Gopal Chandra. 

(i) The relations between the University and the colleges both in the university 
town and elsewhere in the Presidency should be much the same as exists at pre- 
sent. Provision should bo made that each college is represented in the Senate by at 
least one member of its teaching staff. 

^ii) To achieve these objects the University should see to the follow ng points : — 

(1) No institution should be of an entirely proprietary nature, and when it work 
at a profit its surplus income should belong to it and be utilised for its improve- 
ment. 

{2) The University should lay down the conditions of service and the scales of 
remuneration for the members of the teaching staff, that are likely to attract 
really good men. 

(3) The affiliation of institutions depending entirely on fee-income should be dis- 

couraged ; before any new institution is affiliated, the University should 
satisfy itself that a reasonable proportion of its income is derived from some 
permanent source, i.c., either endowment or government subsidy. 

(4) Periodical inspection by some responsible officer of the University to see that 

the institution is properly staffed and equipped. 

I(iii) Except in the case of post-graduate courses which are directly managed by the 
University, I do not consider it feasible, under the existing circumstances, to 
grant any freedom in the directions i>roposed as it will bo difficult to maintain 
uniformity of standard. 

((iy) I should like that the existing system is maintained as far as possible. 


Maitra, Herambachandra. 

(i) and (ii) The relation between the University and all colleges affiliated to it should 
be the same irrespective of the pliujc where they are situated. The Univer- 
sity should have the power of general control, which should bo exercised as at 
present : there should be a periodical inspection of colleges ; the appointment 
of professors should be subject to sanction by the Syndicate ; and when there is 
grave and continued mismanagement, a college should be disaffiliated with the 
sanction of Government, 

(iii) I do not consider this to be possible, 

fiv) I find it difficult to submit any observations on the proposal of a centralised teach- 
ing university without having an outline of the scheme before me, as the phrase 
“ tsfiching university ” admits of a certain latitude of interpretation. In one 
sense, the existing system is already that of a teaching university to a 
certain extent. The University does not now merely conduct examinations, 
it also supervises the arrangements made in colleges to prepare students for 
them ; and post-graduate teaching in Calcutta is now entirely in the hands of 
the University. In my humble opinion, the University ought not to appro- 
priate to itself the work done by colleges, except when the number of students 
desirous of pursuing a certain course of study is too large to be accommodated in 
existing colleges, or when no provision is made in affiliated institutions for the 
teaching of a particular subject which many are willing, or which students 
should be encouraged, to take up. Besides undertaking teaching work in such 
cases, the University should also provide courses of lectures for advanced stu- 
dents and other seekers of knowledge. In brief, the teaching work done by the 
University should supplement, not supplant, the work of colleges, which 
should not be deprived of the right of applying for affiliation in any subject for 
any examination. I beg to accord my humble support to the maintenance of 
the existing system as far as possible. 
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QUESTION 6. 


Majumdab, Panchanan — Maluk, Dr. D. N. — ^MXsood, Syed Boss.. 


MAJUiVIDAR, Panchanan. 

(ii) The University should have its own inspectors and they should look to this. 

It is also desirable that in government colleges the appointment, transfer, promo* 
tion, etc., of the professors should be made on the recommendation of tho 
University. The prospects of the service should also be improved. 

(iii) I think some amount of freedom ought to be granted to colleges in these matters,- 

but I cannot specify the extent. 

(iv) I would favour (c). 


Mallik, Dr. D. N. 

(i) The federal system should be strictly followed. The Senate should consist mainly 

of representatives of the constituent colleges — with a few outsiders — ^represen- 
tative men unconnected with education. The number of representatives will 
depend on the size and importance of the college. (20). 

(ii) Such a representative body as the Senate is intended to he will be able to control 

the funds of the colleges and t(j use them to tho best advantage as far as they 
go. Some improvement in staff and equipment will re*ult in this way, but 
for adequate staff and equipment, endowments from private benefactors and 
grants from Government wall be necessary. An educational institution cannot 
be altogctlier self-supporting. 

(•ii) This is not possible at present. An adequate representation of the college on the 
Senate will satisfy i^resent requirements. It will also be desirable to select ex- 
aminers bfj rotation, from diffei*ent colleges (as is done at Cambridge), say, from 
among actual teachers of certain standing aided by external examiners who are 
not actual teachers in the particular subject or standard required. 

(iv) It would be better to separate tho teaching University from the examining body, 
but this may lead to a certain duplication and an immediate financial difficulty 
(answer to 20), that should bo avoided. 

I would therefore, favour (a) with certain modifications. The same Chancellor, the 
same Vice-Chancellor, the same iSyndicate (with Sub-Committees dealing with 
recognition of schools, affiliation of colleges, admission of candidates, post-graduate* 
work, etc.), the same Senate but two registrars and two councils. Two absolutely 
distinct universities in tlic same place would be an innovation that it will not 
be desirable to attempt at any rate at present {vide answer to 20) 

When the federal sclieme has been successfully worked in the Calcutta University 
and the teaching University grow's, there may be two lines of development. 
Federal universities may bo started in other centres notably to begin with at 
Dacca, with pcrliaps a small teaching side to it and the separation of the two 
types, in Calcutta itself may be attempted by the removal of one of them to a 
different centre. The more satisfactory solution will be to transfer the teaching 
University to a healthy locality, the present buildings (Science Collie, etc.), 
being made ‘into new' colleges for technology, commerce, etc. (which should 
always bo located as far as possible in commercial and industrial centres). This 
teaching Upiversity should consist of both post-graduate and under-graduate- 
departments. 

Autonomy to colleges in the matter of examinations will lead to confusion of standards*. 


Masood, Syed Boss. 

(i) (a) The (‘ollegos in the university town should form part of the University. 
(6) The outside colleges should be brought together under a separate university 
of the examining typo w'hieh should be run on sounder lines as regards super- 
vision and co-ordination of work, etc. 
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Masood, Syed Ross— conid.— Maynard, The Hon’ble Mr. H. J, 


(ii) By frequent inspections on behalf of the University, 

(iii) This question does not arise in tho case of a teaching university. In the case 

of an examining university tho amount of tho subject to be taught should bo 
defined but tho selection of text-books, etc., should be left to tho individual 
colleges. 

(iv) (a) Sco my answer to question 6. 

(b) I would like to make tho change with the least amount of dislocation. 

(c) See my answer to question 6. 


Maynabo, The Hon’ble Mr. H. J. 

The cost of education to a student in the Punjab University is between four and 
five times as much in tho Government Cofibge in Lahore as in ono of tho cheaper arts 
colleges outside of Lahore. Poverty (particularly in that middle class of literates 
which creates the greater part of tho demand for university education) is a dominant 
factor, and it is necessary (unless education above tho school level is to bo restricted) to 
provide for cheaj:or methods in cheaper localities. The practice of making largo bene- 
factions for public (as distinct from communal) objects has not yet come into existence. 
Money can be raised (though not with oase) for a Sikh, or a Hindu, or a Muhammadan, 
or an Arya, institution. It cannot be raised for a non-sectarian requirement. 

These facts, taken together, tend to tho multiplication of colleges on different levela 
and in localities wide apart. Sentiment, communal or religious, plays a great part. I 
recently spoke to tho principal of a missionary college situated at a distance from Lahore 
on tho subject of a plan which tho managing body has under consideration, of re-building 
the college on a larger site in tho same locality. 1 asked him whether tho managing body 
would be prepared to move the college, or at all events that part of it which deals with 
students after the second year, into Lahore, in order to share in tho benefit of the inter- 
collegiate and university lectures and the other atlvantagos of tho university quarter 
of the city. Ho said that there is a local demand for education on a cheaper scale 
than can be provided in Lahore ; that tho missionary body is committed to local mis- 
sion as well as to local education work : and finally that sentiment would t^ot allow of 
tho abandonment or even of tho partial abandonment, of tho old centre. 

A now college is now being brought into oxistenco in Delhi by tho zeal and energy 
of a particular propagandist who believes that tho real local demand for collegiate edu- 
cation is by no moans mot by tho two existing colleges there. Neither ho, nor his sub- 
scribers and supporters, would work with anything approaching to tho same enthusiasm 
for a college, or a hostel, situated in Lahore, or indeed for any existing institution where- 
ever placed. It is at present affiliated as a second grade college only but it is quite 
certain that the promoters aspire to making it a 1st grade college as soon as they can. 

. It might be supposed that in Lahore itself the communal or religious sentiment, which 
now finds satisfaction in the creation of new sectarian colleges, could be diverted into 
the channel of sectarian hostels or sectarian scholarships. When all tho leading sects 
have satisfied their desire to have separate colleges of their own, this change may perhaps - 
come about. But at present tho choice lies between damping down the fires of enthu- 
siasm and losing the power which they generate or allowing the foundation of new 
colleges, some of which have a very severe struggle before they attain to a reasonably 
adequate equipment. 

We have, then, a number of existing colleges, affiliated to tho university, but so dis- 
tant from the University’s centre that they gain nothing from tho connection except 
admission to tlie examinations and a visit (once in two years or porhaj^s in three) from 
an inspecting committee. And we have a tendency to growth in tho number of such 
colleges. There is also a tendency to increase tho number of sectarian colleges in 
Lahore, and to start them with no very clear idea of how they are to be completed or 
equipped. Indians build their colleges, very much as the great mediseval builders built 
some of the famous European Cathedrals, not with an estimate and the provision of funds 
but on faith, hope and charity. But the university is under certain obligations to the 





QUESTION 5 . 


Matnabd, The Hon’ble Mr. H. J. — contd. 


older affiliated colleges and cannot oast them off ; nor can it logically decline to admit 
new ones under similar conditions ; or, anyhow, being governed as it is, it will not in 
practice be convinced that it is right to reject them, or that an educational enthusiasm 
which begins with quantity, and leaves quality to come after when it can, is a thing to 
be discouraged. We have then our commitments and our fixed ideas : but the Univer- 
sity of the Punjab is still very young indeed and must still be allowed scope for mere 
quantitative growth ; and the actual evils resulting from the scattering of the colleges 
over a wide geographical area are diminished by the concentration of 84 per cent. ♦ of 
the B. A. and B. So. students in Lahore colleges. It is to the steady increase of this 
tendency to concentration after the F. A. and F. Sc. stage is passed, that we must look for 
the removal of the evils caused by the external college.** The best men, anyhow, should 
all be attracted into Lahore by the institution of real honours courses for which the 
facilities will inevitably bo greater at the centre than at the circumference and there 
should bo a steady improvement of teaching apparatus and teaching power, with the 
help of such resources as Government can supply, within easy reach of every student in 
the university quarter of Lahore, which will gradually deplete the remoter colleges of 
their degree students except whore they provide special facilities for special studies, 
or cater for exceptional poverty. 

I would then answer question (i) {a) and (6) by saying that existing facts and 
existing prejudices (existing, bo it remembered, among the members of a virtually autono- 
nfous body, which may bo guided, but cannot be driven) preclude or render useless the 
formulation of ideal relations between the University and its colleges. The existence of 
the external colleges is no doubt a bulwark of the external examination with all its evils. 
But the more number of the students and the lack of differentiation between them ac- 
cording to their capacity or lack of capacity for the best kind of university training, is an 
equally formidable bulwark. Reform, so far as the difficulty caused by the external 
college is concerned, lies in the development of the natural centripetal forces. Control, 
so far as the relations between the University and the colleges at Lahore are concerned, 
will come automatically into full effect, as soon as the University has so much that is 
good to offer that no college can- refuse it and survive. The Public Services Commis- 
sion has made a proposal which clearly foreshadows the establishment of university 
professorships at the cost of Government. With these, with an organised system of 
inter-collegiate lectures partly paid for from university funds for students in honours 
courses, and with laboratories (such as the Government College in Lahore has) at 
the disposal of the University for the use of students from affiliated colleges, there will 
bo no more need of discussing the ways and means of establishing control. 

I have not, in the foregoing remarks, discussed the possibility of creating a scries of 
separate universities. A separate university is quite a possibility in Dehli ; it is con- 
ceivable also in Peshawar. 1 do not think we can seriously consider the possibility of 
separate universities at Srinagar, Rawalpindi, Jammu, Sialkote, Gujranwala, Amritsar, 
Patiala, Kapurthala, with perhaps others to follow at Multan and Ambala. The materials 
do not exist and are not likely to come into existence for such universities. Thinking 
men, told to create them, would see that they were being cast off by the University 
of the Punjab, and would know that the local degree would have very small value and 
that they would be losing, if only a little in esse, at all events a good deal in posse. 

I should bo quite prepared to say that the University ought to adopt a policy of dis- 
couraging the formation of first-groAlo colleges outside of Lahore, while encouraging (as 
at present) the formation of second-grade colleges. It is noteworthy that some of the 
second grade colleges have not shown that eagerness to become first grade, which might 
theoretically be anticipated. It has been suggested to mo that the present nomonclature 
encourages the notion that promotion to the higher grade is an object of legitimate ambi- 
tion, and that some such name as “ Intermediate College ’* would be preferable. 

I have considered whether Government (which is the ultimate affiliating authority) 
should decline to affiliate external colleges up to the degree standard. I am decidedly 
of opinion that Government ought not, except in the indirect way suggested below, to 

* Tfab Ogure takes aeoouat only of students In the Fuqjab proper and not of students in the Native State 

and in adjoining provinces. 
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take upon itself the odium of such a course. Despite all that is done for education, a 
large section of Indian opinion is profoundly convinced that Government desires to dis- 
courage it, at all events in its higher forms. These adverse currents of opinion make 
progress, and steady steering, difficult : and nothing should be done to strengthen the 
winds which make them. The most that Government could do would be to reduce its 
scale of building grants for first grade colleges out of Lahore and for second grade colleges 
in Lahore, while increasing its building grants for first grade colleges in Lahore and 
lor second grade colleges outside. Acceptance of the increased grant would bo a definite 
warning that affiliation up to the degree standard was not to bo expected ; and the 
conjunction of increased grants for some with reduced grants for otUers might disarm 
suspicion. 


Mazumdar, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Charan. 

I have already observed that the Calcutta University has been slowly developing a 
dual character. In regard to the colleges in Town it should assume the functions of a 
residential teaching university; while in regard to the colleges outside Calcutta it must 
retain its federal character which it is now impossible to divest it of. But oven in this 
it may establish a closer connection with the federal colleges by appointing a few first rate 
professors to visit these colleges at certain terms, to give lectures for a week or so in each 
•college and give necessary instructions to the staff of the college, for their guidance. A 
conference of professors may also be held every year during long vacations to discuss 
various questions regarding collegiate education. 

In maintaining this dual function it may not bo at all necessary to effect any change 
in the Senate, though it may bo found more useful to divide the Syndicate into two com- 
partments, one of which is to look after the colleges in Calcutta and the other to be in 
•charge of the federated colleges outside it, care being taken that the latter section of the 
Syndicate is by no means weakened so as to be regarded as an inferior body. The studies 
as well as the examinations of both sets of colleges should be the same and uniform. I 
am not in favour of giving more freedom to the colleges in the design of their courses. 
It is likely to bo abused- owing to various circumstances. 


MoDougall, Miss Eleanor. 

(ii) As to equipment, this can be secured by frequent and adequate inspection, 

and liberal expenditure of money. 

As to staff, the main desideratum is a sense of vocation and responsibility. I 
cannot say how this can be secured. 

(iii) Freedom of teaching is highly desirable ; but, unless it is confined to mere details, 

it must involve variety of examinations, and ultimately the examination of 
students by their own teachers. I do not believe that at present such a system 
is possible. It would lead to a variety of standards, and students would fiock 
to the colleges in winch the examinations wore supposed to bo easiest, and 
the percentage of passes highest. The temptation to pass a very large pro- 
portion of their own students would be irresistible to many teachers. Degrees 
thus given would in time cease to arouse confidence in the public mind. I 
cannot imagine any adequate safeguards. 

Meek, D. B. 

In Bengal it has come to be held as a fact that any man who has not a university 
degree is not educated. This is not so in European countries, at least in those European 
countries of which I have had any experience. There, many people never see the inside 
of a university and yet they are not all considered uneducated. In fact I might almost 
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go so far as to s^iy tiiat there are commutiities in which university men are made to feel) 
tliat they are not really educated, they have only university knowledge. I have hot 
looked up any actual figures yet, but it has always struck me that in Bengal the ratio 
of the number of students who graduate in any year to the total number of students in. 
schools and colleges in that year is much larger than in European countries. When a 
boy enters school he can hardly break off from this educational system at any point short- 
the B. A. examination. If ho does so what is the result ? Everyone knows the answer. 
The possession of a degree from the university has become almost a social necessity; 
When they have obtain^ tlie passport to respectable society wliat happens ? They look, 
around and frequently find that tliey have no training for any occupation by which they 
can earn a living. 

There is another fact whicli I must mention as driving many a boy to a university 
education from which he can obtain very little benefit. The matriculation age is sixteen^ 
and ill this country very few parents who wish to give their sons an education can bring, 
themselves to consider that the education obtained before the age of sixteen is sufficient. 
If the boy lias been kept at school until lie is sixteen he has become, according to the 
public opinion of this province, too far advanced to take up any typo of employment other 
than that given by the learned professions and yet at the same time the parents feel, and 
in my opinion rightly too, that the education ho has received before the ago of sixteen 
years is not sufficient to place him beyond the necessity to returning “ to the land.” It is- 
practically impossible socially for a boy who has boon educated to the ago of sixteen years 
to stop liifi education (in the narrow sense of the term) at that stage. Society drives him 
on and once ho begins the university training at sixteen years he must scramble on from; 
stage to stage, irrespective of any desire or ability to continue, until he reaches the goal,^,. 
until ho becomes a graduate. If ho does not reach that final stage then he is a failure, 
unfitted f(.;f th(‘ any of the higher professions and untrained in any other direction in 
W’hicli ho might have been a success. 

These then seem to mo to bo two of tlio main defects of the present system from the 
social point of view : — 

(1) The possession of a decree of any kind has become almost a social necessity. 

(2) The possession of a degree does not necessarily fit its holder to obtain a living. 

I do not say that the university is responsible for these defects except perhaps in- 
directly. 

What wo Avant is a scheme which will help students to avoid the consequences of theso 
defects. At the ago of sixteen few school-boys have made up their minds regarding their 
final career in life. They are too young ta liave decided ; they are perhaps too young to 
decide elTcctively. At the ago of twenty when they should be graduating they have- 
spent too large a part of their lives to make any extreme departure from what they have 
been doing in the preceding four years. Wo require a system which will train them 
broadly up to the age of eight on and then at the age of eighteen ask them to decide on 
their future career. From eitghtcen oiuvards for the next throe or four years they should 
be trained to a definite end, fitteii to follow a definite profession. 

In any scheme which I would care to devclopc for the improvement of the Galcutt-a- 
University the points on which I w ould lay stress are these : 

(1 ) Absolute freedom to the colleges in all academic matters. 

(2) Ilcoentralisation carried as far ns possible. 

(3) Education and training to some definite end : a definite end so far as I am con- 

cerned is not the possession of a B. A. degree, but the possession of Imowledge* 
and ability to become a self-supi)orting and useful citizen. 

(4) Encouragement of technical and commercial training. 

(6) Development of the art of teaching. 

(G) Development of research in all directions but in my opinion especially research- 
in science and technology since we are dealing with India. The cost of such 
research may appear large but it is insignificant compared to the profit result- 
ing to tlie country from its discoveries. 

(7) The proper university training in my opinion is the training of a disciple working 

with his master and under the personal guidance of his master. 
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The follo-vving is only a rough and hurried description of a system which in my opinion 
would be superior to the existing one. It does not profess to be very complete or worked- 
out in any detail. Time lias not permitted that, but any merits which it may possess- 
could be easily fixed down and developments made around these. It will be best to 
begin w ith the teaching in its early stages, not in its earliest stage, altliough that would have- 
given me more pleasure and more scope, but in the stage when a boy is about fifti c n or 
sixteen years of age. The following are suggestions and when I use the term “ should ” 
I always mean “ should in my opinion.’* 

At present when a boy comes to this stage, the age of sixteen, he tries the matriculation 
examination and if successful he applies for entrance to an affiliated college. This- 
matriculation examimttion at the ago of sixteen should ho disconiinved, Each college 
should bold its own entrance examination ar d make its own selection taking as many 
students as it can accommodate and teach efliciently. As to the number of students any 
college ean acccmmcdato and teach efficiently that would be determined by a con- 
trolling body whose constitution and powers will be indicated later. There is no reason 
why a boy should leave a secondary scLcol at the age of IG if that school can provide him 
with good instruction to a higher stage. W h ether it could or not would bo determined 
by the controlling body. None of this education oven in colleges which havo been 
affiliated in the past to the Calcutta University should bo considered university education.. 
These students w hen they havo arrived at the ago of e’gh teen, when they determine what 
career they wish to follow, would receive no iniversity degree for they have never been 
members of any University. The}^ havo received their education and that should bo- 
eufficicut. If they want more tiiey can have their principal’s or head master’s report 
based on the w ork they havo done, tlie ability they have shown and tho character they 
possess. If circumstances do not permit of, or if inclination does not suggest, a con- 
tinuance of their education, in this sense of the term, they can go out into tho world with 
this report from their principal. The public will soon learn to put the proper value on 
these reperts ccm'ng as they would from dilferent sources. 

From this the university stage would begin. I would suggest tho formation of : — 

(1) Calcutta University. 

(2) Dacca University. 

(3) Bengal University. 

(1) The Calcutta University would consist of ; — 

(A) Some jirts and sciences colleges. 

(B) Engineering colleges. 

(C) Colleges for training of teachers, 

(D) Agricultural and veterinary colleges. 

(E) Technical and commercial ( ollcges. 

(F) Medical College. 

(G) Law College. 

(I) c22“of developed. 

With regard to these colleges the main function of the University will be to determine 
an upper limit to their working capacity and a lower limit to their staff. Apart from 
that, the colleges should have freedom, freedom to select their own students, freedom in 
the entrance examination, freedom in their courses and freedom in their final examina- 
tions, if any, and in the granting of the degrees of the University provided regulations 
as to time are fulfilled. If a college cannot be trusted to grant i niversity dt'greoH honestly 
eitler on examination or otherwise then it cannot be trusted to do tho teaching uf the 
University and should not be part of the University. I know that at first the proper 
couise might not alw^ays be follow-ed, but that is a drawback which must nJways be faced 
when freedom is granted for Ihe first time, and I hold it better to graiif tho freedom and 
accept the drawback. The University would alwajrs have the power of disaffiliating a 
college in any subject where corruption was evident. 

So far as this Calcutta University is concerned the teaching should bo confined to- 
B. A., r. A. (b^nouis) and M. A. with corresponding degrees in pure science and the other 
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faculties. Tho M. A. and M. Sc. as they stand at present are merely more advanced 
: stages of the B. A. and B. Sc. Tho honours B. A., B. Sc. should be more what the 
present M. A., M. Sc. arc now and tho M. A., M. Sc. should become real post-graduate 
degrees for post-graduate work and not just degrees for a little more of what has gone 
before. 

The pure science required for engineering, medicine, etc., could be taken at one or other 
of the colleges teaching pure science. 

The granting of complete freedom to the colleges forming the University to give degrees 
would necessitate the indication of the college from which the degree was taken after tho 

■ degree. This I hold would be a distinct advantage and would tend to continue the tradi- 
tions which some colleges do possess. On the other hand, it would probably bo tho cause 
' of some variation of standard from college to college. Against this it can bo said that a 
degree with tho college from which it was taken indicated after it would bo much better 
than the present method in which a pass degree may almost moan anything or nothing. 
Were freedom granted to tho extent I have indicated, personally I should most certainly 
take advantage of it to replace the degree examinations by my own ostimato of tho work 

• done and the ability shown during tho whole course by each student. Comparison would 

■ only be possible among the students from different colleges to a slight extent. It would 

• of course remain for students of each college. 

I have mentioned earlier tho conditions which I consider ideal both for student and 
professor and I would just lay stress hero on these conditions being satisfied in such a 
new Calcutta University as I have been thinking of. If a professor is going to do any 
original work ho must be free from all outside interference, ho must not be forced continually 
to consult a pile of regulations to see whether ho has given a complete exposition of this 
or that and twisted some theorem through all the possible contortions of tho exa minors’ 
minds. Ho must be freed from tho complaint from tho students, which T believe is quito 

• common in some places, that this or that is not in tho university syllabus. A professor 
can teach, in tho broadest sense of tho term, best what ho knows best and ho ought t:> bo 
at liberty to develop his department along linos which best suit his special knowledge. 
If what ho knows best and teaches best is not what any partioular student wishes to learn 
then that student can go to some other college where what he wants to learn is the teacher’s 
speciality. Personally I find that one of the most disappointing thing in this country is 
that tho students do not seem to care very much what they learn so long as the result of 
the process is a university degree. 

I have written a good deal about tho freedom of the college in tho University and about 
;tho freedom of the professor in tho University and in the eollcge. Now I would just like 
to say a little about tho freedom of the student. Ho generally selects the minimum number 
of subjects to obtain his degree according to tho regulations. I do not remember a single 

• case in my cxporionco of a student taking more than the minimum number of subjects. 
This may result from tho fact that the student does not want any more but it may also 
result from tho collective foe system of colleges whereby a student pays so much for his 
group of subjects. I think that if ho is willing to pay an extra foe he should be permitted 
to take extra subjects, e.,7., ho may be taking the group mathematics, physics and 
chemistry. Why should he not bo permitted to take physiology if he is willing to pay 
an extra foe and if ho can fit it in with his time-table? I know that in my university 

• days many students took extra subjects because they wore interested in them and also 
because they wished to profit by tho infiucnco of professors of those subjects. They 
never had any intention of submitting those for a degree but I cannot think that the 
subjects they did submit suffered any from their having taken those extras. In the 
Calcutta University as it stands at present there is no rule against a student taking 
•extra subjects, but tho college regulations, so far as my experience goes, make it 
practically impossible. 

I should like to lay stress on tho development and inclusion in tho University of a 
-college or colleges for the training of school teachers. ' So far as I can see education in 
Bengal will not be a great success until some improvement is made in the training and 
•fll^atus of the elementary and secondary school teachers. The importance of good school 
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teaching to the development of the University is so obvious that it is often forgotten. 
The best way to better higher education is to improve the teaching in the early stages, 
viz,, in the school stages. 1 hold very strong opinions on this subject, but as we must 
limit ourselves in these remarks to the University, I would merely say that I consider 
the inclusion in the University or universities of colleges for the training of school- 
teachers of the highest importance. 

The principle which I have been advocating of almost perfect freedom to colleges,, 
which have been recognised by the new university, brings up the question as to whether 
the University would have any power and as to what would constitute the University. I 
admit that I have rather stripped the University of many of its powers, but they are 
powers which 1 should think the University would not miss. It would still retain the 
power of disaffiliation in cases of glaring corruption or of obvious degeneration in staff 
and equipment. Here I may state that I have much less fear of corruption in colleges 
with the freedom I have suggested than in a university where the degrees and examinations- 
are controlled as they are in the present existing system. 

In this connection I would strongly urge the importance of the academic nature of 
the controlling council. I need hardly say that I hold the opinion that the Vice-Chancellor 
should be an educationalist, tliat he should be paid and that his appointment, security of 
tenure and independence should all bo in keeping with the dignity of the University.. 

For any system I would lay stress on the following : — 

(1) The main point which I have all along been advocating is freedom, freedom for 

the University, by which I practically mean the academic body of the Uni- 
versity, to look after its own affairs, freedom for the teacher to teach accord- 
ing to his own ideals, freedom for the student to study with the teachers he 
prefers. 

(2) Next egmes confidence of the University in its own professors ; confidence that 

professors will do their work to the best of their ability ; confidence that in 
awarding university degrees they will follow those ideals which should form 
such an important part of university life. 

(3) The development of colleges for tho training of teachers. This I hold is most 

important for the education of Bengal generally and, from that, of tho Uni- 
versity. 

(4) The development of engineering, agricultural and technological colleges in the 

University. 

(5) The encouragement of research generally but of scientific research applied to 

special problems is of tho highest importance to India at tho present time. 
This encouragement must bo done on a liberal scale and those who have the 
granting of the funds for it may rest assured that it is not money wasted. 
Even if research work does not produce any immediate return it must not 
be considered as useless for many things which are of the greatest value to 
mankind are the outcome of research along what might have beem considered 
at the time rather theoretical lines. Here I should like to note that tho view 
held by some, that research should bo a hobby to be followed in odd leisure 
half hours, is not in ray opinion a view which should bo taken seriousl}^ if 
the best uitcrests of India are to be considered. All research in its initial 
stages may have been done in this fashion and it was very good work too ; 
but that stage has passed. Science, I can only speak for science, has passed 
on to the stage in which the man who wishes to do valuable research must 
spend the greater part of his time at his research, and the country which 
provides most opportunity for this tyjje of worker will outrun the others. 
For success in work of this kind I would further emphasise the establishment 
of a calm atmosphere in which the worker would be freed from all other wonies 
and freed from tho temptation to follow other paths which would be more 
lucrative and, at least in tho eyes of the masses, more honourable. In my 
opinion India can only bo fully developed by the full use of workers of the 
type I have indicated. There are many who are fitted to be such workers., 
but how very few succeed in resisting the temptations I have mentioned. 
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I have already indicated that I think it might be advantageous to begin a Dacca Uni- 
versity. I have also given my views on what. I think would be best for the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. Very few colleges would bo included in tho Calcutta and Dacca universities. 
The other colleges could form what might be called the Bengal University. What I have 
lone really is to take the best colleges in Calcutta and form them into a Calcutta University 
giving the colleges almost perfect freedom. Tho samo I have suggested for Dacca. When 
this has been done there remain all the other colleges and these arc not all good. Hero 
I am afraid one must leave tho ideal of perfect freedom unless one takes up the attitude 
cf handing over everything to time and evolution. I cannot convince myself that the 
Eidoption of this attitude would be for the immediate good of education in these parts. 
[ therefore think that the colleges of this Bengal University would have to come more 
under the control of tho University than tho colleges of tho Calcutta University would be. 
I would still advocate freedom for the colleges as far as freedom can be safely carried, 
but at tho same time it must be remembered that there will be a considerable gap between 
lihe best college and the worst in such a Bengal University. Perhaps more freedom could 
bo given to tho colleges and some kind of board formed in each subject to standardis3 
to some degree the work of that subject in the various colleges. Such boards would have 
io bo in a position to do this work well. Casual visits such as one paid by the Calcutta 
University inspectors under the present system are of very little value or use’ either to 
iho University or to the colleges. 

The above will give an indication of my attitude toward what I have called tho Bengal 
University. 


MitEA, KHAaSNUEA N. 

<iv) Should it be found practicable to create a centralised teaching iiniversity 
in Calcutta, the colleges which are not incorporated in tho University will, we 
propose, maintain tho same kind of relationship now existing between those colleges 
and the University. Besides this, the system of exchange professorship should 
be introduced in our educational system. 


Mitra, The Hon'ble Rai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur. 


<i) (a) All colleges must bo under tho direct control of the University. Inspectors, 
appointed by the University should visit all colleges and test tho oompotenoy 
of the professors and suggest from time to time tho method in which education 
should be imparted. Only the highly ofheiont professors should bo appointed 
inspectors and their sorvioci should bo translorred from time to time from 
tho inspection to teaching lino and vice versa. There should also be inter- 
collegiate lectures. 


{b) So long as separate universities in each d^dsion are nob established, tho collDges 
in tho mofussil should all bo affiliated to tho Calcutta University and teaching 
in such eollogos bo condiictotl according to tho direction of tho authorities of 
tho Calcutta University, and if possible inter-collegiate lectures should bo 
held. But if separate universities are established in each division those 
eollogos should not bo under the control of tho Calcutta University but under 
tho University of tho division in which each college is situated, and the teaching 
in those colleges should be according to the directions of the newly established 
univorsity. In establishing separate universities in each division regard 
must bo had to tho condition of tho people and the branches of learning specially 
suited for those divisions. 


There should be autonomy as far as practicable in mofussil colleges, but in 
granting autonomy tho qualification and efficiency of tho teaching staff should 
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not be overlooked. Only the colleges in which highly efficient teachers are 
apiiointcd should have autonomy. Each college or school must have a 
governing body and the members of this governing body should be elected by 
the guardians of the students reading in such colleges or schools. 

»(ii) The following number of students should bo placed in charge of one teacher ; — 

In Matriculation classes not more than 20. 

In I. A. and I. Sc. classes not more than 15. 

In B.A. and B.Sc. classes not more than 15 and 12 respectively. 

In M.A. and M.Sc. classes not more than 12 and 10 respect ivel 5 \ 

But unless due provision as to number of the teaching staff is made, there will be' 
groat difficulty in applying this rule and it may be that many students will not 

. be able to got their admission in a particular school or college on account of 
the small number of teachers. I shopld therefore suggest that every student 
who passes a university examination should immediately bo called upon to 
furnish the name of the college in which he proi)osos to prosecute his studies. 
The University should thereafter prepare a list of students desirous of studying 
in each particular college and calculate from such list the number of teachers and 
professors required and compel the college authorities to employ the required 
number of teachers. The number of teachers and professors should bo fixed 
every year by the university authorities. But if this is found impracticable 
the rule stated above should not be enforced and there should be no restriction 
in the number of admissions. 

As regards equipment, adequate provision for library, laboratory, etc,, should bo 
made in each institution so as to enable every student to have access to them. 
•Several sets of each book and several sots of apparatus, etc., should bo kept for 
the eonvenionce of all the students. 

Only the highly efficient teachers and professors should bo appointed in caoh 
institution. The efficiency should bo tested by the university authorities. 
The members of the governing body of each school and college should also 
decide the efficiency of the staff from time to time. The members of the 
governing body should bo elected by the guardians of the students reading in 
these colleges and schools and they should have control over those institutions. 

(iii) In many schools and colleges the teachers confine their attention to tl e 
particular text-books proscribed by the University and the nature of questions 
sot in the examinations. In the majority of cases they do not pay attention 
to the intellectual and mental activities of the students and the methods by 
which such qualities are develofmd. The University should prescribe some 
standard, but teachers and professors should be granted freedom in the design of 
their courses in each individual case. Without this the intellectual capacities 
of students cannot be improved. But the procedure adopted by each teacher 
and professor must be subject to correction by university inspectors or other 
experts appointed by the university professors. The members of the governing 
body should also put forth their suggestions. 

The periodical class examinations should bo conducted by the inspecting staff or 
other persons and not by teachers. 

<iv) If it is not found practicable to create a centralised teaching university in Calcutta 
attempts should bo made to create separate teaching universities dealing with 
colleges not incorporated in the teaching University of Calcutta. 

(c) I should favour the idea of establishing such relationship between the University 
and the other eolleges which would allow some autonomy to the latter, but 
the University should have some power of supervision and should prescribe 
the standard. Each college should be under the control of a governing body 
the members of which should be elected by the guardians of the students 
reading in those colleges. 
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Mitra, Eam Chaban. 

(i) The colleges in the town only should be incorporated to the University. Those in 

other centres should be incorporated with other independent universities. But- 
the courses of study and the residential character should be the same or very 
similar in every university. 

(ii) By periodical insx)ections by the governing university. 

(iii) and (iv) On the creation of independent universities they should control the col- 

leges under them both as to studios and examinations. 


Mittee, Dr. Dwaekanath. 

• 

(i) The relation between the University and the colleges situated in the university 

town should be that the Univeraity is both a teaching and an examining body 
with reference to such colleges. All the colleges in the University town should 
be incorporated with the University in a way that makes them an integral part 
of its educational system. With reference to external colleges, t. 0 ., collegea 
outside the university town, the university should be merely an examining body^ 

(ii) The University should, as at prosout, lay down conditions of aitiliation lor tha 

purpose, and in addition there should be a representative of the University on 
each governing body of the external colleges. I do not think the powers of control 
at present exercised by the University in relation to colleges in the mofussil can 
bo relaxed. So far as the oollogos in the university town are concerned the rela- 
tion of the University to them should bo more intimate than at present. They 
should bo incorporated in the University and not merely affiliated to it. Incor- 
poration means that the incorporated institution submits itself to the financial 
control of the University. In this connection I feel fully the force of the remarks 
of Lord Curzon in his recent book on Pn?iciple and Methods of University 
Refdrm (page 171) to the following effect : — “As I have advanced further in 
the study of the subject it has been borne in upon mo with increasing conviction 
that the clue to the majority of university problems is finance, that financial 
reform means financial control, and that until such control is established decisive 
progress cannot bo made.” Such incorporation would also promote the growth 
of the inter-collegiate system which is considered a potent factor in securing wide 
academic culture. 

(iii) It would bo expedient to grant to these colleges that amount of freedom in teaching 

and study as docs not affect the luinimum of work requisite for university exami- 
nations. That there should exist such a relation botw'cen the University and 
external colleges is a condition peculiar to India. The external colleges cannot 
be left wholly to thomsolvos nor the University’s powders of supervision and 
control altogotlier withdrawn. 

(iv) (a) and (h) From the foregoing considerations the maintenance of the existing. 

system seems to bo necessary. 


Mittee, Dr. Peofulla Chandea. 

(i) The relation botw'cen the University and the college-s situated in other centres of 
population outside Calcutta should be the same as that between the University 
and the colleges in Calcutta. The colleges, whether in Calcutta or outside it^ 
should teach up to the graduate stage, but the post-graduate teaching should 
be done by the University. In this work of post-graduate teaching the college 
professors should bo largely associated with professors and lecturers appointed 
by the University for post-graduate work alone, as is being done now under tha 
post-graduate scheme. 
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(ii) This can bo done by inspoctions at r^ular porioda and by appointing boards of 
visitors to seo that the university rules and regulations are followed. 


Mohammad, Dr. Walt. 

(i) (a) When the University and the colleges are situated in tlio same town, the 
oolites should all be located as far as possible in the university quarter, and 
should undertiike only the undergraduate work, supply tuition to its students, 
and devote their attention mainly to the residence of their students, to their 
physical training, to their moral and religious education and to the develop- 
ment of their character. All post-graduate and honours work should be done 

' by the University. All science laboratories should be under the management 

of the University. 

(b) When the University and the colleges are not situated in the same town, the 
problem becomes difficult and complicated. The federal university is a 
necessary evil in this country and it is not possible to ignore the legitimate 
claims of some of the raofussal colleges. Such colleges should not undertake 
any honours or post-graduate work, and should only do elementary work in 
science. They should bo subject to the general control of the University in 
the deliberations of which they should have some voice. 

(ii) The mofussil colleges should bo subject to periodical inspection by the board of 

inspectors appointed by the University. The object of those inspections should 
bo to see that these colleges attain a certain standard and to give such advice 
as they may think ncoossary. If in the past this periodic inspection by the 
board of inspectors has not given satisfaction, it is duo either to lack of co- 
operation or to the existence of a spirit of aloofness. The tendency ought to 
be gradually to raise the standard, so that a good and efficient college in a big 
centre of population should develop first into a university having only a few 
faculties and later on into a full university. This will react upon such inefficient 
colleges as are unable to show any improvement. Such colleges without doing 
any harm to the cause of higher education could easily be transformed into 
efficient secondary schools, which they actually arc. Another point to bo kept 
in view is that a college should not undertake to teach all subjects but only 
certain groups of subjects. It should teach them well by putting into them all 
its energy an’d its money. It should resist all outside pressure to diverge into 
other lines of study or undertake the teaching of fresh subjects for which 
adequate provision cannot bo made. 

(iii) It is necessary, in the general interest of the country, to have some sort of uni- 

formity in the education of its youth and this is perhaps more desirable in the 
• early stages of uniif^sity education. The design of courses and the conduct of 
examinations should rest entirely with teachers themselves — with persons 
whose ability and honesty should be above suspicion. As most of the mofussil 
colleges are generally unable to secure really good teachers, the University 
should undertake the task of controlling their teaching and conducting their 
examinations. This is very undesirable from the educational point of view, 
but the present conditions allow of no other suitable alternative. The pro- 
• .lessors of the mofussil colleges should co-operate with the university authorities, 
and their views should receive a sympathetic treatment from the University. 

(iv) The object of education whether imj^rted by the State or encouraged by the 

public, should be either cultural or vocational. All education should ultimately 
result in the betterment of the younger generation. Different agencies — be they 
official or unofficial — cannot be allowed to work at cross purposes. There 
seems, then, no reason why all educational institutions doing the work of a 
university standard should not be incorporated in one central university. It 
may be found necessary to give them some sort of autonomy in their internal 
affairs. 
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QtTESTION 5. 


Mukbbjeb, Adhab Chabdba— Mukebjee, Dr* Adxtyanath— Mueebjeb, Buoy 

Gopal. 


Mukerjee, Adhar Chandra. 

(i) (a) In a university town colleges should bo, on principle, merged in the Uni- 

versity ; but in a large city like Calcutta this is not practicable ; the 
colleges should therefore go on, but the B. A. honours teaching should be 
done by Ihe University. 

(6) The colleges should be under the supervision and control of the University. 

(ii) By strict supervision and control of the University. 

(iv) The colleges should bo controlled by the University ; no new agency should be 
created and no new relationship should be established. 


Mukerjee, Dr. Adityanath. 

(i) I would not disturb the present system which defines the relation between the 

University and its affiliated colleges, in and outside Calcutta, in a manner which 
seems quite satisfactory. 

(ii) The existing system secures this object by refusing to grant affiliation, and by 

withdrawing, if necessary, affiliation already granted, in subjects in which the 
colleges eoncornod are not staffed and equipped to the satisfaction of the univer- 
sity inspectors. 

(iii) Some degree of freedom may be granted to colleges by relaxing the rigidity of 

the several syllabuses prescribed, and by setting alternative groups of ques- 
tions, as already suggested in my note on question 2 (c). 

University examinations should also take into due eonsideration practical work 
' done in the college throughout the course (kindly see my note on q.uestion 10). 

(iv) I would confine the activities of “ the central teaching University to post 
graduate and advanced post-graduate stages on the lines on which the newly 
created council of post-graduate teaching is moving and would leave the present 
system otherwise undisturbed. 

1 would prefer (6), and I do not think that either (a) or (c) is at present practicable. 


Mukerjee, Bijoy Gopal. 

(i) Each college should be allowed perfect independence in the management of 
its internal affairs, and should thus be regarded as a self-governing unit, while 
at the same time forming an integral part of the University. All colleges in 
Calcutta as well as those in the mofussil, which are affiliated to the University, 
should abide by a set of general rules and regulations prescribed by it ; and the 
University, while thus exercising its control over them, should allow them a 
certain measure of representation on the Senate. The principals of all the 
affiliated colleges should be ex-officio fellows of the University, while every 
first-grade college should be further .represented on the Senate by another 
member of its staff elected by his colleagues. 

(ii) The Regulations of the University should require a college to be efficiently staffed 

and adequately equipped before it seeks affiliation. Whether an affiliated 
institution continues to fulfil these conditions or not, may be ascertained by 
periodical inspections. If within the time allowed by the University a college 
fails to conform to the required standard, the affiliation granted to it may be 
withdrawn. 

(iii) The University should fix the subjects of study for every examination, and pre- 

scribe a part of the course in every subject, and examine candidates in that 
part of fhe course only. Each college may then prescribe the remaining part 
of the cotirse for its students, and appoint a li^yof interxial luid ext^^l 
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examiners to conduct the examination in that part of the course, the course 
prescribed being approved by the University. The approval of the University 
may not, however, be necessary, if any two or more individual colleges will allow 
their professors to constitute a common board for those colleges, for the purpose 
of prescribing the course and conducting the examination. A student must 
satisfy the university test as well as the college test before he may be declared 
as successful in any examination. 

(iv) I should favour the maintenance of the existing system, but outside colleges 
should then be adequately represented on the university councils. 


Mukerjee, Radhakamal. 

The different colleges should enjoy a largo measure of freedom in the design of 
their courses, the Appointment of professors and all other employees and in the admin- 
istration and government of the institutions. Their programme may be briefly sum- 
marised thus : — 

(A) To study the needs of particular communities or regions. 

(B) To find the best method of devoting the cultural and practical resources of the 

college to the service of the community or region. 

(C) To break down the prejudice against “ new studies.*' 

(D) To discard once for all the blind imitation of the ideals and methods of western 

edueation and learning, and to ^**ild up an educational system, indigenous and 
spontaneous, which shall be both national and communal, addressing itself to 
the specific cultural and economic needs and opportunities of the community 
or region, and thus contributing to enrich the national culture and interests. 

In each region a survey ought to be made of the existing industrial resources and possi- 
bilities, as well as of existing occupations, agricultural, industrial and professional, and 
then training preparatory for their development and maintenance can be introduced into 
the college programme. Industrial and academic subjects should be correlated ; and the 
present plan of teaching every subject in every college without the slightest reference to 
the needs and opportunities of the particular environment must be discarded. Economics 
and ethics, technology and art can only be “ live studies ** if they address themselves to 
the local tasks and problems of poverty and welfare, and the ordering, enhancement and 
beautification of regional and civic life. 

Each college adapting its courses to the particular cultural and economic resources 
and possibilities of the college district must enjoy more or less complete autonomy in the 
system of a federated university which will be enriched by the diverse types of culture and 
increase national resources by the adaptation of specialised training to the industrial 
needs and opportunities of different regions. 

On this ground the multiplication of the same type of institutions for meeting the 
same cultural needs involves needless waste and reduplication. A centralised teaching 
university in Calcutta, concentrating itself in the scientific side specially in the departments 
of technology, engineering and commercial science and adapting its sociological and 
humanistic studies to the multifarious tasks and problems of a specialised urban civilisa- 
tion in India, is the type of the university which seems needful in the present stage of the 
requirements of the metropolitan city in addition to the existing educational apparatus. 
As in the colleges and universities in the mofussil success depends on their adaptation to 
the life and needs of the town and its neighbourhood or region, Calcutta should 
specialise in departments of arts, education, law, tropical medicine, commerce, engineer- 
ing and technology and schools of social anthropology, ethnology, civic designs, town- 
planning, social service and training for social work, schools of comparative sociology, 
economics and politics, comparative literature and comparative philology, comparative 
religion and comparative aesthetics, comparative law and comparative jurisprudence, 
and this in adaptation to the needs and opportunities arising out of Calcutta s position 
as tha premier city of Bengal at once the chief centre of European trade and of a highly 
specialised urban culture in the heart of the East. 
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QUESTION 5. 


Mukebjeb, Radhakmal — conUl , — Mukhbbjeb, B. — ^Murarichand College, Sylhei — 

Nao, J. C. 


There should be created a new controlling and supervising body, a national bureau of 
education, which will have j)ower and sux>ervision and veto not only over the centralised 
teaching University in Calcutta but also over the different colleges both in Calcutta and 
the rest f)f the Presidency an<l of the whole elementary and secondary system of educa- 
tion as well. 

The bur(?au will consist of five members elected by the registered graduates of the 
Univ(?rsity, one annually, for a term of five years. At least three of them must have been 
connccte(i with the educational institutions. As its executive officer the bureau will 
appoint a commissioner of education who is to be the auj^reme executive official of the 
educational department of tlur Presidency. His office will bo invested with a large dignity 
and power and with opportunities for the exercise of educational statesmanship. 

The authority of the bureau will bo in the directions of : — 

(A) The certification of professors and teachers. 

(B) The co-ordination of the different grades of education. 

(C) The control of examinations for the university degrees. 

( D) The determination of policies and the j>rcscrix5tion of courses and methods of 
liroccdurc in the central University as well as in the mofussil colleges. 

( K) The issue of rcjjorts upon inspections and investigations. 

(F) The collection of statistics. 


Mukherjee, B, 

(ii) TJio present system of frequent inspection by the University must be main- 
tained. AffUiation should depend on satisfactory report. 


Murariohand College, Sylhet. 

(i) (a) The University should have greater control over colleges in the university 

town in roqmct of management, but it shall bo incumbent on the University 
to provide a good central library and a good central laboratory for the use of 
those colleges. Kach of the colleges should bo fairly roprosontod on the govern- 
ing body of the University. 

(h) The relation should bo as at present, but each college should bo fairly repre- 
sented on the governing body of the University. 

(ii) By inspection, and by enforcement of the inspector’s recommendation as accepted 

by the University. 

(iii) Some degree of freedom in the design of their courses for the honours classes might 

be allowed to the colleges. 

(iv) (ft) The maintenance of the existing system as far .18 possible, with a more thorough 

organisation of the intellectual resources of Calcutta, might make for a good 
teaching university. 


Nag, J. C. 

I have already indicated my views with regard to sub-clause (a) of clause 1. With 
regard to clause (ft), t.c., the colleges situated in mofussil centres of population in 
the Presidency, I should like to leave them as they are. These colleges m^ be con- 
sidered as recruiting grounds for different branches of public service. The scope 
of teaching in these institutions will be limited to B. A. and B. Sc. pass standard* 

(iv) I would prefer to maintain the existing system as far as practicable with regard 
to the collogoi situated outside the town of Calcutta. Thcyhiay bo controlled 
by the present university system. 
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Nag, P. N. 

(ii) and (iii). The iiiapocting oiHcors of tho University should visit tho colleges as 
often as practictablo and satisfy themselves that tlie colleges are adequately staffed 
and equipped and that college examinations are properly conducted at regular 
periods. 


Naik, K. G. 

(i) The colleges in the university town should form part and parcel of the Univer- 
sity. I am for a bold step of total absorption of what is best (in men and 
material) from all tho colleges in the university town, including also the gov- 
ernment colleges outside, say, Dacca, Cuttack, Hoogly, etc. These men and 
material should be under tho direct control of tho U^nivorsity and should be 
utilised for tho speedy advancement of learning. The best men in the various 
colleges should bo invited to work in the University and should bo under the 
control of the University, be they private or Government college professors. 
They should bo subject to the mandates of the University, and tho Director of 
Public Instruction should liave no direct control over them. In the University, 

. professors should have a predominant voice. Tho Government colleges should 
bo absorbetl first and the private colleges afterwards. 

The colleges situated in other centres of population in the Presidency may be 
regarded as external adjuncts, but should bo under the same supervision as at 
present, and allowed to dev'elopc on any now lines, say — any one or more of tho 
branches of technology. 

(ii) Vigilant inspection, with a constant interchange of mutual ideas, will help to 
strengthen the ideal. 

(iii) Not at all desirable at tho present stage. 

(iv) (c). Will servo the purpose. It will ensure tho adequate growth of tlio University 

by a healthy competition between colleges outside. 

Nandi, Mathura Kanta. 

(i) The intellectual resources of Calcutta should be organised to create a powerful 
centralised teaching University in relation to tho colleges in the Presidency 
town, but with regard to other colleges it should continue to bo an examining 
body as at present. \ 

(ii) Adequacy of staff and equipment may bo secured by a system of thorough and 

systematic university inspection as we now have. 

(iii) I do not think this to bo desirable or jmssible under tho present circumstances. 

For this tho colleges should be x^laccd on a much sounder basis as regards tho 
personnel of the staff, etc. 

(iv) In dealing with colleges not incorporated in tho centralised teaching University 

I woi4d favour the maintenance of the present system with some modifications, 
teaching and examining functions being controlled by separate bodies under tho 
general supervision of tho Senate. 


Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra. 

(i) [t is desirable that universities similar to Dacca scheme should, in tho future, be 
established in several parts of Bengal. I don’t think that, under existing 
state of things, it will bo possible to secure the services of sufficient number of 
- qualified men for tho now universities. 

It is desirable that there should bo a close touch between the constituent colleges 
and the University. The colleges should as far os practicable be organised on the 
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basis of residential and inter-collegiate system. Facilities should always be 
afforded to students to meet together either on the playground or in common 
lecture rooms and to mix freely with professors. 

As regards the colleges in other centres of population in the Presidency, they will 
be under the general supervision of, and have to conform to, the rules laid down 
by the University regarding general constitution- But they will have inde- . 
pendonce in the matter of internal management. 

(ii) Committees of management or governing bodies of institutions will understand 

the requirements of their institutions and employ adequate number of qualified 
men and make proper arrangements for equipment of oollcges under them. It 
is, however, desirable that in the University itself there should be adequate re- 
presentation of the members of the governing bodies of mufassal colleges who 
will bo more competent to discuss the economic and intellectual needs and pos- 
sibilities of particular localities and to help the University in framing rules for 
the constitution and guidance of mufassal colleges. 

Permanent retention of the services of capable men cannot bo possible, inasmuch 
as bettor prospects elsewhere will induce them to relinquish less remunerative 
offices. It is often noticed that professors leave their colleges in the middle of a 
session, for which the students suffer. If really good men be not available soon, 
the difficulty of the authorities as well as of the students is of necessity greatly 
aggravated. To safeguard against this, some sort of remedial measure should 
bo suggested. I think a university appointment committee on the linos of 
similar committees of Oxford and Cambridge Universities should be established. 
For ensuring the best interest of colleges, the authorities should consult the com- 
mittee in the matter of recruitment of professors and thus the difficulty stated 
above may bo obviated. This committee will virtually become the medium 
between the colleges and other bodies, not only in the matter of appointment of 
professors but in other important matters also. 

(iii) The colleges may be granted freedom in the design of their courses. The affiliated 

colleges may Specialise in a particular branch of study according to the eoonomio 
and intellectual needs and possibilities of particular localities. For the pur- 
pose of conferring university degrees, the University will insist upon maintaining 
uniformity of standard. In view of the above fact, it will not be possible to 
grant freedom in the conduct of examinations. 

(iv^ If it bo practicable to organise the intellectual resources of Calcutta so as to create 
a powerful centralised teaching University in that city, I would advocate the 
third alternative, (c), for dealing with colleges not incorporated in that University. 


Nanjundayya, H. V. 

(i) (a) The relation between the University and colleges in the university town 
should bo very clo^c. If possible, they should all be grouped in a compact 
area, and inter-collegiate arrangements made so as to avoid duplication 
of professorial chairs, fibrarics, laboratories, etc. Unless they .are of different 
classes (such as ( 'overnment and missionary) they should be under the sole and 
single administration of the University. 

(iii) Unless the colleges are brought into more intimate relation with (and suliordina- 
tion to) the University, it is difficult to give much more freedom to them in 
regulating their courses and examinations. If the courses prescribed by the 
University are sufficiently varied, considerable latitude may be given to (he 
collies to make a selection and the examination conducted by the University 
may be adjusted to suit them. In cases in which collies have eminent 
professors, they may be allowed to frame special curricula within very wide 
limits, subject to the condition that they are submitted to, and approved by, 
the University. The framing of alternative questions in examinations is about 
the readiest metliod of allowing latitude to different coUeges. 
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Neogi, Dr. P. 

The Calcutta University had hitherto been a purely affiliating or federal university 
teaching through its affiliated oolleges. Of late it has directly undertaken post-graduate 
teaching and has established a law college, a college of science and post-graduate 
classes in arts subjects. This new teaching function has partly made it a teaching 
University as well. I would submit that this dual character of the University should bo 
maintained and nothing should be done which is antagonistic to the interests of any 
one member of this dual system. Unfortunately, a tendency has arisen to emphasise 
that post-graduate teaching is real university work, whilst the uplifting of the standard 
of graduate and undergraduate teaching in the affiliated colleges scattered all over the 
country is a matter of secondary importance. I would emphatically, though respectfully, 
enter my protest against this confusion of the ideals of the university. It should defi* 
nitely be acknowledged that post-graduate teaching is only a part of the real work of the 
University and not its only work. Colleges doing undergraduate and graduate teaching 
should equally have on their staff at least a fairly large number of brilliant men who have 
specialist in their subjects and shown capacity for original work. 

Again, an analysis of the composition of the Senate shows that the Calcutta colleges^ 
and specially the post-graduate professors in law, arts and science have monopolised the 
majority of fellowships assigned to college teachers. Mufassal colleges, excepting the 
Dacca and Gauhati colleges, have rarely any representation on the Senate.* There are 
more than 600 high schools affiliated to the Calcutta University and 1 believe that not a 
single headmaster of any high school is a member of the Senate. I would respectfully 
urge that the affiliated colleges should have a far larger share of representation on the 
Senate. The principal of every college affiliated to the University should bo ex-officio 
member of the Senate and prominent members on the staff of the mufassal oolleges should 
bo nominated members of the Senate. Four or five head-masters of high schools should 
also sit on the Senate. Post-graduate teaching has got its own organisation now and 
there is no reason why members who are now engaged in post-graduate teaching should 
have such a largo representation on the Senate. 

The next point that arises in this connection is the question of inspection of colleges 
by the University, Before the introduction of the now regulations the control of the 
University over the colleges rested merely on “ scraps of paper ** in the shape of question 
papers. Thanks to the institution of the post of the university inspector of oolleges 
under the new regulations the control of thefUniversity on the affiliated colleges has been 
more real. From personal experience I can testify to the invaluable services that have 
been rendered by the university inspectors in improving the equipment, staff, libraries, 
laboratories and finances of all oolleges, specially the mufassal oolleges. The inspector 
of oolleges is the only oonnooting link between the University and the oolleges and I would 
not only urge the continuance of this post in the University, but would press for two 
visits every year to every college, instead of one as at present. Our Colleges unfortunately 
are not always very eager for the strict observance of university regulations regarding 
adequacy of staff, equipment, number of students and other matters, and the University 
should satisfy itself through its inspector that its regulations, framed with so much care 
and judgment, are being followed in their entirety. This is the surest way of raising 
the standard of education in the colleges and of rectifying defects in the regulations in 
the light of experience gained. It is to bo remembered that our colleges are scattered 
through large areas and many are situated in places many hundred miles distant from 
Calcutta, and until systematic and frequent inspection of these oolleges is undertaken 
by the University the quality of education will deteriorate. 

1 cannot aee how a purely teaching University can be established at Calcutta leaving the 
mufassal colleges to their fate. I would on the contrary press for the continuance of the 
dual character of the University which would aim at teth post-graduate teaching in 
Calcutta and other big centres such m Dacca, and graduate and undergraduate teaching in 

* I believe the whole of Northern Bengal Is represented cm the Senate by cme person only, vis,, Jlai E. K. 

Beoerjee Baliaclar. Brincdpal. Jtophahi . 
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other colleges. It would steadily bo the aim fthe University to raise the standard oj 
teaching, equipment and qualificatiCns of the staff of its affiliated colleges sp^ially in the 
mufassaJ so that they themselves may be miniature universities. At the same time the 
colleges shall have their full share in the representation on the Senate which should be 
enlarged#, and in the framing of the regulations and syllabuses of study, conducting of 
examinations, setting up of ideals and so forth. 


Nbut, Rev. Father A. 

In the case of a teaching and residential University, this question need not be con* 
sidored. 

In the other case — ^that of the present Calcutta University — the existing relation 
between the University and colleges and the inspection, as well as other regulations now 
adopted, ought to bo sufficient. 

(iii) Somo degree of freedom in tlio design of their courses and in the conduct of the 
examination of their students for university degrees would, no doubt, bo a most 
desirable achievement, but is practically and utterly impossible, or at least ex- 
tremely dangerous to the cause of real education, with the low standard of honesty 
and fairness so commonly rampant in India, and in Bengal in particular. It is 
true that the value of cheap degrees might be found out in the market and the 
colleges that produce the adulterated articles might bo 'tabooed. But whero 
appearances go for so much, the deception might bo carried on for much longer 
than is good for the cause of genuine education. 


North Bengal Zamindars’ Association# Bangpur. 

(i) (a) and (6) The University should see thajy the standard prescribed by it is being 

well maintained by all the colleger, within and outside the university town, 
and should examine the alumni to test their fitness for obtaining degrees, 
certificates of merit, etc. 

(ii) By keeping them under close sui3orvision of the University. 

(iii) As the principals and professors of colleges have the opiioriunity of sufficiently 

roprosonting their points of views to the University and of having them 
examined by a largo number of men who are best able to judge their usefulness 
or otherwise, the grant of freedom proposed in the question is not necessary. 


Pabanjpye, Tie Hon’ble Mr. R. P. 

(1) (a) In a town whore a large number of colleges — at least more than one — ^are 
congregated, there should bo an attempt to co-ordinate higher teaching, ».e., 
post-graduate teaching and the teaching for B. A honours in different colleges 
by a system of inter-collegiate lectures, etc. This, of course, will be most 
practicable In the university town but may bo also practicable to a certain 
extent in a few other centres. Careful attention should be paid to this when 
schemes for new educational institutions ore considered and a certain possible 
immediate convenience should bo sacrificed in view of the higher aim. The 
University should take a lead in this organisation and duplication should be 
avoided as far as possible with a view to an economy of the resources of the 
University and the colleges. As regards undergraduate teaching the resources 
of each college arc fully utilised and in some cases too much strain is put 
upon them. A high standard of teaching in higher branches should be 
expected at such a centre. 

(&) la centres where there is only one college a good deal of freedom should be 
left to it, and the university should be satisfied with a slightly lower standard 
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in the advanced portion though full efficiency should bo exacted in the 
lower work. Such institutions work under difficulties and this fact should 
be recognised. There are not likely to bo many advanced students at such 
centres and the very fact that students will have to work under difficulties 
will be a kind of education to them. 

(ii) Inspection by well qualified men, consideration of the results of the examinations, 

and the regard in which an institution is held by students and their guardians 
will enable one to judge whether an institution is efficient or not. 

(iii) I do not think that it is at present practicable to grant the freedom considered so 

far as teaching up to the present B. A. is concerned. The option of allowing 
^colleges to examine their own first year students in Bombay has, in the opinion 
of a good many people, not been a complete success. The only way in which such 
freedom can bo granted is to instruct the university examiners to give a wide 
range of choice in their examination papers under certain safeguards or oven a 
choice in the subjects of study. As regards post-graduate teaching a good deal 
of freedom can be granted and there is, of course, the widest freedom in 
the choice of a subject for a thesis where a thesis qualifies for a degree. 

(iv) So far as this question relates specially to Calcutta, I am unable to answer it. 

But in case a similar question is asked as regards Bombay 1 would say that so 
long as Bombay University contmucs to bo an affiliating university, the present 
system should bo as far as possible retained, with the addition of one or two per- 
maiieiit inspectors of the highest qualifications to ins{)cct and guide the colleges 
and occasionally also to inspect its schools and to correlate and collate the results 
of -the university examinations, so as to judge of the efficiency of the various 
institutions affiliated to the University. 


Peake, C. W. 

I am of opinion that the Presidency College might be allowed to examine its own 
students and be given full latitude as to their studies up to the standard of the B. A. and 
B. ISc. Honours and be permitted to award a degree, it is a college with traditions and 
can be relied upon not to adopt a standard lower than that of the University. Its con- 
nection in other respects with the University might remain unchanged and of course the 
teaching of its students in the post-graduate classes and their examination for the M. A. 
and M«Sc. degrees would be conducted in co-operation with the University. The same 
privilege might also bo accorded to Dacca College, ponding the creation of a now univer- 
sity, but the great danger of a depreciation in the standard of the degree makes it in my 
opinion undesirable to extend at present the power to grant degrees to colleges mainly 
dependent for their upkeep on the number of students they can attract. I have suggested 
in another note that some of the colleges, retaining Intermediate classes, might be per- 
mitted to conduct their own Intermediate examination, which would then bo nothing more 
than an examination for promotion to the next higher stage and for which no diploma 
would be awarded. Further than this I do not consider it advisable to go at present. 
I am of opinion that the existing system of regulating studies and examinations should 
be maintained in the case of those Calcutta and mufassal colleges which arc not accorded 
the privilege of granting degrees. The mufassal colleges are so widely scattered over the 
province that they are not in any closer touch with one another than they are with Cal- 
cutta, and I doubt if the ideals of a college like Bankura, for example, would be met in 
a more sympathetic manner if the Calcutta representatives in the controlling body were 
replaced by representatives from Chittagong, Mymensingh, Gauhati, etc. There is no 
doubt that the creation of such a body would throw an ^ditional strain on the educa- 
tional officers of the province as there would be considerable overlapping of effort and the 
difficulty of obtaining quorums for mootings of boards of studies, etc., etc., when the 
component officers ar^ some hundreds of miles away from one another, would be prac- 
tically insurmountable. The essential factor governing the situation is, in my opinion, 
the fact that advanced teaching must be concentrate in one centre, or, at the most 
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in two oentros. Also, unless the mufassal colleges are to cater tor a lower class of students 
who will not aspire to the M. A. and M. So. degrees, we have got to recognise that their 
advanced students will have to pass through an educational regime which has for its 
ultimate aim the post-graduate degree of Calcutta. Though 1 fully realise the necessity 
of not stereotyping our courses more than is absolutely necessai^, it does not appear pro- 
bable that the character of the education in the classes of mufassftl colleges can differ 
very largely in kind from that given in the corresponding classes of Calcutta colleges, 
and I do not see that a second controlling agency is likely to prove of much benefit at 
present, even if it 'were found practicable to constitute one. 


Prasad, Dr. Ganesh. 

(i) (a) The important colleges in the university town and its suburbs should stand 

in inmrhj the same relation to the University as the colleges at Cambridge do 
to Cambridge University. I suggest that a beginning may be made with the 
University College of Law and the eleven colleges mentioned in i^ction {h) 
of my answer to question 3. These colleges may be called the constituent 
colleges of the University. 

(&) Those Calcutta colleges which are not constituent colleges and the affiliated 
colleges in other centres within the jurisdiction of the University, should 
bo called associated colleges, their relations with the University remaining 
nearly the same as at present. 

(ii) As at present, with this difference that the work of inspecting the constituent and 

' associated colleges bo loft to a board of visitors and a board of inspectors; 

respectively, those boards being constituted as detailed below with the inspec- 
tor of colleges as secretary : — 

(A) The board of visitors should consist of nine members, with the Vice-Chancellor 

as ex-officio chairman. Of the remaining eight members, two should be 
nominated by the Chancellor, and two should be elected by each of the follow- 
ing : university professors ; principals of constituent colleges ; and the Senate. 
At the end of each academical year, two members should retire by ballot 
and should not be considered fit for re-nomination or re-election except by a 
special resolution of the Senate to the effect that their retirement would 
be inexpedient. 

(B) The board of inspectors should consist of five members, with a chairman to bo 

appointed annually by the Syndicate. Of the remaining four members, 
two should be nominated by the Chancellor and two should be elected by the 
principals of associated colleges. At the end' of each academical year, one 
member should retire by ballot and should not bo considered fit for re-nomina- 
tion or re-election except by a special resolution of the Senate to the effect 
that his retirement would bo inexpedient.* 

(iii) I do not think it possible to introduce any change with appreciable advantage. 

(iv) I am in favour of the maintenance, as far as possible, of the existing system of 

dealing with the colleges, constituent and associated. 

I think that the existing system, including the new post-graduate scheme which came into 
force early this session, can be modified, as indicated below, in order to meet the require- 
ments of a teaching University ; — 

(A) As at present, the Senate should be the supreme authority under the Qovem- 
ment. 


* If tho colleges in Assam and Burma continued to be affiliated to the tJnivefsity, the strength of the 
Board might bo Increased to nine, and suitabie provision made for the election ano retirement of the lour 
additional members. 
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(B) As at present, the executive government of the University should be vested 
in the Syndicate. 

(0) In each subject for post-graduate study there should be a special board, consist- 
ing of not more than seven, and not less than three, members ; the university 
professor or professors in that subject as well as the heads of departments 
of constituent colleges teaching that subject being ex-officio members and three 
members being elected each year by the university lecturers in that subject 
from among such of themselves as are graduates of at least seven years' standing. 

(D) There should bo a genera] board of post-graduate studies in science, which 

should consist of : — 

(1) ex-offioio members : the university professors in science ; the heads of the 

science departments of constituent colleges engaged in post-graduate 
teaching in science ; 

(2) members elected annually: one by, and from, each special board of post- 

graduate study in a science subject ; two follows, by tho Sonata 

(E) There should be a general board of post-graduate studios in arts which should 

be constituted on the same linos as in the case of science. 

(F) There should be a general board of pre-graduate studios in science with special 

boards under it. 

(G) There should be a general board of pre-graduate studios in arts with special boards 

under it. 

(H) There should bo a matriculation board, a board of law, a board of medicine, 

a board of engineering, and a board of commerce and technology. 

(I) Each special board of post-graduate studies should initiate proposes regarding — 

(1) course of study, ^ 

(2) text books or recommended books, and 
(2) standards and conduct of examinations. 

(J) Each general board of post-graduate studies should initiate proxmsals regard- 

ing— 

(1) appointments to tho teaching staff under tho direct control of tho University, 

(2) teaching requirements from year to year and preparation of tho time-table, 

and 

(3) appointment of examiners. 

(K) The functions of tho general boards of pre-graduate studies and of tho special 

boards under thorn should be nearly tho same as those of the faculties of 
arts and science and of tho boards of studies under them in the existing 
system. 

(L) The functions of the hoards of law, medicine and engineering should bo the 

same as those of tho faculties of law; medicine and engineering in tho exist- 
ing system. 

(M) The existing faculties as well as the councils of post-graduate teaching with 

their executive committees should be abolished. 

(N) Tho Syndicate should consist of — 

(1) ex-officio members : tho Vice-Chancellor ; the Director of Public Instruction 

of Bengal and tho Pro- Vice-Chancellor ; 

(2) fifteen members to be elected annually from among tho ordinary or ex-officio 

Fellows of the University as detailed below. 

(O) Of the 15 elected members of the Syndicate tho general boards of post- 

graduate studies should elect two each ; tho general boards of pre-graduate 
studies, one each ; the matriculation board, the board of engineering, and 
the board of commerce and technology, one each ; the boards of law and 
medicine, two each; the Senate should elect two. 
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QUESTION 6. 


Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdub — Ray, Dr. Bidhan Chandba — ^Bay, 
Maharaja Kshaunish Chandba, Bahadur. 


Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr^. Justice Abdur. 

(i) (a) Hio colleges should bo knit together in one cor|)orate body. (6) The col- 

leges should be adequately represented on the governing body and should have 
the benefit of the lectilres of the university professors. The University 
should exercise general powers of supervision and guidance over the collies 
through the examining board and otherwise. 

(ii) Partly through rules and regulations and partly through the influence of the exa- 

mining board and the advice of visitors. 

(iii) I think the collies should be left to design courses within the limits of specified 

subj^ts. This may bo done mainly by permitting a reasonable number of 
‘ options, * and by abstaining, wherever possible, from prescribing particular 
books or authors. 

Usee greater difficulty in allowing colleges at present a wide freedom in the conduct 
of examinations. In any case I should reserve the power of supervision in the 
university authorities. 

(iv) I should favour (a) provided the controlling body is formed mainly, if not entirely, 

out of the Senate. 


Ray, Dr. Bidhan Chandra. 

(i) The relation between the University and tlio colleges in tlie university town 

should bo such that their interests might prove identical. In the near future, 
it would bo possible to confer a large degree of freedom 'on the colleges, 
so that they may devolopo on their individual specific linos, and at the same time 
maintain a spirit of healthy rivalry with other institutions, and a spirit of co- 
operation with them and with the University. 

(ii) Under the existing federal system, the University would retain the j^owors of affi- 

liation and disaffiliation of colleges. On the Senate of the University all the 
colleges should bo represented, so that ifi coses of inefficiency beinjH ■ proved 
against a particular college, its disaffiliation would ifcrvo to keep others in a 
state of efficiency. Again, the anxiety evidenced by the students and their 
guardians to obtain the best instruction possible would lead, in the near 
future, to colleges inadequately staffed or badly equipped dying a natural 
death. Further, the examinations could bo conduetod on such lines that it 
would be difficult for a badly managed college to obtain ^any success at the 
examinations, so that it would be in the interests of such a college to 
improve its equipment and to staiff itself adequately if it is to survive in the 
competition. These safeguards would not bo effective until a larger number 
of efficient colleges are founded ; then, it would not be necessary to allow an 
unsuitable college to continue existing, merely because the students have 
nowhei'e to go to. 

(iii) If the scheme I have proposed in answer to question 18 bo adopted, t.e., if the 
Intermediate examination, as such, be omitted, a college may bo allowed a 
certain degree of ^ latitude in the design of the courses. The fitness or otherwise 
of the student for the particular career ho adopts may be decided for him by the 
college authorities during the four years of study at the college, i.c., after the 
matriculation and before the degree examination. 


Ray, Maharaja Kshaunish Chandra, Bahadur. 

(i) (o) In the uiiiversity town the colleges should all be under the control of the 
University, in which all the colleges should be adequately represented. The 
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Bay, Maharaja Kshaunish Chandra, Bahadur — cmid . — Ray, Manmatbanath. 


University should exercise grenii infhienee in the selection of the staff, in the 
housing of the students, and in the matter of libraries, lal)oratorio8, cte., of 
• the colleges. 

{h) In the other centres of }X)pulation the same supervision and control by the 
University as in universit y towns should bo given to the University, and for 
this purpose a body of university inspectors — men of first-rate ability and 
cxiieriencc — should go round and inspect mufassal colleges regularly. 

(ii) Aniliation to University must not be given to colleges unless they are adequately 

stalled and equipped. In the case of old aflTiliated institutions all changes in 
the staff should be brought to the notice of the University and if in the opinion 
of the University the changes bo for the worse, warnings may be given to the 
institutions concerned and in the csise of non-compliance affiliation should bo 
withdrawn until the necessary requirements are met by the colleges concerned. 
The university inspectors suggested above will be of immense help in this 
matter. 

(iii) The University instead of proscribing text books, si>ccially in the higher forms, 

should frame a syllabus of studies and the colleges under the University will be 
^ at liberty to select books for the teaching of the subjects covered by the sylla- 
bus. This will give some degree of freedom to colleges in the selection of 
books. But in subjects like English, Sanskrit and other languages in which 
this principle cannot bo safely applied, text-books should be prescribed by the 
University. 

( iv) I should favour the maintenance as far as possible of the existing system with 
only this stipulation that the mufas val colleges should bo fairly represented 
in (ho maii/igemont of the central university. 


Ray, Manmatbanath. 

(i) I am of opinion that the affiliation of colleges to the University on the present 
terms should continue, subject only to this variation that the University 
should havti financial control over the colleges, that the finances of each collogo 
should be laid before a standing committee of the Senate to bo scrutinised, in 
order to ensure that the whole of the money is spent most usefully and economi- 
cally for the ])ur poses of education. I should, however, insist upon a strict 
supervision and control by the University over the colleges. 

^ (ii) Since the Act of 1904, the Syndicate of the University has effective control over 
the colleges in matters of staff and equipment. Adequate staff and adequate 
equipment may bo ensured by a real, not merely mechanical or formal, 
supervision and exercise of the control, 

(iii) It is not practicable at the present time to grant to colleges freedom in the design 

of their courses of study for the university examinations or in the conduct of the 
examinations of their students for university degrees. There being a largo 
number of colleges, standards are likely to vary. The impartial working out 
may become impossible and the more influential colleges may got greater 
favour from tho Uni^rsity. Besides, the colleges have not reached that state 
of efficiency which will justify the grant of this freedom. 

(iv) It is jx)ssibly only that the Presidency College can be incorporated in the Univer- 
• sity. With regard to the other colleges, the existing system should be main- 
tained to a large cxtiuit. It is desirable that there should not bo two univer- 
sities, one teaching and the other federal, but that there should bo one university 
w ith two departments, a teaching department and a federal department, both 
controlled by a composite Senate. This is desirable not only from a finanoial 

; and an economic point of view, but also because of tho paucity of scholars suffi- 
cient for two distinct senates, and the risk of competition and underselling. It 
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will also be desirable to amend the constitution of the Senate in such a way tha 
• the various interests might bo sufficiently represented there. The highest pro 
fossors of the University as well as the heads of all first grade colleges should hi 
eX’Offloio members of the Senate ; and a larger number of members should b( 
returned by election. This would of necessity considerably reduce the number o: 
nominations by His Excellency the Chancellor. 

In connection with this question, I may refer to the proposal recently made by the 
Government of India regarding the establishment of more second grade colleges outside 
Calcutta and the opening of additional classes in a certain number of high schools to pre- 
pare students for the Intermediate examination. I readily welcome such a proposal. 
The existing colleges with their present equipment cannot cope and should not be 
called upon to cope with the growing demand for high education, and it does 
not seem to be desirable that the intermediate students should necessarily assemble 
in Calcutta or in the larger towns. I do not agree with those who insist upon the 
necessity of the immigration into Calcutta of students even in the Intermediate 
stage. I am of opinion that no embargo should be placed upon the choice of students i 
home influences are very desirable and of very great value, specially at the age 
when the students are in their intermediate classes. This will also have the effeof of 
reducing the cost of. education, which is an insurmountable difficulty in the case of many 
students. There ore several efficient mufassal schools which admit of this expansion in 
localities where it is needed, but whenever the additional classes are opened they shall 
be treated as a separate second grade college and shall fulfil the same conditions, and 
shall be as efficient^ as the other second grade colleges in the province. 


Bay, Baja Fbamada Nath. 

(i) Vide my reply to question 4. 

(ii) There should bo a standard of adequate equipment, and if any college did not 

satisfy the requirements it should bo disaffiliated. An enquiry into this should 
be made from time to time by university inspectors. 

(iii) It ^may bo advisable in some cases, especially in colleges equipped with professors 

who are authorities in their own subjects, to grant a degree of freedom in the 
design of their courses not inconsistent with the university syllabus, but 
not so far as university degree examinations are concerned. 


Bay, Sabat Chandba. 

(i) The University should be controlling authority in respect of the colleges 
situated both— 

(rt) in the university town, and, 

(6) in other centres. 

All the colleges should be represented in the Senate, as well as in the Syndicate 
by at least two members from each college, — the principal being ex^o^io and 
the other elected by the staff. 

(li) It should be the look-out of the University to see as to whether any such institu- 
tion is inadequately staffed and equipped. There should be sufficient number of 
university inspectors to report on the wants of every college to the University. 
To ensure that every institution at which students are permitted to follow the 
course for a university degree is adequately staffed would require a substantial 
aid from Government. 

(Iii) I do not think it expedient to grant at present ally degree of freedom to oollAges in 
the design of their courses or in the conduct of the examipatipiiB tbpir st^nta 
fof the university degree. 
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(It) If the intelloctual resources of Calcutta could bo efficiently organised for the 
purpose mentioned in the question, 1 would suggest that all colleges within 
the Fresidenoy should be incorporated in the Calcutta University. 

(а) No. 

(б) Yes. 

(c) Answer is unnecessary. 


Eay, Satis Chandra. 

The existing relation between the University .and the colleges outside Calcutta 
seems for the present to be necessary and satisfactory, namely, the relation by which 
the University controls the courses of study and their teaching staff. As regards the 
Calcutta colleges it would be advisable to divide them into : — 

(A) Colleges really fit for imparting higher instruction. 

(B) Those not so fit. 

The former class and the University should work in close co-operation, and a 
strong central organisation should be created by combining and utilising their intellec- 
tual resources. The second class of colleges may remain outside the University, though 
under its control, and teaching up to the standard of which they are capable. 

The time is not yet ripe for endowing the colleges with greater freedom than they 
at present enjoy nor for the establishment of a new kind of relationship. 


Kiohardson, Thomas H. 

(iv) I would favour a now controlling body for the centralised teaching University 
and another for the University examining outside collegos. You cannot mix 
up the two typos of universities. 


Biohey, The Hon’ble Mr. J. A. 

' (a) I assume in answering this question that colleges situated in the university town 
are within reasonable walking distance of each other ; for otherwise they might 
for all practical purposes be situated in different towns in the mufassal. 

On this assumption I would suggest the revision of the university organisation on 
the following lines : — 

(A) A college, other than an institution of a professional nature, c.g;, a medical college, 
should be primarily a place of residence for students and teachers. It should be 
a centre for social life, including athletic, literary, debating and similar socie- 
ties. It should be made a basis for inculcating esprit-de-corps and for friendly 
emulation. It should in fact supply that cultivated social atmosphere, which is 
• the most marked characteristic of the best European universities, and which is 
entirely unknown to a student whose only connection with the University is 
attendance at a prescribed minimum number of lectures and appearance at peri- 
odical examinations. 

In the fulfilment of this part of its duties the college should bo practically autono- 
mous, though the University should satisfy itself from time to time, possibly 
through the medium of a standing inspection committee, that the supervision of 
the students and the accommodation provided for them is adequate. 

Apart from the residential and social features of college life, the instructional work of 
the college should be of two kinds, — 

(1) It should undertake the whole of the pass-degree work. Until honours and post- 
graduate courses are more fully devebped, this would leave as at present the 
hulk of the university teaohin| in the bands of oollege lecturers. But^ I fee} 
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fluro that with the institution of true honours courses, all students of promise 
would avail themselves of tho wider opportunities which these courses would 
offer. The majority of students who attend the University merely in order 
to qualify for employment as * graduates ’ or, being well-to-do, for its social 
attractions, might safely bo left for instruction to the staffs of the individual 
colleges. 

(2) The college ‘staff might also bo entrusted with the preparation of tho honours 
students as far as tho intermediate stage. After that stage the function of 
the college staff in relation to these students should be purely tutorial and 
advisory. The work of these students would be controlled by the university 
staff, but for purposes of private or home study they should be placed in 
tutorial groups under tho superintendence of their college tutors. 

(B) The University should take into its own hands all tho higher (».e., post-intormo- 
diatc) honours teaching and all M.A. work. Tho work should bo conducted by 
university professors. (Incidentally the use of the term * professor ’ should be 
restricted to these teachers, the college teachers being termed lecturers and 
tutors). Those professors should be whole-time 'servants of -the University, 
paid by that body and not attached to any college. This appears to me very 
important, for otherwise there would bo a likelihood that their services would 
bo utilised by the colleges to which they were attached for tutorial or other 
work outside their proper duties. The pay of the professorships might bo 
fixed from time to time by tho University in accordance with tho qualifications 
of the men appointed to these posts, whether by selection from among the college 
lecturers or from elsewhere. The cost of tho university staff might be met, (i) 
should any. member of a Government or aided college bo selected as a university 
professor, by a contribution from Government to tho University equivalent to 
tho saving thus effected in provincial expenditure, (ii) by tuition fees, which in 
tho case of students attending M.A., M.Sc. and post-intermediate honours 
courses should be paid direct to the University and not to colleges, and (iii) by 
examination fees. 

It will be seen that the above scheme suggests a marked line of cleavage so far as work 
is concerned between tho ordinary undergraduate who reads for a pass degree 
and one who takes an honours or {)ost-graduatc course. 

This distinction exists in fact in all universities, and it is a defect in ordinary univer- 
sity systems that tho distinction is not frankly recognised. There is no use 
wasting tho best intellectual rosources of the University in trying to make a 
soliolar of a man who looks on his university career simply as a distasteful but 
necessary method of obtaining a qualification for Government service, nor on the 
student (more common certainly at a European university, but already in evi- 
dence in this country) who attends a university chiefly for its social amenities. 
For the pass-students tho training and discipline of the College is sufficient, for 
tho hoiiours student the best training that the University can afford should be 
provided. 

(6) The preceding remarks furnish the answer to this question. 

Colleges outside the university town should not bo allowed to prepare for honours 
courses or tho M. A. degree unless, and such cases will be rare, the town at which the mufassal 
college is situated is definitely marked out as tho centre of a future university. 
At such a centre the organisation of the university town might bo reproduced in minia- 
ture, t.e., one or two university professors might be appointed to tate honours or M.A. 
courses in a limited number of subjects. Such professors should in the interests of uni- 
versity education and research be entirely detached from the local colleges, though they 
may have been selected from their staffs.' The work of the ordinary mufassal colleges 
should be confined to the preparation for pass degrees and for the intermediate 
in honours. Moreover the number of second-grade colleges teaching only up to the pass 
Intermediate stiage should be largely inorea^. These institutions should consist of 
collegiate classes attached to the best high schools ; for a second grade college by itself 
is neither large enough or rich enough to be efficiently organised. The bpening of such 
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classes should bo the very first step in university reform. It is impossible to introduce 
any improvement into the machinery of a university while it is clogged up with ex- 
traneous matter, masses of students who will never succeed in obtaining a pass 
degree, many of whom indeed will not even surmount the intermediate examination. 

By the opening of a number of second grade colleges this mass of ill-qualified material 
would be diffused' over a wide area, leaving the colleges in the university town and at the 
prospective university centres free to admit the first rate students, and to pay proper 
attention to them. 

The obvious objection to the foregoing suggestions is that no improvement is proposed 
in the standard of the ordinary degree. The answer to this objection appears to me to 
be an economic one. So long as there is a demand for the mediocre article produced under 
the present system, the supply will be forthcoming from one source or another : if not 
from institutions attached to a recognised university, then from ];)rivate institutions 
giving valueless diplomas such as, I believe, exist in America. 

The remedy lies not in an attempt, which is foredoomed to failure, to restrict univer- 
sity teaching to those who,^e clearly fitted for it, but for the University to produce a 
superior type of article in Edition to its present products, and to trust to the employers 
(at present chiefiy Government departments and educational institutions) to demand 
the superior article when they find it is available. 

It is not a counsel of perfection, but a practicable measure of reform, which should 
ultimately lead to the goal which it is desired to reach, namely, the provision of facilities 
for the best university training for young Indians of ability without the hampering as- 
sociation with a mass of mediocre studentry which is involved in the present system. 

(iii) At the same time an improvement in the ordinary degree courses could be 
effected, as is suggested in this question by giving a greater latitude to colleges 
to design their own courses. The amount of latitude given must be contingent 
on the fitness of each college for enlarged responsibility. A scheme submitted 
by the registrar of the Punjab University to the Syndicate some years ago 
suggests a possible solution. 

He proposed that degrees might bo conferred on students of colleges on the result 
of either examinations only, or records and examinations, or records only. 

Records of students’ work should be maintained in all colleges, and, when the Univer- 
sity is satisfied that these records are reliable in the case of any piirticular college, they 
should be taken into consideration in awarding a degree to its students. After a still 
further period of probation, the University might go so far as to accept the records alone 
of a college as a sufficient guarantee of its students* qualifications, and exempt them from 
appearance at any external examination. There would thus be colleges of three 
classes : — 

(1) Those whose students were awarded their degrees as at present solely on the 

results of an external examination. 

(2) Those in which the college records constituted an additional factor in determin- 

ing the standard attained by the students. 

(3) 1 hose which were entrusted by the University with the responsibility for con- 

ferring their own degrees. Any laxity on the part of a college included in 
eithergroup(2)orgroup(3) would naturally entail its reversion to the next 
inferior group. 

It appears to me that such a system would provide a strong incentive to colleges to 
regular efficient work, and tend to the elimination of pre-examination cram. A slur 
would inevitably attach to a college whose records were not recognised by the Uni- 
versity as deserving of consideration in the award of degrees to its students. Careful 
periodical inspection coupled with the automatic check of examination results would be 
the basis on which the efficiency of colleges would be assessed. 

(iv) For working the university system which is suggested in the preceding note, it 
would be necessary to have a dual organisation including — 

( 1 ) A body which would control the honours and post-graduaj« courses. This should 
be a purely academic body and would naturally consist of the university 
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professors in the various subjects, together with representatives from among 
the college lecturers and tutors. 

(2) A less specialised body which should, however, include the university teaching 
staff which would deal with the ordinary degree courses and examinations, the 
affiliation and inspection of colleges, etc. 

Apart from these two bodies, yet a third would be needed to deal with purely admi- 
nistrative and hriancial questions, c.^., the ajipointment of university professors and 
the university budget. 

Since the .system suggested would not draw a sharp line between a powerful centralised 
teaching University in Calcutta and the colleges situated in the mufassal, the division of 
the university organisation on the lines suggested in the question would not be necessary. 


Roberts, David E. 

(i) (&) and (iv) (a). The present relation as contained in the existing regulations 

of the University appears to be all that may bo desired, but in practice the 
results are far from satisfactory. 

It is doubtful if the formation of a new controlling body to regulate the studies and 
examinations in mufas.sal colleges will, in itself, effect any improvement, but it 
would at least enable those directly concerned in the development of those 
colleges, if allowed an adequate representation on the body, to have a far bettor 
opportunity of effecting some improvement. Their responsibility would be much 
greater than it can bo under present conditions, and this should induce greater 
enthusiasm and effort. It would be necessary, of course, to have a strong ex- 
ternal control in the examinations. 

(ii) The present system should be adequate if properly carried out. 

(iii) I do not consider it desirable so far as science subjects are concerned that the 

freedom suggested should bo extended to any college except in honours and 
subsequent courses, where a large degree of freedom should be allowed. 

Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath. 

(i) The relation between the University and colleges should bo that the University 
should su])erviso the >vorkiFig in the colleges, fix the curriculum of the degrees, 
have control over the hosti'ls attached to the colleges and see that proper and 
qualified' men are appointed as professors and lecturers. 

(b) The same rule applies to other centres of population in the Presidency. 

(li) By the appointment of well qualified inspectors and the formation of proper com- 
mittees, and also by adoipiato grants where need be. 

(ui) The colleges may teach other subjects of the same or allied nature as those pre- 
scribed for the university examinations. I think the boys ought to be 
examined in one and the siimo place or places, and I do not think it proper that 
there ought to bo any freedom in the conduct of the examinations of their 
students for the university degrees. 

(iv) T would favour tho maintenance as far as possible of the existing system. 

Rudra, S. K. 

(i) I shobld like to see tho University become a true home of learning, culture and 
fcllo-wTshij) and also of research in the manner indicated below. The University 
should organise honours schools in every subject and direct and control the 
teaching by f^stituting university professorships, the colleges in the university 
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town co-oporating so that an inter-collcgiato system of lectures for honours 
schools will be supplemented by the teaching of university professors. 

Principals of the colleges concerned, acting in concert witli the university professors, 
shoU'd have the managoinont of the scheme of the in tor-collegiate lectures. 

Mufassal colleges would necessarily be reduced to a lower status, namely teaching 
up to the course for a pass degree. 

This should not preclude any particular well equipped mufassal college from making . 
approved arrangements for undertaking honours teaching in one or two subjects, 
(ii) The efficiency of colleges as to staff and equipment can bo onsured by university 
inspection committees, on whoso report continuation, suspension or extension 
of affiliation would depend. 

^iii) {Should any college feel itself strong enough to modify or .su])plomont a course of 
study proscribed by the University, it should submit its scheme to the University ; 
and if sanctioned, it should bo a part of the approved study for the students of 
that college. As regards the conduct of examinations by colleges for degrees, 
this may bo adoi)tod when a college has been ]iormittod to teach a special course. 
The conduct of examinations by individual colleges would scarcely arise if the 
honours schools and the inter-collegiate s^'stom of lectures wore adoi)tod. For 
the pass degree the freedom of the college is not of much import. 

I have very strongly held to the view that the present intermeclinto standard should 
be the matriculation, and that there should be a three years’ coursi', for the degroo 
examination, one for the pass standard and another for the honours schools. The 
best teaching and equipment as to laboratories and libraries should bo concen- 
trated in university towns, and these should become real homos of learning, ciilturo, 
and fellowship, and also of research. I do not see any way out of (ronccntratioii at 
special centres. In course of time other similar universities would arise elsewhere. 


Sahay, Rai Bahadur Biiacvati. 

(i) The relation between the University and the colleges in the university town and in 

other centres of population should bo identical as regards the extent of control. 

(ii) I would recommend an absolute minimum quiilification and a scale of minimum 

requirements for each branch of learning in which a degree is sought and 
disaffiliation if these conditions arc not satisfied. 

(iii) I would not allow any freedom whatever in these respects, jis I fail to see the 
need of it, since option is given to a college to choose any course and send up can* 
didates for any examination. i5uclia freedom assumes that the collective know- 
ledge and experience of a university as to what is the best course for a certain 
degree and the best test for a certain examination is not to bo trusted and that 
the individual knowledge and experience of particular colleges is a safer guide. 
This in my opinion is an assumption quite untenable. The only raison d'tlre of 
such a freedom is the adaptability of the course and the examination to indivi- 
dual capacity and requirements, but for this there is no further need iii a 
system which allows choice of subjects and examinations. Any latitude in 
modifying the course or the examination selected with regard to individual capa- 
city and needs is bound to make for inefficiency. 


Sanyal, Nisikanta. 

(i) The colleges should be affiliated to the University as at present. 

(ii) For the ordinary degree ( pass course) this is possible. For the highest training 
it will be necessary to have a central institution in Calcutta. 

(iii) By providing a number of alternative courses. The colleges may be allowed to 
conduct the examinations of their students; but tiic questions should bo 
framed by university paper-setters and the examination of answer papers should 
also be checked by the University. 

Y 2 
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Sapru, The Hon’ble i)r. Tej Bahadur. 

(i) I have to some extent anticipated my answer to this part of the question in my 

answer to question 4. To be more definite, the University should exercise the 
fullest control in the matter of appointment of professors and teachers in 
regard to colleges situated in the rniversity town and also exercise undivided 
disciplinary powers over the students of all such colleges. But as regards 
colleges situated in other centres of population, its control cannot be direct 
though it must continue to bo of a supervisory character. 

(ii) The present system of appointing university inspectors who are supposed to inspect 

colleges and to report on their efficiency is not to my mind satisfactory. It has 
in some instances worked arbitrarily. I should appoint a special committee* 
on which the heads of colleges should bo represented to go into the question as 
to whether the affiliated colleges are adequately staffed and adequately equipped,, 
and when a college is refused affiliation, it should have the right of appeal to the 
Senate. I have noticed that extravagance in salaries or in buildings passes somC' 
times for efficiency. The adequacy of the staff and equipment of a college will 
to a great extent depend upon the number of students ordinarily reading in a 
college and also upon the subjects which it proposes to teach. The finances of 
each college will ultimately determine the scope for its expansion. While I am 
strongly in favour of teachers or professors being paid well, I also realise that 
it is impossible for private colleges to adopt the very high standard in regard 
to salaries which has been adopted by the Government. The general complaint, 
m regard to this matter is that the standard of efficiency adopted by the Govern- 
ment is fictitious and is not purely educational but of a very mixed character, 
and I personally think that while efficiency should bo enforced the standard 
of efficiency requires to bo dispassionately revised. 

(iii) As I have indicated already, my inclination is to leave colleges some degree of 

freedom in the design of their courses but that can only be possible whore the 
syllabus is only prescribed. I do not wish, however, to give the colleges the 
conduct of the examination for the students for university degrees, which power 
should continue to remain with the University. 

(iv) T cannot answer this part of the question with reference to Calcutta; but generally 

speaking and consi.stenlly with the views indicated above, I am in favour of the 
creation of a new controlling body which will bo an integral part of the university 
to deal with the outlying affiliated colleges. 


Sarkar, Akshaykumar. 

(i) (a) The colleges in the university town should be completely incorporated into* 
the University as so many branches of the same institution. There will 
bo one governing body for them — the university authorities. Not only 
should their staff be appointed and controlled by the University as also in the 
muifassal colleges but also the teachers should be interchangeable or the same 
person should be in charge of his duties in different colleges. 

(&) The relation betw’^oen the University and colleges in other centres of population 
than the university town should be as at present, with some modification. I 
suggest fuller and more efficient control of the staff and equipment, real and 
more frequent supervision and the appointment of itinerant professors. 

(ii) Every institution in the muifassal should be staffed and equipped directly by the 
University. The University should be vested with the fullest control of the staff 
everywhere. 

(iii) The curriculum and the syllabus should be left in the hands of the University as 
. at present and freeiTom should be granted to the teachers in selecting text-bodks» 
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Records of the class- work of the students, results of the college tests and 
teachers ’ opinion should be taken into consideration in granting the degrees. 
The University examination should be only a part of the test of the students’ 
knowledge, and not the solo test. 


Sabkar, Gopal Chandra. 

<i) Except in the matter of affiliation, the university at prestnit does not oxoroise 
any control over the working of the affiliated colleges either in Calcutta or elso- 
whero. Any intorferonco with the internal management of these institutions by 
the university authorities is not desirable. But so long as the University con- 
tinues to be of the federal type as at present, it is necessary that both groups 
of institutions coining under the heads (a) and (6) should bo brought into close 
relationship with the University, t.c., with the university professors and teachers, 
eomt5 of whom may be deputed for a term or part of a term to deliver courses of 
lectures in their respective subjects in the affiliated colleges. Distinguished 
professors from some of the affiliated colleges may similarly be invited to deliver 
lectures at the university college. 

^ii) The u liversity authorities must satisfy themselves by a thorough inspection 
of the staff and equipment of a college conducted by its own professors or other 
competent persons before affiliating it in the courses which the institution wishes 
to teach, whether the general standard of efficiency is likely to be maintained 
at the level required for affiliation. 

Gii) Within the limits of the prescribed syllabus, this may bo permitted. But I 
do not consider it desirable to grant powers in respect of conducting examina- 
tions for university degrees. 

(iy) I would suggest the adoption of the third alternative. 


Sarma, The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur B. N. 

(i) At present there are the Government college intended to serve as a model; the mis- 
sionary college, the centre of great educational activity comy)eling largely with 
the Government colleges; and lastly the institutions in which either the Himlu 
or the Muhammadan interests predominate, tke institutions being largely private. 
The absence of the pooling of the resources referred to in my answer to question 
1 is traceable to the above differences. With rare exceptions the existing typo 
of professor might be utilised as a good teacher and fill their places in tho 
tutorial system akin to that obtaining in some university centres in Europe,' 
and the highest learning should be centred in tho hands of tho exports referred 
to in my answer to question 1. An attempt has been made in the Patna Uni- 
versity scheme to answer part {h) and I have no remarks to add at present. 

(ii) Penalty of disaffiliation after proper opportunity given, and provision for State 
aid in deserving cases seem to bo the only feasible plan. 

(dii) I do not see how any latitude can be given to colleges whore the examinations are 
intended for entrance to Government service. Tho same must be the rule for 
some time to come wdth regard to examinations qualifying candidates for entrance 
to the liberal professions. But where a high type of teacher or scientist is sought 
to be evolved or a diploma is intended to serve as a certificate to enter service 
of the railway, commercial firm, etc., there seems to be no reason why colleges 
should not be given greater latitude. And in the matter of entrance to the uni- 
versities and to classes where subjects are specialised complete latitude should, 
i think, be given to the educational authorities of the institutions concerned. 
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Sastri, Kokileswar. 

(i) All colleges, whether in Calcutta or outside, should be affiliated to the University 

as at present, but they should be allowed to send representatives in proportion 
to the number of the members of the staff to the Senate on which they should 
bo dependent only for general guidance and control. 

(ii) The present safeguards are quite adequate. 

(iii) The teaching staff of the colleges should form boards according to their 

subjects for the purpose of determining the standard of teaching, selecting 
text-books and regulating examinations. 

(iv) If a centralised leaching universittj be established in Calcutta, the colleges not 

incorporated in that university should be allowed to form a new body composed 
of the representatives from all such colleges in proportion to the numerical 
strength of the teaching staff, for the purpose of regulating studies and exami* 
nations of these colleges. 


Sastri, Rai Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

(i) The relation between the University and eollcgcs situated — 

(а) in tlic university town, and 

(б) in other eentres of population in the Presidency should be similar to that 

existing between the Calcutta University and the colleges affiliated to it, 
with this difference that in the case of colleges situated in other centres of 
population in the Presidency as distinguished from those situated in the- 
university town, the system of control and supervision by the University 
should be far more stringent than in the case of the latter, which may be 
allowed a considerable degree of latitude in the selection and appointment 
of staff and in the internal administration generally. 

(ii) The object aimed at can be gained by an efficient system of supervision and insist- 
ence on the institutions in question possessing sources of income which make 
them to a largo extent independent of the income derived from the fees paid by 
the students. The fact that most of the colleges in Calcutta and the mufassaP 
are run on commercial principles detracts from their efficiency as educational: 
institutions. 

(iii) No definite answer can be given to the question, as the extent of the concession 

will vary according to the varying needs and character of a college, each case- 
being dealt with on its own merit. 

(iv) I would, speaking generally, favour the creation of a new controll ng body to- 

regulate the studies and examination of such colleges. 


Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta. 

(i) In view of a possible result in weakening the staffs of affiliated college for the- 
sake of the teaching staff of the University, and in view of the undesirability of 
detaching senior students from their colleges and placing them under conditions 
which do not give an opportunity for corporate life, wo are not in favour of the 
present mixture or confusion between the functions of a teaching and an examin* 
ing university. A single teaching university of the type wo are familiar with 
in Scotland or in some of the newer civic universities; in England is obviously 
impossible in Bengal, because of the vast numbers of possible students and the- 
actual existence of numerous colleges. We are, therefore, in favour of reverting 
to the idea of an examining university, or at least of a university which would 
control examinations, under the safeguards suggested in section 3 of this ques- 
tion. If this course were adopted there need be no essential difference betweeik 
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the relation of the University to the colleges in the university town on the one 
hand and in the country on the other. In view of the large numbers and with a 
view to greater efficiency of administration it might bo necessary to have more 
than one university within the bounds of the Presidency. 

(ii) Wo should bo inclined to restrict supervision by the University to a merely nega- 
tive action or pow'or of veto of any appointment. Wo should in no case allow 
the University to have any say in the positive appointment of members of a 
college staff. In the exercise of veto also wo should like to secure that the Uni- 
versity should have due regard to the general aims of a college and to its obli- 
gations to recruit its staff in a special way. Wo desire greater security than has 
liitherto existed against the pedantic application of qualification rules. Wo 
would allow due weight to tlie operation of public opinion, oven though this should 
appear to work somewhat slowly in certain cases. A college which is inadequately 
staffed and equipped will before very long find that it fails to attract the best 
students, and the pressure of necessity will compel it to improve its polic 5 \ 

(iii) We are of opinion that considerable change is possible in this respect. The larger 

colleges at least should have the power for arranging their own courses for degrees 
and of specialising to a certain extent according to the i)cculiar qualifications 
of their staff. It would bo to the interest of the college to preserve continuity 
in this respect as much as jmssible. The i)articular type of education offered 
by any college would soon become known and students would make their choice 
accordingly. Such freedom would be an additional safeguard against teaching 
being unduly subordinated to examination. We should propose to secure such 
uniformity of standard as is necessary or desirable by allowing to the University 
the power of reviewing, say every three years, the courses of study proposed and 
giving their sanction to any considerable changes at the time these changes are 
proposed. Uniformity of standard in examination could be secured by ai)j)oint- 
ing a body of three examiners for each subject. One of these would be a member 
of the college staff. The other two would be drawn from outside the college. 
One of these would be nominated by the college and approved (with a freely 
exercised right of veto) by the University and the other would bo appointed 
by the University. 

(iv) The answer to this is already implied in our answer to 1. Wo are not in favour 

of a powerful centralised teaching university which at the same time exercises 
control over colleges. If such .a central teaching university is established it should 
be a self-contained and separate institution. The purely examining university 
might in our opinion exercise control according to the existing system. 


Seal, Dr. Brajbndranath. 

I would preface my answers under this question by certain general observations on 
the constitution of the University. My answers must be understood in this light. 

Constitution of a university : The typical forms are : — 

Type /. — A mono-centric residential (or it may be non-residontial) university with 
undivided jurisdiction in a single town, with a single (universit)-) college, or 
with a number of colleges, all internal, or some internal and some external, 
situated in the town. 

Type IL — A university with undivided jurisdiction over a certain area, and affiliating 
qplleges (external or internal, residential or otherwise) situated in different towns 
within that area. Such a university may in its constitution be a federation of 
college.s, or it may bo of a non-federal type (as in Calcutta), or of a mixed type. 

Type III . — A federation of universities, each with undivided jurisdiction in single 
towns (or, it may be, in certain defined areas, mutually exclusive, or even over- 
lapping for certain purposes), and each comprising a university collie or 
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collies (internal, and preferably reaidential), and possibly also a number of ex* 
temal colleges, 'which may or may not be residential. 

N.B, — I omit, as irrelevant here, Type IV, the merely examining university without 
collegiate developments. 

The second developes into the third, 'when the affiliated colleges develope into local 
universities. My own view is that the Calcutta University is bound to undergo this pro- 
cess of metamorphosis. The greater colleges in the important district towns, in the North 
as well as in the East, will develop honour schools, and the M. A. and M.Sc. departments — 
to these they will add departments of agriculture, chemical and industrial technology, 
engineering, medicine, law, etc., according to local needs, and possibly also schools of 
the fine arts, and women's colleges, according as their resources in men and money, 
and the volume of the demand grow ; — and lo ! we witness the birth of a new university, 
placental or a-placental, deciduate or non-deciduate, as the case may be — with the cutting 
of the umbilical cord, always an interesting if not interested operation — all this followed, 
in distant vista, when several such have come of age, by a federation of universities 
in Bengal. Basta ! 

Any statesmanlike organisation of university reform, therefore, should not only 
meet the existing situation and its exigencies, but also contain within itself what Burke 
calls the plastic principle, the principle of self-development and self -construction in 
harmony w ith the course of the coming social evolution. That course, as I have urged, 
will, in sympathy with the general trend of human affairs and social constitutions, be one 
of decentralisation emerging within the centralised. Accordingly, in my scheme of the 
university constitution, 1 would expand the existing Senate so as to make it a public body 
representative of the iSovince as a whole, and of all its cultural elements and interests, 
and all its units, territorial, communal and vocational. After all, th e organising of a national 
system of education, in whatever grade, higher or secondary or primary, involves, in effect 
if not in name, legislation as well as administration which is not merely concerned with 
local, municipal or civic interests, but involves issues vitally affecting the common weal. 

A wide-reaching social business like e<lucation should always be entrusted to a body 
representative of all the enlightened interests of the society whose business it is. There 
may be— in my view there ought to be — separate but inter-connected bodies or groups 
entrusted with the organisation of the different grades and stages of education, the primary, 
the secondary and the higher. And the State will be there to link up and co-ordinate, 
and in a general way to control these bodies, through a minister of education and a board 
on which they will be represented. How far the State, as the largest and most permanent 
interest of the body politic, will be represented on these educational bodies (or councils) 
will depend on a balance of considerations which must vary with the varying development 
of the people. 

As a matter of fact, the State has, under the Universities Act of 190-jl and the Calcutta 
University Regulations of 1906, created a statutory body, the Senate, to which it has 
entrusted some real functions of (educational) legislation and (educational) administration 
in Bengal. And, in many ways, this administration has, during the last ten years, scored 
notable advances. The provision, with the aid of State grants (of course), of science 
departments and laboratories in many of our colleges, of a better-equipped and leisured 
teaching staff, and of improved college and hostel accommodation, though so much 
remains to be done in all tliese respects, — the development of central university teaching 
in the * post-graduate * and other departments (c.y., in Pali teaching, etc.) with the in- 
stitution of university lectureships and readerships — the establishment of a de facto 
University College of Science, a case of the endowment of dowerless science by a more " 
.prospeious sister. Law' — an active promotion and encouragement of research and original 
work, in which our teachers and our senior students are alike beginning to participate, 
with very promising results — the introduction of the principles of bifurcation, ytion and 
specialisation, in fuller measure, in our studies, and of choice of questions, practical 
examinations and laboratory note-books, and continuous work and exercises in our tests, 
which, in spite of some unhappy mistakes, have done so much to advance real higher 
education in the country — this is no mean record of one single decennium. New dev^p- 
ments await us : — among others, the introduction of a ‘ real * side with manual training 
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And drawing in our general liberal education, in the entire secondary course, and of com- 
pulsory science in the matriculation and intermediate stages (comprising the elements of 
physics, chemistry and biology), — and the diversion in part of the surging volume of a 
top-heavy and over-literary education into the broader channels of technological educa- 
tion, of the University as well as of the secondary grade. In this great task of educational 
xeconstruction after the war, the one thing needful is to enlist the enthusiasm, tlie imagin- 
ation, the confidence, of the classes as well as the masses, in all the strata of Bengali 
•Society, civic and rural alike. Our watchword must be co-operation — co-operation of 
the Government and the people, of the land-holding classes with the ryots, of the com- 
mercial and banking interests with the int^lectuals, the educated proletariat as they are 
often called. Only a representative provincial council of university education, con- 
-stituted and composed as I have profxised, can find the ways and moans, moral as much 
as material, for this remodelling and re-orientation of the fabric of national education, 
which is a supreme social need of the hour in Bengal. 

But while the general policy and financial control of higher education should bo vested 
in this provincial council of university education, all educational administration, including 
the arrangements for courses of studios and the conduct of examinations, should be vested 
in a Senates Academicus, composed of representatives elected from among their own 
* number, by the entire body of recognised teachers in the University and its affiliated 
colleges, whether in pure arts and 82 ience, or in tho professional and technological 
subjects, with a certain proportion of specialists and professional and business men outside 
the teaching profession, who will represent the council on the Sonatus. The boards of 
studies and the faculties will be composed of tho members of the Sonatus in special groups, 
and the Syndicate will be the executive body, responsible to tho latter. All the teachers 
of any subject on tho Senates will be members of tho board bf studies for that subject. 
Under such a constitution I would have no distinction between a board of higher studios 
and a board of lower .studies for any subject or group of subjects. 

I am now in a position to answer tho differont heads of question .5 categorically. I 
premise that our University is an afUliating university of typo 11, with colleges not 
internal by any means, nor external in tho full sense of tlie term, now developing a mixed 
internal constitution in the M.A. and M.Sc. (so-called post-graduate) departments, and 
the rudiments of a residential system in the afliliatcd colleges. 

(i) (a) and (6) As regards the post-graduate (M.A. and M.Sc.) departments, we fire 
developing a university college or colleges (of arts and science) on ‘ internal * 
linos as to management and control, but with a certain inter-collegiate co-opera- 
tion, so far as the composition. of the teaching staff is concerned. I am of 
opinion that the honours courses will have to bo separated from the ordinary 
pass curriculum, and the honours teaching will have to bo placed on a co-opera- 
tive central footing in tho university town. A suggestion has been made for 
the conversion of Presidency College into an honours college. In any case, the 
affiliating arrangements will continue for tho colleges in tlio university town 
up to the pass B.A. and B.Sc. .^standards. I would permit tho affiliation of 
collies in other centres for the specialised teacliing of ilio honours, M.A. or 
M.So. courses, only under special conditions (including an exchange of teachers 
for limited periods with the university “ post-graduate department). 

^ii) The existing machinery of inspection and affiliation has worked fairly well in 
this respect. .Attempts may bo made by {)owerful colleges to get round tho 
conditions of affiliation by setting internal as well as external machinery in 
motion, and to reduce college inspection to a mere matter of routine and form — 
and wherever tliere are vested interests of teachers and colleges, such interests 
must be a perpetual menace, and must tend to the degradation of standards 
and the debasing of the university currimcy. Fortunately we have an indepen- 
dent non-teaching element in the Senate which may be trusted to co-operate 
with the large majority of teachers in frustrating any such attempt. 

.The university inspector of colleges must be a man unconnected with any close 
body of vested interests. We have been very fortunate in this respect. 
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QUESTION 6. 


Seal, Dr. Beajbndbanath— Sen, Attjl Chandra— Sen, Benoy Kumab. 


(iii) and (iv) (c) I have already answered these questions in part under 2 (c). I would 
only add that eolleges whicli have been in the past proprietary (if not money- 
making) institutions, or which may represent interests of close bodies unconnected 
» with the public at large, or at best are philantliropic concerns' which have a 
mission of tlieir own to which they must subordinate all other considerations, 
must not be treated as venerable time-hallowed foundiitions whose private- 
traditions are themselves governing factors in the public tradition, and which 
must therefore be consenting parties to any arrangements that may be urged in 
the interests of rt^fipuhlica. The great public schools of England and the 
venerable colleges of mediaeval foundation and tradition, ^whose customs and 
privileges have often stood in the w'ay of educational reform, have earned the 
right to bo treated witli tenderness and respect, but any such attitude here 
would be entirely mistaken. Only colleges managed by public bodies with 
public funds may in special cases be given the freedom to design their courses- 
in response to regional or communal needs, material or moral, tho University 
embodying such courses in its own scheme as optional ones. 

College autonomy is substantially secured, under the existing Eegulations, in- 
tho internal management of the college. And every college is free to add" 
denominational or other distinctive features, e.g., religious teaching, social ^ 
reform propaganda, social service work, fine arts, or even any private fad or 
hobby of principal or secretary. The Regulations do not stand in the way, — the 
pity is that so few of our colleges care to undertake w'hat they consider to .be 
w’orks of supererogation. 

(iii) The practical examination in a science subject should bo conducted under the 

supervision of tho university examiner in the laboratory of the candidate* s- 
own college, and with tho apparatus, so far as possible, with wdiich he is habi- 
tuated to work in college practice. 

(iv) (a) and (ft) No “ University of Bengal (or other replica of the University of 

France) is wantexJ here. The provincial council of university education andi 
tlio Senatus Acadomicus of my sohenie would at the outset regulate the educa- 
tional policy and orgauistition (courses and examinations) of all colleges, in the 
town of Calcutta as well as at other centres, but with gradual decentralisation and 
the emergence of district universities, there will be local councils and local 
senates constituted and composed with reference to the local needs and the- 
special sco])e and cliaracter of tho universities concerned. 


Sen, Atul Chandra. 

I should only make one remark in answ-er to this question. Under the preaenk 
constitution of tho University, the colleges have little or no voice in the management 
of its affairs. Indeed, the colleges have not even their representatives in the 
University. Only a portion of the senators is elected and these by the registered 
graduates and not by the professors. Any graduate of some years* standing and 
paying a certain sum of money is entitled to vote in such elections. The result is 
that even a junior member of the Bar, if he commands money and influence, may get 
himself returned in exclusion of persons who have done long and valuable work in 
the field of education. In order to remove this evil I would suggest that the Senate 
should be mainly composed of members elected by the teaching staff of the consti- 
tuent colleges. 


Sen, Benoy Kumar. 

(i) (a) and (ft) I do not think that there is any cause for making any distinction bet- 
ween them in an affiliating and examining university like the Calcutta University. 

Tho colleges should have more control in tho affairs of the University. In 
reconstituting the Senate every principal of the colleges should be made an «ar- 
officio member and the teaching staff should have adequate representation in it*- 
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Sen, Bendy Kumar — contd. — Sen, Bipinbehaw — Sen, Kai Boikttnt Nath, Bahadur. 


(ii) The Senate should insist on considering the reports of the university inspectors 
on the colleges. The inspectors should visit every college twice a year. The 
colleges should be made to improve thenisclves according to the suggestions 
of the inspectors, under the threat of disaffiliation. W’hen real occasions arise 
the Senate should not hesitate to carry out the threat. 

(iii) Under existing circumstannees this is impracticable. 

(iv) (a) I should favour this, f.e., I am in favour of keeping the old University as it was; 

that is a strictly affiliating and examining university where the teaching work 
should be left absolutely in the hands of the colleges — the University only busy- 
ing itself with work of the inspection of the colleges and the conduct cf the 
examinations. If financial conditions ])ermit I should also favour the creation of 
a teaching university in the subuibs of Calcutta, but this should not in any way 
injure the financial position of the affiliating iinivcTsity. And if the Dacca Uni- 
vcTsity scheme is still adhered to, this new University may await a more favour- 
able time. In this connection the prior claims of primary and secondary educa- 
tion upon the funds of the Government should also be taken into consideration. 


* Sen, Bipinbehari. 

As the educational opportunities ofTered to our students, especially in mufassal 
colleges, are few, and the needs of university education arc many, teaching in our colleges 
has been to a certain extent subordinated to examination. The majority of our students 
are poor, and most of them manage to meet their expenses by private tuition and other 
precarious means. TIuj libraries of most of the private colleges in the city and in the 
mufassal are not well equipped, nor are there any good public libraries easily accessible to 
them. The books prescribed by the University for the advanced courses of study are 
costly and not alu ays available. Hence our students count u|)on the lecture notes 
of their professors to pass the examinations. In many cases they conibii'.e in groups 
for the imrchase of costly text-books. As they must pass through the university portals 
for success and distinction in life they necessarily attach rather t oo much importance to 
university examinations. Unless the congestion of students is reduced by other institu- 
tions of an educational character, th(^ evil will continue. 

Under the new regulations the rigidity of the examination system has been to some 
extent softened by introducing into all the courses of study prescribed by the University 
a large choice of subjects, by insisting upon setting alternative questions to be answered 
by examinees, and, where uniformity of standard of examination is not necessary, by 
giving greater freedom to examiners to mark the papers on their merits. 

I should suggest that in the higher courses of study lectures should be given according 
to syllabuses prescribed by the University so that, within the limits of the prescribed 
syllabus, a lecturer may have considerable freedom in suggesting the lines on which the- 
students should proceed. 

In a big federal university like ours it is not possible to give the teacher a maximum, 
of freedom in the matter of teaching unless the colleges i:ffiliatcd to the University come up 
to a high standard of efficiency. 

I do not consider it necessary that a new controlling body should be created to regulate 
the studies and examinations of colleges not incorporated in the teaching university at 
Calcutta ; but I suggest that the University may be authorised t<J provide for extension 
lectures to be delivered by lecturers and professors attached to the post-graduate institu- 
tion at Calcutta on subjects in wdiich they have long specialised. In the present statu 
of things undivided control over all colleges affiliated to the University is necessary. 


Sek, Bai BoiKTTin; Nath, Bahadur. 

(i) Close touch. 

(ii) Residential quarters for professors and students in the colleges and a conference, 
at least annually, of professors for discussion and suggestions. 
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QUESTION 5. 


Sen, Rii Boikunt Nath, Bahadur^— co}i^i.^SEN, Dr. S^.K.— Sen, Rai Satis 
Chandra, Bahadur — S en, Subbndbanath. 


(iii) This is possible only in post-graduate examinations. 

(iv) I favour the suggestion in sub- clause (c). 


Sen, Dr. S. K. 

(i) (a) Colleges are to be absolutely incorporated in and conducted by the University. 
(6) By boards consisting of local men, Government* education authorities and 

officers. 

(ii) By endowment and Government supervision. 

(iii) {a) They might bo allowed to grant college diplomas and fellowships. 

{b) Internal examiners ought to be appointed from amongst the college professors, 
•(iv) {a) Yes in arts and science (pure). 

(6) No. 

(c) Yes, in medicine and eig’aeering. 


Sen, Rai Satis Chandra, Bahadur. 

(i) (o) and (b) In all matters the colleges, whether in the university town or in 

other centres, should be wholly under the supervision of the University. 
No other outside authority ought to interfere with the affairs of the 
colleges. In the management of their internal affairs the colleges themselves 
should have wider powers. 

(ii) The University prescribing requisite rules and regulations and enforcing them. 

(iii) Colleges should have f reedom granted to them in the design of their courses, but " 

the courses proscribed must be in keeping with the general standard set up by 
the University. 

As regards the examination for university degrees, the same should still be con- 
ducted by the University for some time to come. 


Sen, Surendranath. 

The University should have complete control over the colleges both in the univer- 
sity town and in other centres of population in the Presidency. This can be easily effected, 
so far as the Calcutta colleges arc concerned, by requiring them to entrust their finances 
ontircly to the University. The University should then redistribute the funds thus 
collected according to the individual needs of each college. This will enable the Univer- 
sity to encourage specialisation by the colleges, which is not at present possible (for every 
•college under the present system teaches both arts and science subjects), and also to 
prevent any misuse of college funds. At least two colleges in Bengal were founded — 
we shall say — on business lines. In the first of them, the proprietor, now that the Univer- 
sity regulations do not recognise any proprietary right, audits the college accounts and 
draws for his services a remuneration of Rs. 400 per month, while some of the junior 
teachers have to remain satisfied with the paltry salary of Rs. 80 per mensem. In the 
second, the proprietor is the principal, and has a better right to the income that he derives 
■from his investment. The proposed financial control will at once put a stop to all such 
profit-making. 

When the University undertakes the financial control of the colleges, their efficiency 
as regards staff and equipment will follow as a matter of course. 

In the q^so of the mufassal colleges, this financial control will not be practicable ; but 
the appointment of all teachers should be strictly subjected to the sanction of the Univei^ 
sity. 

When a powerful teaching university is organised at Calcutta, the present system in 
relation to the colleges not incorporated in that University should be maintained, with 
only one provision, viz., that such colleges should not be allowed to teach honours or 
Jd.A. courses. 
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Sen, Subva KnMAE-»^EN Gopta, Dr. Nabes CHandba. 


Sen, Sdrya Kdmab. 

(i) The existing relation between the University and colleges situated in the Univer» 

sity town and in other centres of population in the Presidency should continue. 

(ii) The pay of the staff should be handsome so that the best graduates of the Uni- 

versity may be engaged. 

(iii) No freedom in the design of courses and in the conduct of examinations should 

be allowed to individual colleges. That should be exclusively in the hands of 
the University. 

(iv) 1 am not in favour of a powerful centraUsed teaching university in Calcutta. If 

there be such a university created in that city the existing system should 
continue. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. 

I presume that this question relates to the Calcutta University only. So far ns the 
proposed Dacca University is concerned, I consider it essential that it should have no 
affiliated colleges outside the limits of the town of Dacca. 

(i) The relation of tho University to its constituent colleges ought to bo essentially 
the same with all colleges, whether in Calcutta or outside tho city, so far as 
internal management of the college is concerned. But while it will be possible 
for tho University to secure a co-ordination of the work of tho colleges with its 
o^vn work so as to dovelope a corporate life of tho University, such a tiling could 
not, in tho nature of things be possible with tho mufassal colleges. Tho univer- 
sity professorships, tho university library and the university laboratories 
would bonolit students from all colleges in Calcutta. Work in these places 
would supplement tho work of tho various colleges. 

The colleges should all have a considerable amount of independence in dealing 
with their own students in their own way, in arranging their courses of study 
and examinations, subject to their satisfying a minimum standard required 
by the University, in supervising their conduct and discipline. I take it that 
there should be a college-tutor for each group of say twenty-livo to fifty boys, 
who will guide the entire studies of the boys, ask them to attend particular 
lectures in tho college and the University, look into their lecture notes, direct 
them to road books and so on. Part of this work may be done by advanced 
student-teachers who may bo maintained on stipends by tho University and 
attached to tho different colleges. This work would be an excellent prepara- 
tion for their taking up educational work later on. 

The University should hold no examinations between tho ir atriculation and the 
B. A. or B. Sc. courses, the examination corresponding to tho 1. A. or I. »Sc. as 
also tho intermediate examinations in medicine, engineering and law being 
conducted by the colleges themselves. 

Tho University should keep a close watch on tho work of tho colleges, but should 
never by its own decree override tho orders of tho college authorities. In 
cases of offences or very serious negligence, tho University may visit tho college' 
authorities with punishment in tho shape of tho total or partial withdrawal of 
privileges. But interference in matters of detail would undermine tho authority 
of the principal and retard tho development of full responsibility in college 
authorities. 

All this assumes, however, a better staffing of many colleges. But tho problem 
of providing the staff would probably be solved by enabling colleges to realise 
fees for the college examinations. 

Each college in Calcutta should be encouraged to specialise in particular subjects 
so that there may be greater efficiency of work attained with the available- 
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QUESTION 6. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Xares Chandra — conpji. — Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan. 


resources, the work of each college being supplemented by other colleges and the 
University. This would lead to better instruction on the whole in all subjects, 

(6) With regard to mufjissal colleges, each will have to rely on its own resources 
alone^and a high degree of specialisation would be impossible, as these colleges 
very often serve whole local areas. But the ideal ought to bo to specialise 
in particular departments as far as possible. These colleges should have 
even greater freedom than Calcutta colleges, but it would not be feasible to 
have different standards for examination in these colleges from ihose in 
Calcutta. 

(ii) There should, in the first instance, be a high minimum insisted on by the University 
as a condition of affiliation. Secondly, there should be frequent inspections by the 
University and recommendations made on the basis of those inspections. But 
there should be as little interference with the work of the colleges as possible. 
Each college in the mufassal should be dealt with as a possible nucleus of a 
univeraity. 

•^iii) I have indicated my answer above. 

(a) The university should have no examination between the matriculation and 
the degree examinations. The colleges should design the intermediate 
courses and hold such intermediate examinations as they deem fit. 

(h) The university degree examinations should be limited to one subject for 
each candidate. Each college should have the liberty to arrange its special 
combinations of subjects in which its students should qualify before being 
permitted to appear in the university examination. The courses so framed 
should be submitted to the University, and the University may, at the 
start, have some power to insist on modifications. 

(iv) I should prefer the University to exorcise both functions. The creation of a 
separate body would needlessly multiply the agencies for controlling higher 
education and be wasteful. The high credit which the Calcutta University has 
with the people would not also at once attach to a new body, howsoever 
constituted. 

The University would have two-fold functions, that of teaching and of controlling 
teaching in unincorporated colleges. Tho examinations will be the same. 
1 do not tliink it possible to give the oolloges greater freedom than I have indi- 
cated above. 


Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan. 

Teachers should have adequate representation on the Senate and tho Syndicate 
of the University. Boards of studies should be composed mainly of teachers. There 
should bo set up academic councils in all tho other centres of population. Colleges in the 
university toAvn should have adequate representation on the University and should be 
controlh'd by an academic council. Any matter aflecting all the colleges of the 
University will be decided by the Senate which would bo formed of representatives from 
all academic councils. The Senate w’ill only lay down princii)les and rules for the 
guidance of all tho academic councils. The Senate will decide finally on all matters. 

In order to ensure that every institution is adequately staffed and adequately equipped 
the University will appoint inspectors to report on and guide the colleges. These in- 
spectors will help in all possible ways the work of tho institutions and will report any 
case of negligence to tho Senate and the academic councils of the University. The 
Senate, as constituted on lines indicated above, should have far more effective control 
over tho colleges. 

Examinations may bo conducted by the colleges situated in a certain locality by 
the agency of some examiners determined by themselves and an equal number nominated 
by the University. 
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Sbu Gupta, Subendba Moban — con^fZ.— Serampore College, Serampore — Shabp, The 

Hon’ble Mr. H. 


I think academic councils should be set up in the university town as well as in other 
eentres of population and all these academic councils will together form the Senate of 
the University. Every day business and the more or less formal work will bo done by 
these academic councils on the general principles determined and laid down by the 
^Senate. 


Serampore College, Serampore. 

(i) In our view, wherever geographical conditions permit such a course, the o)llogcs 

and the University should co-operate to the fullest possible extent in all their 
teaching. In honours work such co-operation is absolutely necessary in the 
interests of educational efficiency. In other centres of population in the 
Presidency the University should co-operate with the colleges in evaluating the 
work, with the view of its being taken into account in the final tests for the 
degree. 

(ii) This question drives one back to one more fundamental. In all other countries 

the main support of colleges comes either from endowments or direct from 
the State. The question of adequate endowment, as an indispensable require- 
ment for every educational institution claiming collegiate rank in affiliation 
with a university, is the real question that must bo fjuied in India if adequate 
equipment is to be ensured. We are doubtful if much more in the way of rules 
and regulations can bo done than has alrejuly been done. 

(iii) Collaboration between the University and its colleges is desirable for the sake of 

uniformity. 

«(iv) We favour (c) and not the creation of a now body. It is bettor to relate it to the 
existing system. 


Sharp, The Hon’ble Mr. H. 

(i) The relation suggested between the university and the colleges has already been 

explained in the general note. The local universities would have no relation with 
any save with their own constituent colleges. The University of B(mgal, how- 
ever (that is, the affiliating organisation); would be connected with the colleges 
both in Calcutta itself and throughout the Presidency other than those which 
form themselves into local universities, in much the same way as is the j)resont 
University of Calcutta. But the changes which have been indicated in the 
general note might figure in the organisation. 

(ii) and (iii) raise the subject of the nature of the relations which the University 

of Bengal will boar to its affiliated colleges. These, as stateil, will bo similar 
to present relations. But there is no concealing the fact that the existing 
legislation and regulations regarding affiliation have not always served to secure 
the proper standard of efficiency in a college at the time of its affiliation, still 
less the maintenance of such efficiency thereafter. Greater care will bo ex- 
ercised regarding affiliation owing to the competition aroused by the multiplicity 
of universities and the examining board. At present it is difficult to ensure the 
disaffiliation of a college. This must bo initiated by a member of the Syndicate. 
It is an invidious task, Avhich no member of the Syndicate is desirous of under- 
taking. Henceforward it should bo open to a member either of the adminis- 
trative body or of the academic body to bring to notice defects in a college and 
if necessary to move for its disaffiliation. This privilege should be extended 
to the local faculties dcscribocl in the general note, whose members will have 
good opportunity for inspecting neighbouring colleges and should be empowered 
by the university to do so. Such a motion would come before the principal 
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QUESTION 5. 


Sharp, The Hon’ble Mr. H. — contd . — Shastbi, Dr. Prabhu Dutt. 


academic body, thence before the administrative body and thence before Govern- 
ment, who would finally make a decision. The suggestions made in para. 9 

(ii) of my main note, regarding the reorganisation of the administrative body 
would, it is hoped, strengthen that body by the representation of the various 
interests concerned, so as to ensure a close investigation of the deserts of an in- 
stitution seeking affiliation and the maintenance of a proper standard in those 
which have already obtained it. 

(iii) Under an affiliating system it is difficult to grant such freedom to colleges. I 

have, however, suggested the creation of local faculties for difioront parts of.' 
Bengal which would bo mainly responsible for the valuing of the papers. This 
will give professors of mufassal colleges an opportunity of examining students 
from which at present they are largely excluded. These same bodies would 
advise the central academic body regarding modifications in courses ; and the 
very fact that the system of examination would bo less rigid would tend to en- 
courage, or at least not to stifle, attempts at originality of instruction. Con- 
siderable care, however, must bo exercised in permitting any substantial portion 
of the conduct of examination of their own students to bo handed over to professors 
in the weaker colleges. Personolly, I am strongly in favour of this being done 
so far as possible in both schools and colleges. But it is a novel idea in India» 
Public oi)inion is not ripe for a drastic change ; and something, along the 
'lines of what I have suggested in my general note; is probably all that can be 
done at present. 

In the case of local universities a considerable advance can be made. There is 
no need for the prescription of rigid courses. The professors themselves can in 
discussion arrange the scope and correlation of their work. The examinations 
will be upon a comparatively small scale. In some subjects it may be possible 
to dispense with papers altogether since the chief authorities in the university 
should be able to assure themselves that the teachers have properly conducted 
the required instruction. The majority of subjects should, however, remain 
examination subjects. The co-oporation of the professors in charge of the varioua 
subjects upon the board of examiners in each branch of study will bo valuable, 
as they will bo able to state their personal knowledge regarding the work of each 
student. The views of such professors should receive great consideration. 
Careful moderation and oral tests would be special features of the examinations. 

(iv) I would strongly advocate course (a) and have already indicated how this may be 

done. 


Shastri, Dr. Prabhu Dutt. 

(i) The jurisdiction of the Calcutta University should be restricted to Calcutta 

colleges only. Those in other centres in the Presidency should be affiliated 
to new universities. The rigidity of control over colleges now exercised by the 
University should be lessened. 

(ii) Inspection-committees should bo formed every year from amongst the senior 

professors of colleges and the university professors, and they sliould visit the 
colleges once a year in order to ensure adequacy of staff and equipment. 

(iii) Colleges which come up to a certain level of efficiency in their organisation and 
teaching should be granted some freedi,'m in the design of their courses, instead 
of merely prescribing to them a cut-and-dry syllabus. To ensure efficiency of 
teaching in the B.A. (Hon.) and the M.A., the system of inter-collegiato 
lecturing should be introduced. It is necessary that a certain amount of 
uniformity should be kept up in the standard of attainmaits for the degree 
examination, hence such examinations should be conducted by the University 
alone. Students' class-records should also be taken into consideration along 
with the written test. 





> > (it) All ooUeges aitiiated in Calcutta and its suburbs should bo iftooci^ocutid 

Calcutta^ University. Mofussii oolites should be affiliated to otheir wdvWiMii^;^ 
to be orated— and so long as that is not possible a new oontioUiiig bodi^Jf 
should be created in order to regulate the studies and ezaminations Of MM 
colleges. 


SiNHA, AnANDAKRZSHNA. 

• a 

The colleges in the university town and in other centres are practically placed 
on the same level, and I do not see the necessity of drawing a distinction in the relations 
*of the University towards them. They should be so many component parts of one grand : 
whole^the University — and the attitude of this whole should be guided by the 
same plan and policy. The duty of the University towards them is the duty of the Vrhole 
toward: its parts — viz,, maintenance of efficiency, supervision and guidance in praotioal 
afitairs, establishment of inter-relation among them, l^stowing of proper facilities to the 
stafb of different colleges in the enjoyment of its benefits use of the library, atten- 
dance in public university lectures, etc.) and financial help. The University should take 
ftp the rdle of a praotioal benefactor and not that of a meddlesome interruptor. 

That the colleges are adequately staffed and equipped could be easily ensured by 
the University by timely warning, and the appointment of capable inspectors of oolleges» 
whose visits would not be few and far between and whose duty would be not to be on the 
lookout for loopholes, but to teach and point out the remedy, and who in a word, would 
be friends and not nightmares of the colleges. But even this external remedy would be 
useless if the colleges really exist for themselves and are awakened to a sense of their own 
responsibility by being taken into partnership by the University. They would then rise 
to the occasion and see for themselves that they are properly staffed and equipped. The 
University now stands like a transcendental being looking down with majestic compla- 
cency on the colleges beneath, and these, unable to stand the stony stare, try to hide them- 
selves and their defects. But if they are once made to feel that they are not inferiors, but 
equal partners in a sacred trust, they would at once give up this hide and seek practice 
and shoulder with dignity all the pleasant burdens laid on them not by a foreign superior, , 
but by a friend and fellow- worker. The University should be a sum total of the colleges' 
not in theory only but in strict practice. 

As regards the granting of a certain degree of freedom in the design of the courses and 
the conduct of examinations, I don't thi^ it would help matters much. Such a course 
would bring about confusion and take away the uniformity of standard which must be 
maintained. The University as a whole is there to reconcile the clashing of the individual 
interrats of the parts. A college fixing an easier eourse would give a cheaper degree than 
one aiming at a higher course. Thus the value of the university degree would vary with 
ehmumstanoes. It might be urged that in ancient times under the tol system such a 
s thing was possible. Each Guru used to design his own course and examine and confer 
'degrees on his own students. But even there, there w as a perceptible variation in the 
value of the degrees. Moreover, things have changed, life has become more complex, 
the question of. education has got mixed up with other considerations, and all t hese 
would ma^ the proposal of granting freedom to each college in the choice of its books and */ 
examinations a very unpractical one. 

. But if each 4ndividual college cannot be granted freedom in the choice of its coutsea, ' 
it is equally unsatisfactory to leave this thing in the hands of the boards of studies. Expe- 
vXience has more than proved how wisely these boards act in the choice of books. II they 

taken the least care in the discharge of the duty entrusted to them, they would not 
^^Imve prescribed a book like Virginibus Pueriaque by Stevenson for M. A. course, and 
;3^ks like Raleigh’s MiUan or Shahaapeare for B. A., and Stopfozd Brooke’s MiUon for I. A» 
^Stei^tyof this selection is more than established when Prof. Raleigh (the author) in 
to oUe of his oonespondents told him that he could never have dreamt of 

n this task is^ taken tern the hands of the boards 
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ivtndies and placed in the hands of a corporate body really representing all the coUeg^ 
this sort of thing could, to a great extent, be remedied. * / 

If the intellectual resources of Calcutta could be so organised as to create a powerfu! 
centralised teaching University it would be a thing worth striving after. In fact the idea: 
of a purely examining university is rapidly going out of date, and if Calcutta University , 
wan& to be abreast of the times it must not rest content with its former programme of . 
work. Steps have already been taken by the formation of the post-graduate classes 
and it might be hoped that in some near future the undergraduate teaching might also 
be t^ken up by it. But while the University is taking up the teaching work, the other 
colleges should be left also with an equal share of this task. This would mean healthy 
rivalry and competition, and consequently all the benefits whi^h a third party derives 
from the competition of the two sections. But this has not been done in the case of post- 
graduate teaching. Almost all the colleges have been deprived of the immemorial fight oi 
holding M. A. classes, and the sole monopoly is now given to the University. The days 
of monopoly are fast disappearing from the world of trade and commerce, and it is a'pity 
it should be reinstated in the realm of education. To make matters worse M. A. examiners 
are mostly those people who teach the M. A. classes. This tends to make an examin- 
ation a formal show. However clever a man may be if he is asked to teach a class for t^o 
years an|^ then to examine it, he cannot but repeat what he has taught. Sometimes notes 
are dictated, and the students knowing fully well that these notes are sufficient for them 
(because the very man who has dictated notes would sot the paper) nevev care to go 
t]broughthe book^. Thus the staddard of efficiency has been lowered in the highest 
dxi^mination. If other colleges had been allowed to retain their M. A. classes, and ^ ih» 
M. A. examiners had been mostly from those who are men of first class ability and of 
recognised standing in their subject (as the case was before), the thing would have stood 
^ in a bettor light. 

Now if it is found possible for the University to take up the undergraduate teaching 
work also, other colleges not incorporated in that University should be left in the hands 
of a new controlling body entirely consisting of the representatives of the professors of different 
polUgeSf and these would form a now syndicate to regulate the studies and examination 
of such colleges. Thus a certain degree of autonomy would be given to these institutions 
and they would bo, for all practical purposes, free from the hands of the teaching Univer- 
sity, which has got its self-interest to maintain and promote. There would be a healthy 
rivalry and the students would be benefited thereby. This new body consisting of men 
who have devoted their life to education would be more at home with the problems of 
educational institutions than a controlling body of pseudo-educationists who have very 
little time to think of those problems. 


SiNHA, Kumar Manindra Chandra. 


(i) (a) an 1 {b.) There should be more frequent inspection of all colleges. The University 

should, especially in university towns, co op3rato with the Colleges in teach- 
ing ; this would do away with the keeping of separate expensive staffs. 

(ii) Colleges are at present inadequately staffed and equipped. Grants must be 

given more liberally, and fees for instruction to meet these ends should be ' 
raised, and if possible doubled. 

lii) In the setting of syllabuses and examinations heads and professors cl ooUegea 
should bo consulted by the University ; this would result in a greater latitude; 
in the shaping of the courses and in the arrangement of examinations for 


(iv) Should a teaching university come about in Calcutta, colleges not within tSii 
pale could still remain under the University for their examinations. The 
London University has the two phases olearly defined. In the end the; 
University should be wholly a teaching one, with residential bolleges fOi^i 
Btu4ents,:who will bo guided in their studies by tutors, alter .the style of tl#^' 
tutorial system of England. ^ ‘ ^ ^ ' 



SlNHA, PaNCHANAN. 


{{) The University should be very little more than an organic union of . y 

The staffs of a/Z the affiliated colleges (in or out of the university towhf .. 
should be adequately represented in the governing body of the University and \ 
the University should be the common meeting ground of the colleges in th3 
, university town, where frequent opportunities should be provided for inter- 
course, formal and informal, between the staffs and the students of the different 
colleges so that every one may really feel that all are members of the same cor- 
porate body. The colleges outside the university town in other centres of popu- 
* lation must necessarily be more isolated and more or less self-governing units. ■ 

Xii) A minimum requirement as to staff and equipment must be laid down and enforced 
by inspection. Beyond this, the working of the college should not be interfered 
with ; but proper facilities must be provided for the guidance of those who 
seek it. 

(iii) Colleges should be granted as much freedom as possible both in the design of 

their courses and in the conduct of examinations for university degrees. It will 
be better if they are allowed to issue university diplomas to ordinary pass 
students on the results of their annual and periodical examinations and on the 
^ reports of the professors. 

This will tend to do away with “ cram ** and to minimise the injurious effects of 
the tremendous strain upon the examinees during the couple of months imme- 
diately preceding the university examinations. The arrangement would injure 
no one if special tests are instituted for admission into the different professions 
and administrative posts under the Government.] 

(iv) (c) Under the circumstances mentioned I would prefer this alternati ve. 


SiNHA, Upendba Narayan. 

(i)'(a) The relation between the University and the colleges situated in the Univer- 
sity towns may bo of the following nature ; — >. 

(1) The University will provide for the efficient teaching of special branches of 

study which cannot conveniently be taken \ip by individual oolleges. 

(2) The University as the central authority should lay down certain conditions re- 

garding the staff and equipment of the different colleges. It should also pre- 
. scribe the curriculum of studies. It should have a strong inspection board wffioh 
will see that the colleges are worked properly. It will conduct examinations 
of students belonging to the different colleges, and grant degrees or diplomas. 

(3) The Universi^ will see that the strength and attraction of individual colleges 
rest in the efficient teaching of special subjects as far as jiossiblo. The 
affiliation may be so limited or extended that there may bo eo-ordination and 
economy in the use of the resources of each college. This will prevent un- 
necessary overlapping, and promote growth on individual lines so that the 
different oolleges may not bo mere replicas of the same original. 

(4) The different colleges will be brought into closer touch with the University if 

the principals be made its ex-officio fellows. 

(5) To stimulate the spirit of research and to create an atmosphere of intellectual • 
intercourse, the students of the different colleges should have free access to 
special lectures to bo provided by the University. 

(6) There are matters of general interest, e.g., the University corps, which can 

best be taken up by the University. 

(d| The relation between the University and oolleges situated at other centres ofv W^ 
' *populatiQn may be of the nature indicated in the sub-heads (2), (4) and (di? & 
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(iii) I am not in favour of granting any degree of freedom in the design of oonrsep 

or in the conduct of the^examinations for university degrees. 

(iv) (6) I am in favour of the maintenance, as far as possible, of the existing system* 


SiBCAB, The Hon’ble Sir. Nilbatan. • ;;; 

(i) A post-graduate department, as has already been organised in Calcutta, form9> 

the real nucleus of a teaching university. 

Post-graduate nuclei of all colleges should merge into this institution; Thi» 
department should be managed by a eouncil in whieh there must be teachers as- 
well as outsiders. Apart from this, a teaching department of the University* 
for undergraduate teaching does not appear to be feasible in the present 
circumstances. 

The University may have a general control over institutions engaged in under- 
graduate teaching, whether in towns or outside. Some teachers of such colleger 
should be recognised by the University. 

The Senate should not be formed merely of recognised teachers of such collies.. 
There should be outsiders upon it who may be deeply interested in education. '' 

(ii) By periodic inspection and by extending recognition to deserving teachers only. 

(lii) In the present circumstances it is not possible to grant much freedom to the colleges 
for undergraduate teachers in the matter of designing the courses or of conduct- 
ing the examinations. 

For the former purpose, the recognised teachers of affiliated institutions may be 
consulted by the University, and for the latter purpose, the practical work fat 
the scientific subjects as well as the class examinations in other stlbjects may 
be recognized within certain limits as part of the final examination f^ degrees* 

• Further, science students may bo allowed the privilege of appearing at their prac- 
tical examinations in the laboratories of their own college. But having regard 
to the unfavourable experience of some countries where such freedom as is 
contemplated in this question is allowed or granted on a laige scale 
America), I think the University has reasons to be cautious in this respect. 


Smith, W. Owston. 


(i) Provided we can get the right men I am in favour of a large amount of independ< 

of colleges botli in the town and outside it. 

(ii) The University can refuse affiliation to a college until it is so staffed and eqi 

The answ'er to this and to most of the other questions depends upon what 
of men we can get. Men of upright character, high ideals, sympatha&O' 
disposition, first-rate ability, real learning, organising and teaching oapacily;.:: 
tolerant, patient and unselfish are not common. We have had one or two ilL: . 
North India. I do not know whether we shall get any more. It seems to 
plain, however, that wo shall never get any more unless we are prepared to 
them with respect and give them control of their own work. 

(iv) I should rather favour the creation out of existing materials of two bodies 

(A) A University aiming at the education of a comparatively small number of 

most intelligent students, t.e., producing in them intellectual and moral Hberi^^"^ 
^ teaching them to think and to see things as they are. ;; 

(B) An Institution to produce clerks, cashiers, vakils, officials, by giving a eoiizse; 

. English, mathematics, commercial subjects, geography, economies. Itp““** * 
be run somewhat on the present lines, and would give a diploma whiebiti 
not be called a degree. 




fl^SjnanciiSiiir, F. W.— Suhbawardt, Hassan— Subxawabdy, Z. B. Zabbd. 


SifDMEESBN, P. W. 

(i) The colleges existing in Calcutta should form two universities. The other colleges 
referred to in a preceding answer should be incorporated into another university* 
^ as these centres develope they may gradually form distinct universities of the 

Dacca type. 

, - The principle of co-ordinating external and internal examiners will require to be 
closely adhered to, and the external element must largely predominate. This 
t will have a healthy effect in reducing local pressure and consequent deteriora* 

• tion. Calcutta itself may bo largely saved in this way by the utilisation of the 
mufassal universities. 

f<ii) It is only possible to secure the proper equipment of a college by adequate finance 
and inspection. Fees should be considerably raised and scholarships and free 
tuition given only to really promising students of the poorer classes. The reduc- 
tion in duplication of machinery, under the scheme suggested above, would result 
in a certain pooling of resources. Inspection should be adequate and exhaustive 
and be followed by action. The present inspections of the University have 
generally proved useless. Where things have been done, and a readiness to meet 
obligations have been manifested, the tendency has been to demand more, but 
where matters are hopeless, no attempt has been made to secure a radical change* 
The new university regulations have left things much the same in inferior colleges 
as before their introduction. Unpopular proposals are shelved and an inspector’s 
time goes often for nothing. 

4i(iii) In the present conditions of things I am opposed to more freedom being given to 
college staffs in the matter of designing courses and conducting examinations. 
In many cases colleges find that any tendency to do the best is frustrated by 
local opposition. Even such matters as test examinations or periodical exami- 
nations become subjects of appeal. Colleges must bo freed from much of this local 
opposition before they can do good work. The larger centres suggested above 
may warrant more freedom provided the arrangements for external examiners 
are satisfactoiy, but I am not very optimistic. 

^iv) In the event of a powerful centralised teaching university being created in Calcutta 
I would group the remaining colleges in Caleutta under a new controlling body, 
and definitely separate them from the control of the teaching university ; these 
colleges will probably minister to the needs of the crowds, who demand a degree 
at the easiest rate financially and educationally ; but if the corporation be powerful 
enough the result should be some distinct advance in efficiency. 


SUHRAWARDY, HaSSAN. 

;¥ij{iii) There should be a fixed standard for the test for bestowing diplomas and degrees, 
but in the collegiate stages teaching should not bo too much restricted by rigid 
' ’ adherence to a syllabus. 

Suhrawardy, Z. R. Zahid. 

: CO (o) The University should consist of internal colleges within the town. 

(6) Tbere should bo a separate controlling authority for colleges outside the uni- 
versity town. 

There should be a fixed standard in respect of staff and equipment, and no college 

should ^ affiliated which does not comply with the standard. 

iHI) I um not in favour of too many general .institutions, s.^., institutions teaching ' 
^£.^ 4 ^ science. There should be specialised institutions for' 
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particular courses with a degree of freedom in the design of their oonrses aad in • 
the conduct of internal examinations* but all such institutions should oonfoflli - 
to a standard for the final degree or diploma. There should not be one ezami^ V: 
nation* like the present matriculation, for entrance into university colleges, but;?’ 
every college should have its own entrance examination in view of its oynk 
advanced courses. The matriculation examination will only entitle a student 
to sit for the special entrance examination of a college. 

(iv) (a) Yes. *- 

(c) The external colleges should be permitted to compete for the final degree, btt!^ 
will bo autonomous in their own courses. 


Tarkabhushana, Mahamahopadhyaya Pramathanath. 

(i) In'my^answer to question 4, 1 have tried to indicate the type^ of university which, 
in the present circumstances seems to me to meet the educational requirements of 
Bengal. It is a univcTsity which has to do with both external and intemaB 
colleges, with colleges situatcid in the university town as well as outside. It is a 
university combining in itself both teaching and examining functions. Post-' 
graduate studios have recently bc(m taken by the University into its own. 
hands, with the result that excepting a few colleges in Dacca and Patna 
(Patna colleges will henceforth form part of the new local university), all the* 
colleges in Bengal have been reduced to the ststus of first-grade and second-grade 
colleges—teaching respectively up to the B. A. and intormodiate standards. Thd 
University further contompIatc.s, wo arc told, the total differentiation between, 
the pas.s and honours courses of the degree examination. This appears to me to be 
a step in the right direction. For .so far as the pass students arc concerned, a 
certain uniformity in the standard of the outturn is the principal look-out of 
the University. Therefore, wdth regard to colleges, internal as well as exteiiial 
teaching up to the B. A. standard, the University would continue to exercise its 
present functions of supervision, oo-ordination, examination, and regulation of 
courses of studies. But the post-graduate studies will be carried on within the* 
University — and under its very eyes. And this is necessary and proper. For 
the University perpetuate.s itself mainly through its teachers and scholars of 
eminence — tlioso respectively who disseminate and conserve learning. And the-^ 
special preparation of such men should begin from the B. A. stage. The Dacca 
University Committee rightly remark.*; — “ The honours student should be regarded 
as different in kind and not in degree from the pass man. He should be a studenf 
ofsupci ior ability, capable of more advanced methods of study and desiring to* 
attain a high degree of proficiency in some branch of learning. His instruction^ 
should be on different linos from those appropriate for pass students.** It ii' 
in the case of such students that personal guidance of teachers of first rate ability^, 
and of rc^cognised standing in their subjects is imperatively needed. These mast); 
live in the true university atmosphere and the residential principle calls for; 
strict application in their ease. But, for students aspiring merely afto tb^ 
B. A. degree, the oollcgiatc atmo.spherc if sufficiently wholesome and eleyato^^ 
should suffice. The multiplication of such colleges in the difterent centres olr 
population is the need of the hour, rather than the multiplication of nniyer^ 
sides on a strictly residential basis. The University ought, therefore, to nqiAlGe 
it a point to allow scope and facility for the development of the 
characteristics — the individuality and variety of the colleges affiliated to it : 
Such colleges are to he organic wholes and within their limits complete. CoUegeii^' 
with well-marked individual aims and traditions are, however, rare at 
The Sanskrit College is one of this rare group, and the purpose of this institatiajit'^ 
v%z .9 a deeper Sanskritic culture; is incScat^ by its senior and junior sohbkinm|^ 
examinations. The interference of the Uniywsity should neyer oxteild^.M^ 
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defacing of such individual traits. Tho mind of tho student is more directly 
influenced by the college in which he prosecutes his studies than by the larger 
atmosphere of the University as a whole. Sufficient freedom should therefore be 
allowed by tho University to the colleges so that tho collegiate traditions might 
acquire life and attain development. It would not bo enough, however, to foster 
the growth or encourage the foundation of such colleges in the mufassal. The 
University ought also to see that they receive an adequate supply of students 
and thus help to relieve the serious congestion in tho colleges situated in the 
university town. And for this purpose the University ought to make rules to 
the effect that students in the mufaseal should in the first instance resort to 
colleges nearest to their native villages — e.g,y those located in their own districts. . 
Such a measure would facilitate the decentralisation in the work of the University 
which has become highly desirable at tho present time. 

(ii) The remuneration, work and status of profe^ssors in all tho oollogcs under the 
University should, as far as possible, be placed on a par . or standardised. The 
functions of supervision and co-ordination belonging to the University ought to 
be exercised to this end. Private proprietorship of colleges, overt or otherwise* 
should be checked, for a college run on a commercial basis has an unwholesome 
effect upon all its members, students as well as teachers. 


Tipple, E. F. 

(i) and (iii). The afl^liation of collegiate institutions, though not an ideal arrange- 
ment, has served a useful purpose in the process of educational expansion in 
England, and it marks a definite stage in such expansion. There does not 
appear to be any fundamental reason w'hy it should not do tlie same in India, 
provided that proper safeguards are taken to ensure that the affiliation in question 
is a real as distinct from a merely nominal relationship. 

To ensure this the professorial staffs of the affiliated colleges should be members of 
the senate of the affiliating university. The faculties and boards of studies should be 
drawn from such teaching members of the senate. 


Ttjbnee, F. C. 

(i) I consider that the present University of Calcutta should be divided into two uni- 
versities, a University of Calcutta comprising only colleges situated in Calcutta 
and a University of Bengal comprising all colleges other than those situated in 
Calcutta or belonging to Dacca University, in the Presidency of Bengal and in 
Assam. In all administrative matters the two universities should be entirely 
independent but it would be necessary to correlate the syllabuses and examina- 
tions so that transfer from one university to the other could be easily arranged* 

(ii) This can not be done entirely satisfactorily oxcojit by improving tho inspecting 

arrangements of tho University and by eliminating from the university exeou* 
live all but a small minority of those who have no experience of the working of 
arts colleges. 

(iii) I do not think that at present anything can bo done in tho directions indicated* 

(iv) (a) I should favour this as I have indicated under (i) above. 


Vachaspati, Sm Eaittha. 

■ ■ . .. 

(i) (a) The relation between the University and the colleges situated in the univecV 'j V 
sity town ought to he more intimate and real and should be of mutual nui^ vk 
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rial assistance to each other. The principals as well as senior professors of" v 
such colleges should have some voice in university affairs. 

(b) The principals of colleges in the muf assal should be members of the Senate so 
that they may be consulted on important occasions. 

(ii) Before affiliating any college, the University authorities should be assured that 
the institution is well equipped with a decent library, a laboratory and a 
reserve fund, and that it has engaged a sufficient number of efficient teaches 
competent to teach up to the standard for which affiliation is prayed for. 

(iii) It is neither desirable nor possible under the present circumstances to grant to col- 

leges any freedom in the design of their courses or in the conduct of the exami- 
nations of tlfeir students for university degrees. 

(iv) Yes : such an organisation is practicable. In that case the centralised teaching 

university should exercise the i^owers of a federal university in respect of 
colleges not incorporated in the same. 

I would favour the maintenance, as far as possible, of the existing system as 
regards the control of studies and examinations of such colleges. 





ViDYABHUSAN, RaJENDRANATH. 

(i) (a) The relation between the University and colleges ought to be more inti- 

mate and real. The principal of each college in the university town as .well 
as the senior professor should bo a member of the executive body of the 
University. 

(6) The principals of colleges in the mofussil should bo members of the Senate 
and they should be consulted on each important occasion. 

(ii) It is necessary that, for efficient teaching, there should be one professor for every 

20 students ; a reserve fund should be sot apart to meet demands in extraordinary 
cases ; frequent inspection by university authorities is also necessary. 

(iii) It is not possible unless special subjects are taught in particular colleges. 

(iv) Yes, the organisation is possible ; this university shall exercise the powers of a 

federal university in respect of colleges not incorporated in the centralised 
teaching university. 

(a) Yes, the controlling body should be composed of members recruited from 
both the centralised university and the colleges not incorporated in it. 


Wabeed, Shams-iil-Ulama Abu Nasr. * 

a 

(i) {a) The colleges in the uniYersity town should be assimilated forming a teaching 
and residential univorsitv of the mono-college type. The University should 
bo located in some aceossihle site in the suburbs, far from the distractions 
of the town. 

(6) The above type of university should have no relation with colleges situated 
ill other centres of population, but two controlling bodies (one at Dacca to 
serve Eastern Bengal and one at Calcutta to serve Western Bengal) should 
be created to regulate the studies and examinations of such colleges. On 
each of these bodies, the staffs of the local universities and the mufassal colleges 
concerned and qualified Muhammadans should be adequately represenhki* 

(ii) There should be two inspectors of colleges attached to each body (one being a Muham- 
madan and the other a Hindu), to see that each college is adequatdy staffed 
and adequately maintained, otherwise it will not be allowed to send up candi-",' 
dates for the examinations. ' 
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: (iii) In the residential and teaching universities of the above-mentioned type complete 
freedom should bo given to the teachers of every subject in the design of the 
"" course of studies and in the conduct of the examinations. In fact, the Board 
of Studies in any subject will be composed of the teachers of that subject* 

In the mufassal colleges, where men of ability and character and recognised stand- 
ing in their subjects are available some freedom in the design of the courses and 
in the conduct of the examinations should bo given ; but in every case the subjects 
and not the books should be definitely laid down. 

i(iv) I am in favour of the creation of a new controlling body on the linos indicated 
above to regulate the studios and examinations of the colleges not incorporated 
in the centralised university. The centralised university should bo free to 
direct its whole attention to its own development. ( If, however, any of the two 
other methods bo selected to deal with these colleges, I would strongly propose 
that the Calcutta University should deal with the West Bengal colleges and the 
Dacca University with the colleges in East Bengal. That is the only way . to 
•divide work, to relievo congestion and give satisfaction to the Muhammadans 
of Eastern Bengal. It would be too heavy a burden, oven upon any examining 
niniversity, not to speak of a centralised university, to deal single-handed with so 
many colleges lying outside.) 


Wathen, 6. A. 

I question whether the system in the Punjab with a loose connection between the 
University and the college is wise or effective. Wo talk glibly of inter-college lectures in 
Lahore, but whore every single college is under-staffed it is doubtful whether it is possible 
to give smaller classes of advanced students to more eminent teachers without the ordi- 
:nary students, w'ho must bo in a huge majority, suffering. I favour having far more and far 
/smaller universities. Let the universities have freedom in designing the courses. 
Where there are several universities in a province it would be easy to arrange for a com- 
bination of external and internal examiners. Xo doubt some colleges if converted into 
universities would give very cheap degrees, but they would in their own interests bo 
kept up to a certain level of efficiency by a desire to preserve the market value of their 
•degrees. ^ 

In the Punjab we could have such small universities at the larger centres of population, 
Lahore, Delhi, Amritsar, Rawalpindi, Peshawar and Sialkot. 

Webb, The Hon’ble Mr. C. M. 

I have not sufficient technical knowledge to be able to state the relations that 
should exist between a university and its colleges. 1 should de{)recato the existence of 
affiliated colleges at a long distance from the university town. I^oximity is an essential 
of true affiliation. It may sometimes be necessary for practical reasons to permit affili- 
ation at a distance, but permission for such affiliation should be most grudgingly and 
epaiingly given. 

Itris difficult to generalise as to the relations between the University and its collies. 
The Umversity should have sufficient authority to be able to insist that the teaching and 
discipline of each college is of the highest possible quality. The exercise of such authority 
would depend on the degree of efficiency attained by each college. Efficiency might be 
eeoured and rewarded by granting some measure of freedom in the design of the courses 
ef study and in the conduct of examinations for university degrees, to such colleges as 
inight attain prescribed standards in the quality of their teaching staffs. The University 
; M^gulations should be sufficiently elastic to permit of variation in the degree of control 
uikesBised by the University, and in the degree of freedom permitted, according to the 
'^fteadMcd of efficiency attained. 
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(iii) l.would allow the professors in charge of the honours courses almost oomplete^ v 
freedom in the design of their courses and under proper safeguards in the oonduot *^^ 
of the examinations of theii* own students. I do not think that this oonld safely v 
be done in the case of the pass course under existing conditions. 


Williams, Rev. Garfield. 

(See chapter V of the report printed in volume VII particularly pages 469—476 ) 

(i) (a) The University by moans of a departmental organisation should through the- 
faculties have /jomplete control over all tho teaching in the University. This 
implies that it must satisfy itself concerning the adequacy of everybody and , 
everything (e.g., instructional staff, buildings, equipment, libraries), used for* 
teaching purposes. But this does not mean that it will control the colleges.. 
For a coUege is very much more than the teaching that goes on in US' 
precincts. University professors (chief, assistant and associate) will controli 
the work of the various faculties, but several of the assistant and asdooiate 
university professors should bo residents in, and actually connected with, the* 
life of individual colleges, and over this college life the University will have* 
no direct control, except in so far as the manner of its life may affect the 
teaching work. fSuch teaching as will bo undertaken actually in a college for 
the particular students of that college should bo largely of a tutorial kind,, 
but even college tutors will be in some measure subordinate to the professara- 
of the faculty of w^hich they form a part. University lectures may ba 
delivered in a college building if necessary, but they should bo open to all 
students of tho University, and not merely to the students of that particular 
college. 

The status and popularity of a college under the system that I propose, and which is 
outlined in greater detail in tho report in volume VII would be dependent very largelyr 
on the following factors: — 

(A) The actual social, athlotic and academic life developed within its w'alls. 

(B) Tho relations existing between the professors and tutors who live within its wallsh 

and tho students whoso Alma Mater it is. 

* (C) Tho efficiency of its tutorial staff. 

(D) Its reputation for scholarship. 

(£) Its hostel accommodation and the efficiency of its wardens. 

(F) Any other activities it might have created for the help of its students either in* 
rcs^ioct of work or play or tho ordinary comforts of life. 

The university “ Court ” or “ Board of Control ” would have no power whatever over;: 
the college apart from its insistence on the rules made in respect of affiliation. 

Tho academic council would have considerable control over the college on its aoa^, 
demic side, but the principal of tho college would be ex-officio a member of the acad^ni#^ 
council and, if tho college were worth anything at all, many others of its members would bo^"^; 
on this council, so that oven this control seems more rigid on paper than it would ifetual- i - 
ly be in practice and in any case the decision as to which courses a student should adey^ " 
and which lectures he should attend would be made by the college authorities. 

(6) The University should have no relations with any college outside Calcutta. 

(ii) If by •• adequately staffed ” is meant “ adequately staffed in every branch of tho-'" 
subject in which tho degree is taken,” the answer is that this end cannot 
ensured. > 

Indeed this is one of the chief reasons for the substitution for the present systW 
the departmental system. Under this latter each department will loolqiifti^ 
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own interests in each college, and will 'not accept insufficiently-qualified 
tutors or equipment which does not meet its needs. 

(iii) I am opposed to such freedom being given to colleges. I think university depart- 

ments should be given a largo measure of freedom. 

(iv) (a) This is the only possibility and it is only possible if the new kind of control be- 

State control. 

(6) and (c) Certainly not. . 


Zacharxah, K. 

I should like to be allowed to answer the different parts of this question togetfier. 

If I wore allowed to shatter the present sorry scheme of the University to bits, I should' 
re-mould it something after the following fashion: — 

(A) Primary achoch, 

(B) Middle schools. * ' 

(C) High schools. Minimum ago 15 or IG. At the end of this stage, there would be 

an examination more or less equal in standard to the present Matriculation*. 
This might bo called the “ School Preliminary. ” 

(D) Successful candidates would enter any one of the following institutions 

(1) Intermediate schools for such students as intend to proceed to the University 
later. An intermediate school will give a two years* course, roughly corres- 
ponding to the present I. A. and I. Sc., and at the end there would be am 
examination, which might bo called the “ School Final, ’* qualifying for 
entrance to the University. The intermediate school represents the last 
stage of school education and there should bo ono of those at least in every 
district ; Calcutta would have several. 

(2) Normal and elementary teachers' training schools. 

(3) PcJmoIs teaching commercial and technical subjects and agriculture. Some 
general education is necessary for students in these schools, and so the- 
“ school preliminary ” will alone qualify for admission. Instruction suclii 
as they will impart is of the utmost importance both in the economio 
development of the country and in diverting such students as liavo no capacity 
for a university education from the intermediate school classes. At present, 
teaching is terribly hampered by the presence in colleges of a certain number 
of students who should not be there. A university is doing harm instead 
of good “ if it helps those who have no special bent for learned pursuits to 
acquire, with heavy labour and much assistance, just as much as may enable- 

them to pass muster It is making itself into a machine for multiply. 

ing inferior products and for stamping them with an ancient and honourable 
hall-mark. *’ Doubtless, such youths have other talents, and no educational 

• system is satisfactory which does not help them to discover the bent of 
their genius and then provide opportunities for its development and exercise.. ' 

I do not think that simply to “ plough ” more students is to improve the Uni^ 
versity. On the other band, in a perfect and complete educational system 
no one will fail ; because there will be a vast variety of institutions, and eacb 
man will find his true pl'^e and vocation. It may bo necessary to say to some- 
students, “ the University is not the place for you ; ’* but it is not enough 
There is a responsibility immediately laid on society to find a suitable an^ 
honourable place for them. I believe that the establishment of schools of the 
sort mentioned in (2) and (3) is the key to many problems. 

But it is probable that a great many students will bo unwilling, at such an early 
stage as the school preliminary, to abandon the fascinating prospect of a 
mfiversity career and to betake themselves to more practical studies. For 
this reason, it may be desirable so to arrange the courses of study that the ^ 
student, while he obtains some training in oommeroial and techni^ft|> V 
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subjects or pedagogy, will, at the same time, receive a sound general edu- 
cation. So that when he passes out of an intermediate school he may be 
equally fitted cither to go on to the college or to divert himself to technical 
studies. Some disability, enhanced fees for instance, may be imposed on 
those who take only a low class in the school final so as to discourage them, to 
some extent, from proceeding to an arts college. 

(E) From the intermediate school successful students will go up to a university 
college. In it, there will be two alternative courses. 

(1) A pass (ioursc, extending over two yeiirs, and qualifying for the B.A. degree. 

(2) An honours course of three years, qualifying for the B. A. honours or M.A. 

degree. 

Of course there would bo B. Sc. degrees as well. The University will include 
besides arts and science, colleges, medical, law, training and engineering 
colleges. But no student would be allowed to take an arts course along 
with a course in one of these latter professional colleges. 

:{F) Finally, any student who has taken liis degree, and wishes to do Research, vriA 
work under the guidance of the Regius professor in the subject and his assist- 
ants. If there is an excessive number of intending researchers, selection may 
have to be made ; but if a decent quality of work bo insisted on, I do not 
think there will bo many. Any one who has done research work of adequate 
quality may be allowed to supplicate for the B.Litt., or B.Sc., Ph.!). or l3.Sc.» 
as the case may be. Real rt^search work is an essential part of the work of any 
self-respecting university, but it is worth while rcunombering that research 
should bo done not only by advanced students, but by the teachers. I do not 
think such a consummation is best attained or attainalde under the new post- 
graduate scheme. The prosemt M.A. is by no stretch of the imagination 
research work ; although it is “ post-graduate,” whatever that ugly word 
may moan. 

In Bengal, I should have three universities ; — 

(1) Dacca Vniwrsily, When other provincial centres become important enough, 

they may have similar universities of their own. 

(2) Bengal University, much on existing lines and including all the colleges in the 

province, witli the excerption of those in Calcutta and Dacca. In it, no close 
co-oi)eration of colleges is i)os.siblc for kreturing, and the University can only 
be an examining, regulating, inspecting and controlling body. Perhaps, it 
might be possible as in Madras to havo a few university professors who will 
travel round and give courses of lectures in the different colleges, and sugges- 
tion and help generally. 

(3) Cakutta University, consisting of all the colleges in Calcutta. 

Sketch of the government of Calcutta University. — The general administrative 
business would be (joiuiuctcd by a eouncil w’ith the help of a smaller executive ODm- 
anittoe elected by it from its members. The couikuI would be composed of certain of 
the heads of eollcrgtrs. Some representatives of the professorial and lecturing staff, 
"the Director of Public Instruction and a few other otiieials nominated by Government 
and certain others, elected or appointed in some other .w'ay, c.g., co-opted by the council 
or elected by the registered gi'adiiates. 

The academic business of the University would be in the hands of the Senate, con- 
-.sisting almost exclusively of the heads of colleges, university professors and lecturers.' 
The Senate would have an exoeutive body, the Syndicate. All the lecturers and profesk 
'sors, and they alone, in any particular subject will form the faculty which will decide 
4ill purely departmental liiatters. 

In certain specified circumstances there would bo a right of appeal from the Sena^ 
.and Council to a universities’ commission appointed by Government and composed 
q^ersous who possess the requisite export knowledge and who may be expected to adja^<^ 
i^te impartially on questions involving religious or political prejudices, . ^ 
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Something more needs to be said as to the relation of the colleges to the Uniyersity 
under this scheme. The following points may be noted : — 

(1) In each subject there will bo one or two professors and a few readers who are^ 

appointed by the Council on the recommendation of the Senate. They will be* 
whole-time university officers, paid by the University and not attached to any 
college. They will guide research and generally inspire and supervise all tho 
work of their departments. 

(2) But the bulk of the lecturing will be done by the university lecturers who will, 

in every case, be members of the staff of some college. Any college lecturer 
may be recognised as a university lecturer by the Senate, which will then pay a 
part of his salary. He will bo a member of tho faculty, but may do college^ 
tutorial or lecturing work as well. The honours lectures will bo arranged by 
the Faculty and may be hold in a central place or in the different colleges : but 
they will be open to all students. 

(3) Subject to general university regulations, the college will have complete control 

over its students. It will decide f9r itself what students to admit, and how 
many (below any maximum number that may bo prescribed) ; it may frame its- 
own rules for internal discipline. The colh go tutor will settle what university 
lectures his students should attend ; tutorials will be taken in the college and by 
members of tho college staff. I hold the internal indopendenco of the college as 
the very basis of any scheme of reorganisation. 

( 4 ) The tutors may also bo university lecturers and should, in any case, bo men of 

ability and, if possible, experience. Tutorials should be regarded as a very 

' essential part of the students* work and not as a tiresome accessory to lectures 
dragged in by tho ears for tho sake of the name, as is more or loss tho case with the 
“ post-graduate ” tutorials now. Tho number of tutors in a college should 
determine tho number of students. I should suggest that no more than forty 
students to a tutor should be allowed in any subject. Tho college should 
be allowed to admit honours students only in those subjcc^ts of which it has- 
university lecturers on its staff. The Senate, on its side, will aim at enlarging 
tho number of university lecturers as much as possible, taking care, howovor,. 
to maintain a docent standard. 

(6) Fees will be collected by tho college, but each college will pay to tho University 
a sum proportionate to the number of honours students it has. Tho Univer- 
sity in turn will pay part of tho salary of any university lectunrs on tho oollego 
staff. If the colleges are to be autonomous, their control of tho purse is abso- 
lutely vital. 

(6) The Senate may be entrusted with the right of nominating one or two members 

to the governing bodies of tho colleges ; but these mombcTs will bo present and 
vote only when purely educational matters are discussed. They may prove 
a useful instrument for co-ordinating university and college activities and 
Ideals. 

(7) Finally, tho University will have the right to inspect the colleges once a year 

or whenever affiliation in a new subject is desired. On the adverse report of aa 
inspector, the University may, as an extreme measure and after proper oppor- 
tunity for explanations, disaffiliate a college in any particular subject. 

I should like to explain and justify some features of this scheme at greater 
• length. 

(8) The lovers of a unitary university may feel reluctant to leave as much independ* 

ence to tho colleges as is hero demanded. But even if ** unitarinoss ** is the ideal 
for a new university, where there arc colleges already in existence, it seems 
nothing less than a temptation of Providence to root them out in order to* 
provide room for a risky experiment. It’s like a man staking all on one throw 
of the dice, putting all his money in one bank. In Calcutta, we have colleges 
each with some traditions of its own, a distinct physiognomy and ideals,, 
although they are too often inrdequate or imperfectly attained. To destroy 
; ^ these traditions and this local life, to reduce aU these colleges to colc^rlieii# 
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lia’Is of residonco in order to coueontrate authority in a body, which so far as it 
already exists has shown no (jxtraordinary cfiieioncjy and revealed no very wonder- 
ful ideal is simply to court disaster. If the colleges are to survive at all, they 
should have the entire guidance of their students. Lectures let the University 
arranges — they matter comparatively little, although they loom so largo in the life 
of the Calcutta student, j3ut the University cannot undertake that personal 
contact and guidance which alone inspires a man to int dlcctual and moral 
earnestness. 

It may be objectcid to the Avholo scheme that real co-operation between colleges 
with dilTcnjiit ideals and standards is impossible. Ilut regulations like those 
outlined above will briJig the colleges more into lino with each other and then 
co-oporcat ion will be ])orfectly easy. The more constant contact will help 
lliem to appreciate catdi other’s aims and methods and create a common tradi- 
tion. Almost anything is j>refcrable to absolute domination by the University . 

(•9) To take a sj)(5cific suggestion which has been much in the air, T do not see why the 
Presidency College should be accorded a preferential treatment which means its 
annihilation. There arc four institutions or classes of persons intorcsted in the 
co’logo and wo may consider the question from these different points of view; . 

(A) The sludenla. I believe it would bo true to say that nearly every student of 
the college would bo against its absorption by the University — and no 
wonder. To take a similar and weaker ease — -would Corpus men, present 
or old, be (exactly pleased if Christ Church took the college over ? The Presi- 
dency College has a century of history and traditions behind it and a 
past of acadeini } and athletic renown of which it is justly proud. It has 
long held a leading phioe among Calcutta colleges. Its students, in spite 
of many disadvantages, have, from the very fact of its traditions, a real 
cor])()ratc fcjcling, they have a very real pride in the college. And now to be 
told, “you arc too good to live” would naturally not delight them. 
Too often, in tlie discussions, this aspect, what the college as such means . 
to tlie students, has been overlooked. 

(B) The 'professors. It has been said that the inclusion of the staff of the college 

will mean a valuable accession of strength to the University. This, no 
doubt, is partly true, but, if the scheme sketched above is adopted, then 
there is no ground for a wholesale absorption of the college staff. If neces- 
sary, a few may be appointed university professors or readers, but the rest 
could remain on the college staff while the University would get the benefit 
of them as lectunTS, 'Fho mere strengthening of the uuivorsity staff is not 
going to w<jrk any miraculous change. Like Pharaoh’s lean and ill-favoured 
dream kino, the University might swallow any number of professors and no 
one bo able to tcsll the dilfereiieo. The same arguments apply to the labo- 
ratories, library and general equipment. 

(C) T'he (iovernmcnl. I am not in a position to say much on this point except 

tliat 1 do not sc(j what (lovornmont will gain, cither educationally or in any 
other way, by the transference. 

(U) The University. A university such as that suggested above can have very 
little reason for desiring to annex a college. Its .aim would be the 
development of strong colleges and vigorous ct)ll(ig 0 life ; and it would be 
strange if it started by killing a college, admittedly officiout. The existence 
t)f a Uoveriimeiit college, which will always maintain a decent standard, 
would be of the highest importance as something of a model and an 
iiicoi\tivc to other colleges under the proposed scheme when they will 
all co-operate more closely. 

(10) Finally I should like to elaborate a contention already made that a three years’ 
honours course should bo substituted for tho present four years* B. A. lind 
.M. A. A proposal like this has to bo considered in tho main on its educational 
worth. It is not enough to say that it is a “ western” feature; even if the 
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argument is serious, Madras has it and it is no more western ’* than the 
“post-graduate ” classes themselves. It is not enough to say that there are 
already two bodies of teachers in existonre, bocauso they may easily be 
amalgamated to the necessary extent. The following points are noteworthy. 

(A) By no test whieh applies equally to both can it be sliown that the Calcutta 

M.A. is better than the Madras B. A. honours. ( I speak only of arts 
subjects.) Take the syllabuses, or the results of the Finance examination or 
the results of the Oxford schools or Cambridge triposes. 

(B) The reason is that at present a year is oclucatioiiaJly wasted. The fervent 

preparation for the examination, for whieh three or four months* leave 
is granted to the students, means that at least half a year before each 
examination is devoted to pure revision and cram. Undi'r the proposed 
scheme, the student has two invaluable years free froni tlie terror of an 
imminent examination, years which he can use in real thought and wide 
reading. 

(C) The existence of two successive courses like the B. A. honours and M. A. 

makes it extremely ditticult to provhlo a satisfactory syllabus for each of 
them. I’hore is a considerable amount of du}>lieatiou and sometimes in 
order to avoid duplication curious theories are resorted to, as, p.r/., that 
the B. A. honours is an extensive study and the M. A. intensive. The 
practical result of following out this extraordinary jnccept is that during 
the B. A. course the student learns the whole of universal history in 
brief and little else ; that is, he wastes two years whicdi fill him with a 
disgust for history in order that ho might spend two other years profitably. 
Another amusing principle of differentiation that has been followed in the new 
syllabuses is that the B. A. honours subjects should have only one “ paper 
each and the M A. two. When a student has already studied some history 
for the matriculation and the T. A., I maintain that it is all but impossible to 
frame three properly graded syllabuses for the B. A. pass, honours and 
* M. A., one of which at least will not be a waste of time and intellectually 

retarding. 

{d) Examinations arc the nightmare of the student and anything which tends 
‘to diminish their number is so far admirable especially when it o«*n be 
, done without any loss of efficiency. 

(c) At present, both pass and honours B. A.’s can join tho M. A. classes, rhis 
implies first, that tlioie is no very real diffcrenco between pass and 
honours work — which is true to a large extent, secondly, that the lecturer 
can presume only a ])ass knowledge of tho subject in the students. 

The University of Calcutta, as planned above, could very wxdl bo fitted into tho present 
physical and material oiivironmcnt. The colleges could kec}) their ancient places (like 
Francis Thompson’s angels) and 3^et the schemo could be applied. But it would bo very 
much better if they could take wing and lly to the suburbs of Calculi a. There ought 
to be no great difficulty in selling or otherwise utilising tho present buildings. A large 
residential university centre in the suburbs, each college with its own hostcLs, playing 
grounds, lecture rooms, etc., and easy tram or train communication w'ith tho city, would 
bo altogether admirable. If, however, all the colleges refuse to migrate, the reluctant 
^pnes might be allowed to cstaldish some form of inter-collegiate co-operation for them- 
•selves ; tho rest w^oiild settle doAvn somewhere near Calcutta and form another univer- 
sity. 




QUESTION 6. 


What are the callings and professions which are necessary tor service to, and the advance* 
moot of, India and for which a high degree of training is required ? How far do the 
special needs and the traditions and characteristic powers of India differentiate her require* 
meats in these respects from those of other regions and notably from those of Great 
Britain P 

How far are these requirements met by the University, and how far should it be within 
the province of the University to meet them ? 


ANSWERS. 

Ahmed, Mauivi Kiiabiruddin. 

The following are the calling and profosrtions which I think arc necessary for service 
to, and the advancement of, India and for which a liigh degree of training is ro(]uirod ; — 

{a) Teaching. 

(6) Law. 

(c) Medicine. 

(d) Engineering. 

(c) Agriculture. 

•(/) Commerce. 

(g) Manufacturing industry. 

(A) Marine. 

India being a vast country presents such a wide variety of characteristics and 
traditions that her needs include all the activities of a seir-eontained unit of the Empire 
The difference between India and other countries in tins n^speet is om*. of time. liidL 
wants to achieve now what other countries have already doncs and tliere api)oars to be 
no reason why she sliould not Hucce(;d. 

Those r(?quir(inients arc not at all met by the C.ilcutta IJniversity, except to a limited 
extent in the case of law, medicine/ teaching, and engiriot3ring. 1 think the Uiiivorsity 
ought to make adequate and satisfactory provision for necessary seientilie training and 
researches in those branches of study. 

AlYEIi, Sir P. S. SiVASWAMY. 

It is difficult to say wliicli callings and ]»rofessionM are specially necessary for the 
advancement of India. There is no calling or profession whicJi it is not desirable to bring 
into existence or to encourage in this country. It jnay perhaps he said that a high 
degree of training in agriculture is more necessary than any other subject, but India 
declines to accept the view that agriculture is to bo her main occuj ation tor all time and 
is anxious to become an industrial, manufacturing, and commercial country. In this 
view there is hardly any calling for wdiich it can he said that training is not required in 
this country. Medicine, engineering in nearly all hranches, eliomical industries, and 
commerce may all he said to be equally necessary. The need for mining and metallurgy 
•would depend upon the geological data relating to the Pnjsidency In all these callings 
it should be the aim of the University to offer the highest course of tJieoretical instruc- 
tion available, and this sliould be followed by a course of practical training. 

Ali, The Hon’ble Mr. Altaf. 

The function of the University should be to impart general knowledge. Training 
lor different professions and various callings should be beyond the scope of the 
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An, iSaiyad Muhsin— Alt, Nawab Nasirul Mamalek, Mibza Shttjaat, ICban 
Bahadur'— Archbold, W. A. J.— Association of University Women in India, 
Calcutta Branoh. ^ 


Ali, Saiyad Muhsin. 

(a) Commerce, industry, and mining, engineering and technical, medical, art, law, agri- 
culture, and religion or divinity. 

(h) Commerce, industry, engineering, medicine, and agriculture are specially required 
for India. 

(c) The University has practically done very little in respect of the branches of know- 
ledge mentioned in (6). 


Ali, Nawab Nasirul Mamalek, Mirza Siiujaat, Khan Bahadur. 

Technical, industrial, commercial, and scientific. 


Archbold, W. A. J. 


What are ohieOy needed in India just now are pioneers in commerce, industry, and 
in some of the professions. How to secure and to train the right kind of men for such 
onerous ^losition.s is a problem in every country, mucli more so in a country wliere capital 
is largely used for money-lending and where tlio 0 })portunitics for training are so few. 
We arc gradually seeing that to send a young Indians to Ja])an or the United States 
will not settle tl)e question, and, at all events, tho difficulty is being at last recognised 
and the matter studied with some care. 

I^crsonally, I think that wliat wo vaguely call “ character is at the root of the matter, 
and I need liardly say that tlio University alone cannot bo rosj)onsihlo for providing a 
man with the qualities, and with tho noocssixry freedom of thought and action, which 
arc essential to success, '^rho homo, tho school, and the community have to do their 
part as w(‘ll and this is w ell recognised by thoughtful Indians as the constant talk of 
** social reform ” will illuslratc. 

But the University can do more than it docs. It can give a man a sound basis for a 
professional career and it can encourage the notion that business ofTors a useful and honour- 
able opening to a young man. More than that, it can, on the one hand, make him fitter 
for hfo by the educative effect of its courses of study and, on the other, it can by the 
facilities it offers of healiliy, active, and generous intercourse give him manliness and self- 
roliancc. fl ho idea of study as a preparation for life is still now hero except in the 
sense of those w ho begin a remark with “ when 1 had finished my education ? ” 

When preparation is given, w hich may he useful to a man in iiis professional or busi- 
ness career, care must bo taken tliat specialisation does not begin too early. There must 
be wudo interests and *‘ tho life of the mind”, otherwise tlierc is no true education. And 
tho University must never l)o allow' od to become a technical school ; it will never be a 
good one in any case. 


Association of University Women in India, Calcutta Branch. 

Speaking in rt'gard to the needs of w omen, w'o would submit that the callings and 
professions w hich arc ncce.ssary for service to, and the advancement of, India at tho pre- 
sent moment are those of ; — 

(а) Doctors. 

(б) Health officers, and experts in child welfare and mothorcraft. 

(c) Teachers. 

All these being of so high a standard of character, education, and culture we will not 
despiso the opportunity of finding a remedy for the elemental needs at present ezistinff 
in India. ^ 
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Bagcui, Dr. Haredas. 


Bagchi, Dr. Haridas. 

A profession that stands high in the needs of tlie country, and one that required 
the influx of some of the best intellects of the land for its progressive advancementi 
Is the medical profession. 

As matters stand at present this profession is actually not attracting the brilliant 
students of the University to it. 

The reasons for this appear to me, a layman on the subject, to be as follows : — 

(a) The first consideration that dissuades a first class M.Sc. in chemistry, physics, 

or some other sister-subject from joining the medical lino is the pecuniary 
question. The desire for doing so is often present in the student, but is, 
in most cases, undone by the cry of his poor family for money. A profes- 
sorship would at once gain for him a monthly salary of Us. 150 — 200. To 
reject this, anti bear further expenditure on medical study, may not be 
possible on account of the financial condition of his family. 

(b) The other consideration is the long course of training required in the medical 

line with its associated hardships. 

These difficulties may, to a certain extent, be obviated by the following plans : — 

(i) To meet the financial difficulty : — 

(A) The University jubilee pro-graduate scholarship and other similar scholar- 

ships should be made tenable at the Medical College if scholars join 
there. 

(B) If possible, some scliolarships 'may bo introduced which a brilliant science 

student would get if ho chooses to join the medical lino. One scholarship 
may be given every year, so that the class of each year of the Medical College 
will include one such scholar. As these students will complete their train- 
ing in five years five such scholarships will have to bo borne by the 
University (or Government) at any particulnr time. 

The amount of the scholarship should be reasonable, not less than Rs. 50 a month. 
[If so much is not possible anything in this way will bo productive of good.] 
j(ii) To simplify the course of training ; — 

(A) Under the existing regulations of the University the following subjects in the 

medical curriculum can bo studied in the general line : — 

(1) Physics. 

(2) Chemistry (both inorganic and organic). 

(3) Botany. 

(4) Zoology. 

(5) Physiology. 

The present rules of the medical line exempt a student from examination in 
physics, inorganic cliemistry, botany, or zoology if ho has passed the B.Sc. 
examination in any of these subjects; and only a partial exemption from 
examination is given if he has passed the I.Sc. examination in any of these 
subjects. 

Such a rule is cordial. But it is to bo seen that those subjects are prescribed for 
the preliminary scientific M.B. examination. This rule is not extended to 
two other subjects in the medical curriculum which can also bo studied in 
the general line, viz., physiology and organic chemistry. 

These constitute two out of the four subjects for the first M.B. examination. 

I do not know why this difference has been made. If it be that the training in 
the general line in these two subjects is below the standard of the medical 
curriculum, cannot the two standards be equalised? 

(B) The combinations of the scientific subjects allowed in the general line from 

the I.Sc. upwards should be so adjusted that, in pursuing a course of study 
up to the M.Sc. standard, the student (if he so desires) may have an oppor- 
tunity of finishing all of the six subjects mentioned above in the general 
line (studying some of them, up to the I.Sc. standard, a few up to ihe B.So. 
standard, and one up to the M.Sc. standard). 

2a2 
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Banerjea, J. R. 

Law, medicine, engineering (civil, mechanical, mining, electrical), agriculture, 
commerce, and technology. 

No doubt, the people of this land have been wedded for a long time to the idea of taking 
degrees like those existing at present. But a change is coming over the minds of the 
people. They find that as avenues to employiiuint a knowledge of agriculture, commerce, 
and technology is necessary, for otherwise many young men will be left unemployed. 
Further, Bengal is <*ui agricultural country. To develop the resources of this land, and to 
meet the special needs of India at the present time, agriculture, commerce, and technology 
should bo taught, and the standard of training should be high. 

The University grants degrees in law, medicine, and engineering. Degrees in agri- 
culture and commerce should be instituted, and diplomas for proficiency in technology 
should be granted, for without such degrees or diplomas students of this country are not 
likely to be attracted to the study of those subjects. There ought to be also arrange- 
ments for teaching mechanical, Ttiining, and electrical engineering for the purpose of 
degree examinations. 


Banerjea, Dr. Pramathanath. 

A high dogroo of training is required for the professions and callings connected 
with engineering in its various branche.s, such as nuKdianioal, electrical, civil, and mining, 
scientific agriculture, the manufacturing industries, trade*, commoice, and medicine, 
India is a vast country, and she jwssesses an abundance of natural resources. At the 
present moment the industries of India are suffering from neglect, witli the result that she 
is mainly an agricultural country as distinguished from (Jrcat Britain which is a 
manufacturing country. But the industrial potcmtialities of India jatc immense, and it is 
urgently luxiossary to take pro})or and adt^quato steps for the development of her natural 
resources. 

Those requirements are now hardly im?t by the University at all, but it ought cer- 
tainly to bo within the province of the University to meet them to a considerable extent 
as is done by the modern universities of Europe and America, 


Banerjee, Gauranganath. 

I think that the following j)ro[essious and eallings are necessary for service to, and 
the advancement of, India and for which a high degree of training is required ; — 

{a) Law. 

(6) Medicine. 

(c) Engineering. 

(d) Education. 

For these four professions the University of Calcutta provides more or less adequate 
training, but 1 think liiglicr scientific training in consonance with tlie growing needs of 
the country should he introduced. The University should, moreover, provide higher train- 
ing for the following professions and callings, which are not now included in its curricula, 
hut which are necessary for the advancement of India, tnz. : — 

(i) Military. 

(ii) Naval. 

(iii) Shipbuilding. 

(iv) Aeronautics. 

(v) Civics and ndministration. 

(vi) Cominorco and industry. 

India is eminently an agricultural country and her needs are, therefore, peculiarly 
different from those of Great Britain, which is mainly a manufacturing country. The 
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University should, therefore, concentrate its attention to the development and exploit- 
ation of India’s agricultural resources but, at the same time, should give an impetus to 
the manufacturhig industry, thereby consuming the raw protiucts as well. To facilitate 
this, the University slioiild impart practical instruction and formulate tiicorotical courses 
of study for scientific and intensive agriculture, for commerciiil, industrial, and techno- 
logical training, e.g., in leather, textile, iron, dyeing industry, etc. 


Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass. 


Agriculture, technology, corninerce, and Hindu medicine are the callings or profes- 
sions which, in addition to the ordinary learned professions— law, medicine, and engi- 
neering — are necessary ft)r servicci to, and the advancement of, India and for which a 
high degree of training is required. 

With the increasing keoimess in the struggle for cxisfcnce, and the increasing com- 
plexity of economic, social, and sanitary coiulitions, the equipment of theoretical and 
practical knowledge iiidispcnsiible for anyone to carry on successfully agricultural, 
technological, and commercial pursuits, or the practice of the Hindu system of medicine, 
is become BO large as to render regular acadoniie (raining in theory and practice abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Indian soils, Indian climatic conditions, and Indian economic and social environment 
render special training, suited to Indian conditions, necessary in the subjects mentioned. 

In one respect Indian traditions notably differentiate her needs from ( hose of Groat 
Britain and other European countries, and this is the caste prejudice against certain occu- 
pations. The caste system, which has done some goenJ, lias done tii is harm that, notwith- 
standing its relaxation at the present day, it*has created in the liiglier castes, with all 
their poverty, a prejudice against agricultural, k?chnoIogical, and even commercial, 
pursuits, which is so strong that it can be overcome only if the University takes in hand 
the training in those subjects, institutes degrees in them, and olfers to at iidenf.s the rank 
of graduates and undergraduates. The University has not yet taken in hand the 
teaching of any of these subjects, but it is necessary that it should do so. 

In regard to Hindu iiiedieiiie it should bo obvserved t hat, though according to 
some it is wrong as a system, it being based U}>on unproved theories, yet it has dis- 
covered remedies which liavc been effecting cures, and have stood the test of experience 
for centuries, and the active principles and modes of action of those remedies require 
investigation according to modern scientific methods ; and the study of that system 
should be encouraged by the University. 


Banerjee, Jaygotal. 

Agriculture, industries, commerce, trade, medicine, engineering, in all its branches 
^mechanical, mining, electrical, civil, military, etc.), (;ducation, the legal profession, 
the judicial and executive services are the principal ones. 

Agricultural improvements are of the utmost importance and arc most urgently 
needed if India is to be saved from the economic ruin that seems to threaten her, and the 
University has its responsibility in this matter. Next in importance and urgency is 
the industrial development of the country and her latent resources. This should be 
undertaken, however, by the people of the country to whom the best training should be 
given on a largo scale and in up-to-date methods to enable thorn to fjwjo successfully the 
economic struggle and foreign competition which are pi tying such havoc in the land by 
pure exploitation of the country’s possibilities to the disadvantage of the entire indi- 
genous population, which is practically reduced to helplessness and an impecunious 
condition 

Oommoroe and trade are a field from which the educated classes are almost entirely 
shut out for want not merely of capital, hut also of opportunities and adequate pre;. 
paratory training. Mere conferring of degrees and diplomas, though a move in the 
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right direction, will go only a little way towards the real solution of the problem, unless 
openings are created by making provision for apprenticeships and a thorough practical 
training in all the different departments of commercial activity (including banking)* 
This has been sinfully neglected far too long for ordinary methods and efforts to succeed 
in making any appreciable headway in regaining the ground lost, and the University with 
the aid of Government, and the commercial firms and men in the city heartily and 
effectively co-operating with the people, can alone make an honest effort to save the 
situation. India poss(\ssos ovem now a largo body of skilled labourers and artisans with 
a hereditary aptitude for certain industries and commercial enterprises to whom a more 
scientific training should at once bo given at State cost, carrying the secrets of success 
to village homos and rural centres by means of practical demonstrations and experiments, 
exhibitions, and fairs. J^von the masses possess sufficient intelligence and shrewdness 
to bo able to utilise the bcuiofits of improved methods of production, and the educated 
middle-class people are only too eager to-day to make tlic best use of new opportunities 
if they are once convinced that what is offered to them is not a more sham. India's 
unlimited latent resources in labour and raw materials form a distinct feature of which 
full advantage may be thus taken for her economic salvation without which the idea of 
a true inteUcctual and moral advancement is only a delusion. 

All these requirements are not at all met by the existing University, though they 
should be included within its scope. 

As regards the other items the University has been doing a good deal, yet the existing 
provision for medicine and engineering is deplorably far too short of the actual needs, 
and the University is rightly held responsible for what is considered a cul]>able negligence. 
Multiplication of medical schools and engineering colleges is a crying need and year after 
year a largo body of young men qualified and desirous of entering those have to bo sent 
away with the coiiscqiieiiee in the fornuir. ease that medical aid in places at a short dis- 
tance from towns or district hciulquartors is not available to a people stricken with 
malaria and a constant prey to the ravages of cholera, plague, and other terrible epidemics. 

• Possibly, the legal profession is overcrowded and may require a check. Women 
doctors and lawyers are, however, a distinct desideratum in jiarts of the country where 
the purfUih system prevails. 

The traditions of India favour the idea of making higher education (mily accessible 
to the middle-class pi'opb^ at a nominal co.st, education having boon given here to the 
higher castes free of charge by learned stdiolars^maintaiuod b\ State support. The ad- 
vantages ot highej" e.dueation were, never reserved here only for the rich and the scions 
of avistoeratie. iivmiUes. Inlelleetual cultunMvas seldom dissixuated from spiritual disci- 
pline and edueation never (mcouraged a materialistic tojukmey. Changed conditions 
require also tlu* extension ot the henetits of higher trainifig to th(^ neglected masses for 
whom vocat ional edueation \vili,ot (u)iirse, for the present, he of greater value than a 
purely eidtural one. 


Banerjee, Rili Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur. 

' Higher training tn engiiU'ering, me<lieiiie, agriculture, technology, commerce^ 
teaching, anil law is required. If ojiport unities are given, Indian youths would avail 
themselves of them, although they may seem backward in some of these subjects. 

The University has no adequate provision for engineering and medicine, and as 
regards other subjects there is no provision at all at present. The University should 
provide for these studies. 


Banerjee, Mukaly Dhar. 

^India is idealistic, liidiffeirint to practical needs and, therefore, far behind Great 
Britain in the knowledge of soionce and arts, that conduce to the material prosperity 
of a country. Poverty and want of the necessaries of life, and their consequence, 
famine and epidemics like malaria, plague, and cholera are depopulating India and 
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tuming villages onoo teeming with life into jungles. Scientific agriculture and farm- 
ing, irrigation, sanitary engineering, mass education, industries, and commerce are 
the professions specially necessary for her advancement. 

These requirements are hardly met by the training the University gives. The pro- 
vince of the University should bo so widened as to meet them. 

Banekjee, Sasi Sekhar. 

This is a question to which I am not able to give an exiiaiistivo answer. I may. 
however, be permitted to offer a few suggestions. 

The callings and professions which are necessary for service to, and the advancement 
of, India arc as follows : — 

(a) The learned professions. 

(b) Agriculture. 

(r) Mining. 

(d) Metallurgy. 

(e) The petroleum industry. 

(/) 'ranning. 

(gr) The organisation and management of busine.ss and industry and banking. 

(A) The textile industry. 

(i) Knginecring in all its branches. 

(b) As regards agriculture attention should bo paid, among others, to the improve- 

ment of the quality and quantity of tlie cx|K)rtablo articles, such as cotton, 
jute, rice, copra, wheat, preserved fruits. I am not aware what the Agricul- 
tural Colleges at Sabour and .Pusa have done so far as the turning out 
of practical agriculturists i*? coneoriuHl. What I airi aware of is that the 
stucieTits of tlic.so colleges take to other departments of service than to those 
of agriculture and farming. Unless the students have a practical training at 
colleges in the actual manijiulatioii of the phuigh and the sj)ade they will not 
go back to tlie .soil or take to fanning after they hsave (jolh^gc?. Moreover, 
I am not also aware what origijud work of a practical nature, . siicli as the 
inve.stigaliou as reganls wlieat ])ests and the discovery of a remedy for it, the 
investigation with a view to effecting the diminution of the size of fruit seeds, 
such as mango, etc., and the increase ot the pulp or the sweetness of it has 
been done. With a view to increasing the economical ul-ility of the depart- 
ment th(? University should take up or d('vc.*lopo such instit\itions and raise 
them to the niuversity grade. 

(c) Milling.— An atti’iiipt sliouhl be made for the devcIopmcr«t of industry with 

reference to the mineral resources of India and, in this conne.etion, provision 
should be made for the study of Chemical, mechanical, .and electrical engineer-* 
ing. The existing schools, and also those that may be started in future for 
the training of mine inanagers and pro.spectors, should bo raised to the uni- 
versity grade. 

(cl) Metalliirgv May be introduced in connection with certain industries, such as 
the iron and the steel industry. 

(e) The x>etrole m iedustry. — This department cannot be opened in Bengal. 

(/) TaniiM g.- -There are enough raw materials in the country. ¥or the develop- 
ment of this branch of industry higher training in the applied sciences is 
Dcce.ss,ary. 

(gr) The organ sation and maiingement of business arid iiulustry and banking. — A. 
degree with reference to commercial studies may be instituted with a view 
to prcpiiring responsible and efficient men. After that a thorough training 
in some big commercial concern, in the capacity of an assistant or an 
apprentice, may be provided for. 

I have mentioned above some of the callings and professions which Bengal requires. 
But as r^ards some of them 1 have doubts as to whether they will he sufficiently attract- 
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ive, if no cnujloyniciit w(‘ro »vaUu.blc. The Indian people, especially of the upper 
classes, have caste prejudices, and would not take to industries or trade which were not 
sanctioned by caste considerations. But these i)rejudices arc fast disappearing. What 
the Indian people now lack is initiative and proper guidance. The energy of young 
India requires proper direction. 

As regards the last part of the question I do not think F can add more than what I 
have already said in iny reply to question 3. 


Banerjee, Sudiiansukumar. 

Besides the provisioiis which the University has already made for a high degree 
of training agriculture should, without further delay, bo introduced into its cutri- 
cula. India is chiefly an agricultural country. Over and above this the vast forests and 
the mineral resourc(;s of India require that the .study of forestry, geology, mineralogy, and 
metallurgy should also be taken up by the University. Ai)i)licd chemistry, architect- 
ure, commerce and all kinds of civil and mechanical engineering should also be intro- 
duced in the University curricula. Special arrangements should be made, though not 
necessarily by the University, for the teaching of ship-building. 

The division of hibour which formed the basis of the caste system existing in India 
has peculiarly adapted particular classes of people for particular kintls of work. This 
should be kept in mind in building up new institutions throughout the country. For 
example, model agricjultural institutions should be opened, not in towns, nor in the vicinity 
of towns, but in important villages for the proper instruction of the agriculturists of 
Bengal. 8hip- building institutions should be oj)cncd in places like Chittagong and other 
sea-coast places, the peoples of which are well known for their maritime activity. 
Commercial and industrial institutions should be opened in places like Khagra, Dacca. 
Berhampur, Cuttack, etc., which are already well known for the industrial enterprise 
of their inhabitants. 


Banerjee, TTpendra Nath. 

It is a matter for general complaint that education has become most expensive now- 
a-days in eonseqiumcc of which many arc deprived of its advantages, and it is for this 
reason that men of the type of Professor Gokhale and others tried so much to induce 
Government to make eduealion free for the masses. Should not, therefore, the present 
rate of school and college fees be lowered so as to bring education within the easy reach 
or access of all ? But this ought on no account to be made at the expense of the teachers. 
There ought, therefore, to be a fresh revision of tlu^ scale of pay to attract the bc.st men 
to the Education Department. Is it not a matter for serious enquiry that in the case of 
some of the aided institutions, and especially in the case of miifassal private institutions, 
teachers are not generally allowed to draw the full pay entered in the school account books 
nor to draw it regularly in due time ? Arc not .such eoniplaiiits brought to the notice of 
the inspector’s otliec every now and then ? The authorities, therefore, should do their 
best to prevent this sad state of tilings. There ought to he a general and an executive 
committee, consisting of the educated members of the particular community residing at 
the locality where tlie school or college happens to be situated, to manage its general affairs, 
though it may belong to a single i)ro])rietor, or to a number of proprietors ; and it is for the 
stability of such institutions that neither they nor any of their successor or .sucessors should 
on any ac^count be allowed at any time to exercise absolute control over its fund, which 
is to be considered as something sacred or jiartaking the character of a Dehutter or MvU 
property. It is the inviolable duty of the authorities, therefore, to see that there is not 
the least drain upon the fund or the resources of an institution on any emergency, that 
it is not affected by any means except for jmrjjoses of the school or college to which it 
belongs, as, otherwise, the management may be made entirely liable for any loss or damage 
unnecessarily incurred by it. 
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The executive and the j.'oneral committee, and especially the secretary of the school 
or college and the president of the executive committee, should see that evenhanded 
justice is dealt to all of the teaching staff alike, and that they should have ample leisure 
to devote their energies to t lie interest of the institutions with which they are connected 


Banerji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pramada Charan. 

The principal callings and professions necessary for the advancement of this country 
are : — 

(a) Law. 

(h) IMedicine. 

(c) Engineering — including electrical engineering. 

{d) Agriculture. 

(c) Commerce and industry. 

(/) Teaching. 

Except as regards agriculture and commerce there is practically nothing to 
dilferentiate the requirements of this country from those of (Jlroat Britain. Inthcca^e 
of agriculture and commerce tho needs and methods of this country must necessarily 
be different and a di/Tcront system should be devised and adopted. The ]>resent uni- 
versities meet these requirements to a great extent, and T think it is within the province 
of tho universities to do so. 


Bardalot, N. C. 

We have had enough of theories already; we must now ]iavt> a higli degree of 
training in thos(? suhji'cts wliicli will practically help in the improvimiont of the 
economic conditions of India. Wo want exports in applied science, good mechanical 
engineers (with practical training), geologists (practical), agriculturists, first trained 
in the old mctliods and then in the new (sci<*nlific) stmlcnts who after studying 
economics should Ix' given opportunities to learn the principles of trade, etc., practi- 
cally. Most of all, Indian youths should he tauglifc banking in all its phases with a 
special eye to tho co-operative banking system. 

India is an agricultural country producing raw materials. hWcii that is .not done 
scientifically and on improved methods. All her raw materials go to foreign 
countries for manufacturing purposes and the finished products cotuo back l.'ere. 
There w^as a time when it was thought derogatory to be a hania or to s<dl shoes, wines, 
etc. But the struggle for existence, and the English notion that no person need 
be ashamed of an honest calling, whatever may bo his position, has dispcdled the idea 
of degradation to some extent. I tliink, therefore, that all our requirements can 
be met by training our young men here, and riovcrnmcnt and tlu^ W(;ll-to-(lo people, 
•should give them opportunities to apply their learning practically. 

Tho Calcutta University at pn'Sent does not meet tho above roquiremonts at all. 
It should l>o within its province t<) open up degrees in all tli(*se sulq'octs, with a 
.course of theoretical ti'niniiig, followed by a t.horougli course of praeli(*al training. In 
the Birmingham University “ brewing ” is also taught as a subject. Wliat then is 
the harm if the Calcutta University also takes up all those subjects which will con- 
duce to tlie economic welfare of the country? 


B.asu, P. 

Such callings and professions are medicine, law, engineering, industries, in- 
duE^ial organisation, commerce, agriculture, and journalism. With regard to tho 
first three there is no doubt that they are of great service to India and that they 
require special training. But with regard to the others there may bo some difference 
of opinion. As to industries it must be admitted that all the different branches 
^require some specialised knowledge, as well as some experience, to be learnt in the 
actual working of them. This branch has been, unfortunately, too long neglected in 
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India. All the great nations competing in the world's markets have devoted sfieclal 
attention to the arts of the various industries. Industrial development must accom- 
pany any economic improvement of India. The example of American agriculture is no 
argument that India should devote itself mainly to agriculture. American industrii^ 
are no less important than her agriculture. Her agriculture, moreover, is ever izii- " 
proving in its methods. In an old country like India agricultural development aloiie . 
cannot be looked upon as the only industry, especially when raw materials of manj^- 
of the industries are so abundant. Cotton, jute, coal, minerals, iron, etc., are found ^ 
in India in such quantities that they would be quite sufficient for very big industrial ; 
enterprises. But the technical knowledge is wanting. There is practically no 
arrangement at present for giving such knowledge to any person, unless he is pre- 
pared to undertake the risk and cost of an Eui'opean journey and a long stay there. 
The modern system^ of industrial works is to divide the various functions amonglBt 
different expert workers. India cannot at once expect to build up large factories in 
which all the complex processes can be so divided amongst experts. The attempt, 
therefore, on the part of individuals going abroad to learn the methods of any one 
industry has been to pick up as many branches, or sub-divisions, as is possible within 
BO short a stay there. Nor can they, on their return, find sufficient capital to start an 
industry. Not that capital is shy in India, as is so often said, but because an untried 
man cannot, in any country whatsoever, command that capital in the beginning. If 
any one industry is taken up and for the various branches, or for each of the cognate 
branches, one or more men should be sent to those countries where that industry 
flourishos specially, and if, on their return, an institution be started in India in Which 
they would give not only tlieoretical demonstration of what they have learnt abroad, but- ■ 
take up some work which will give, at the same time, some insight into the actual work* . 
ffig system of the different branches thus co-ordinated, then with much less expense an 
institution, profitable and instructive, can be opened in India, than could be possible 
with the help of theoretical experts vainly attempting to realise Indian conditions ' 
without having any experience of Western industrial methods. At the same time, 
industrial organ isiition ought to be taught. In India capital is not wanting if there 
is a good prospect of success. Industrial training oven is not the greatest hindrance; 
But^ industrial organisation is certainly wanting. The cause of failure of so many 
Indian enterprises is mainly due to want of business capacity. Not that it cannot be 
developed, but tliat the right persons are not brought in to conduct these institutions. 
BueVnoss methods and organisation cannot be learnt in India. Even European 
organisations in India cannot teach that. These are mainly the work of experts who 
came out to India and organised merely for their own private gain. They come, 
establish their organisation, and go away, leaving the routine work to be done by their 
representatives in India. Nor is it possible to get such experts to come out to Tnilift to 
give practical training to Indians. That would be too costly, since if they are really 
experts they expect to succeed in business and make more money than any public body 
in India can hope to offer them for their services as teachers. The best method seems, 
therefore, to send highly qualified Indians to study Western methods of organisation 
on the spot in Europe. It will be difficult to secure for them the confidence of 
big business firms, wiMunit which not much can be learnt. But this is not so difficult 
nor so costly as the other method of bringing any European experts to India would 
be. Training in industrial art and industrial organisation is thus the most essential 
ehing which will bo of very great service to India ; and for this a high degree of spei 
oialised knowledge, both practical and theoretical, is absolutely necessarv. But oven i ■ 
well-organised industry may not succeed if the best market to sell remains beyond 
the capacity of the organiser to discern. A commercial training would be indispeasoMy ■ ' 
necessary not only to put the finished product in the best market and thereby ensuio 
the growth and success of the enterprise, but it will, at the same time, secure raw -^ 
materials from the cheapest market and also facilitate dealings in futures ” whiioh^ r 
as . an art, affords an independent professional career in .America. Thus, f or 
the successful development of any industrial enterprise in India, as everywhere 
throe thinM are necessary, viz., industrial skill, organising capacity, and pomzhendaM 
tra^ng. These three^ things must go together. Since they react on ahibtli^^ 
it is impossible to attribute failure to any one unless the' others are working 
fully. ^Thus, the failures of industrial enterprises so far have been interpreted by 
and unthinking people as due to some inherited defect in the Mian 
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;a8 all economists know, the process of production cannot be said to be complete before 
the finished goods are placed in the hands of the consumers. For this, organisatian 
Imd commerce are as necessary as merely producing the thing. Unless, therefore, ^1 
Ihese three elements are successfully combined we cannot say whether the industrial 
deyelopment of India by Indians is possible or not. That test has not as yet been / 
applied and yet interested parties cry loudly that too much money has already been 
Vested in attempting to industrialise the dreamy Indians. 

As to agriculture it is more assuring to find that caro is being taken of thiSi 
But the graye defect of the Government system of establishing agricultural institutes 
for research work is that highly paid European experts in science are engaged who 
know nothing of Indian or European conditions of actual farming. The result is a- 
huge waste of money at Pusa and at Alaiiipur in Dacca. 1 ivcall an incident which 
happened a few years back in the Government Agricultural Research Institute at> 
Manipur in Dacca. It was related to mo at the time by one of the members on the 
staff there. Exceptionally good seeds of paddy w ere cultured in that farm and the Go- 
vernment notification was published broadcast intimating that they were available to- 
the public at a certain price. Certain advanced agriculturists ventured to take to •this 
innovation and got the new seeds, instead of what they possessed themselves, for 
purposes of sowing. It was discovered when the crops failed that those special seeds sb' 
carefully cultured at Govermnent expense had not any germinating capacity whatsoever ;• 
they were dead seeds. After this, if those advanced agriculturists and others who 
know them look upon these Government farms as expensive luxuries fattening the- 
staff without any benefit to the cause of Indian agriculture, nobody, we presume, 
can blame them for the opinion. It requires to bo assured that proper persons with 
real practical experience have been brought over. If that is not available qualified^ 
Indians may be sent out to learn the processes of a really good farm or farms andr 
on their arrival, be engaged as teachers. Then, again, there is no effort to make 
these, methods popular with the conservative Indian agriculturists. The groat majority 
of the latter is not educated and any agricultural journal conducted in English 
would fail to achieve that. Propagandist work of some sort must bo substituted. 

Journalism is the last item. Journalism creates and organises public opinion. 
For this a very high special qualification is necessary. Not only should a joumalist- 
possess general information derived from a wide study, but he must possess, at the 
same time, that method in his arrangement of things, combined with an honesty of 
purpose. It is nowadays the work of an expert, even as advertisement is in businesB, 
Neglect of this has led to the pernicious political developments of the last few years- 
if cause has been rightly attributed to it by Government. In any case, whatever., 
connection these events may have to do with it, to that exent defective journalism 
does exist. Moreover, according to the finding of the enquiry committee over the 
assault of a professor of the Presidency College, Calcutta, the press was unanimously 
declared as a perverse engine inciting students to such misconduct. In England* 
there are institutions where special training is given in this line, which may profit- 
ably be introduced in India. The evils of a bad press are as pernicious as those of 
no press; and it is only meet and proper that the attention of people should bo 
directed to this. 

Of the above callings and professions serviceable to India and requiring, at the 
same time, high training, the University at present undertakes to give training in law, 
engineering, and medicine. The training in law is too theoretical, and the system of 
moot courts should bo further developed to initiate the students into the actualities 
of a lawyer’s life. Medical training is divorced completely from any training in the 
indigenous system or Indian conditions. It may be profitable to introduce 9onie of 
these topics into the course of studies for medicine. 

It is very difficult to say whether the present University should undertake all the 
above branches of training. But the University is certainly the best and the most 
efficient of existing public bodies which can undertake them. Those departments 
wbibh are conducted by Government, agricultural institutes, commercial insti- 
iotes, etc., have signally failed so far to give any beneficial results. With regard to- 
&eir being under the University the objections are that they are too numerous for 
the TTniversity and that the University cannot possibly be supposed to command 
poetical knowledge about them. The first objection can be answered by the 

fhe Universi< 7 , t.e., the Senate, does not act directly, but always through Jhfi: 
e 0x4 faculties. So many new branoheB would mean so man ^^g^jj ^ 
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boards or faculties, the Senate confining its vigilance to any abuse of power by 
these bodies either by omission or commission. The second objection can be met by 
introducing into these boards and faculties outsiders who are recognised experts in 
those subjects. The teachers would be there and the special features of 
Indian conditions would be very well represented by these experts who have succeed- 
ed in getting a practical knowledge of the local conditions. This would be no innova- 
tion. All the existing boards and faculties can be, and sometimes are, so supple^ 
mented. 

In any case, oven if the University be not called upon to undertake the training in 
these subjects, some public body, other than Government, constituted more or less 
after the University, should be the controlling body as to the internal administration, 
as to the selection of courses of study, and as to the approval, if not appointment, of the 
etafi. 


Basu, Satyendra Nath. 

For the advancement of India arrangements should be made for training in agri-* 
culture, industries, commerce, fine arts, f3^i\dt\\e ayurvedic system of medicine on modern 
1 ines, but with due regard to Indian ideals and traditions. Classes for instruction in those 
•subjects might be started by the University. 


Bengal Landholders' Ajssociation, Calcutta. 

We have already mentioned the branches of study which ought to bo included 
■ani do not think it necessary further to specify any callings or professions. 

India wants education to be able to realise her vast natural resources and man>power 
and her ancient traditions and culture, in short, to become a self-contained nation. 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

India in different respects greatly differs from Great Britain , for instance, India 
unlike Great Britain, is mainly an agricultural country and many Df its industries, such 
AS jute, cotton, and tea, are dependent on agriculture. 

In Bengal there exist different centres of learning — schools of philosophy, logic, 
flooiology, and economy. A few of tlie many noted centres of such learning are Navf.- 
dipa, Vhatpara, Vikrainpur, Kotowalipara, and Kamrup. 

The University has not yet taken adequate measures for the encouragement and 
development of study either in the “ modern side ” or in those special branches of learning 
mentioned above. Tliis deficiency should be removed. 


Bethune College, Calcutta. 

The scope of tlie present University is not at all wide enough. If, in England, 
Janau Hiss A L Cambridge has found it advisable to establish a degree in agri- 

culture, it is obvious that in India such a degree should be 
established in practically every University — certainly the ‘‘ University of Bengal **, as 
mentioned earlier, should have such a degree. The colleges would probably not be in 
Calcutta and so this degree would lie outside the province of the restricted, highly 
centralised Calcutta University provided for in this report. ^ , 

It may perhaps bo ‘ mentioned that Government service is not, as such, one of the 
oal^gs and profosions which require a high degree of training and for which the 
University riiould provide. At present, the congestion in the present Calcutta University 
is partly due to the large number of youths who wish to qualify for Gevesmmeiit 
service. By the provision of other suitable ways of qualifying for these the 
wpuld at once be relieved of much hampering soholastio material. : 5 


‘AND I^TSSSIONAIi '.R^mBXHBNTS. . 


BliAntiu, JYOTIBBVSH4N, Dbt; B. B., and Dutta, Bidhb Bhusak— Brandabkax, 

SirR. G. — BhATTAOHARYA, JOQBND^NATH. 


Bhadubi, Jyotibhushan, Dey, B. B., and Dutta, Bidhu Bhusah, 

Engineering, medicine, agriculture; technology, law, fine arts — all these subjeotff 
are included in the curriculum of universities whieh have been recently establisbj^ in 
Europe and America. Indian universities should concentrate their attention on these 
practical branches of learning as the charge of a too exclusively literary education is 
frequently levelled against them. 

Agricultural engineering and technological studies are urgently needed at present 
for the advancement of India. India abounds in raw materials, for the proper utilis* 
ation of which technical education in all its branches should be imparted broadcast over 
the land. By this it should properly bo understood that education enables a man to* 
grasp, and to turn to account, those scientific principles upon which all industries depend* 
As the conditions of mere workshop training do not permit of that combination of theo- 
retical study with practical instruction, so necessary for high technical skill, it is suggested 
that a preliminary scientific course be laid down for all students taking up pure or applied 
science, or even engineering ; and the training should bo difiorentiated after the I.So. or 
B.Sai stage, according to the requirements of the departments concerned. 

In India the death-rate is abnormally high and there are constant visitations of epi- 
demic and endemic diseases. The establishment of more medical colleges is necessary 
for the preservation of health, as the few graduates in medicine now turned out could 
not meet the wants of a big country with such a large population. 


Bhandarkar, Sir R. G. 

The callings and professions which are necessary for service to, and advance- 
ment of, India and for which a high degree of training is required are : — 

(o) The administrative service of Government. 

(6) Law. 

(c) Medicine. 

(d) Engineering. 

(c) Agriculture. 

(/) Commercial science. 

(g) Manufactures; to manipulate and prepare the raw materials available in the 
country in a manner to be of service in actual life, such as spinning, 
weaving, tanning, oil-pressing, and metal-work. 

India has clung to its undeveloped ancient methods and should be made to intro- 
duce and adopt the methods developed in the West by the increase of scientific 
knowledge. 

India’s requirements as regards Government service, law, medicine, and engineer- 
ing are met by the Bombay University. It also meets the agricultural and com- 
mercial needs; but, in my opinion, these, as well as engineering and others that 
are enumerated above, should be met by a special institution organised by Govern- 
ment, with the assistance of Indians of position and affluence. 


Bhattaoharya, Jogendrakath. 

At present, legal education is the only education that is under the complete control 
of the Calcutta University. It has done signal service to the country by establishing 
a law college of its own. Before this there was not a single college entirely, devoted to 
jbbe teaching of law. The Medical College of Calcutta teaches medicine, but the Univers- 
ity has nothing to risk in its management excepting that it conducts examinations and 
conim degrees. If the University initiates the establishment of colleges solely dealing 
. with the study of agriculture, mining, engineering, ayurvedic medicine, and such technical 
^l^eets as weaving, dyeing, paper-maki^, etc., Bengal wiR stand shoulder to shouldmr ^ 
■^t^bthwoouatries at 
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Bhattaohabya, JoojnroBiNATH— eonfci.— B hattachmitya, BaikuhthX Nahi^ 

BttATTACIIARYYA, HaRIDAS. " ! 


As India is pre-eminently an agricultural country, and as her resources are vast, 
cultural and industrial schools and colleges should be opened in every district, and degrees 
and diplomas conferred. The colleges should be residential in character, and there 
be infinite possibilities of big towns becoming great and important centres of learifing^ 
The Calcutta University will be an epitome of what Bengal was in the past. It shoidd 
along with its teaching of literature, philosophy, and science^ impart instruction in agri- 
culture, crafts, and commerce. What everyone likes to see is a systematic organisation 
and development of India's indigenous arts and industries. Districts which are famous 
for particular culture should have residential colleges of their own for the development 
of their native and characteristic industry. Towns like Dacca, Jessore, Chittagong, 
Baniganj and Malda may develop their own universities. Education must adapt 
itself to the intellectual economic needs of diverse countries. There should be a mining 
college at Baniganj. Murshidabad will have one or more colleges teaching sericulture 
and the silk industry. Agriculture in its varied types and different forms will be the 
special educational characteristic of Jessore.. The weaving industry will receive the 
special attention of the Dacca and Malda colleges. Ship-building will be the prominent 
feature of Chittagong. There will be a commercial college of an advanced type in 
Calcutta. Pottery and clay-modelling will be highly developed at Krishnagar.. In- 
struction should all along be imparted in those colleges through the medium of the 
vernacular in order that Indian and natural ideas may find adequate expression. 
True national progress will be on this line, and people will no longer hanker after 
Government service when they learn to stand on their own legs. As in England pupils 
will flock to different centres to acquire technical knowledge and skill suited to their 
natural endowment. This will remove the present congestion and diminish the number 
of discontented graduates. It is true that this ideal will not be realised at once, but 
will be the result of gradual development. If the University has this end in view it 
Avill work out the salvation of Bengal and will produce a robust and vigorous nation 
with glorious pride for the past and hope and promise for the future, and the young men 
will be better equipped for the battle of life than those of the present day. 


Bhattaoharyya, Batkuntha Nath. ' 

Teacliing, engineering, law, medicine, mining, agriculture, commerce, industry, 
sound ^tatosnlanslli|), public service, and literature. 

On account of free intercourse and coiitiict with the outside world the ancient tradi- 
tion of India, whatever it miglit be, has lost its hold upon her people. It is difficult, 
therefore, to differentiate her requirements from those of other civilised nations of the 
globe at the present stage. The most difficult economic problem which the education 
of our nation lias to face now is the full utilisation of the industrial resources available 
in the country, the appropriate manufacture of her raw materials, revival in improved 
type of her decayed industry, and the improvement of her agriculture through thelielp ■* 
.of soieiico. 

The University has done a great deal for teaching, law, medicine, engineering, and 
literature, but negl.octod so long a practical .solution of the country’s economio.problem, 
which ought to engage its attention now. Education in all its aspects ahonld be 
•diffused, directed, supervised, and controlled by the University and, as such, no branch 
of learning — intellectual, commercial, industrial, or economic — can be oonsidered outside ' 
Its province. 


Bhattacharyya, Haridas, 

India must develops her agricultural, mineral, and industrial resources and 
her sons trade and commerce if she is to advance. A barrenness of ^ospeet lift' Hijjiitf ’ ■ * 
^ Hues at present sUads in the way of these branches jpl learningr 



^ it y i c,^vi;;!^. * ,i........,^.^ .... I ' ' , " ' " . . ' 

^B^tne^MpHSABYYA, HaBIDAS— confc^.— B hOWAL, GoVINDA^ GHAKDltA-^BlSVAS, . Bai 
: Dinanath, Bahadur. " > 


^ 4 theoretical or practical training imparted by the University is likely to be of littlg 
iue unless Government and the mercantile community are willing to afford students 
iftU facilities for a future occupation in life. The interested aloofness of merchants 
and the apathetic attitude of Government towards trained men and struggling Indus- 
tj^ tell heavily upon industrial, commercial, and agricultural education. A lavish 
system of State-subsidy, State-aid, and State-patronage (under proper safeguards), State- 
banks and co-operative credit societies, private help and public co-oporation can do much 
to increase the material prosperity of India. 

. The University does nothing at present to foster technical education. The Sibpur 
Engineering College does something in the mechanical, electrical, and engineering lines. 
The University ought not to undertake technological training unless a special recurring 
grant be made for this purpose. Government should, however, establish a central 
technological institute in or near Calcutta and utilise some of the material resources 
mentioned under question 3. Similar institutes on a smaller scale might be established 
in industrial and commercial centres, such as Asansol, Kharagpur, Rajshahi, etc. 


Bhowal, Govinda Chandra. 

% 

Callings: — ^Weaving, dyeing, blacksmith’s work, carpentry, masonry, pottery, 
leather-making, paper-making, commerce, technical industry, and manufacture of 
medicine. 

Professions: — Legal, medical, engineering, mining engineering, and electrical 
* engineering. 

' Medical : — ^European system, Indian system. Ayurvedic ^ and IJnani. 

The traditions of India are based upon cast! systems and render it difficult to make 
arrangements for the people in general for training in all callings. Under the caste 
system different castes have different callings allotted to them. It is difficult to induce 
^he people of the coimtry to break through those traditions and barriers. Castes, except 
weavers, will not take to weaving. No Hindus, except a particular class, will take 
to leather-making. As regards agriculture the fertility of Indian soil and its soft 
character render the introduction of scientific agriculture in India rather impracticable. 
Besides, land is held in small parcels by tenants and, in their case, agricultural schemes 
and enterprise on a largo scale are not necessary. Traditions also are apt to interfere 
with the introduction of such schemes. What is necessary is that Government should 
found agricultural colleges and model farms for the training of men who will introduce 
and spread the improved methods of agriculture among the peasantry. 

The introduction of cotton cultivation is absolutely necessary. Tea industry is 
also a lucrative one. As regaids engineering and the medical profession the University 
cannot, at present, meet the whole demand. There should be an addition of a suffi- 
cient ni^ber of medical and engineering colleges in the province under the University 
for turning out able and well-trained men who will render help to the people in these, 
respects and, besides, spread the knowledge of medical science and engineering in the 
country through private agencies and enterprise. As regards commerce it i^ould 
be learnt practically. 

At colleges only the science of commerce and agriculture may be taught and 
learnt. It should be a branch of university education. It may be included under 
the branches of history and political economy. 


Bisvas, Eai Dinanath, Bahadur. 


While emphasising the value of general education and the utility of the learned 
jmfeesiems of law and medicine I should think India as ^ at present cimumstonced 
L^lvoires, for her advancement, a high degree of training in applied sciencei technology 
commerce. India is in urgent need of the development of her resources, resuscita* 
her fodigenous industries by scimitific methods, mid development of commereek; 
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• Biswas, Charu Chandra. 

1 have the following suggestions to make in connection with the present arrange* 
ments for law studies in the Calcutta University : — ^ 

(a) 1 consider the time has now come when the University should cease to teach 

law so much with reference to the profession : it should confine itself only 
to giving a training in the general principles of law as a science, leaving 
it to the High Court to institute special examinations for regulating admis- 
sion to the profession, a degree in the University examination being, no 
doubt, a necessary preliminary qualification. 

(b) Simultaneous study for both the master’s degree and the degree in law should 

be discontinued, or at any rate permitted under special conditions which 
would ensure proper study in either department. 

(c) It may also bo considered how far attendance at lectures should be made com- 

pulsory for law students. Under the present regulations, a student may 
take the master’s degree as a non-collegiate student at the end of three 
years from graduation, though by attending a course of instruction in the 
University he may obtain the degree in two years. I think a similar rule 
might be made in the case of law students. 

Bompas, The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. 

It seems natural that universities in India should become great centres of Oriental 
learning : there is l:x)undless scope for study and research in the past, the present, and the 
future of Asia. The Calcutta University certainly cannot claim to be one of the great 
centres of Oriental learning. The impagt of Western learning on India was so startling 
that it was natural that for a long time all education should be centred on it. I do not 
think that this can in the long run be wholesome, and it is time that learning in India 
began to developc on independent linos. 

Borooah, jNANADi\;pHiRAM. 

I have already said that a degree in agriculture would be of benefit to our students 
— commercial and technical education should also bo given and degrees also should be 
conferred. 

In addition, our Oriental systems of medicine — the ayurvedic and the hakimi systems 
— should receive proper recognition from our un^ersities. They have been neglected — 
as a result, those useful sysieins have fallen into desuetude. Even the Occidental and 
the comparatively now system of homoeopathy receive better treatment from the public 
than our old system as directed by the Ayurvedas. It is simply because there is no pro- 
per institution where the Ayuivcda can be properly learnt. If the University were to 
take this system up it would receive a scientific polish under modern principles and it 
will meet oiir present-day requirements. It is indeeti a pleasing sign that eminent doc- 
tors have taken to prescribing Maharadhwap. India is full of herbs, and the Bengal 
Ghemicarand Fharinacoutical Works, under the able leadership of Dr. P. C. Ray, are doing: 
a great deal of good work in this direction by preparing medicines with our own drugSr 
Reoognition by the University will lift this most valuable system from its present fallen 
state. The University could confer doctor’s degrees in ayurvedic and hakimi systems 
of medicine. Tt is a pleasing sign of the times that some of the doctors from the Medical 
College, Calcutta, are taking to the ayurvedic system of treatment. 

Bose, Rai Chdnilal, Bahadur. 

The following arc some of the callings and professions necessaiy for service to, AOdL 
the advandbment of, India for which a high degree of training is required : — 

fa) Teaching. 

(b) Agriculture. 
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(c) Technology. 

(a) Medicine. 

(e) Engineering. 

(/) Commerce. 

Specialised teaching in these subjects may bo confined to one or two centres 
in the' presidency, as is now being done in regard to (a), (d), and (e), but, having 
regard to the special needs, traditions, and characteristic powers of the country, 
education, not of a very high standard, in the subjects (b), (c), and (/) and handi- 
craft should bo widely given all ovor the country through the medium of the 
vernacular. A diploma in each of the above three subjects granted by the University 
would be a groat stimulus to their study. 

Provision has been made for the study of medicine, engineering, and teaching in 
the Calcutta University. Agriculture, technology, and commerce, in their higher 
studies, should be taken in hand by the University. Instruction in the lower standards 
in those subjects should be placed under a new controlling body under the University, 
with adequate facilitiei lor practical work in those subjects. 


Bose, G. C. 

The callings and professions which are necessary for service to, and the advance- 
ment of, India and for which a high degree of training is required are the legal, medical, 
industrial, and commercial. The special needs of India are industrial (including 
agriculture as the main industry) and commercial development which differentiates 
her roquircmciits from those of Great Britain which is both industrially and com- 
mercially highly developed. 

These requirements are not mot either at all, or to any great extent, by the Cal- 
cutta University, and it is, I believe, within the province of the University to meet 
them by instituting degrees in agricultural and commercial studies in a separate 
faculty or faculties. 


Bose, Harakanta. 


The following callings and professions are necessary for the advancement of India 
(«) Teaching. 

(b) Medicine (European, ayurvedic, and mmni systems). 

(c) Engineering (in all its branches). 

(d) L;iw. 

(e) Agriculture (in all its branches). 

(/ ) Commerce and trade. 

(gr) fallings connected with such industries as : — 

(i) Weaving. 

(ii) Spinning. 

(iii) Dyeing. 

(iv) Mining. 

(v) Metallurgy. 

(vi) Tanning. 

(vii) Jute, cotton, tea, and indigo. 

Requirements for {n), (b), (r), and {d) are, to a great extent, met by the present 
University ; for the other requirements a technological university should be established 
in our province. 


Butler, E. J. 

The need for workers in all branches of science is perhaps most felt in the depart- 
ments which are concerned with the application of science to industries, such as the main 
industry of India — ^agriculture. There is no direction in which greater service can be^ 
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dono for India than in tho furtherance of scientific enquiry into the problems of plant 
and animal life in all directions, but more particularly in those which may help to elu- 
cidate the special problems of troi)ical biology. 

In this the University can take a prominent part. The greater portion of the botanioRl 
research which is at prescjrit being done in India is in tho hands of official workers whoso 
duties preclude their devoting sufficient attention to the less directly uscsful side of tho 
science. India is v(Ty backward in the study of biology, except sueli as is carried on by 
tho officers of a few Government departments who deal chiefly with its economic aspects. 
It was obviously' necessary for Ciovernmont to make special arrangements for applied 
science when creating tho agricultural and other similar departments, but tin; paradoxical 
aisortion has been quoted in tlio Final Report of the Commission on University Education 
in London, 191*1, paragrajih 70, that “ Tho value of any study varies inversely with its 
iisofulnoss ”, and one may at any rate tmdor.se the more detailed criticism of thostandjird 
of utility quoted from Sir W. Raleigh in the .sfimo section of tho report. The University 
will be more useful to worktirs in applied science if it takes a broad view of pure science 
as tho foundation on which all utilitarian progress must bo based l.>eforo it jfledges its 
resources in tho direct oncouragomont of technological studies. 

Relatively little biological work of high quality has hitherto come from the univers- 
ities in India. For instance, most economic botanists in India would agree that tho 
comparative negh^ct of tlu^ study of trojiical vegetable physiology is a severe hindrance 
to their work, '.riie study of plants as plants, and not because they happen to be useful 
to man, is as much refpiii (5d in India as in Europe, and wo a»o, iinfnrf iinately, not able to 
r 3 ly on tlie validity of eonclusions drawn from observations and experience umler Western 
conditions. Economic bif)logists in more advanced eounlrios in Fiirope and America 
receive a steady strriarn of information on fundamental biological ]>rol)lcms and have 
continually ncjw light thrown on their ditficultic^s in all directions by publications in pure 
science, a larg(> proportion of which originate in tho u.iivorsity laboratories. 

I, thorefonj, suggest that a most important fuuctioii of the University sliould be to make 
ju’ovisioM for the study of tropical Idology, and to (uideavour by means in its power 

to turn the attention of its staff and students to the special needs of India for a more 
accurals; knowledge; of the principles on which should idtiinatoly be basoil the devolop- 
mout of its agricultural i’csourc(;s. While all branches of biology sliould i;ventually bo 
])rovide(l for it might be advisable, so long as the facilities of tlio University are limited, 
to make eai’ly pi’ovision for those for which there is already a detinitf; d(;mand. Such 
subjects as jilajit physiology, eryptogamie botany, c'utomology, and the like might bo 
selected for special assislauco liy tho foundation of chairs, lectur(*ships, and post-graduate 
research soholarsliips or studoutships. But it is iinportaiit that those should ho dealt 
with as branclu'S of ])m;e, and not a])plied, biology, aiid. since it is a knowledge of animal 
and plant life under tropical (conditions that is re!|uircd, there need bo no hesitation in 
making a start in any lu’aiich whatever of biology in which tlicrc are available workers 
Avlio hav(; shown a s|)(>cia.l aptitude in that braiudi. * 

It is nothing less than astoiushing that in a large niiiviTsity. in tho tirst city in India, 
then; should bo no school of biology, no properly equipp(;d uuiversit}' garden for 
botanical sludi(;s, and not i;veii (at any rate until very rec(;iitly) any whole-time 
pj’ofessor of bolaiiy in aiy of the attiliatt'd colleges. 


Cameron, M. B. 


Tiic calUtigs and professions which are necessary for service to, and the advance- 
ment of, India and for which a high degree of training is re|uired are largely tho same as 
those required elsewhere, with Ihe exception, of course, of the church. 

There are, first of all, tho Government sirvioes in the oxioutive and all the various 
administrative and expert departments. These take a larger proportion of the more 
highly eduoated than in Great Britain owing to tho general diff srenoe in the form of govern- 
ment. Traditionally, Government service has even more prestige in India than in Great 
Britain. Its stability and the prospect of steady, almqst automatic, progress which it 
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offers, its clearly defiiiod duties and strictly prescribed responsibilities, appeal strongly 
to a temperament less inclined on the wliole than tlio Western to take risks, to attempt 
the adventurous or to rely for a livelihood upon individual initiative and judgment. 

* Then come the various professions — law, medicine, and teaching. The law takes extra- 
ordinary pre-omino.ace here in India for many reasons, but chietly per]iaf)s bocau.so of 
the fact that India is now in the litigious stage of her development when, the more open 
and violent methods of conducting a quarrel being soon to be d stinctly unli''althy or 
unsafe, the suit at law seems the most direct weapon to use, possc.ssiiig wonderful pos- 
sibilities for those wiio have the luck or skill to use it well. 

Medicine is rapidly rising in importance. Teaching as a profession is in even less 
favour amongst our abler students tlian it is in Britain, though tliero is no lack of reverence 
for it. The paradox may perhaps bo explained to some extent by the old idea that the 
teacher’s business was ehiotly unworldly or had to do primarily with i)roparation for the 
other world so that, wliilo lie was treated with all rcs])Oct or reverence, liis claims might 
bo safely postponed v/hilo tho moro direct needs of this world woro being attended to. 
The moro it is realised that tho skilful, competout teacher is of the utmost value to tho 
life of the community, here .and now, tho less reliiolatico will there bo to pay tlio [irofession 
well and to make it attractive oven to tho abler students. I'airly rapid progress, especially 
of late years, lias boon made in this direction in Britain. In India comparatively little 
lias been done to translate tho oloqiionco used about tho teacher’s value into concrete 
additions to his ])ay. 

Of engineering not much need bo said for comparatively little progress has been made 
in the rise of an independent jirofcssion as distinct from Oovernmont service. 

Similarly in regard to commerce and manufactures. Apart from a few groat cent res 
of population liko Calcutta, Bombay, M.idras, and Cawnporo, commorco and m.anufactures 
offer but few openings to tho more liiglily educated. 

India’s greatest industry — agricnlturo -offers practically no O|)oiiiiigs to higiily trained 
men except for a few po.sts in Go vorninont service specially relating to fcliis department. 

Tho universities in India moot tho ivants of Governinont services, law, an<l medi- 
cine fjiirly well. A useful bcgiiming has boon made for the siqiply of graduates specially 
educated and trained as tcacliers, but tlui Allahabad Univoi’sity makes no provision at all 
for onginociiing or for .agriculture. For commerce .and indiisi ry it is true the Allahabad 
University has e.stablislicd a diplom.a and dr.awii up ooursos of study, but I doulit very 
much whether commerce and industry will bo mucli furthered thereby .and I .am fairly 

* sure that tlio University will not profit very mucli in reputation or otlierwise by tlio 
recognition of courses which h.ave no claim at all to bo considered uiiivcTsif.’^ studies. 
They are neitlicr liberal studies, nor a ])rep.aratiori for liberal .studios. Tho University is 
not, and c.annot bo. in close enough touch with business rcquiroiiKMits nor aro its momliors 
as a rule tlie men most comyiotout to devise and control sucli courses. Tho fhambers 
of commerce would seem to bo far better organisations for conducting exam illations 
of tho kind represented by the diploma in commerce of tho Allaliab.id University. 

Commerce and tho industries Iiavo, it is true, won for themselves university recogni- 
tion in Britain, but they liave made out their case only in those groat ccntr(\s where com- 
merce and special industries liavo readied tlieir highest development, and where amongst 
the crowds engaged in tlioso callings there aro bound to bo some wlio desire to bike up 
their problems in a truly scientific spirit, viewing t/iem in their relations to knowledge 
as a whole and to tliosc of the pure sciences whicli happen to bciir more particularly upon 
thorn. And tho recognition by tho University has not come rjuickly, however (juickly 
commerce and industries may have developed. At this very time the Glasgow 
University is only meditating a degree in commerce. T^dinburgh has gone tho length 
of having her courses outlined, but they scorn to have met with but scanty approval in 
Glasgow. Tho Allahabad course would be absolutely ludicrous in comparison witli a 
university course in Britain. 

It seems to me literally preposterous — a putting of the cart before tlie horse — to talk 
of university recognition for commerce and industry in India. The first thing is to get 
commerce and industry abundantly, to get them developed to i^'omething 
approaching the degree of specialisation and skill^ performance that e^sts elsewhere. 

' ’ 2b2 
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Cameron, M. Chakra varti, Erajalal— Chanda, The Hon’bleMr. Kamini 

Kumar — Chatterjee, The Hon’ bio Mr. A. C. 


Tiicrc is abundant scope for technological institutes and for systematised courses of 
instruction regulated by chambers of commerce, bankers’ associations, and by pro- 
fessional societies and trade guilds of one kind or another. Eiiiciency in the labour that 
serves commerce and industry is the most urgent need in India at the present time, and" 
the most direct means of improving it^will be the best. Little good will come either to 
commerce and industry or to the universities by trying to improve that efficiency by 
means of the institution of university courses of instruction. 

Witli regard to agriculture in particular the most hopeful line of advance seems to be 
by way of the demonstration farm, agricultural schools and agricultural colleges granting 
their ow n diplomas and specialist courses in such admirable institutions as Pusa. A 
case for a university course and degree in agriculture has yet to be made out. 1 am 
inclined to think that the same holds for engineering though 1 admit more might be said 
for inclusion in this case. 

On the whole, 1 see much advantage in anything that helps to correct the x>opular 
superstition that the University is a sort of Universal Provider or Whiteley’s to which 
everyone in want of a career must go. 

The greater the development of tcehnoh glcal institutes or institutions for the special 
preparation of those taking up callings other than wliat are usually known as the “profes* 
sions ” the less will be the tendency to overcrowd the University with those who have 
neither the w ill nor Ihe capacity to study in the univa-sity spirit. 

When the various technological institutions l\ave done their work and supplied com- 
merce and industry w ith the cllicitnt, well-instructed, w ell-trained labour which alone 
can lead to their exj ansioii then the question of a pursuit of these studies in the university 
spirit w ill arise. To raise it at jTCsent seems to mo only to c nfuse the isiiues very 
seriously. 

Higher technological training and research can, meanwhile, be j^rovid*. d for in such 
institutions as Pusa, a developed Roerkee, or a developed forest school at Dehra Dun. 


ClIAKRAVARTI, BkAJALAL. 

I think a lino should he drawn between intellectual culture, pure and simple^ 
and training necessary for callings and professions. Tlio University ought to 
confino its attention h) pure intellectual culture leaving professional education to 
bo taken care of l)y oth<*r Imdios within whoso sp(H?ial province it may lie. The 
rosonrces.of the Univeisib.v will not permit the taking in hand of too many things; 
at the same time, branches of learning wdiich have got a i)rofessional or commercial 
value would bo bettor managed by men who are actually oiigagod in those linos of 
work. 


Chanda, The llon’blc Mr. Kamini Kumar. 

Technology, commerce, and scientific agriculture, in addition to the existing 
faculties, should bo provided for. Suitable colleges for these subjects, with model 
farms attached to the college for scientific agriculture, should be established. 


Chatterjee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 

{(i) Agriculture, including vetcriiiaiy" science and forestry. 

(b) Industries and mining. 

(c) Commerce and shipping. 

(d) Engineering in all its branches. 

(c) Education and teaching. 

(/) Law and public administration. 

(g) rublic work, Including citizenship. 

(Ji) Art in different branches, including archseology and architecture^ 
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Chattebjbe, Tho Hon’ble Mi*. A. C. — contd . — Chattebjee, Ramananda. 


(i) Medicine and sanitation. 

{j) Literature and journalism. 

(k) Pure sciences, and history, economics, etc. 

I do not think there is much to differentiate India from other countries, e.gr.. Groat 
Brltmn, except that India to-day is whore Great Britain was in the fifteenth century in 
jsome respects and in tho early ninotee.ith century in others. 


Chattbrjee, Ramananda. 

As tho aJiswors to this question and question 111 must, to some extent, overlap, 
I answer both together to a great extent, reserving some further points for ray 
answer proper to question 13. 

India is almost like a continent as regards its area, range of climrate, physical 
features, variety of fauna and flora, and mineral and vegcf.able resources. Hence, thoro 
is no main calling and profession in any civilised country which is not necessary for service 
to, and the advancement of, India and for which a high degree of training is required. 
All such callings and professions arc; necessary for India. 

As tho Calcutta University has ?-t present to do mainly with Bengal and Assam the 
(*nquiry may bo narrowed down to th('..se regions. 

Our country affords unsurpassed opportunities for the study of anthropology. 
We have the livhij materials liere for study, and W(* have in our midst various stages of 
civilisation. “ The student to whose wants the modimval miivcrsity was adjusted 
looked to the past aud souglit book-learning, while the mofloru looks to tho future and 

seeks tho knowledge of things the modern knows that tho only source of real 

knowledge lies in tlic apiilication of scientific methods of inquiry to the ascertainment 

of the facts of existence ” Wliilst the alumni of European universities learn 

anthropology from books our students may have a knowledge of the sciences based on 
a study of “ the facts of existence.” Wo ought not to neglect this opportunity. Though 
anthropology is not taught ifi our uiiivei’sities some of our graduates have made note- 
worthy contributions to this scitmee. 

The study of sociology is also of vital importance to us. The economic bas(;s of our 
existcriee are changing and must continue to chaug .* ; from being a mainly agricultural 
population our pc'opk; must change to one the economic bases of wliose (^xistcnce are 
both agriculture and manufacturing industries. In this, other changes, too, are involved. 
While trying to conserve tho existing cottage indiislricis and introduce new ones wo 
cannot but have factory indastries. Mills, mines, plantations, railway works, etc., bring 
large numbers of men aud women together who ar{3 uun*late(l by blood. I<\ieilitics of 
locomotion and of obtaining employment in places distant from peoples’ homes have 
led to the disruption of joint families and of family ties. These facts make changes in 
social economy and in the structure and economy of families inevitable. Racial fusion 
is also being brought about in many casc/S in a hapha/.ard and irregular manner. But it 
ought to take place, or be brought about, as far as possible, in a rciasonablo and legitimate 
way. For continuous progress social reform is necessary in all countricjs. Eor without 
social reform there can be no adaptation to environment, and without such adapt- 
ation thorn cannot be any lical thy and vigorous life, any jjrogress. And our environment, 
is continually changing. How best to adax^t ourselves to our over-changing surroundings 
I’cquircs a knowledge of social statics and social dynamics. Those and other consider- 
ations and tho innate importance of the subject make it highly desirable to introduce tho 
study of sociology. The study of economies, which is recognised by our University, 
cannot really be complete without a knowledge of sociology. For the study of the latter 
we have unique opportunities in India. Hero we have varioas strata of civilisation, many 
races, tribes, aud castes, all tho main historical religions, with their own marriage and 
other customs and distinct social and domestic organisations. 

Civics is another subject that ought to be studied ; for rcsxxmsible government, which 
has been promised to us, requires in the citizens a corresponding preparation and fitness 
which necessitate a study of this subject. In the address which Viscount Broce 
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delivered in opening tlie new {-rts building erected at the Liverpool University he dwelt 
on two topics upon which, in his opinion, a course of lectures might be given. One w^as 
the science of administration, which was becoming a science of growing importance owing 
to the development among us of local government. Administration -was the subject 
of systematic lectures in the Universities of Germany and America, and he did not see why 
it should not be so in England also. As India is expected to have responsible govern- 
ment all our universities should teach the science of ; dministrq.tion. Lord Bryce said 
that the other subject was that of the theory and practice of transportation — that was 
to say, the conditions governing raihvays and shipping. This w^as now becoming almost 
a science. So far from l)cijig a mere matter of practice — a thing to be learned by going 
into an office and follow ing instructions — there was no subject better fitted to engage the 
highest powers than that of modern commerce. Thepiobiems of labour and wages of 
trade organisations and strikes, or of tarilfs, Avere questions of tremendous difficulty, 
and ficcomiiig so much more comjdicated every day tiiat they required the ablest minds 
to grajqile witli them. As there ought to be great industrial development in India after 
the war, our universities and colleges should teach all those subjects. 

I have already said that avo in India require all the main callings and jirofcssions which 
uro folloAvcd in civilisc<l countries generally and, consequently, we also require the lines 
of education which provide jiroparation for them. For Bengal 1 Avould name particularly 
agriculture (Avith special refcTcncc to rice, jute, cotton, sugarcane, tea, rubber, oil-seeds, 
horticultur(‘, the dairy industry, and market gardening), forestry, economic botany (with 
particular reh'ronce to medicinal plants, idiarniacy, the paj)er industry, etc.), mining, 
engineering, and metallurgy, eonunerce (including commercial and economic geography), 
applied chemistry and navigation, naval engineering and shipbuilding. IIoav imi)ortant 
these last three arc for India (including Bengal) Avill appear from the folloAving extracts 
from an article contributed by the late Mr. (I. Y, Josbi, a well-known Indian ])njblicist 
and economist, to the Mviimi Bcvie.w for February, 1908 : — 

“ Wc have no shipjiiiig of our ow’n of the newer i)attcrn — no sailing vessels and no 
steamships — available for sea service. The result is, that the transport wo have almost 
exclusively to depend on in our intercourse with countries oversea is necessarily foreign 
shipping ; and the price we have to j)ay for such foreign aid is on a rough estimate about 
25 crorcs of rupees a year. Sea service embraces goods traffic, passenger traffic and tlui 
convoyaneo of the mails. 

“ Where avc once had a thousand shipyards there we have iioaa" just solitary 48 ports, 
which, hoAvcver, mostly build 2 or 3 galiuts a year. The yearly average number of neAV 
ships built is 125, of less than 50 tons each ; and the aggregate capital laid out per annum 
on new shipbuilding may be [)ut at bctAAcen Jive and six lakhs of rupee’s. 

“ A vast seaboard extending over a length of 4,000 miles, with a thousand harbours 
and secure anchorages, once imi)orlant aiul prospcroAis ports, busy and tlourisbing marts, 
croAvded AA'ith our own ships, barques and brigs and barges ; and each with a shipbuilding 
yard of its OAvn and witli a numerous seafaring population, living in comfort by the 
industry— now — and that, too, under the rule of a nation— the greatest sea-power in the 
world — presenting a sad scene of desolation — a liiloral Sahara'' 

On the side of culture I insist on adding music for both boys and girls. Painting 
aiul sculpture are already taught in arts schools. The University need not control them. 
Arohitecture may be taught cither in these schools or in engineering colleges. But I 
would insist upon teaching drawing to all boys and girls in all schools, as it has a value 
of Its own, and is necessary for good education in mathematics, science, engineering, 
geography, and various branches of technology and craftsmanship. 

1 would desire very much to encourage the study of Greek in our University. The 
Greek mind has its lessons for man for all times and countries, for its sense of proportion 
and of harmony and beauty, and, in many respects, its originality and sane outlook on 
life. Wliatever our patriotic pride may lead us to think and say there is nothing in the 
other ancient classical literatures of the w’orld to compare Avith Greek literature — using 
literature in the sense of writings distinguished by artistic form and emotional appeal. 
There is not much good Sanskrit proso which may be called literature in this sense. It 
is not an artistic expression of the complex natural life of a people. With the exception 
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ofKalidas and, perhaps, Bhababhuti, the productions of our ancient poets cannot take 
high rank as literature pure and simple. Of course, I am cognisant of tho high philo- 
logical, spiritual, ethical, philosophical, and indirectly historical and political value of 
many Sanskrit works. But I think if wc had tho suppli?meutary and corrective culture 
and discipline of Greek studies we should profit immensely thereby. 

Besides English I would encourage the study of another modern European language — 
French, for instance. For higher scientific, technological, philosophical, historical, and 
indoiogical studies a knowledge of French or German is indispensable. A knowledge of 
both would b(^ j^referablc. 

Japanese does not perhaps possess much linguistic or literary value, but as our trade 
relations with Japan are growing and Indian students occasionally go to Japan for educa- 
tion, the Japanese language should be made an optional study in the faculty of commerce. 
Similarly with Russian, which has, besides, high cultural value ami a body of excellent 
scientific and scholarly literature. 

For reasons alrefidy stated the special needs of India cover tho needs of most 
civilised countries put together. Therefore, our needs incliido those of Great Britain, 
besides including seviual others which Great Britain does not require, becaiiseV)f her 
more limited range of climate, fauna, and vegetable and mineral resources. 

For ages our education has been confined to the ])roduction of religious teachers, 
priests, philosophers, lawyers, physicians, teachers, clerks, and bookisli 'men in general, 
While wc do not want to lose the traditional and charactcuistic i)owcrs ileveIoi)ed thereby 
wc urgently and imperatively require a corrective in tho form of practical training 
in tho exact sciences. Such a training, with techhologi(;al training as its corollary ami 
supplement, is also an absolutely indispensable necessity for our survival as a civilist*d 
people in the struggle for existence. 

The past and present history of India, and the facts of its many races, languages, 
castes, creeds, and stages of civilisation co-existing together make it necessary for tho 
diilereiit sections of the people to thoroughly know and respect one another, as they 
do at present to some extent, and gr.adually to coalesce. To this end tlio study of 
anthropology and sociology is a valuable means. The lesson of mutual toleration and 
respect would also be taught by a study of comparative philology, comxjarative religion, 
comparative mythology, comjmrative jurisprudence, and, what I may call, coinpara* 
tive politics. In tho study of comparative jurisprudence I would include the study of 
tho legal systems of the Arabs and the Hindus ; and in the study of comparative 
politics I would similarly include the study of tlic theocratic and jnirely secular political 
theories, principles, and institutions of the Arabs, the I’ersians, the Indian Musalnui/ns, 
and the Lidian Hindus ami Buddhists. For this reason tlie study of Sanskrit, Bali, 
Arabic, and Persian should be encouraged. 

The requirements are not all met by the University. That the purely literary and 
scientific studies mentioned above fall within the i>rovincc of tho University docs not 
admit of any difference of opinion. 

As regards tho technical and technological studies I find that, while many of the older 
universities do not recognise tliem as falling within their province, many of tho newer 
universities teach them. I do not offer any otwnion as to what tlie Calcutta University 
ought to do. It is largely a question of ways and means and of the practicabiliiv 
of bringing so many things under one organisation. AV'hat I urge is that we must 
have those studies, whether within or outside tho University. 


Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 


{a ' Agriculture. 

(ft) Forestry (sylviculture). 

(c) Mineralogy and metallurgy'. 

(d) Navigation. 

(e) Commerce. 

If) Art in different branches, including architecture. 
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(g) Civil, mechanical, electrical, and marine engineering. 

Teaching. 

(i) Law. 

(j) Medicine. 

(i) Sanitary science. 

(Z) Literature. 

(m) Archaeology and history. 

(n) Economics. 

Only in connection with law, medicine, and civil engineering. The other branches 
of study enumerated above have so far been left alone. 

The University should provide for all these studies. 


Chatterjee, Satis Chandra. 

For the advancement of India there should be, hi addition to purely academical edu- 
cation, an extensive training in medicine, practical hygienics, law, practical economics,* 
applied science, and technology (including agriculture, engineering, commerce, manu- 
facture, and other industries). It is also desirable to have different centres of education 
for training in matters of management and of scientific guidance and rcscareh. To tliese 
wo may also add military training, it being understood that Indians are now freely admit- 
ted to military rank. 

These requirements of India are at present but partially met by the University. The 
University sJiould moot them all ; and this is possible, though not quite practicable, under 
the present circumstances. 


Chatterjee, Suniti Kumar. 

India being jirimarily a great agricultural country agricultural training in its 
elonicntary, secondary, and higher stages should bo made accessible to all who may desire 
it. The University at present does nothing in this direction, and (iovernmont very 
little. A great deal may bo done by promoting higher agricultural training and higher 
agi'icultural research. 

Apart from agriculture the following are among the callings and professions necessary 
for the service of India, as of any other country : — commerce, technology, electrical, 
mechanical, and civil engineering, mining and forestry, medicine, army and navy, and law. 
Of these tliero is provision for law and, to a certain extent, for medicine and engineering, 
in tlie University. The demand for the wider expansion of instruction in medicine and 
engineering is very great, and should receive immeiliatc attention. The University 
should take up the question of commercial aiul technological, as well as agricultural, 
education in right earnest. Naval and military colleges for Indian youths may be left 
to ((ovcriiment, but the University iq^vy impart some elementary military training as a 
})rcliminary to admi.ssion into these colleges when they are opened, in addition to making 
physic il education and military drill compulsory for all its students. The culture of the 
fine arts (music and painting) should also bo promoted by the University. 


Chatterji, Mohini Mohan. 

The greatest obstacles to India's progress are religious animosity, segregation into 
classes — not necos.sarily castes — and economic backwardness. Barron intellectuality is 
now invested with false respectability, judged by a purely commercial standard. The 
calling most needed is that of teachers, capable of imparting the conviction that temporal 
welfare is not opposed to religion, that respect for the religion of others is not disloyalty 
to one's own, that a country's progress is impossible without amity and concord among its 
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inhabitants, and that manual labour is not degrading. Tcclmical exports are not leas 
necessary than lawyers and doctors. The need for thoin will increase after the present 
war. But the charge of technical education should not be assumed by the Univorsity to 
the impairment of its true aim — the formation of character and the improvement and 
•expansion of the intellect. 


Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 


I have already mentioned the branches of study which ought to be included, 
and do not think it necessary further to specify the callings or professions. 

India wants education to he able to utilise her vast natural resources, tho intelli- 
gence of her people, its ancient traditions and culture, and her man-power; in short, 
to become a virile self-contained nation. 


ClIAUDIlUlM, BllUHAN 3lIoiIAN. 

The callings and professions necessary for service to, and the advancement of, 
India are legal, medical, teaching, clerical, agricultural, industrial, commercial, mili- 
tary, and naval. India is an agricultural country, and there are in India raw materials 
for every kind of industry. There are also in India military races and men who 
will prefer military service to anything else. Attempts should be made to utilise 
these natural resources of tho country. The University has hitherto done nothing 
in this respect, nor is it possible for tho University to do all. 


CiiAUDHUKV, I'lio llon’ble Babu Brojendra Kisiiore Roy. 

(а) The callings of jaicsts, icligioiis guides and reformers, and social lcad(Ts and 

political reformers, which arc being grossly lu^glfic ted and arc ])ursu(^d by amateurs 
in most cas<*s, arc v(Ty nceessary for service to, and the advancemumt of, India 
Sind require the highest training. 

(б) Tho calling or ])rofession of journalists is also extremely important and requires 

the highot training. But, unfortunately, there is no arrangomoiit for giving 
tho necessary training. 

Tho profession of KuLirajes, or (*xp(*rts in the Hindu system of medicine, is also 
very important for s(*rvice to, and the advancemcmt of, India and requires tho 
highest training ; as then; is no arrangement for the ])rofKU* study of th(5 subj(jct 
the profession is deteriorating. 

{(J) The callings or professions of Jigriculturists, tradosmoii, and technologists also 
arc extremely necessary for scawico to, and the advanc(iment r)f, India. They 
require, especially in these days, high training t > enable In lians to stand success- 
fully in competition witli me i from other parts of the world. 


Choudhury, Eai Yatindra Nath. 

The chief defect of tho Indian universities in their utter neglect for making 
adequate provision for the study of those subjects v/bieh are shortly and pregnantly 
•summed up as the ** modem side No university in these days should be without it. 
Consequently, I think a prominent place ought to bo given to what is called the 
modem side ** of the university in tho curriculum of our University. The principles 
underlying this side I have already given before; I do not think, therefore, I need 
«ay anything more here on the subject. 
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Cocks, S. W. 

Ijidia is ill need of highly Iraincd engineers, chemists,* electricians, mineralogsta, 
metallurgists, agriculturists, and doctors. Law and literature seem to have :;lready 
enough attraction for the average student. It is in all branches of pure and applied science 
that her need is greatest. Her requirements do not seem to me to diA’er greatly in kind 
from those of Great Jhitain except that, as commerce and manufacturing industries are 
in India still undeveloped, the number of highly trained practical men that could b® 
absorbed by such industries annually is at present small, while in agriculture there is 
room for almost unlimited numbers of men willi scientific training. The bent of her 
pco[)l.c is, however, towards jihilosophy and speculation, rather than towards physical 
science and research. It is the attitude, m fact, of Europe before ilio lleiiaissance. The 
history of learning in Europe shows that a chaugo of point of view merely, and not a 
change of juit uve is involved in the conversion of a people from abstract speculation to 
scicnlilic research, and there is no reason to suppose lliat Judians would prove less 
adaptable tlian Europeans. 


OovEKNTON, The Hon’ble Mr. J. Gr. 

Tho callings and professions which are most necessary for service to, and the 
advancement of, India and for which a high degree of training is required for those 
who are to take the load in them are agriculture, commerce, engineering, medicine, 
and oducutioii. Wliut tho L'nivorsity mainly trains for at present is Government 
service, law, and clerical employment. Some provision is, of course, made for the 
subjects onunioratcd in tho first sentorico of this answer, but it has so far succeeded 
only to a very modorato extent in attracting tho right class of student or mooting 
tho requirements of tho country. Literary, linguistic, and philosophic traditions 
of culture arc still dominant and make a far greater appeal to the majority of 
both teachers and students in tho University. The increasing pressure, however, 
of modern developments on political, social, and economic internal conditions, as 
*wt 11 as relations with other portions of the Empire and with foreign nations, must 
bring about a change in tho general point of view. Tho Univt*rsity should be able 
to promote tho change and should provide, so far as funds allow, tho necessary 
teaching and equipment. But it cannot proceed too rapidly; its progress must 
keep time with, not outstrip, the developments produced by the forces mentioned 
above. As the general eirennistances, especially those in the social and economic 
spheres, change, tho University should ho able to accommodate itself to tho new 
requirements, hut such adjustment must be gradual and continuous, not premature 
ami spasmodic. Regard to actual facts and existing conditions must not be lost 
sight of in the promotion of ideal schemes foi* a more or lets visionary future. 


Cullis, Dr. C. E. 

The more intcllcciiial classes in India have a natural aptitude for (he pursuit of 
pure knowledge divorcwl from its applications. They are also capable of a high degree 
of training in technical pursuits, though by habit less inclined to these. The training 
offered to them has been for tho most part (hat which is in accordance with their natural 
bent. 

The advancement of scholarship presents no great diflficidties except so far as it is 
dependent on economic advance. It is less dependent on economic advance than in 
European coujitries because of (he simpler habits of life. 

Organisers of agricultural, industrial, and technical undertakings \vould be of servico 
to the country. 

The great demand for university education, even by those not w'ell qualified to profit 
by it, is largely due to tho fact that this is the only way in w'hich an ambitious person 
can hope to secure advancement in life by training. 
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Chandra, and Ray, BAiKVNruA Chandra— Das Gupta, Hem Chandra. 


It is desirable to open up other avenues of advaiu'ement by the provision of 
elementary and higher technical training ; but this is scarcely within the province of the- 
University. 


Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur. 

Bar, medicine, and teacliing arc the professions wliich require a higli degree of 
training. The teaching of law under the new regulations is a distinct iinprovenicnt on 
the state of things which existed before. Working in (diainbcrs with a practising la^s’yer 
is nowadays insisted up only in the case of those who desire to (pjalify as vakils. 'I’his 
may be introduced in the case of those whose eiin is to becoino jileaders only, n’his, 
howov’^er, is a matter for the law courts to decide. As regards medwjiiu' the attendance 
in hospital supplies the training and experience so ncct'ssary when the young doctor 
begins his practice. More medical institutions arc r(‘quircd in j)arts of the }>roviuce other 
than Calcutta to provide adequate mc<iieal training. 

As regards teaching I am afraid it has jnueh delcriorated in scihools. The pay and ])ro- 
spects of the profession should be iinproved. It seems to me that the majority of st udents 
going to schools cannot get on with tlu'ir le.s.sons without the help of a private tutor at 
home. Thirty or forty years ago few students in a school could afford the luxury of a 
private tutor ; uowadaJ^s, it is almost a iiot'essUy ; foruu rly, it was ouly the few, who 
were sons of rich parents, that had i)rivatc tutors at home ; at present, it is only those 
who cannot in any way afford to have one try to do without them. The “ so-called ” 
trained teachers, i.e., those who have gone through- a course of training at a training 
college are, in my opinion, less cllieiont than many teachers of the old typo who evolve a 
method for themselves. The former adcqit the lecture .system in schools with the result 
that a student forgets what he hears at school by the time ho roaches homo and, therefore?, 
receives no help fi*orn the teatdier in getting iqi his Ics.sous. These remarks do not have 
any direct bearing on the question j)roposeil by the Commission ; but 1 have mentioned 
these points simply (o bring it before the (‘omniission that thertJ is room for much 
improvement in the prelirnitiary training th;it boys receive in schools. Without a 
sound training at the earlier stages it is hopeless to give an id(?al training at the 
University. 


Das, Biiusan Chandra, and Ray, Baikuntha Chandra. 


(a) Agriculture (including sciiculturc). 

(b) Commerce and banking. 

(c) Mining. 

(d) Forestry. 

(e) Shipbuilding. 
if) Metallurgy. 

[g) Law. 

{h) Teaching. 

(i) Medicine (agurve lic systcjii, 9inafii .sy.stem, allopatliy, and liommopathy). 
(y) Engineering, civil and military. 

{k) Hygiene and sanitation. 

{1) Military science. 


Das Gupta, Hem Chandra. 

The number of such callings and professions is very great, and it includes medical, 
l^al, engineering, agricultural, and commercial. 

The University, at present, has no arrangement for imparting commercial and agri- 
cultural education and the demand for these is very great. The Engineering College at 
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Das Gupta, Hem Chandra— Das Gupta, Karuna Kanta— Db, Hab Mohun — 
De, Satischandra — De, iSusitil Kumar. 


Sibpiir is affiliated only in civil engineering and, though the regulations provide for 
mechanical and electrical engineering and also for mining engineering, np effort has hither- 
to been made to impart education in these branches by the University or by Govern- 
ment or by any private body, though at the Civil Engineering College at Sibpur there is 
.an apprentice deportment offering the courses of the joint technical examination board 
in civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering up to the upper subordinate standard, 
and mining for Government diploma in the principles of mining. There is a great demand 
in the country not only for civil engineers, but also for mechanical, electrical, and 
mining engineers, and tliose nuclei of the ('ivil Engineering ( ■ollego at Sibpur should be 
•developed to the University standard. 

It is the opinion of com])otcnt authorities that the number of qualified medical men 
isproportionatelysniall, aiidl think that, even with the present arrangement and accom- 
modation, a larger number of qualified men can be turned out by the University if the 
Medical College does not take upon itself (he teaching of such subjects as physics, chemistry, 
botany, zoology, and physiology, but leaves these subjects to be deiilt with by colleges 
affiliated in pure science. 


Das Gupta, Karuna Kanta. 

A high university qualification is rccpiired for service to, and advancement of, India 
in almost all departments of service and profc.3sions. The following appear to mo promi- 
.iiont ; — 

(«) Tlio judicial aiul executive services. 

(6) Accounts departmorits. 

(c) Higher appointments in the excise, police, agricultural, forest and salt depart- 

ments. 

(d) Law, 

(^;) Medical and vctcrinany departments. 

(/) Engineering dojwirtment. 

(g) Higher grade clerksliips. 

{h) Teachersliifis in schools and colleges, and the inspectorate of the Educational 
Department. 


De, Har Mohun. 

Enginceriug, mining, agriculture, law, medicine, and commercial science would 
ho of great service to the advancement of India. 


De, Satischandra, 

Tlioso in whieli the latent material wealth of India may bo utilised. The Univer?- 
iity of Calcutta has hitherto paid very little attention to this topic. 


De, Sushil Kumar. 

The special pursuits whieh are necessary for service to, and the advancement of, the 
•v*ountry, and for whieh a liigh degree of training is necessary hut not givtm by the 
University, are those relating to commerce, technology, and agriculture. To these some 
■may add sanitation and practical economics, with special reference to the present 
^condition of the country. 

The necessity for systematic training in these subjects, in view of the pressing needs 
:aiid requirements of the country, cannot bo exaggerated. The growing economic distress 
^t the Bengali middle class gentlemen, the chronic overcrowding of professions and ser- 
wicos, the congestion in colleges in the absence of openings in other directions, and the 
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De, Sushil Kumar — cow/(/.~J3ey, Baroda Pbosaud — D’Souza. P. G. 


fact that few of our university" men have any share in the larger oi>orations of commerce’ 
and industry that go to the development of the rich resources of the country — all these 
make it almost imperatively necessary for our young men to take up industrial and com> 
mercial pursuits. 

For the teaching of agriculture there arc, no doubt, two (hwornmenfc institutions 
outside the University, at Pusa and at Sabour, devoted to research work and teaching of 
students. The mining and dyeing departments of the Sibpur Engineering College are not 
affiliated to the University, and are now closed. For training in technology there are 
the Bengal National Technical Institute, the weaving and other schools under the Joint 
Technical Board, the Government institution at Maihar, and the (government Experi- 
mental Tannery in Bengal ; but these are unconnected witli the University and the training 
given does not reach a very high standard. In commerce there arc the Government 
Commercial Institute and other private institutions, outside the University, but the 
training given is of an elementary character. It will bo seem that the provision for the 
teaching of these important subjects is not very adeiiuate and does not rciich to a uni- 
versity degree standard. No doubt, these institutions are doing useful work, but they 
have not proved very attractive to students, partly because they are not afUlia ted to the 
University and cannot confer university degrees or other distinctions. When wo 
’consider the great attrjiction which degrees and university distinctions possess for young 
minds, not in this country alone, and that these are needed to overcome the long existing 
prejudice against industrial and commercial pursuits, and when it is aiujily clear that 
the rapid development of industries and growing comploxitic^s of the tradi? conditions of 
the country have not only rendered the demand for young men trained in those 
branches so great, but also a high degree of thorough training indispensable to meet 
them, the necessity of the University lending its aid to this cause and taking stops to 
promote those branches of study will be sufliciently ajipareht. Such a step will also, in 
some measure, take away the criticism and reproach ofliui levelled against tlie Univeisi- 
ty for the academic and unpractical character of its work. 

The question is being consid(Ted by the fiidustrial Commission, and the committ(‘C 
appointed by the senale on October the I3tli, U)I7, to cojisidor the feasibility of such 
a scheme has already elaborately discussed this question and linally submitted its report, 
recommending that “ it is desirable and necessary in the highest degree that tlio University 
should tak(j steps to develop the teaching of agriculture, t(;elinology, and commerce ; 
and, that being so, the University should take .such ste.jis, iiotwitlistaiuiing any difli- 
culties in the way which may by reasonable (jiTort bo overcome”. Tlna o are, no doubt, 
difficulties, financial and otherwise, eonneeted with a sclunne of this kind, but the principle 
upon which the scheme is based, viz., the desirability ofjnoviding for this kind of educai- 
tion and training, is c(a*tainly one wdiich ought to comincMid itself, under the circum- 
stances, to the University of Calcutta, and serious stijps ought to bo takmi to materialise 
this scheme. 


Dey, B.aroda Prosaujj. 

Mechanical, agricultural, and comiiiereial callings and x>i’oh*ssions and proper train- 
ing for them are necessary for the a<lvaiicement of India. Training umlcr these heads 
are not recognised, far less provided by the University, and, in the pnjsent eir<;umstance8, 
it seems to bo absolutely necessary that steps should be taken by the University in these 
directions. 


D’Souza, P. G. 

Greater attention should -he paid to applied science and technology. A depart- 
ment of commerce and public administration seems also essent'al. The University 
should also provide for a course in agriculture. The faculty of teaching may bo merged 
in that of arts, persons who intend to take up the profession of teaching being allowed 
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D’Soi'za, P. - could . — Dunn, 8. G.-^^unnicliff,. Horace B. 


to take toaohing as one of iho optional subjects for the B.A. degree examination. As 
India is rich in mineral, forest, and other natural resources departments of study connected 
therewith should bo specially developed. Extension and publication may also bo added. 
At present, science is taught i!i the same way as mathematics, i.e., as a moans of training 
the mind. Similarly, subjects such as economics, political science, commerce, etc., 
are too theoretical. The natural tendency of the Indian mind being introspective, 
methods of study likely to bo a corrective to this habit seem to bo very necessary. 

As it is primarily through men trained in the University that ideas of progress could 
be made "(moral it is one of the first duties of Indian universities for some time not to 
give so much prominence to cultural, as to scientific and professional, studios. Popular- 
isation of knowledge is at present more important than research. The latter is bound 
to come when the University has produced a good body of thoroughly trained men. For 
the present, more attention may be paid to popularisation of knowledge than to research. 


Dunn, S. G. 

While it is true of India, as of other countries, that university education is necessary 
in the interests of culture and of the highest life, yet the position has to bo faced that the 
majority of Indian undergraduates seek that (iduc.ation in order that they may obtain, 
by moans of its results, a better financial position than tlu^y would otiior wisc expect. At 
present, these Results juay bo summed up in the mere title of the degree ; the B.A. 
has a greater market value because he possesses a degree, not because ho is a better trained 
or more educated man ; results are apparent rather than real. The first essential is to 
take away from the degree its character as a passport for service. Government should 
have its own (examinations, graded ac(!ording to its needs. The best num will still go 
to the University but they will go to it with a dill’erent motive, to ijicreaso their know- 
ledge and cfiiclcn'icy in their profession, not to obtain cjitranco into that profession. The 
University will bo able to eoiicoiitrato on its proper work, disinterested learning, and re- 
search. 

It must also bo remembered that India is -in a much lower stage of development com- 
imM’cially and industrially than Western countries. It needs men to develop its commerce 
and industries ; it needs scion ti(i(5 nisearch, on tlio one liaud, and practical training on 
the other. The univ(’rsities should provide for the first; special institutions granting 
diplomas e(pial in i)r(!stigo to university degrees should provide for the second. The 
])resent training in seaenee given by the universities provides for neither ; the majority 
of tliose who avail themselves of it regard it merely as a means of obtaining a degree ; 
they do not eontemplate making use of the training in their Fiitiiro life, and, in practice, 
('liter a profession for Vi hieh it is not specially needed. 

Unfortunately, the demand for a training in .seieiieo, cither for its own sake or as a 
preliminary to an iiidnsl rial career, has not arisen ; ivhcn it does arise the universities 
will have to iiuujt it. They can best do so in the manner (hiscribod above ; they should 
not eomjiete with the technological institution, but they should encourage it by feeding 
its staff with men who l;iiow theory as well as ])raetice, and by completing its practical 
instruction with further roscareh for those capable of it. 

For the professions which at jirescnt exist the universities are adequate if their re- 
sources are im}>rovod and fitly employed. 


Dunnicliff, Horace B. 


I name only a. few : — 
{a) Agriculture. 

(6) (‘licmistry. 

(c) Edueatiou. 

(»/) Engineering. 
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(e) Law. 

(/) Medicine. 

In my reply I am only eonaidoring the aspect of the technical chemist. 

The activities of the Indian Munitions Board will liclp to develop indiLstries in which 
the assistance of the chemist is necessary for progress. The iininediato development of 
technical chemistry in India and its application to Indian economic la’oblcms is impe- 
rative. Hence, it is necessary for the universities to train a supply of cliemists capable 
of filling vacancies in technological works. It is necessary to institute a technological 
college in connection with ejicli university. At the present time, comparatively few 
Indian managers or jiroprietors of works in which a chemist would be a valuable asset 
employ a chemist at all. In consequence, many processes carried ofi extensively in India 
are still almost entirely empirical. Eflicient professors should bo engaged in the univers- 
ities to train young men to do such work as would be required in a factory where work 
involving chemical proce-sscs is going on. T'he ])rofessors should bo accessible to their 
old students, after they leave college, for advice. Vide also mv answer to question 7. 
There is scarcely a single practical profession irr which tlie assistance of a qualified chemist 
is not a distinct asset. 


Dutt, Bamapada. 

The callings and professions of teaching, law, modi(5ino, agriculture, commerce, 
engineering, organisation and Tiianagemont of industries, liighor grade of military, naval 
and marine services arc necessary for service to. and for the advancement of, India c.id 
require a high degree of training. Trio University should meet the pure scientific 
portions of the requirements of those callings and professions only, and wlionovor, as in 
the case of coinmor<!c and agriculture and industries, practical training is required that 
should bo the province of in titutions organised for that piirpo.se. 


Dutt, P. N. 

The grcjit problem of the hour iu India is the bread problem. It is daily bc(!omii)g 
more difficult for our University men to earn a decent living. India, so far as Iut 
natural resources are coiiccrned, can furnish bread and cmployiiieiit for her University 
men to a much greater (jxtont than she docs at present. But wo want the right tyj>o of 
men, move capital, and more oi'ganisation. Professions like those of too mining engineer, 
the electrical engineer, tlu*, soap expert, the tanning export, the weaving export, the 
forest expert, the tea-garden manager, and numerous other c.alli»\gs are not fillofl by 
our University men. Tlus Univonsity does not [>rovido the necessary training for iiJliiig 
these professions and the demaml for such men is at present u ol. principally by import- 
atioh from foreign countries. If our men arc employed in those ])rf)r(‘ssM»i;s not only 
W’ill fresh avenues be opened ujj to them, but the work itself v. ill be done much cJioapor 
■by Indian agency .Is it is less costly than Kuropcan agency. I shall not deal hero 
with the question of capital and organisation as these questions do not properly 
come vitliiu the seoi)e «'f tlic c iquirv of this Commission anrl another Commission ie 
flitting to consider them. But the que.stion is whether it i.s advisable for the Calcutta 
University to arrange for training in thc.se technical brandies. 'J'hcy do not belong 
properly to university w'ork according to the st;iudi:d of the older universities of Great 
Britain. A diploma or a degree granted by n univensity has a certain charm for the 
average Indian and I would not be surprised if profe.ssion.s which are not now popular, 
on account of the physical labour and hardship they involve, be eagerly sought after 
as soon as the University puts its stamp on them. In Great Britain a man who wants 
to become a mechanical or electrical engineer seldom joins a university. Ho gets his 
requisite training at one of the technical schools and with a firm to which ho is attached 
as an apprentice. He never cares for, nor seeks, a university degree and does not suffer 
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socially or pecuniarily in the least. I put a relative of mine into the Electrical Depart* 
ment some seven or eight years ago on Rs. 16 (£1) per month simply because his 
education was so defective that he was not good for any post of equal pay in any other 
department. He i ; now drawing Rs. 75 (£5) per month, a salary which, 1 believe, will 
excite the envy of many of our M. A’s. His poor education has saved him from the fate 
of being a clerk on much less pay. 1 request the University of Calcutta to take these 
matters in hand, as it is the only way by which it can prevent the flow of our university 
men to those professions which from overcrowding have become unremunerative. 
Besides, the cheaper Indian agency will help very materially in developing the natural 
resources of the country on a much greater scale and thus add to the national wealth 
and prosperity. 


Dutt, Rebati Raman. 

India is eternally the land of arya riahia and mimia, of the hhahtfia and mnyaaiSi 
of pandits and pilgrims, and thus their idealism, deep faith, excruciating sclf-sacrifice, and 
quest of knowledge and truth are ingrate in every drop of our blood. Spiritual philosophy, 
communion with the Great One above and around in every path of life, are our essential 
characteristics. With this domination of the Brahminic or Mullaic spirit there are the 
three other professions of the hania (merchant), the bahubir (the armed fighter), and the 
aud^a (the servant). Brahminism is India’s past and India’s pride and India’s blood and 
India’s food. If India proposes to advance to-day upon the array of all the nations of 
the world it must be through her idealism and spiritualism. It was thus that India 
became known in recent ages through the spiritual transparence of a « ivyasi in the 
West, through the idealistic poetry and natural philosophy of Rabindra Nath Tagore 
and Jagadish Chandra. This is India’s speciality, and no university in India will attain 
its highest mission if it did not advance this sjjirit in us. India can claim to be the 
teacher of the world and it is this profession of selfless teaching, selfless propagation of 
knowledge and truth, sird the offer of blessings of the One above, that our University 
should train us in. There is a huge mass of ignorance in India, ignorance in the 
world i' broad about India, and if our University supplied teachers alone for fifty 
years more wo shall find them employment in our schools, tolla, and mahtaba. li 
bricks and mortar wore wanting let schools grow beneath the banian tree, upon the 
yard of a cottage low in the country afar. The University proposes to give the highest 
training of self, and I would urge that the training must consist partly of a course 
in theology. 

As the University should supply teachers for our own land it should further supply 
men who can expound our hereditary teachings to the West. I have already said how I 
expect the University to have a faculty of interchange, and post-graduate students will 
be encouraged under an able staff of men attached to the University press to publish books 
on Indian specialities. Honoraiy degrees should bo granted upon the compilation of 
those books, and a student will thus acquire a habit through life. The English studenj^ 
may think of going to Africa to shoot the tiger, to Columbia to dig for gold, to fight the- 
smaller man and unfurl his sail on the seas, but I, an Indian, think of, nay, dream of,' 
taming the tiger and touching the golden threads of tiie human heart. 

»>■ Next to the above comes the profession of law for we have not only to plead our neigh* 
hour’s right before a neighbour’s bench for the petty twig of a tree, but we have got to plead 
our rights before the bar of humanity, before our Imperial Father, at whose door wo 
all stand as citizens of a groat civilisation, a great Empire. An Indian university should 
train us thus efficiently in law and political economy and political philosophy. 

There are the other professions of agriculture, commerce, and industries to make us 
self-contained and self-supporting as a nation, and the University should train us in all 
these professions. There can bo no limitation on the scope of a university’s work, except 
that of fuhdi^ for a university is the organisation of society’s talents and, as such, it 
must give us all that is best and highest in our Universe. ^1 beauty, romance^ 

joy, and activity we expect to spring from the University. 


-g, , ^ _ ^ ^ 


Qamgvu, Syamaohasan—Gsddes, Fa!^ok— Ghosa, P&atafoandba— Ghosb^ 
Sir Rash Behaby. 


Ganguli, Syamacharan. 

CaJlings and profesaons aris§ out of felt social needs. We have now suitable provi- 
flton for teaming in law, medioine, engineering, and teaching ; and the University is going 
to take 8t^ to promote agricultural, technical, and commercial studies, for which need 
is bang felt. 


Geddes, Patrick. 

Here I may refer to an old paper of my own*, based upon a report prepared years 
back at the request of the late Mr. Tata for the organisation of his institute. My 
recommendation was in terms of the needed regional survey of India to replace the 
existing ** Gazetteer ", by an ordered presentment of the past development and present 
needs of regions and cities; and though the" scheme was naturally defeated by tlie 
powerful advocacy of Sir William Ramsay, in favour of more familiar studies of 
chemistry and physics, yet now, after the best of four years of town-planning and city 
study in almost all pai^ of India, I venture to believe that it was even more urgently 
required than I knew, and woidd have been more productive accordingly. The 
" Gazetteer of India " needs this raising and interpreting into the regional survey of* 
India, in terms of &e conditioning, by place, of work and people; and of people, in 
their reconditioning of work, and of place. By sharing in &is labour, both new 
centees of learning and existing ones will really become regional, instead of irregional, 
as at present. &e present oversupply, and educational obsession, of the legal and 
clerical occupations as the ** Priests and Levites ” of every Indian capital and 
provincial centre, would thus rapidly abate in favour of that reconstructive energy, 
that constructive idealism, which the regional patriotism and civic feeling of bu& 
surveys so vividly promote. In connection with those the appropriate departments 
and courses of study would rapidly arise. As an example of the nascent regional 
universities of America, I may cite Wisconsin; and as an example in Europe, 
Clermount, out of which have come not only the regional study of its great province 
of Central France, with many monographs accordingly, and on all subjects, both 
naturalistics and humanistic; but, in addition to these, the ideas of M. Bergson— in 
direct relation with this survey, as I have elsewhere pointed out, and had admitted 
by himself. 

In such ways the callings and professions most necessary and advantageous may, 
of course, become increasingly seen. 


Ghosa, Pratapoandra. 

Agriculture, manufacture, and practical mechanism are necessary for the advancement 
of India, accompanied by a liberal standard of higher morality. 

India needs cheap means and processes and easy methods ; the people are not far 
advanced for more scientific methods, nor well purs^. 

The University can only meet these requirements by establishing lecturers and ex- 
aminations. . ' 


Ghose, Sir Rash Behary. 

' The callings and professions which I consider to be necessary for service to, and 
the advancement of, India, as justified or demanded by the special needs and the 
traditions and characteristic powers " of the country are as follows 

(a) /ndttrinaf,Gcmmefciaf,a9idagf{eicttimi4---Indiaisa]ieadyriohin natural resources 
lor the production of raw materials, and has also great possibilities as a 
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Oho8«» Sir Rash Ghosh, B.mal Chakdba—Ghosh, Bai HabinatB 

Bahadur— Ghosh, PBasIydbanath. 


■ 

manufacturing country. It should be the duty of the University to assist in 
the development of these resources and possibilities by imparting a high degree 
of training on up-to-date scientific lines in ajpplied science and technology ' 
(including such departments as engineering,* agriculture, and commerced 
science). 

(h) Military and naval , — ^The University ought to help in this matter by requiring 
every student who passes through it to undergo a course of military training. 

I assume that the higher ranks of the army i^ll be thrown open more largely 
to our young men. 

(c) Spiritual and theologicaL — ^The University should assume greater responsibility 
than now for the imparting of moral and religious instruction. In particular, 
it should encourage and foster the study and publication of the sacred books 
of the country. 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra. 

The greatest need of India to-day is the spread of scientific and technological 
k knowledge, with special reference to agriculture^ forestry, dairy farming, and the ele- 
ments of sanitation and hygiene. In the large towns there is a great demand for workers 
with a knowledge of mechanical and electrical engineering. 

M these subjects have been so far utterly neglected at Indian universities. Techno- 
logical and agricultural studies are even of greater importance than commercial sabjects. 
It is of the greatest importance that our University-rand sister universities-— should bo 
helped by Government and the wealthy to push on with their schemes for the advance- 
ment of such studies. 


Ghosh, Rai Harinath, Bahadur. 

Amongst others, doctors, sanitarians of both sexes, technologists Of high and 
efficient training, are very necessary for service to, and the advalicement of, India. 
An edncatioTinl x)olicy intended for a high degree of training on such litilitarlan 
lines need not, on principle, be subordinated to any special needs or traditions, etc., 
of India. Any talk of special needs or traditions, etc., really appear to be. ques- 
tions of practical adaptability of the knowledge gained by such high training. 1 
venture to hope that men thus trained would scarcely find any difficulty in usefully 
applying their knowledge in practice in India and, if required, elsewhere, provided 
the economic and other facilities which this adaptability involves he given them 
and they themselves take pains to make a good preliminary survey (in all its relations) 
of the work which they might bo called upon to do. 

The University does meet the requirements df high training to some extent by 
demanding an approved course of training and by examinations before admission to 
a degree. The University might take it all upon itself to think out and see to 
improving and introducing anew means and methods to secure better efficiency. 


Ghosh, Fhanindranath. 


The callings and professions which require a high degree of training are as follows i— 


(a) Legal profession. 

(b) Medical profession. 

(c) Engineering profession. 

(d) Teaching profession. 

(e) Commercial profession. 

There is still a very great demand for people who kOve feal^ a h%li 6k 
tin^xdng. The ideas of sanitation axe but imperfeefily 
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people. When we consider that the various districts of Bengal are infected 
* with malaria* and the people as a whole in those districts are gradually sac* 
* cumbing to it, we might think that it is outside the power of an indMdual 
to cope successfully with the disease, even if one had sufficient knowledge. 
We forget that it is also a fact that the people sometimes accept it as inevitable 
where with sufficient knowledge and with combined effort they can, at least 
in some degree, if not entirely, overcome it. 

lliere are many other sanitary questions which the people are absolutely 
ignorant of simply because there are only a limited number of people uho 
have the necessaiy qualifications to practically demonstrate before the people 
not only the sources of insanitation, but also the remedies to overcome them^ 

(e) The Government and the Railways engage a number of men in their work and 
quite a large number of people with engineering qualifications work as contract- 
ors to the Public Works Department and the Railways. Of late several 
influential firms have arisen in Calcutta who are architectural engineers 
and with the growing economic advance of the people there will be always 
a demand for these people. 

(d) Here we have dearth not only as regards quantity, but quality. 

Considering that the population of Bengal amounts to 40 million souls it is really 

astonishing when we find that only 12,000 can qualify themselves up 
to the matriculation standard annually. The density of the population 
in some districts of Bengal is greater than England. France, and Germany 
yet thd number of literate people, even in these districts, is too insignificant 
number compared to the people in other lands. The fact is not far to seek. 
State aid to education is too small. In the report of the oommission 
appointed by the Manchester Technical School in 1891 we find that in Swit- 
zerland in the canton of Zurich, the total annual expenditure is £28,000, and 
the fees realised from students amount to only £2,700. There are 98 pro- 
fessors, lecturers and teachers, and 28 assistants. The ratio of teachers to 
students, never exceeds one to ten. 

In Berlin (Charlottenburg Technical High School) there is accommodation for 
2,000 student for higher studies in science. The library has 62.000 volumes 
and 230 current technological journals, while the number of books issued 
to students average daily 1,000. This shows how the library is used by the 
students. The total annual expenditure is £43,000, of which £14,000 are 
derived from fees. 

There is still a veiy great demand for efficient teachers all over the country and 
their efficiency can only be kept up if their incomes keep them above the 
common wants of life. It is no wonder that better brains are usually attracted 
to other professions when the teachers are remunerated at such a miserably low 
standard. As regards society the lot of a teacher is not an enviable^one and 
it often happens that a man who is perhaps his inferior, but happens to- 
earn more money in a different walk of life, is looked on with more respect. 
Even in Government colleges there are cases where the invidious distinction 
^ of the two services keeps down many able men in the lower grade. Cases 

are not rare where students having graduated from' a third-class English 
university exhibit airs of superiority before men who have grown old in teach- 
ing, and who due to accidental reasons in India i)erhaps, had not the oppor- 
tunity to go over to England and study in any of the universities there. 

(e) This has been entirely neglected by the University. It might be urged with a 

great degree of force that the commerce of Bengal, nay of the whote of India, 
is in the hands of people who might be term^ illiterate. !nie entermiaing, 
painstaJdng Marwaris have practi^ly monopolised the commerce of Bengal 
and the lew European firms who deal in export and import always engage , 
the ICarwari as his middleman to cdlect the goods wl^b they axe to ejqport. 
r and to .jUstEibiite the articles which they import. It might be urged that file 
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fault is entirely to be laid at the door of the people of Bengal since nobodjr , 
keeps them back from doing what the Marwaris are doing. The reason & 
more deepseated. Bengal, the land of zamindars and aristocrats, ai^s • 
held commercial oosupation at a discount. People in general will conmdeif 
a man in the legal profession as occupying the most honourable. positioii' 
whereas a much more qualified man in the commercial line is. sure to be 
looked down upon. Of late this tendency is gradually changing. 

It lies within the scop e of th e University to direct the flow of intellegence in tbis 
direction by impressing its hall-mark on the profession, which wfil further 
direct the energies of our students into fresh channels and furnish am|»le 
opportunities for the- opening up of their intellect. The false alarm which 
has been raised by some about the inordinate number of passes because they 
are anxious about the future outlet of this energy will be groundless. As it 
now stands, the bulk of the university products are hankering after service 
which is difficult for Government to provide^ and still more difficult for these 
cjindidates to secure from European firms. 

Goswami, Bhaoabat Kumar, Sastri. 

India is pre-eminently an agricultural country and agriculturid education and the 
professions are, of course, of primary importance. But for a nation to live under the 
pressure of modem ** commercial ** civilisation, industrial and commercial education and 
callings jire no less necessary. 

The University must expand in all these directions as soon as the prdiminaries are 
forthcoming, as explained in my answers to questions I and 4. 

Goswami, Bai Sahib Bidhubhushan. 

Such callings or professions as are calculated to develop the industrial resourcM of 
the country, viz., agriculture, mining, spinning, weaving, manufacturing of UMful arfacles 
of iron and other metals, enamdling, pottery, etc., stand in need of being incorporated 
in the curriculum of the studies of the University for they are necessary for the material 
prosperity and advancement of India. I think that a high degree of trainii^ is required 
in these fm^ms of industry for without good training the children of the soil will not be 
able to compote successfully with the people of other civilised countries. 

The University will be justified in making provision for imparting instruction in these ^ 
Bubjeots up to a certain high standard for such a course would open up avenues to a, ; 
large mass of- the population of the country for earning their livelihood. 

Gray, Dr. J. Henry. 

These callings or professions are, in the order of importance, as follows : — 

(a) The sciences that will make for the material advancement of the community ; 
apnct^(ure--and allied branches, such as forestry and fruit-growing; indiM^ 
— engineering and the development of the natural resources. 

(t) l^Iedicine. 

(c) Teaching. 

(d) Law, etc. v : 

At present, none of these are adequately provided for by the University except pediapi';: 

law, and I consider that they should be fostered by the University, rather than by. t^ 
vaHbttS Goy^ment departments. A close rdation should' neooisdHly . rimai]* ^ 
adffitb^tb aidequate equipment, a permanent stafl would bo advantageous, 

^ Wi1)i loferepiMs to modioin^ -< 4 , ' ■ 
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Quha, Rajanikanta. 

Btcddes those already provided for the following are the callings and professions 
wbioh are necessary for the advancement of India and for which a high degree of training 
isi6qil]]!ed:<— 

(а) Agriculture. 

(б) Forestry. 

(c) Geology. 

, (d) Mineralogy. 

(e) Metallurgy. 

(/) Shipbuilding. 

(Sf) Mechanical engineering. 

(h) Electrical engineering. 

(i) Applied chemistry, with special reference to arts and industries. 

It is not implied that the Calcutta University can, or should, undertake the teaching 
of every one of these subjects. But as it is located in the metropolis of an agricultural 
country it has special facilities for giving scientific training in agriculture. If, hitherto, 
nothing has been done to take advantage of those facilities, that fact has not lessened its 
responsibilities. In corroboration of this remark I quote the wise words of Dr. . 
Thwing:— 

** Every university, however, should develop along the lines of least resistance. Every 
university should employ those methods and emphasise those truths which its 
location or conditions fits it tc employ and to emphasise with the smalleH ex- 
penditure and unto the noblest e^ectiveness.’* 


Gupta, Bipin Bbhari, 

Agriculture and sericulture; scientific knowledge applied to industrial purposes; 
■mall industries, including cottage industries; the development of the arts, including 
Boulpture, music, architecture, and painting, to which are allied the handicrafts. 
All ^ese should be fostered for they are all necessary for service to, and the advance- 
ment of, India. Between India and Great Britain &ere is this great difference, that 
India is pre-eminently agricultural and Great Britain is pre-eminently in- 
duskial.. Nearly 80 per cent of the population of India subsists on the 
soil. As a result of historical forces operating through centuries, England, 
in the last century, ceased to count as an important agricultural country. With 
regard to sericulture Bengal has a past to which she casts a longing, lingering look 
bmiind. Indian arts — sculpture, music, architecture, and painting — grew out of the 
inner forces of Brahminical. Buddhistic, and Saracenic culture, blending toge&er and 
harmonising the apparently discordant elements of Indian social life. India has in- 
herited the traditions of the past. In the great universities of Nalanda, or Taxila, 
the monks wrote illuminated scrolls, developed master-builders and masons from 
amongst themselves, built wonderful temples embodying the ideas of Buddhistic 
eoltoze, and became wonderful sculptors. During the century and a half of British 
rule &e Indo-Saracenic arts have languished; the Public Works Department has re- 
d!a6od architecture to the working out of a common place drab formula in brick and 
mortar by the official designer who looks at architecture with * a stony British stare 
Bcw.iar an Indian university can retrace its steps in this direction is a serious problem 
lor titui. University reformers. 

GhjpTA, Umbs Chandra. 


x j.Besl^M the professions now followed by the people of India the present changed 
ol the world and for the needs of Bidia all sorts, of technical education. 

education». 


eto.» and also military and naval 
i bt the ourrienlum oi the Univeiei^. 
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As to the latter part of the first paragraph of this question 1 am unable to give any 
rei>ly as I am not acquainted with the requirements of other regions and of Great 
Britoin, but 1 consider that some degree of military and naval training ought to bo 
given to Indian students and they will gladly accept this and very soon adapt 
themselves to such training as the students of Great Britain. ^ ; 

As to the second paragraph of this question I am of opinion that at the beginning 
the University ought to take charge of all sorts of education mentioned above. 


Haldar, Umes Chandra. 


(a) The true advancement of a country depends upon two factors, purely intellect- 
ual progress and commercial progress. Hence, the University should provide 
for the training necessary for the development of the different branches of industry 
and commerce such as mechanical, electrical, and mining engineerii^, applied 
chemistry, in all the branches, especially metallurgy, dyes, both synthetic and 
vegetable, pharmacy, agriculture (to meet the requirements of Indians and 
Indian industries), naval engineering, and shi)) building. 

{h) Medicine ; both Western and Eastern (Hindu and Muhammadan systems). 

(c) Pedagogy. 

(d) Law. 

Schools and colleges of agriculture and commerce should be established and degrees 
and diplomas in those subjects instituted. 


Hazra, Jogendra Nath. 

A high d^ree of training in mechanigal and electrical engineering, teohnologyj 
commercial science, mineralogy, agriculture, and medical and sanitary science • should 
be given so that young Indians trained in this country may stand on an equal footing 
with men trained in a foreign country, and there may be no need for sending them abroad 
for such training. This will largely increase the number of such highly trained men in 
this country. This will bring about a rapid development in the resources of the country. 

In England agriculture is not so necessary, but in India, which has vast resources for 
agriculture and where men from ages long gone by practically live ufion it, this should 
be given the first importance. After agriculture, applied sciences, which will help the 
people in manufacturing the raw products that are various in kind and abundant in quanti- 
ty, into useful articles of daily use, should be considered next of importance. In England 
commercial training is absolutely necessary. A small country like England may not 
possess natural resources for the development of all sorts of industry. But, generally 
speaking, this is not true of India. -Still a good training in the two departments mentioned 
above is specially called for at the present time, and will have to encounter but very Utile 
practical mfiiculty. 


Hossain, Wahed. 


This question, I submit, is too broad to be answered within a short space. So far as 
Indian universities are concerned it is submitted that they do not give any trajnlim to 
our young men so as to fit them for various avocations of Ufe, except perhaps fOr uw, 
medicine, engineering, and teaching. The present system of university eduoatiOfi im-^ 
parts theoretical knowledge and book learning, but does not give practical ianuning. 
aspect of the question has been dealt with in a speech cf mine, and I respeotfuHy 
iavite the attention of the Commissioners to the following s— . 

** There Is another aspect of the question which 'dwands serious attentum. Wa hat^ 
alreadvac * * ‘ 
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Dictations turn out qualified men every year, where will they be employed ? There 
are at present no openings for them and the present state of Indian trade and industry 
capnot supply them with suitable occupation. Under such conditions, there will be an 
army of unemployed men with special training roving over the country with. die* 
oontent and disappointment. Apprehension has, therefore, been expressed in clear tenns 
iu the Education Report of 1910. It says, ‘ Technical education and industrial progress 
undoubtedly act'and react beneficially upon each other, but in other countries they have 
gone hand in hand and there is considerable danger that a premature and ill-considered 
development of the former may merely help to swell tlie army of the unemployed and 
lead to grave disappointment and discontent *. 

** Now, it may be asked whether the suggestions made in this paper regarding the 
^tablishment of a university for special training, the necessity of which has been so 
forcibly pointed out by Mr. Martin, have been ‘ made with full appreciation of the pro- 
blems to be solved or even with clear understanding of the meaning of technical educa- 
tion ’. The danger apprehended, I may submit, looms large in the vision of the 
authorities because tiie State has so long remained indifferent in this matter without 
, paying much attention to the resuscitation of Indian trade and industry on the ground 
that such a course of action would affect British trade and industry. But when 
the economic pressure has become too severe, and the clamour of tlie unemployed 
educated men is loud enough to draw the attention of the State to tlie necessity 
of opening new avenues of life, it has been brought face to face with the danger 
arising from technical education not keeping pace with the industrial progress of 
the country. If Government assume an attitude of studied indifference, and do 
not encourage technical education owing to the slowness of our industrial progress, 
will such an attitude relieve the state of the growing economic pressure, remove the 
discontent of the unemployed, and supply suitable occupation for the increasing 
number of educated men ? If not, can it be conceived for a moment .that Govern- 
ment will abolish the existing universities and shut the door to higher education ? Such 
an idea is not only ridiculous, but absurd. What then is the remedy 7 Mere sittings of 
coiuimissions, their recommendations for raising the standard of education, creating an 
art^cial standard of qualification for certain posts, or reducing the number of succe^ul 
candidates at examinations will not meet the situation. Such a patchwork policy may 
produce a set-back for a few years, but is quite insufficient to remove the root-cause of 
discontent of the unemployed educated men. Tlie difficulties will remain the same unless 
and until new openings of life are thrown open and new avenues of life are found out. In 
order to achieve this object, the old educational policy of the State must be changed and 
a reconstruction of university education made on practical lines for satisfying the 
requirements of modem life. 

** If technical education goes hand in hand with the industrial progress of the country 
then there is no apprehension of further swelling the army of the unemployed educated 
men with special training. * In other countries,* the report of the Education Department 
points out, *technical education and industrial progress act and react beneficially 
upon one another and have gone hand in hand*. If so, there is no reason why they will 
not go hand in hand in thjs country also. Whatever may be the reasons — either the 
apamyof Government or the fear of an outcry from the industrial centres of England-* 
tbe State has not hitherto paid proper attmtion to the subject. Now, the conservation of 
the highest interests of the State itself, the pressing needs of India, the growing require- 
mentsof modem life, the increasing difficulties of Government to find suitable occupa- 
tion fOr the unemployed young men, and the severe economic pressure demand that new^ 
aveanes of life should be found out. Such openings, it is admitted, oan be found in the 
ffevival and progress of Indian industries. If so, a university for high education with 
iqpecial (raining is an absolute necessity.’* 

The object of the modem type of universities appears to be twofold, viz., to impart . 
theoretical knowledge for the expansbn of ideas and the development of natural gifts ; and 
to i^ve a proper training for marshalling those ideas with the help of ^e oultorediatelf 
" fert iutb aihiieililDg praotioaL The old type of university (such as in Oambri^ge okr - 
; 4 l 9 ^^} feNpaoll 7 ^^^ whereas a modem univeral^ 
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mote attention to the requirements of life. Now, the Calcutta Uniyersity being of th« - 
old type does not satisfy the requirements of our country. If it is remoddled on 
modem lines, or a university of the modem type be established, it will be within its 
province to meet the requirements of modem India. It can now hardly be contended on 
the face of the fact of what the univerintles of the modem type are doing elsewhere that 
a particular branch of study, or a particular training on a special subject, does not oomo 
within the province of the University. 

So far as Bengal and Assam are concerned we find that the majority of the people 
is engaged in various callings (amongst which cultivation and plantation are the chi^) 
such as the cultivation of paddy, jute, tea, potato, tobacco, etc. Hence, agriculture in ite 
several aspects requires scientific training. The country is also intersected by 
innumerable rivers and canals; hence, pisciculture also requires training. Bengal also 
supplies sailors and sea faring men, generally called laakar, for whom special training 
is essentially needed. We have quite a race of mechanics of the old type espwially 
engaged in boat making and ship building. Within a year or two, owing to the exigency 
of the war, Indian mechanics and artisans have largely been employed in buil^g ships 
and 'Steamers in various dockyards of the country. In my recent tour to Chittagong I 
learned that two steamers had recently been built and floated by the artisans and 
mechanics of that district. They also require a high degree of training. Tannery and 
cotton cultivation also require a special kind of training. I refrain from mentioning here- 
such callings as are well knowny and for whicli some provision has been made by 
tlie Calcutta University, e.gr., engineering, surveying, etc. 

The callings mentioned above, and similar to them, not mentioned, are necessary for 
the advancement of India. For them a high degree of training is required. The present 
system of education does not make any provision for their training although such train* 
ing comes within the province of the University. 

Fcr the aforesaid purposes a university of the second type should be established 
for general education, combined with the special training required for business men. It 
should be of the type wliich has lately sprung up in the industrial centres of England and 
other countries of the civilised world. The main object of this type of university 
diould be confined to impartin;^ education, aloi’g with the special training of young men 
in trade, industries, and commerce, or, in other words, education in it should be “ more 
practical and less purely literary.” 


Husain, The Hou’ble Mian Muhammad Pazu, Khan Bahadui. 

Scientific discoveries and inventions have made it impossible for any country 
or nation to keep to its traditions or to ignore the keen struggle for life that has acoom* 

S anied the introduction of modern civilisation. India can never revert to the Vedio 
ays. Sciences, especially in their applied form, are needed here. Agriculture, herbs,, 
minerals, call for high scientific knowledge and the requisite bent of mind for new 
discoveries to serve India well. This would probably require some sort of co-ordination 
of the highest university wq;rk with the industries of the country. 

These requirements are not at all met by the universities at present, but I thinlr 
it is within the movince of the University to discharge this function. 

Here, in the Funjab, we have recently added the faculty of agriculture to our Uni* 
versity, and the Agricultural College is expected to do a great deal for us. 


Hydabi, M. A. N. 

Agriculture, engineering, medicine, and sanitation, industries (especially forest 
agricultural), public administration, and sociology. (As to these see the special coursee in 
the new universities in England and America). 

I thiidc agriculture must be the basis of Indian industrial' and commercial advanoo 
and, therefore, agricultural and allied vocations require to be specially dsvdoped, 
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Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Sir All 

Beside the professionB of law, medicine, and engineering for which the universities 
already providw facilities there are the pubUo services in which the graduates of tho 
udiversities find scope. 1 am of opinion that technical education so as to be lucrative, and 
industries, should also be taken in hand by the universities. Hydraulic engineering,, 
which is being now taken up in some few cases (by tkeTatas in the Western Ghats and 
in the Mysore State and Kashmir), could also be largely developed for the benefit of our 
people. Mining of various kinds and for various minerals is also a branch of study which 
falls legitimately within the scope of the universitiea I have referred already in my 
previous answers to manufacture and commerce. These industries to be successfully 
carried on in the present day require a high degree of training, and a scientific education 
applied to these purposes should be taken up by the universities. The textile industry 
wldch was at one time the pride and glory of India, and for which our country provides 
such resources both in producing the materials and by the special aptitude of our people, 
has died out under the stress of modern competition. A national system of education, 
if it were imparted in our universities, would not neglect them. Our vast forests provide- 
material for many kinds of industries. Government have only so far conserved the 
forests ; the universities could take the raw materials that the forests produce into account 
and train up the skill of our men to turn out these products into articles of commerce. 
Millions worth of skins and bones are being exported out of the country as we have not the- 
necessary science to compete successfully with the more fortunate countries of the 
West. 

In fact, the various items under this head are so numerous that it would bo vain ta 
attempt to enumerate them. Nor will I attempt to do so. Industrial commissions 
that the Government appoint from time to time only skim the surface, and no attempt 
is made to organise our own men to take advantage of the resources of our country. All 
this could be done, and is being done, in countries where the object of education is not 
merely to supply more qdroit assistants to Gkjvemors appointed from abroad, Imt with the 
real object in attention of developing the resources of the country. Agriculture, which 
is now the sole industry of the country, has recently been taken up by Government, but 
such agricultural education as is given in these Government schools takes little or no notice 
of the system of agriculture which prevails in the country and the economic position 
of the agriculturists with the result that the graduates of the agricultural schools have 
■been of very little, if of any, assistance to the agriculturist. A national system of education 
in Agriculture would start with a basis of the agricultural conditions as they prevail here 
and then attempt to improve them with a better knowledge of scientific agriculture. In 
all these matters a radical change is necessary to improve our present position. Com- 
parative anthropology shows that the people of India are inferior to the people of no other 
opnntry in the world either in physical endurance or brain-power. What is needed is a 
mbre intelligent and patriotic turn given to the ideals of education and all the rest wilt 

loHow. 
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Indian Association, Calcutta. 

All oallings which are calculated to develope the industries and the' resources of the* 
V odimlry such as f— 

(a) Engineering, in all its branches, e.g., mining, electrical, civil, and mechanical. 

:4. Scfieiitifio agriculture and horticulture. 

(e) l^ufaoturing industries, which can deal with the raw materials of the country. 

these requirements are at present met by the University. It is desirabler 
Wverrity should make provision for them. 
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Iyer, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. V . Seshagiri. ' 

• Apart from the existing professions, there is ^eat need for providing foc4l(tiM 
for the study of electrical engineering, mining engineering, commerc$^, weaving, and 
•certain branches of applied chemistry. I know &at Indian conditions -are difier^t 
irom conditions in England. But the work of Great Britain in India should nriznwily 
be to wean Indian youths from their traditions in regard to occupation, so mat wair 
•energy may be spent in developing the resources of the country which would benefit 
them not only individually, but the country as a whole. I think that the need is 
greater in India than in England for inducing Indian youths to give more time to 
industrial and commercial pursuits. At present, so far as Madras is concerned, there 
are no facilities in this direction. 



Jalil, Abdul. 

The callings and professions, except those already weU provided for, which are neces- 
sary for service to, and the advancement of, India and for which a high degree of training 
is required are : — 

(a) Agriculture. 

(b) Industrial occupations. 

(e) Commercial education. 

(d) Engineering. 

(e) Teaching. 

In India private enterprise and help is entirely lacking, except to a certain extent 
in a few coastal towns, nor has Government shown much interest in the above 
callings and professions. It seems to have not appreciated the good resulting from a 
vigorous and enterprising policy in that respect, for, besides greatly minimising the anxiety 
of Government by offering employment to the products of our schools and colleges, 
the step in this direction would advance India and result ih its being a source of 
strength, revenue, and international reputation to Government. 

In Great Britain, as almost in every advanced country of the world, Government 
and the people have shown increasing interest, and have co-operated in the development 
of the above professions, in addition to which the competition with the neighbouring 
■countries has led to greater and greater exertion in this field. 

At present, these requirements are very inadequately met by the University. It 
efiould be within the power of this body to meet them by providing training in thfm, 
by arranging for the practical knowledge in its own or private institutions and work- 
flhops, and by establishing research institutes for the various sciences. 


Jones, T. Cuthbbktson. 

-y 

ta) Engineering — mining, oleotrica], mechanical, etc. 

(b) Agricultural oliemist]^ — in all its branches. 

(c) Veterinary science— improvement in the breeds of oxen, horses, sheep, goats, and 

cattle. 

(d) Applied biology— insect pests on plants and animals, milk and water gemMp 

fisheries, forestry. 

(e) Chemistry— applied to manufactures, paper, sugar, soap, aniline dyes, etc. 

India is, and must, so far as one can see, always remain principally an egrioultoid . 
oountcy, supplying other regions with wheat, rice, jute, i^, ai^ other raw maW^tob W > 
history has shown that every purely agricidtaral country will sooner pr the 

pressure of population upon the means of subsfstenoe and that the law pf dbnUdiii]^. 
Tetum ^ust operate, except in so far as its operation is ebeekpd by new pr . X 

aigricnltoral j^ease s or by manufactures. 
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The work of the Munitions Board in India has made olear what was perhaps hardly 
Tealised before — the enormous commercial and manufacturing resources of In^a. 

What is wanted is labour, skilled supervision, and capital, in all of which India is « 
Hamentably deficient. Agricultural labour is patient and skilled on the oM lines, but 
labour in mines and factories is hard to obtain, difficult to train and unreliable, as in many 
'/parts the labourers absent themselves very frequently on insufiicieut pretexts, and take 
full advantage of the too numerous holidays or festival days. The tastes of the Indiaii 
student are literary and he too frequently feels it derogatory to work with his hands. 4 
'Caste prejudices prevent him engaging in some occupations, leather working for instance. 
•Capital is shy and there is too much hoarding of w^th still. Government service and 
the legal profession or, failing these, a clerkship, are still too often the goal in life of 
Indian students. 

What is required is the provision of other openings and the training of students to 
fill them. 

Preparation for the professions of engineering, medicine, law, and teaching is, to some 
extent, provided already by the University of C^cutta, but 1 do not think enough Is done 
in applied science and technology. 

‘ University teaching should undoubtedly be liberal, but the majority of students are 
very poor and cannot afford luxuries. The aim should be to make education as utilitarian 
■as possible consistently with that amount of general training — mental, moral, and 
physical — which is required to difiorentiate a man from a machine. There seems no 
reason why the study of first principles in science and economics and their practical 
•application should not be as effective in developing the mind and character as more 
purely literary courses. 


Kab, Sites Chandra. 

Talking of Bengal one would name the professions of engineorii^, ogrioultive, 
(mining, applied chemistry, as necessary for its advancement, and for whi^ a very high 
•degree of training is required. No adequate arrangements exist for instruotion in 
(these branches, either within the University or outside. I have no doubt it is within the 
.province of the University to meet these requirements. 


Khan, Abul Hashem. 

The callings and professions needed by India are agriculture, commerce, industry, 
'and manufacture, engineering, including mining, medicine, law, military, marine, and 
Sast, but not least, professorial and teaching. 

The circumstances and traditions of the different peoples inhabiting India are so 
waried as to make it difficult to say H there is any useful profession which it may not be of 
iprofit to cultivate in India. At present, only a few of the professions are represented 
iln the University. It may not be practicable for one university to undert^e training 
an ail the professions. But, nevertheless, higher training in all the professions should 
be legitimate subjects for university activity. The Calcutta University may well enlarge 
its scope by adding agriculture to the list of its subjects. 


Eo, Taw Sbto. 

In Ghreat Britain the recognised professions are 1— 

(а) Army. 

(б) Navy. 

(»3ar. 
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(e) CSvil Service. 

(/) Parliament. 

(g) JoumaliaiiL 

(h) BoainesGi. 

(f ) Manofactares. 

In India items (d), (e), (^r), (A), and (t) are recognised, while the rest are absent. 
B natives are freely admitt^ to all the ranks of the army and navy, and if the heads of 
’ the native religions are recognised, and if native learning is foster^, the number of re- 
cognised professions will be increased* In Lidia religious teachm and preachers should 
be subsidised and encouraged to teach their own tenets, and to harmonise them with 
modem tendencies. In the absence of other rwunerative professions young Indians 
eagerly join the press or the bar and become the articulate mouth pieces of their fellow- 
countrymen. Those who are engaged in intellectual and mA.nii«.l labour feel that the 
area of their work and development has been circumscribed within narrow limits, and 
the gradual widening of that area would afford them immense relief and gratification. 

The University teaches law, medicine, and* engineering ; but the courses are too 
long and expensive for the great majority of Indians, the standard set up being tl^at 
of Europe, and not of India. In these sciences India is about 300 years behind Europe. 
The indigenous crafts of the mason, carpenter, architect, and artist should, by all means, 
be revived in technological schools. 


Lahibi, Becharam. 

Commercial, industrial, medical, engineering, agricultural, military, and naval 
colleges, and colleges for the study of science in large numbers, astronomical and astrolo- 
gical colleges are wanted. 

Indians are, by their inborn nature, of a x^gious and philosophic turn of mind. The 
education ought to be imparted with a view to develop their inborn nature. * 

The servitude of many centuries has eaten into their very vitals. It stood in the way 
of the full growth of their manhood, and this differentiates the Ind i ans very remarkably 
from the people of other r^ions, and notably from those of Great Britain. 

The highest obstacle in the way of their education is the feeling of abject bondage. 
They must be made tofeol that they are no longer members of the subject race. They 
must not feel the ignominy of their ‘ coloured * race. They must be emancipated and 
feel, indeed, that they are free citizens of the British Empire posseting equal 
righto and privileges and liberties and sharing the same responsibilities as are possessed 
and shared by the people of Great Britain and the British Colonies. From their student 
days they are made to learn that they belong to the ‘coloured *.race and are members 
of the subject race. Many European professors treat them like the aboriginal coolies, 
Thw must be changed. JMstinction of colour, caste, and creed will find no place in the 
University, in matters of educational grants, scholarships, appointments, and treatment— 
Indian, Eurasian, and European students and professors — are to be treated alike. 


Lahibi, Oopal Ohandba* . 

India is an agricultural country, with almost all shades o! oUmate. It is, there- 
fore, oap^le of producing almost all sorts of agricultural productions of the world* 
Correspontoff mdustnes may also be estabUshed so as to produce all things neoessar^ 
not only for herself, but also for othef countries. India may thus be cemverted Into’ 

therefore, be sufficient arrangements forx 
givM the people hi^h trammg in these departments. S 

espw^y^i^’lMtltox!* engineering professions also deserve equal attentitjai? 
w/SMbfU'SSdSl'C' ^ of trsiotng to 
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Above all, the art of teaching should be treated as an important yiroiemiktn, and 
wangements made to turn out good and great teachers. . 

The medical hnd engineering colleges attached to the Calcutta University db 
not go far enough. As these and the law colleges are more of a professional, an 
noademical, nature they do not directly fall within the province of the University. « 
lOiey should be looked after more by Government than the University. The Uni- 
versity should care onl^ for the denee examinations in these departments and leave 
their Intermediate examinations to me care of the college professors. 

In England people are habituated to, and traditionaUy fit for, factory life. The 
' Indian people are partial to home indust^. The latter suits Indians and their tradi- 
tions better. It is preferable also on various other considerations. In order to make 
it successful in competition with the factory industry of other countries, scientifio 
iaraining in domestic industries should be undertaken on a large scale. But I think 
it should be done by Government, rather than the University. 


Lahiby, Banojit Ghandba. 

What callings and professions are necessary for India must largely depend 
on the form of her government and is to that extent a question of poUtics. The 
following professions and callings seem to be most conclusive to the welfare of India 

(а) Teaching. 

(б) Agriculture. 

(c) Industry. 

(a) Commerce. 

(e) Engineering. 

(/) Sanitation. 

Owing to the transition from ^e Eastern to the Western mode of life in India, 
'teach in g, both as an art and a science, requires thorough remodelling. Spiritualism 
was the especial feature of Indian teaching and no system can be successful here 
which ignores the central idea. The mode of its realisation ^may be varied. 
mode cannot be the same for all classes, sects, and communities and for the different 
parts of India. The attempt to ^ve one form of education to the whole of Bengal, 
ignoring the especial characteristics of different parts, was the cause of the present 
system not having the desired effect. There should be different centres according to 
the need of different classes, communities, and sects, federated under a central body. 

Agriculture is the means of livelihood of the vast majority of the Indian population. 
The soil of Bengal is especially fit for agriculture. An improved mode of agriculture is 
'especially need^ for India, at least for Bengal. 

The omer four heads of professions and caUings are needed to make India fit for 
international competition. Her backwardness in these matters, if not remedied, 
would endanger her very existence as a separate country and tiiereby deprive 
the whole world of the benefit of the most ancient civilisation and culture. 

^ Some of these requirements are more or less met by the University, but there if 
am^^e scope for a large advance In these matters. 

question how far these requirements ^ould be within the province of Gie 
University depends on the form of government. As it is, they should be within 
the province of the University. 


Law, The Hon’ble Bajah Bbsheb Case. 

India i^ould develop all the occupations obtaining in civilised countries. 

India with her continental vastness, variety, and resources should be compared to 
He United States of America, rather than to Great Britain, in the matter of her 
W^nomio progress. 

; ' inii ohaiaeteiistio^o^^ of Indian culture to her economic life should be dulyu 

notably in the development of her home industries, her arts, and her orafha 
^ in answer to question 1. ■ P 
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Mahtab, The Hon’ble Bir Bijat Cbakd. 

' Agiieulturists, miners, tradesmen, mannfaoturen, and. engineers are epeoialLr 
required for the adTaneement of India. A hif^ degree of training is necessary in m 
these oaUings. Land produce being the principal resource in the greater part of l£ie 
country, agriculture is pafticularly valuaMe in India as compared with Great Britain 
and other European countries whose main resources are commerce and manufaetores. 
The peculiar conservarism of the Indians (particularly the Hindus, who constitute- 
the greater part of the popularion), their injunctions against sea toyages, and a rigidi 
caste system are not at all favourable to oommeroe and manufactures. Inland trade- 
and hmne industries i^ould, however, be devdoped to a far greater extent than now. 
There is much work to do here in India io» miners and engineers. Many parts 
of India are yet unexplored and devoid of communications with the world outside- 
their limits; their services in revealing these hidden treasures and giving these areaa 
the light of day by opening railway and other communioations are of great value 
to the welfare of the country. Some of these arc at present receiving 
some training in India, hut the part played by the University in such training is 
rather insignificant. I think it is possible for the University not only to affiUato 
suoh institurions, but materially to help them in the matter of teaching in the same 
way as it does in the case of general education. The training in all the above casea 
^ould be theoretical as well as practical, and if the University feels itself unable to> 
offer any help in the matter of praotical training it should at least guide and help 
the theoretical or academic portion. 



Maitba, Gk)PAL Chandra. 

Besides the professions for which students are trained under the existing University 
it is necessary for the advancement of India that young men- should be trained for the- 
following : — 

(a) Scientific agriculture — as agriculture happens to be the only occupation of by 

far the majority of people its improvement should be given a prominent 
place in all schemes for the advancement of the country. 

(b) Commerce. 

(c) Manufactures. 

(d) Mining. 

(e) Forestry. 

The poverty of the people and the consequent absence of capital, absence of the spirit 
of industrial enterprise and inventiveness, and of the habits of co-operation, in short, ti&e- 
industrial backwardness of the people, differentiate the needs of India from those of -Great 
Britain. 

It is clearly beyond the province of the University to meet all these needs, but it may 
do great good by imparting up-to-date scientific knowledge on some of the alwve-named 
subjects. • 


Maitra, Heraiiibachandra. 

I have briefly expressed my views on the last part of the question in my answer to- 
question 1. 


Majumdar, Bamesh Chandra. 

The University should provide for a high degree of training in agiiouliiureb 
men^^ industry, technology, meohanioal and mining engineering. Mom adaqnimr 
provision tiian is done at present should be made for instruction in ■aniA tdyff 

engineering. The fonner should include also indigenous sys^s of medSoine 
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Mahthdeb, Nabendba ESmab. 


The oallinge and professions which are necessary for service to, and the advance-- 
meat of, India and for which a high degree of training is required are the follow- 
Inft:— 

Agriculture. 

|d) Technology, including: — 

(i) Engineering — civil, mechanical, electrical, structural, etc. 

(ii) Mining. 

(iii) Dyeinir, 

/ (jv) Snipbuilding. 

(c) Tropical medicine, with special stress on the ttyurvedic system. 

(d) Bailways, including practical training in workshops, and organisation, coni* 

trol, and management of railways. 

(s) Mercantile marine service — navigaMon. 

(f) Aviation. 

Military and naval training. 

Commerce, including 

(i) Banking, import and export business, etc. 

S Insurance. 

Management of joint-stock companies. 


v/ * 


(t) Industry — ^jute, tea, sugar, cotton, wool, silk, etc. 

(7) Diplomatic or consular service. 

It is only in respect of agriculture that the special needs of India differentiate* 
her requirements from those of other regions. In respect of the others India’s re- 
quirements are as great as, if not greater than, those of any other region. We should 
never make any artificial differentiation where none exists. The traditions of Indiai 
do not in any way differentiate her requirements from those of other regions, but only 
her method of satisfying those requirements. In India co-operation, and not unre- 
stricted competition, ought to be the basic principle. Again, the traditions of Indiai 
require that the system of ayurvedic medicine ought to be revived. 

Q^ese requirements are met by the University in the case of only civil engineering, 
and that also to a very limited extent. It ought to be within the province of the 
University to make adequate arrangements for imparting proper instruction in every 
one of these subjects, either directly or indirectly through separate institutions affiliated 
to the University, as in the case of the subject mentioned above. The whole scheme,, 
considering its importance, ought to be financed from public revenues. 


Mazumdar, C. H. 


Industrial, commercial, and agricultural, for the exploitation and utilisation of the* 
ni^tural resources of the country.* This is not at present done by the University. These 
diould be within the province of the University. Intellectual culture should go hand in 
hand with a satisfactory solution of the bread problem of the country. 


Mitba, Ehagendba N. 


In addition to what are taught at present in our University the following subjects 
dioiild he taken up 
, *' • (a) Commerce. 

X6) Agriculture. 

^ ahdtoih'^alogy. 
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(«) Metellurgy, 

if) Applied chemistry. 

(ff) All sorts of pivil and mechankal engineering 
(A) Architecture. 

r' None of these requirements are met by the Uniyertttty. They should be met at leaet 

^Uy. 


Mitra, The Hon’ble Bai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

Agriculture, spinning, weaving, pottery, commerce, mechanical engineering, elec- 
trical engineering, the manufacture of glass and iron, match-making, the preparation of 
medicines, and the study of ayurvedic science are the subjects that are necessary for service 
to, and the advancement of, India and for which a high degree of training is required. 

All these subjects should be within the province of the University. At present, the 
^requirements in these branches are not met by the University. 


Mitra, Ram Charan. 

For service to, and the advancement of, India it is necessary to devise means to prevent 
the flow of capital outside India, and for that purpose to teach students to betake 
to particular industries, e.^., to prepare at cheap cost cotton fabrics from the cotton and 
jute which grow in In^a ; to prepare medicines from the herbs and plants with which 
the country abounds ; to devise means to increase the productiveness of the soil ; to sim- 
plify the process for the growing of food products ; to teach how to prepue glassM, dyes, 
otc. 


Mitter, Dr. Dwarkanath. 

The professions of law, medicine, engineering, teaching, industry, commerce, and 
agriculture are necessary for service to, and the advancement of, India and for them 
a high degree of training is required. 

The special needs of India require a high training in agriculture. Hitherto no pro- 
vision was made by the University for imparting education in agriculture, with the unhappy 
result that the splendid agricultural resources of the country have not been utilis^. 
India’s resources can make her a great manufacturing coimtry. Its wealth of raw material 
is immense. There is, therefore, special need for high training in industries and manu- 
factures. 

The University has hitherto neglected industrial and commercial education altogether. 
There has been an attempt to move in this direction, and a resolution of the senate has 
been passed which favours the introduction of technological studies in the University. 

It should be within the province of the University to open up courses for agrioultim 
extending up to the B.Sc. in agriculture, the course covering a period of four years, 


ItliTTEB, The Hon’ble Mi. F&ovash Chundkb. 

This question has been partially answered in my prdiminary remarks. I would 
Jay special stress to the following callings and professions : — * 

(а) Medioine. 

(б) Agriculture. 

(c) Teaching. 

For these the immediate necessity is very great. For oommeroet indvsify,^^^i^ 
nioal eduoarios, and engineering, although the immediate neoeii^fy Is iml ib^ 
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yet it is of the highest importance to take steps for providing a high standard 
of education in &ese callings. 1 should like to explain what I mean by 
saying that the immediate necessity is not so great. 1 mean, in the first place, that 
these pursuits, so far as they exist in India, are mainly in non-Indian hands, and 
men, even if suitably trained^, may find some difficulty in obtaining honourable em- 
ployment. But I am of opinion that adequate steps should be taken for proper train- 
ing in these callings because I expect that if Indians are properly trained non-Indian 
employers will gradually appreciate their capacities and in the near future will 
employ them largely. I expect further that with the development of agriculture and 
agricultural industries the necessity for these callings will become more pressing. 
Lastly, India is quickly progressing from a more agricultural country into a 
commercial and manufacturing country of some importance. 

The special needs of India on the material side are agriculture and sanitation and 
for that reason greater attention should be paid to the callings of agricultural experts 
and interpreters of scientific agriculture, as also of medicine (including sanitation). 
The scientific study of co-operative credit, co-operative produce, and co-operative con- 
sumption is of the highest importance to the conditions of India. 

On the moral side India is pre-eminently fitted for researches of a very high order 
into the ultimate thoughts and truths underlying the great religions of the world. 

The most important points of differentiation of India from Great Britain and other 
European countries have practically b6en answered above. I should only like to 
point out further that the importance of manufactures and industries and the technical 
knowledge involved therein is not so great in India at the present moment as it is in 
Great Britain and other European countries. But, with regard- to an examination, 
classification, and development of the vast natural and material resources of India her 
needs stand out pre-eminently and are quite distinct from those of Great Britain, and 
from the last-mentioned point of view the study of botany, zoology, geology, mineralogy, 
metallurgy, scientific forestry, applied chemistry, and pharmacy are of great import- 
ance to India. 


Mohammad, Dr. Wali. 

The classes which are at present receiving higher education are generally those 
whose hereditary occupation by caste or class distinction was of an intellectual or 
literary nature or whose ancestors carried on the military, civil and revenue administra- 
tion of the country. To a young Indian of intelligence belonging to any of the above 
classes all doors to employment of a higher grade are closed. Even to secure some of 
the posts for which he is eligible he must, in some cases, proceed to England in order to 
pass the necessary examinations or to receive the educational training which cannot be 
obtained in India. In consequence, the development of Indian institutions and ofAhe 
highest specialised education in India are neglected. Even when higher education is 
available in India a young man does not avail himself of it because it leads nowhere. 
For example, who can say that tho legal education as signified by the LL.B. course at 
an Indian university is by any means inferior to the legal education imparte 1 by tho 
London Inns of Court ? But a young man must go to England in order to be cal ed to 
the Bar. 

PerhapfJ;he greatest need of India is education and a plentiful supply of properly 
trained teachers duly qualified to undertake the work of nation- building. Med cine 
engineering (civil, mechanical, and electrical), applied chemistry, agricultur j fore; ry 
commercial and industrial training are some of the callings and professions neces^^* 
for the advancement of India and requiring the highest degree of training. Another 
opening which I should like to suggest for young Indians of promise is military service 
I think tho policy of assigning military commissions to university students— espec 11/ 
to students whoso forefathers were military men— would give an impulse to stud e 3 
pertaining to military engineering, military law, etc., and would provide nij^t 
suitable opening for the flower of the martial races of India. 

India is pre-eminently an agricultural country having 72 per cent, of t ; tot 1 ro 
palation engaged in agriculture. The rural population is gradually being drav 1. to the 
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towns. The rising^spirit of individualiam, due to education and western influences, is 
impelling the classes who perform the humbler functions in the economy of village 
life to aspire to higher and more dignified pursuits — and this in spite of the caste system. 
Unfortunately, this higher and more dignified pursuit invariably turns out to be Govern- 
ment service of some kind. The reason is that the officials form the real aristocracy of 
the land, and everyone tries to become an official. A man rarely chooses a profession 
because he has a special aptitude or special qualifications for it, but simply because he 
must get some employment. 

Another peculiarity of this country is the absence of a system of apprenticeship. The 
doctor, the lawyer, and the engineer are all alike in this respect. As soon as they pass 
their examinations and leave college they try to get (and they usually do get) the highest 
post without having undergone any practical training of any sort or having worked as a 
junior for some time. This is true even in the case of professors. There are several 
youths of 23 or 24 working as full-fiedged professors in first class colleges. The absence 
of practical experience and the tendency among Indians to avoid apprenticeship were 
clearly emphasised by Messrs. Atkinson and Dawson in their report on technical educa- 
tion in 1912. It was shown that young Indians are not, as a rule, prepared to take off 
their coats and put their hands to the meanest work, starting from the lowest rung of the 
ladder, showing their superiority by hard work and technical knowledge, and ultimately 
rising to the top. 


Mukerjee, Adhar Chandra, 

Law, medicine, and engineering. 

But our special industries and manufactures should be revived, and the University 
should train teachers for the purpose. 

Mukerjee, Radhakamal. 

There has recently been great progress in medical and in legal education, but the 
problem of vocational education has received no attention in the existing system. It has 
been universally recognised, on the contrary, that efficient vocational education should be 
an integral and fundamental part of a modem educational system. 

Such a requirement should be met only by the University under present conditions. 

{a) Vocational classes should be organised in every college for boys of fourteen years of 
age or over. The instruction should include wood- working, metal-working, 
electrical work, printing, and the textile industries. The typical trades, arts, and 
handicrafts of the particular regions or centres should receive special emphasis. 

(6) The introduction of agriculture to the colleges is of such surpassing importance 
to the welfare of the country that a defence is not necessary. The agriculture to 
be taught by colleges should not be “ book agriculture ”, but of a practical and 
vocational character. The class work in the colleges should be supplemented by 
laboratory work, field demonstration, and farm practice. The “ accredited farm 
system ” of Wisconsin, California, or Pennsylvania shows the right method. As 
in the case of arts and industries the agricultural courses in the colleges should 
be adapted to the specific agricultural needs and possibilities of the different 
regions. 

(c) The University should prepare teachers specifically for manual arts and industrial 
a-s well as for agriculture, and award diplomas and degrees. 

(f/) Classes should also bo opened in the colleges for instruction in the indigenous 
sy^m of medicine (ayurvedic), as well as to train people for the characteristio 
and traditional Indian vocations of the priest, the minister of religion, and the 
family eugenist. The vocations of the purohit and the ghatak and the minister 
of the household and gotta are as important in the Indian scheme of life and 
thought as the vocation of the tamily vaidya, and their functions and ideals, which 
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Mukebjbb, Radhakamal — could , — Murarichand College, Sylhet — ^N ao, P. N — 
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have developed in the process of Indian social evolution in the past should be 
recast and even reconstituted in the light of modern biological and sociological 
■studies and experiments through the medium of the University in order that 
they can help in the process of eupsychie and eugenic reconstruction. All this 
through a comprehensive sociological and educational outlook which will not 
ignore the social and educational life- values and traditions of the race, but organise 
them for the coming polity. Similarly for the Muhammadan knkima, maulvia, 
And priests. The future University should provide approved courses of instruc- 
tion in such vocations as qualifying for diplomas and certificates in these branches 
of knowledge which are so intimately connected with the traditional methods of 
social progress in India through the voluntary co-operation of social groups like 
the family, the caste, the golra, the samaj, and the community. Indian society 
depends for its lever of progress not upon externally imposed laws, but upon moral 
forces and traditions internally perceived and made effective through different 
..communal groups. It is the special needs arising out of the characteristic method 
of social evolution through the voluntary co-operation of multiple intermediate 
communal groups between the individual and the State, and not through legislative 
action, as in modem socialistic or paternal states in the West, that demand a high 
degree of training for the i)riest of the household and the priest of the com- 
munity, the organiser of family rites and the organiser of national festivals, 
ceremonjes, and amusements, who will arouse the communal consciousness and 
direct communal activities through diverse channels of family and communal 
endeavour in obedience to the complex social and educational needs of to-day. 

State functions and activities in India did not touch even the fringe of communal 
organisatioils and their duties and responsiblities ; and the traditions of com- 
munalism in the past demand that social reconstruction in the future will be 
not through marriage reform bills and religious endowment acts, but through 
communal activities of different social groups under the initiative and guidance 
of the priest, and the minister of religion, the ghatak or the sir'puwih, who will 
reorganise the social values of the race in the light of modern ideals caught from 
the new type of University here advocated. 

Vocational education must be adapted in its content and method to the social, econo- 
mic, and educational traditions and ideals of the community. 


Murarichand College, Sylhet. 

Agriculture, mining, metallurgy, sericulture, silk, and cotton-industry, chemicals 
and drugs, forestry, engineering— civil, mechanical, .and electrical — machine-making, 
law, teaming, medicine, and the public services. 

The requirements of law, teaching, and the public services are fairly met by tlie 
University. The requirements of civil engineering and medicine are inadequately' 
met. The University should provide for the highest training in applied science and 
industry. 


Nag, P. N. 

Engineering, medicine,, and teaching. 

Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra. 

Special attention should be paid to the teaching of agriculture, mining, tanning, 
electrical engineering, metallurgy, organisation and management of industrial, bank- 
ing, and other business, indigenous medicine, and of characteristic arts and handicrafts. 
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Much care should be taken over giving a high degree of training in agriculture^ 
which is the principal industry in India, and also in trade and commerce. Having 
regard to the great mineral resources of Bengal necessary arrangements for study in 
mining should be made without delay. Students of agriculture, mining, and bank- 
ing should be given practical training. So far the University of Calcutta has made 
no arrangements for the study of agriculture, commerce, etc. Government haa 
started agricultural colleges *at Sabour and Pusa, but I don't think these colleges 
have done much to turn out practical agridulturists. There is a mining class in 5ie 
Civil Engineering College, Sibpur, but as it is not located in the mining centre 
students do not get full opportunity of practical training. 


Nanjunpayya, H. V. 

It is almost needless to enumerate the professions and callings most urgently re* 
quiring attention. All branches of applied science are included in tlie number. 

(а) A^cultural — in all its branches. 

(б) Mining and metallurgy. 

(c) Engineering — civil, mechanical, and electrical. 

{d) M^cal. 

(e) Industrial — manufacturing and chemical. 

(/) Banking and commerce. 

It is almost impossible at present to obtain a full practical training in any one of 
them, except perhaps medicine and engineering, without going to Europe or America. 
The University, (lOvernment, and other vorksliops and private factories (where such 
e>iist) should ail unite in removing this defect. The universities should choose the science 
departments which arc likely to be cajpable of the most fruitful practical application in 
India, and make a speciality of providing for them. Agriculture and commerce have 
only recently been taken up in the Bombay University ; Allahabad holds some examin- 
ations ol an elementary standard ; and the Mysore University has started a commerce 
course. Leaving the&e out, the Indian universities have hitherto concerned themselves 
only with engineering, n.cdicine and law among the professional studies. Agriculture, 
industrial chemistry, n.echanical and electrical engineering (to which in tracts where 
tliere is mining enterprise in prospect mining and metallurgy may be added) require 
m uch more attention at the hands of the universities tlian they have recciv^ in the 
past. 


North Bengal Zanlindars’ Association. 

Such callings and professions are agricultural, commercial, induBtrifd, professoriaU 
medical, legal, journalistic, administrative, and those connected with engineering and 
finance. The needs of India are now common with those of the other civilised coun- 
tries of the globe, and her traditions being of the highest order and the characteristic 
keenness of the intellect of her people being well known, it‘ is in the fitness of things that 
the highest training obtainable in any part of the civilised world should be imparted 
to them by their own universities. 

Military training is particularly needed for “ service to, and the advancement of, 
India,*' but this cannot be strictly within the province of the University. ^ 


Paranjpye, The Hon^ble Mr. R. P. 

At present, most of the best openings for men of high training are in the gift of 
Government. The higher administrative services, the public works department, the 
educational and the medical services and the various scientific departments should be 
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Pabanjfye, The Hon’blo Mr. R. P.—cowftf.— People’s Association, Khulna. 


manned almost entirely by Indians, and it is the duty of the universities to train Indians 
to the highest point so as to qualify them to hold these appointments. Private employees 
are comparatively few and hardly any of them have as yet even faintly realised the 
use of employing highly- trained intellect. But a beginning is « being made. The Tata 
Iron Works will absorb some persons of this class and other manufacturers will come 
to see the use of them more and more. Electricity is coming into vogue more and more 
and will need properly trained Indians. The needs of agriculture need not be insisted 
upon as they are so patent. A fully-trained economist will make his influence felt in trade 
and commerce. But in this matter it is not quite correct to say that the universities 
should produce men to satiafy^oxisting needs only. Properly trained men will create 
a demand for themselves sooner or later. India not being predominantly an industrial 
country the demand will, of course, not bo so groat as in Great Britain, but some demand 
will soon arise. On the other hand, trained agriculturists will be required in greater 
numbers. There are no openings at present for Indians in the military and naval services, 
as there are in England, though wo hope those will soon bo made available. 

A university ought to aim at producing men of this calibre though some must got 
actual training in works, offices, etc., before being entrusted with responsible posts. To 
a certain extent the University must bo distinguished from technical and technological 
establishments, though the two are approximating more and more to each other. ^ 


People’s Association, Khulna. 

In our opinion, the following callings and professions are necessary for service 
to, and the advancement of, India and for them a high degree of training is re« 
quired ' 

(a) Teaching. 

(b) Highly educated priesthood. 

<c) Arms. 

(d) Medicine. 

(e) Law. 

Engineering. 

(g) Industries. 

(h) Commerce. 

?i) Technology. 

Having regard to the special needs and the traditions of India we venture to 
place the following thoughts with reference to the above : — 

(a) The traditions of India in teaching are very ancient and glorious. The follow- 
ing, amongst other features of the traditions, are particularly notable : — 

(i)» Teachers used to lead a highly moral life of plain living and high 
f thinking and were absolute votaries of learning. 

(ii) Relationship between a teacher and a student was like that of a father 
and a son and full of mutual regard and affection. 

(iii) Teachers used to get suflicient State help, enabling both teachers and 
students to pursue their studies untrammelled by the thoughts of 
pecuniary embarrassment. 

So that the traditions of the country strongly favour the development of the 
teaching profession. There is also a great and pressing need for the larger 
employment of Indian teachers. The profession of teaching, on account 
of the traditions, should only be taken up by persons who are not only 
intellectually high, but also normally and spiritually so, having an inherent 
tendency to self-sacrifice. 

^b) The principal races of India are an extremely religious people. The elementaiy 
principles of sanitation and morality have from time iitimemorial been taught 
in India through religious precepts. The pries tho Dd of the country has through 
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Peop1e*8 Association, Khulna — contd. 


various causes degenerated into a half-educated fraternity, resulting in the 
dangerous and deplorable growth of superstition amongst the masses and 
dogmatism and scepticism amongst the classes. It is, therefore, essential 
in the interests of the general national well-being that the priesthood should 
now emerge from its present moribund condition and develop into a healthy 
and learned association, commanding respect all over the country and spread* 
ing the blessings of education and sanitation into every Indian home. In 
order that this much-wished-for end may be secured, it is imperatively necessaiy 
that the universities of the country should make special provision by estab- 
lishing wcll-equipp^ tols and other kindred institutions for the training and 
turning out of educated and intelligent priests, who may form the real back- 
bone of society. 

(c) In other countries, the profession of arms being either universal or optional 

want of any such profession might not disturb the internal economic condi- 
tions of the country. But in this country one sect of people (the Kshatriyas) 
having been traditionally devoted exclusively to this profession the taking 
away of military training and appointments has recoiled upon society, 
thus creating a peculiar economic situation in the country — the military casto 
' having to fall back upon other people’s callings and professions. Thus, in order 
to reorganise society and give occupation to large classes who are well 
fitted physically or by their social traditions for this calling, and also for re- 
juvenating the manhood of the people, the organisation and development 
of the profession of arms is highly desirable. 

(d) The needs, traditions, etc., of the country require that, along with other systems 

of medicine, the ayurvedic and the unani should be taught in the University 
scientifically. As thereby a time may come when the different systems may 
be so co-ordinated that India may be self-sufficient, as regards medical aid 
to the people of the country. 

(e) Whatever may be the traditions of the country, the present system of Govern- 

ment requires that the study and profession of law should have the British 
ideal in view. 

(/) The traditions of the country favour a scientific study of masonry, architecture, 
ship-building, etc., but the needs of the country enjoin that India should 
keep pace ^\ith the other coi ntrics of the world in all branches of engineenqg 
and the Uni\ ersity should make suita ble provisions therefor. 

iif) The main industry of the country is agriculture. The vast mass of the people 
of Bengal is agriculturists by tradition, which has invariably assigned tho 
highest place to this occupation among professions and callings ; also the present 
needs and conditions of the country make the development of this industry 
a matter of the highest national importance. The development of high 
agricultural instruction is, therefore, a necessity of an urgent character. 

The development of other industries, especially the textili^ and dyeing, are also 
desirable. This question, however, is being at present considered by the 
Industrial Commission. 

(A) Along with industrial development the growth of commerce is assured. It is, 
therefore, not necessary for us to elaborate this point. The University, 
how’ever, should found a well-equipped commercial college and a separate 
faculty for commerce. 

(i) Mining, electrical engineering, forestry, metallurgy, and sculpture should be parti- 
cularly encouraged in view of the special needs and traditions of the country. 

We have stated what appear to us to be the great needs of Bengal in these re^ 
specie. But we must leave to experts the devising of ways and TnAw.TiB -for 
^ving effect to these requirements. We may, however, suggest that the 
Umversity may take up all these branches at once, except that of arms, 

v 
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Rahim, The Hon*ble Mr. Justice Abduh—Ray, Manmathanath. 


Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdur. 

The army, the navy, the public services, commerce and industry, engineering, 
agriculture, forestry, mining, teaching, medicine and hygiene, and law. The difference 
between India and Great Britain in the matter of requirements in these departments 
lies in details and is a question of degree. The army and navy are closed to educated 
Indians and hardly anything is done directly by the Indian universities for agriculture, 
forestry, mining, commerce, and industry. They confer d^rees in law and medicine, 
and some of them in engineering. 


Ray, Manmathanath. 

The callings and professions necessary for service to, and the advancement of, India 
and for which a high degree of training is required and should be provided by the Uni- 
versity are : — 

(a) On the economic side (necessary for self-protection and material advance- 
ment) — industries, commerce, and agriculture. India possesses advantages 
over several other countries in this respect inasmuch as it is possible to have 
here both production and utilisation of raw materials. The commercial 
activities of the country demonstrate the pressing necessity of commercial 
training, and its agricultural facilities are a great incentive to the scientific 
study of agriculture. 

(h) On the military side (necessary for protection against foreign aggression)— 
military training, as provided at Woolwich or Sandhurst. Indians are tradi- 
tionally a military race — ^India was a great military nation both in the 
Hindu and the Muhammadan periods. India possesses ample resources in this 
respect, resources which should have been utilised, as the exigencies of the 
present war may prove. Every student at the University should have, 

, besides physical education, a course of military training, as in Germany. 

(c) On the spiritual or religious side (necessary for moral advancement) — moral and 
religious education. Indians have a traditional excellence in the philosophical 
and theological sciences, but men of the missionary type, with general eiilture, 
are wanting just at the present time. Such men will be of very great help — 
especially in connection with education and the propagation of religion in the 
country — they may also help in seeing to the proper application of the various 
religious endowments all over the country which have now, in most cases, pi ssed 
into the hands of ill-educated and undeserving persons. In this connection, 
the study and the publication of sacred books should be insisted upon. 

The University docs not now provide, but should provide, for training in these respects 
as it has an organisation which w ill inspire confidence in the country and which it may 
not be possible to secure elsewhere, and as the Indians have a traditional liking for 
university degrees and diplomas, as waa pointed out by Sir Henry Maine as early as 
the convocation of 1866 : — “ I doubt whether there is anything founded by, or connected 
with, the British Government in India which excites so much practical interest in a native 
household of the better class as the examinations of this University'' Another reason 
why the University should provide for training in these respects is that these 
branches of study should not be divorced from the other branches now taught, 
and should bo founded on adequate general culture. In this connection the v ords of 
Lord Lansdowno in the speech delivered by him as chancellor at the convocation of 
1889 may bo referred to ; — ** We are turning out every year an increasing number of 5 'oung 
men whom we have provided with an intellectual equipment, admirable in itself, 
but practically useless to them, on account of the small number of openings which the 
professions afford for gentlemen who have received (kis Hnd of education." The edu- 
cation imparted by this University should have a wider range and should, to a large 
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QUESTION 6. 


Ray, MANMATaANATH— co»<rf.--RAY, Rajah Pbamada Nath— Ray, Sabat Chakdba— 
Ray, Satis Chandba— Roy, The Hon’ble Rai Sbi Nath, Bahadur. 

extent, try to solve the problem of unemployment and ovororowding of some of the 
professions which, it is no exaggeration to say, is the burning problem in this country 
iit the present time. 

Eay, Rajah Pramada Nath. * 

Law, medicine, engineering, agriculture, commerce, and industry are the callings 
and professions for service to, and the advancement of, India and for these high train- 
ing is required. 

Ray, Sarat Chandra. 

A higher degree of training is required in law, medicine, engineering, agriculture, 
tejjhnoljgy, commerce, teaching, sanitation, and accounting. Although there are some 
dilferentiating circumstances in India as to her requirements in those respects, still I am 
of opinion that Indian students should be trained in those subjects so that such training ' 
miy be useful to them and gradually to the whole of India. 

There is no adequate provision for these branches of knowledge in the University, 
but the University should make provision for the same as much as practicable. 

Ray, Satis Chandra. 

The callings and professions which are necessary for service to, and the advance- 
ment of, India are the following 

(а) Agriculture and forestry, 

(б) Commerce and trade. 

(c) Industries. 

(d) Fine arts. 

(e) Administrative service. 

(/) Medicine. 

(ff) Law. 

(h) Engineering, in all its branches (including railway, naval, etc.). 

(i) Arts — history, classics, philosophy, economics, etc. 

(j) Science. 

(k) Applied science. 

(l) Mining. 

(m) Religion. 

The University meets the requirements in some of these branches, but partially 
and inadequately. If the young men of India are considered capable of as great 
development as those of young men of the West the faculties of the University should 
undertake to meet all these requirements. 

Roy, The Hon’ble Rai Sri Nath, Bahadur."^ 

Mechanical and electrical engineering and industrial chemistry are essentially 
necessary for the advancement of India. For all those a high degree of training is re- 
quired. In India our tendencies are religious and philosophical. We want high-class 
training in these subjects. But with the increase of population, a high and costly stand- 
ard of livi^, and the general poverty of the country it has become absolutely necessary 
that pr^tical training in the aforesaid subjects should be given to young India. The 
University has not up to now met these requirements. It is, therefore, necessary that the 
Un^ersity should give theoretical training and that Government should help 
students in receiving practical training in various factories, mills, etc. 
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Roy, The Hon*ble Babu Subendba Nath — S jiHAY, Rai Bahadur Bhaovati — Sanyal, 
Nisieanta— Safbu, The Hon’ bio Dr. Tkj Bahadub — Sabkab, Bbjoy Kv>iAB. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath. 

The legal, medical, engineering, judicial, and executive higher appointments in the 
Secretariat or in the Accounts Department. 

1 think it should be within the province of the University to meet the requirements 
and these requirements are to some extent met by the University. 


Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhagvati. 

The callings and professions wdiich are necessary for service to, and tlie advance- 
ment of, India and for wliich a high degree of training is required are agriculture, com- 
merce, industries of different kinds, and teaching. 

They are not met at all. 

It is not within the province of a university (properly so-called) to meet them. 
These requirements should be the special concern of special institutions. 


Sanyal, Nisikanta. 

India was in the past one of the greatest industrial countries of the world. India 
should be able to manufacture cotton cloth, a great part of its iron and steel articles, its 
own l.K)ats and ships, i<-s own drugs and dyes, its own leather, its own sugar. Those 
industries that'are closely connected with agriculture, m., dairy farming, cattle- 
breeding, etc., should also be possible in India. 

The universities do not meet the industrial requirements of this country, nor should 
they do so. Tlicy aliould confine themselves to theoretical studies and try to be of use in 
that way. 


Sapru, The Hpn’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur. 

I should lay great stress on agricultural, engineering, and technological subjects 
as the development of the professions connected with such subjects is, to my mind, 
very necessary for the advancement of India. I am not, however, in a position to 
make any comparison of India with Great Britain or other parts of the world. Wa 
have got in the United Provinces an agricultural college at Cawnpore and an engineer- 
ing college at Roorkee. There has been for long a demand for Uie affiliation of these 
colleges to the University and I believe that if this demand is met it will bo to the 
good of these provinces. The history of the proposed technological institute in. these 
provinces is a history of pious intentions and disappointing postponements. I maintain 
that in the existing conditions of India the scope of universities should be large enough 
to include such subjects. They must appeal to the direct necessities of the people, 
otherwise, they will fail to receive the necessary support or help of the people at large 
in any material degree. 


Sabkab, Bejoy Eumab. 

Agricultural, industrial, and commercial,* 

Though agriculture h<as been the principal industry of India from time immemorial 
ehe has also hoary traditions and characteristic powers as regards industry and 


* Alio medloal. legal and military, 1 understand here only the industrial professioi^^ are meant. 
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Sabkar, Bbjoy Kumar— co»^f/.—SARKAR, Kalipada— Sarma, The Hon’blo Rao 

Bahadur B. N. 


commerce. It is only during the last hundred years or so that India has fallen behind 
in the march of progress. The evolution of time has made her needs general and all- 
comprehensive, and it would not be appropriate to differentiate her requirements, at the 
present time, from those of other regions of the world. In fact, agricultural, injdustrialr 
and commercial education are simultaneously imparted in all the progressive societies 
of to-day. Indian requirements also demand such varied education. 

These requirements, practically speaking, are not at all met by the University. The 
U niversity should meet these requirements at least partly. Part of the work may bo done 
by special institutions of applied science and technology. 


Sahkar, Kalipada. 

Medicine, law, art, pedagogy, engineering, agriculture, commerce, industryr 
administration in the public services (see my answer to question 13). • The special 
needs of India at the present time are a revival of her commerce and industries and 
improvement of agriculture. As regards her traditions and characteristic powers- 
India’s great needs lie the same way, as well as in a resuscitation of her philosophic 
and religious glory. These requirements are very imperfectly mot by the University. 
A good university t strictly so-called, should be able to meet all these requirements,, 
including those of religion. 


Sarma, The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur B. N. 

The educational institutions in the country have been hitherto meant to servu 
largely the needs of the public services, law, the lower needs of the educational 
institutions and, in a lesser degree, of medicine and engineering. And the organis- 
ation has, so far, been successful in that direction. The general complaint is that 
there is a lack of enthusiasm for further progress owing to unsteady, illiberal ideals. 
But it is felt that there is a change in the angle of vision. The highest type of 
proficiency in pure mathematics or pure science, or oven in literature, will not enable 
a man to aspire to very high places, and hence there is no natural enthusiasm, 
or development by way of post-graduate study in the fields of pure science. It has 
been argued that there has been no scope for proficiency in applied sciences owing 
to the limited manufacturing enterprises in the country and such manufactures as are 
existing being in the hands of Europeans. It would, naturally, import European! 
agency, and henco the absence of any real effort towards the advancement of" either 
pure or applied sciences. There is hardly a field in which gigantic strides are not 
necessary nor possible. I will give the foremost place to agriculture. There seems 
to be absolutely no need why a young student should go outsido^ India for training in 
the highest brancli of agriculture except for the comparison of the processes evolved 
by different minds in different centres. Chemistry, both pure and applied, is bound 
to play a very great part in the development of agriculture, as well as in turning 
aj^icultiiral produce into manufactured products. A largo expansion of mining in 
different centres points to the same direction, but it would be idle to expect all 
provinces to specialise in all subjects, or the universities to evolve along all lines- 
ill the immediate present. We have evolved in India along communal lines and 
been too much accustomed to regard with undue reverence precedents and rules. 
University education, while it should tend to humanise the individual, must have 
for its aim the evolving of the self-reliant individualistic type prevailing in 
England. The University' in its first and most important branch must aim, as it 
did some years ago, at giving a general education, without, specialising too early, 
but, at the same time, should not dissociate iti^lf, especially in an Eastern country,, 
from the highest faculties both in pure and applied sciences and commerce. Even, 
therefore, at an undue sacrifice I would advocate the preparation of courses in 
several subjects, remembering that each university is dealing practically with a 
nationi and a country as large as the seat of one of the empires in Europe. 
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Sastbi, Rai Bajendba Chandba, Bahadur— Seal, l>r. Bbajbndbanath. 


Sastri, Rai Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

Mining, electrical, and mechanical engineering, and the praclibe of industrial chemis* 
try, etc., are among the callings and professions which the University ought to foster. 
There ought to be ^tinct branches of study calculated to train up men for the growing 
needs of the iron industry, and for the production of raw materials of trade and manu* 
facture. Gastemcn practising kindred arts are available in the country and their tradi- 
tional aptitude for the arts and handicrafts they practise may be utilised for the pur- 
pose. The University has already made a beginning in this respect, but much remains 
to be done. The proposal to recognise commercial education by the Calcutta University 
is, no doubt, a move in the right direction. 


Seal, Dr. Brajendranath. 

First as to traditions : — there are the agricultural traditions (differing in Northern 
and Southern India) ; the artisan and handicraft traditions (a sort of freemasonry of the 
guilds, common to the North and the South, and extending oven beyond the confines of 
India), the traditions of the arts (including decorative arts, architecture, and music) 
in still wider zones of culture, traceable perhaps to prehistoric (or archaic) masonic brother- 
hoods. Then there are the humanistic traditions, the arts of social life working on human 
material, e.^., the kaviraji and tmani traditions of medicine — (the surgery of ancient 
India ; is a lost tradition) — a long way in advance of the medicine man— [the traditions of 
cultus and culture, upheld by the P^<roA^^( priest), the Guru, the Pandit, the Meanji, the 
Manlana} and the Mnvlvi — the eugenic tradition of the GlutJtah (match -maker) armed 
with the Kvlaji (genealogical record) and aided by the Jyotishi (astrologer) — the 
tradition of the institutes of law and custom, SmriU and Shariyul, in court and 
social tribunal and village panch alike — and, above all, the most ancient and honourable 
tradition of begging {alias Sadhuiam), represented by a most noble and ubiquitous- 
order. It is doubtful w’liether these are all serviceable in a modern India ; it is certain 
they have no place in the University, wdth the doubtful exception of the last ! But the 
University will do well to endow 'a chair of oriental medicine and give" a place to Indian 
materia medica and theiajDCutics as an optional subject in the curriculum of the bache- 
lor’s degree in medicine. There can be no d^recs in divinity ! and there need be none’ 
in oriental learning, under the auspices of the University, but the latter will do well to 
fraternise with the SudraavuH and other Pandit Samajes in the country, as well as 
Anjumana (assemblies) of Ulaina (the learned), if any such exist in Afussalman Bengal^ 
and bo on visiting terms Avitli the tola and rnadraasaJis, 

Tlie traditions of Indian womanhood must not be forgotten by the (male) reformer 
in a hurry. These traditions make it necessary that we should train w'omen doctors and 
women sanitary experts, women teachers and w*omen law’yers, for tlie service of India’s* 
womankind, and this training should equip them not merely for the humbler ranks or 
subordinate positions (often under heads whose ignorance of social manners and customs 
unfits them for responsible direction in delicate matters), but also for the highest grades of 
service or of independent professional consultation. The training should, accordingly, be 
undertaken by the University. And in this, as in so many other spheres of educational 
work, the supply should rather outrun (and forerun) the demand, than limp after it pain- 
fully. The Calcutta Medical College and the Betliune College have special responsibilities 
for expansion in this direction. The virtual closing of higher medical education to Bengali 
ladies, which is really^what the compulsory transfer to Delhi would mean, would be a 
grave injury to the \^men (and children) of Bengal. That may be philanthropy of a 
sort, but not the philanthropy (or philogyny) of the genuine brand. 

The calling of the engineer is tlie call to an industrial priesthood of the people in tlie 
India of the coming reconstruction. For the engineer, mechanical of electrical, mining 
or agricultural, must be abroad to help in the building up of a new India for her teeming 
peasantry and artisans by 8uppl3dng them with hand machines and clieap power that/ 
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Seal, Dr. Brajendbanath — conid . — Sen, Atul Chandra. 


can be worked on a co-operative basis. The University cannot solve the problem, it 
is true, without the oo-operation of other agencies, but she must be prepared to do her 
part whoJe-heartedly by pressing the claims of her alumni of the proposed teohnologio- 
al departments (or faculties) to bo placed in Government and Railway workshops, and 
in mines and experimental farms, and by granting f^^oilitios for the opening of engineer- 
ing and other technical schools in the industrial centres in the interior, affiliated to her 
^wn teolinological faculties. 


Sen, Atul Chandra. 

The callings and professions for which high Question would be necessary are : — 

(а) Public service. 

(б) Law. 

(c) Medicine. 

(d) Engineering. 

(e) Teaching. 

(/) Commerce. 

(g) Industries and agriculture. 

In the existing University, provisions have already been made for the promotion 
of studies in law, medicine, and teaching. Commerce, agriculture, and technology 
have not yet found any recognition from the Calcutta University. 

We have at present enough provision for legal training and the number of 
lawyers is increasing by leaps and bounds. It would be a distinct gain to the 
country if there be a little decrease in their number. The academic universities 
need not make any provision for the teaching of law, and legal education may be 
left to the care of a council specially created for the purpose, or a faculty of law 
may be attached to a special university of professional studies. 

We cannot deal with medical education in the same way. The special needs of 
the country require an expansion of medical studies. In proportion to the popula- 
tion of the peuntry the number of qualified medical men is very small. A large 
number of people are carried off every year by preventable diseases. Hence, con- 
siderable improvement must be effected in the present system of medical education 
by founding medical colleges at the different centres of education and medical 
schools at the headquarters stations of important districts, and by affording oppor- 
tunities of original research and investigation. Hence, in my opinion, all the different 
institutions imparting medical education — both schools and colleges — should he co- 
ordinated under one head and form a faculty in a separate university of professional 
studies. 

The callings and professions which are, however, most necessary for the advance- 
ment of India are the commercial, industrial, and agricultural occupations. The 
most important problem in present-day India is the bread problem. The people are so 
poor that many of them cannot even procure two meals a day. The condition of the 
middle classes is anything but satisfactory. Many young men after obtaining degrees 
from the University are compelled to join the Bar in the absence of any other profit- 
able employment. The result is that the Bar is overcrowded and those who joined it 
in the hope of bettering their circumstances soon meet with bitter disappointment. 
A great deal of the discontent which is now prevalent among the educated classes is 
admittedly due to the fact that their education does not enable them to obtain a decent 
livelihood. Hence, the need of industrial and agricultural occupations is strongly felt. 

Now, the question is what the University can do for industrial and agricultural 
education in this country. It would, of course, be very easy to found Agrees in 
conferee, agriculture, and technology. But merely holding igcaminations or con- 
ferring degrees will not solve the problem of technical education. What is wanted 
is the founding of schools and colleges for such education and giving practical train- 
ing to students. All this requires expert knowledge and co-operation of Govern- 
ment, the public, and especially the mercantile community. The academic universities 
are hardly in a position to undertake this work. I would, therefore, suggest tiie 
establishment of a separate technological university which would incorporate and 
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Sen, Atul Chaneba — corUd . — Sen, Rai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur — Sen, Dr. S. K. — 
Sen, Rai Satis Chandba, Bahadur.^ 


expand all the different institutions now giving technical education in the province.^ 
But the academic uniyersities may provide all the necessary scientific education 
preliminary to the admission of students into the technical institutions. For this 
purpose it would be necessary to introduce the teaching of elementary science in 
schools and those who would be desirous of joining a technical institution maiy 
continue their studies in science at the high school and the collegiate stages. 


Sen, Rai Boikunt Uath, Bahadur. 

(a) Legal profession. 

(h) Medical profession. 

(c) Engineering. 

(d) Educational service. 

(fi) Mining. 

(/) Metallurgy. 

(g) Tanning. 

{h) Textile industry. 

{%) Agriculture. 

if) Hygiene and sanitation. 

(k) Banking. 

{1) Military training, excluding gun-making. 

(m) Naval training. 

The requirements are not adequately met by the University; but in co-operatiom 
with various institutions in Calcutta the University may be able to meet them. 


Sen, Dr. S. K. 

Technology, engineering, medicine. 

In medicine and engineering, so far as the University is considered, the require- 
ments are met by them adequately. There should be a school in every district giving; 
college diplomas. 


Sen, Rai Satis Chandra, Bahadur. 

Engineering (including all the branches, mining, mechanical, electrical, et<?.)r 
agriculture, forestry, shipbuilding, training in commerce, finance, and banking, and 
industries, especially tanning, textile, hardware, iron, pharmaceutical and tinctorial 
chemistry, and various other subjects. 

The resources of India are great, but they are not being properly utilised. 

No peculiar tradition and characteristic powers of India differentiate her requirenients 
from other countries in the West. India is a vast continent and its resources arc capable 
of infinite expansion. India ought not to confine herself merely to agriculture or to he pro-- 
duction of raw materials. The so-called traditions will not stand nowadays in the way 
of India taking her place as a great industrial and commercial country. India produces 
raw materials of varied kinds, c.g., jute, cotton, hides, etc. Arrangements should be' 
made by the University to impart' the highest scientific training to students under whoso 
guidance these raw materials may be converted into manufactured copimodifies. Thia' 
would open up new callings to Indians and, at the. same time, enrich the country. 

At present, theJUniversity does not meet any of these requirements, with the exception 
of law, medicine, and civil engineering. 
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Skn. Bai Satis Chandba, Bahadui^cortW.— S bn, Subya Kvmab— Sek Gupta, Dr. 

NARES4 Chandra. 


The University ought immediately to take up some of the most important suhjeols 
enumerated above, e.gr., {Agriculture, applied chemistry, engineering (in all branches), 
forestry- As regards other branches Government ought to take them up by found- 
ing colleges and, after some years of management, say 15 years, make them over to 
eorporate bodies, e.g., the subject of commerce and banking ought to be relegated to an 
institute of commercial men and bankers, and so also with other subjects. 


Sen, Surya Kumar. 

Technical education should be given on a large scale. Agriculture and sanitary 
isciciice should form subjects for examinations. In places outside Calcutta people die in 
largo numbers without any medical aid worth th.: name. Therefore, two or three medical 
colleges should be established, in addition to the one already existing in Calcutta. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. 

(а) Civil engineering. 

(б) Mechanical engineering. 

(c) Electrical engineering. 

(d) Railway engineering. 

(e) Naval engineering. 

(/) Agriculture and agricultural industries. 

(V) Mining. 

(h) Chemical industries. 

(i) Ceramics. 

(;) Commerce, banking, finance, and insurance. 

With regard to all theses there arc some openings and, in the case of some, th'^ 
openings which exist are considerable. But, except (a), (6), (c), and (g), there is no 
systematic arrangement for education. The accommodation for students in these 
departments, too, is very inadequate. 

There are some important respects in which the requirements of this country in this 
matter are different from those of other countries. 

Firstly, the industrial resources of this country are almost wholly undeveloped. 
Except in some industries where a successful start has already been made 
the men who seek to devote themselves to industries must be pioneers and 
ought to have the capacity to organise whole industries. The courses of 
training and the practical training ought to be adapted to the creation of 
such men. And education in industries ought to go hand in hand with 
the supplementary efforts of society and the State to help in the organisation 
of new industries. The problem here is now much the same as it was in 
Japan some years ago, and the course followed in Japan otlght to furnish 
interesting lessons. 

iiecondly, there is no system of industrial and commercial education hero for men 
who would begin above the rank of a foreman, or foc.that matter any 
education at all except a merely practical one, except in an engineering 
college. I believe that a course of practical education as an apprentice, 
supplemented by theoretical studies, is more effective in practical work 
than more university education can be. But, as there is no such system in 
existence now, the whole work of the complete education of students on these 
practical lines has to bo taken up by the University. 

I do think that side by side with university education there ought to grow up 
another system founded on more practical work, supplemented by theo- 
retical studies ; but until such a system develops very far there will be a 
need for complete university courses in these subjects. 
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Sen Gupta, Dr. Nabes Chandra — contd , — Sharp, The Hou’blo Mr. H. 


Thirdly, university education and degrees have got a very great social value m our 
society which cannot be acquired by any independent system of instruction. 
Naturally, therefore, a techiiiical course outside the University would not 
attract the best young men nearly as strongly as a university course would. 
It would be un\^ise to lose the aid of this important asset in our attempt to 
direct the minds of our young men towards these vocational courses. A 
taste for them, it must be remembered, has to be very largely created. 

Except in civil, and, just now, in mechanical, electrical, and mining engireering, 
the University does not do anything for these courses beyond supplying 
the scientific background for the training. For the reasons stated above 1 
think it should bo the province of the University to provide the instruction. 


Sharp^ The Hon’ble Mr. H. 

An outstanding feature about Bengal is her economic condition. Out of 
45^ million inhabitants 35^ millions are employed in agriculture. Industries have 
not largely developed save around Calcutta where they are for the most part in the 
hands of Europeans. The agricultural class over a large portion of the country 
is in a fiourishing condition. The development of the jute trade has brought it con- 
siderable wealth. The standard of living has risen. The price of commodities and 
of labour has increased. 

The avenues of employment for the middle class are very few — ^mainly the learned 
professions. It was the opinion of the Bengal District Administration Committee 
that the educational product, be its quality what it may, had not so far outrim its 
market. The class of occupation, however, was mainly clerical and, to a very small 
extent, technical or industrial, while members of this class have been hard hit by 
the rise of prices and the standard of living, the initial pay open to a very large 
number of them being no larger than the average pay now earned by the lowest 
grade of agricultural labourer. 

The same committee has assured us that the dislike for cultivation on the part 
of the better castes is unequalled in any province in India and that there is no 
demand for ready-made captains of industry. Capital ^s shy. Swadeshi enterprise 
split on the rock of lack of business knowledge. The avenue of employment is 
restricted, and this dictates the avenue of education. Nearly 1 per cent of the 
total population is found in secondary schools — a percentage to which the female 
half of the population contributes practically nothing. Of the male population 
1‘7 per cent is found in secondary schools and 0*8 per cent in the secondary stages 
of those schools. Colleges (mainly arts colleges) contain 0’5 per cent, of the total 
population and nearly 1 per cent of the male population. This, in a country where 
seven-ninths of the population are engaged in agriculture, is a significant fact. 
The college figures are especially remarkable, when compared with other and more 
advanced countries and the percentages computed by Paulsen and Badley. Employ- 
ment being largely confined to Government and other clerical service and the learned 
professions, all pursue the road which leads thither. The education obtainable is 
inexpensive. The successful immediately secure prizes which, in proportion to the 
outlay, would be undreamed of in Europe. The mediocre and the failures hardly 
obtain a living wage. All, we 'are told, can get employment. But it has been 
computed that hetwoon 10,000 and 20,000 boys annually leave the secondary 
schools without appearing for the matriculation. All this argues an abnormal condition 
of things. In other countries these youths would be diverted into institutions 
leading to other walks in life. In Bengal apprenticeship is disliked. The educated 
youths wish to commence at the higher rungs of industrial employment. Even 
humble, families now desire to have a son in Government employ. The degree, or 
even the hall-mark of matriculation, exercises a peculiar glamour. 

The obvious remedy is the development of industries. But here the following two 
questions arise ; — ^ 

(a) Can industrial education produce industrialism ? Even now and then a demand 
arises for technological institutes. But such industrial institutions as have 
been established in India have not proved very popular, save, in some cases, for 
the artisan class. The tinctorial chemistry, classes at Sibpur might be quoted 
as an instance of failure. 
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Sharp, Tho Hon’ble Mr. H. — contd. 


(6) Given that technological education is likely to have some effect, is that education 
of a kind which should be imparted under a university T Or will the aim be too- 
narrowly utilitarian ? The education which is to bo found in ordinary industrial 
or commercial schools is to be avoided in a university ; tho manner .of instruc- 
tion adopted should be quite different. 

Admitting, however, the limited effect which industrial education can produce, and tho 
extent to which this effect can be achieved through tho agoncy of a university, we may 
consider what can be done through direct and indirect moans to adjust the economic- 
position. 

(i) The path of literary education is too easy in Bengal. Fees could be raised without 
hardship. Some measure of efficiency and discipline might be insisted upon iR 
all institutions. Stricter promotion or an examination before the high school 
stage would make for better work in the middle classes, which are at present 
aimless. Such measures aro not likely of themselves to reduce the numbers of 
boys in secondary and collegiate institutions. But they would make peoplo 
think and would heighten the attractions of other kinds of institutions as those 
came to bo established. ^ 

(ii) It is important to introduce a more realistic character into tho education given in 

the schools and colleges. At present the education imparted is capable of little 
application since it is regarded as something distinct from the pupils’ environ- 
ment. The amount of general knowledge gained at school is very small and 
there is little attempt to interest the pupils in what is seen around them. If im- 
provement could be made in this respect students w'ould be more likely to strike 
out lines of their own. 

(iii) Although the authorities on the subject are not convinced that tho amount of higher 

employment open to Indians in the technical and industrial line is lai’ge> never- 
theless, there is ample scope for engineers of the lower grade, draftsmen of various 
kinds, skilled clerks, stenc^raphers, auditors’ assistants, etc. The production 
of these may not be university work ; but oncoui'agemont should be given to 
secondary schools which prepare for such employment and a certain amount of 
specialisation in vocational subjects at school should not be regarded as a dic^ 
qualification for entering on university courses. 

(iv) Caution must bo used regarding preparation for higher grade employment since 

it is doubtful whether any largo amount of supply can be absorbed. The cost of 
producing tho necessary qualifications is largo and failure to obtain employment 
would engender much disappointment. Nevertheless, when wo aro told that 
failure of awadfshi enterprise is due to lack of special knowledge, tho nattiral courso 
would appear to be to increase facilities for obtaining that knowledge. I under- 
stand that the University of Calcutta has at present in contemplation the 
foumiing of a school of commerce which, 1 presume, would be something on the 
pattern of the Sydenham College of Commerce in Bombay. 

As stated above the kind of instruction described under (iii) can hardly be 
regarded as university instruction. The question prises how far higher institutions 
falling under (iv), such as agricultural colleges, colleges of advanced forestry, 
institutes for applied chemistry, mineralogy, technology, mining, and commerce, 
can best be managed by universities or left to develop an independent growth.. 
Perhaps it would be desirable to la"y down no rigid rule, though, generally speaking, 
such institutions may be expected to confer and to derive benefit through their 
amalgamation with local universities. Where they are not founded in close contiguity 
to local universities they might be left to develop on their own lines. A practical 
difficulty in the latter case arises regarding the peculiar attraction which a degree 
possesses in India. I can see no reason why a good school of technology, provided 
its instruction is of university standard and its ends not purely utilitarian, should 
not be empowered to confer its own degrees, subject, of course, to certain outside 
check, such as the appointment of some external examiners. 

Another matter which deserves greater attention than it now receives is the 
training of the aesthetic sense. One would like to see a much greater interest 
taken in archaeology, painting, and music, whether as main subjects of study or 
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Sbabt, The Hon’ble Mr, U.—c(mtd. — Sikha, Kumar Manindba CJhandea— Sinha, 

Pahohavan. 

as side studies regarded not as commercial speculation, but' as adding to the general 
value of life. Save at the better schools and colleges, where some ^ial cmd 
athletic life is to be found, the Bengali boy has very little outlet for activity .durina : 
the adolescent period. Everything should be done to cultivate fresh interests and 
to drag him out of a humdrum existence of lectures, cram, and examinations. He' 
should be taught not only to take notice of the things about him, but to appr^iate 
the various permanent pleasures of life. The institutions which, under question 8, 
are mentioned as existing in Calcutta offer great opportunities for this kind of 
activity for college students. * ^ , 

Among matters to which the students’ mind should be^ dir^ted, agriculture 
holds a special place because it is bound to remain the principal industry of India. 
How far an agricultural college will be beneficial in Lower Bengal is a matter for 
the Agricultural Department to decide. At present Sabour is sufficient to deal 
with the conditions found in Upper 'Bengal and Bihar. No field promises so wide 
an interest and so large a return for study bestowed upon it. 

SiNHA, Eumab Manindra Chandba. 

India’s great needs are : — 

(a) Granting of greater facilities for medical education. There is a great lack of 

colleges and institutions for this purpose. 

(b) Training for the technical and industrial professions. This is sadly lacking, and 

the result is that people crowd for literary and legal careers. 

The University should arrange greater facilities for the above ends, as that alone will 
enable India to be independent of foreigners who exploit the country for their own ends. 

Sinha, Panohanan. 

The callings and professions which are necessary for service to, and the advancement of, 
India and for which a high degree of training is required are: — 

(a) Cdllinga and 'profeasiona reUUing to the organiacUion of prodticlion^^Vndeit this 
head conies : — 

(i) Agriculture, and the allied industries, e.g., dairy farming, horticulture, piscicul - 

ture, poultry farming, cattle, breeding, etc., on scientific lines:. 

(ii) Manufacture of raw materials produced in the country especially of those which 

come back to it as finished goods for its own consumpUon. Industries 
like tanning, spinning, weaving, pharmacy, and manufacture of chemicals 
are specially recommended. 

(h) CaUinga and profeaaiona relating to the better organiacUion of exchange, — Upder this 
comes : — 

(i) A general commercial training, i Br 

(ii) Special training in banking. 

(e) The learned profeaaiona — B.g., law and medicine. Of these medicine is more import- 
ant than law. 

India is more a continent than a country. The special needs, traditions, and 
characteristic powers of its different parts are widely different. Hence, there can be no 
proper comparison between India and the small homogeneous countries like Great 
Britain in these respects. Moreover, the country is now in a state of transition-— 
social, economic, and political — and this increases the difficulty of comparison still 
further. 

There is, however, one outstanding economic feature which differentiates it from 
countries of'the type of Great Britain, viz,, its adf-contained .nature. But the old 
organisation of the country is almost wholly destroyed and no. new organisation has 
taken its place. The greatest need of the country, therefore, is. a trainii^.whioh will 
enable it to organise its production and exchange on an efficient baffib ^or-the best 
advantage of the people. . 

you iz 2 > 
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SiNHA, PijroHAHAH— conirf.— SiBCAB, Tlie Hon'ble Sir Nilbatan. 


Up to this time the University has done very little directly to meet the above reqtdre- 
ments. By introducing a proper system of commercial scientific and technological train- 
ing the University can do much in this direction. It is oertaiidy within the province 
of the University to attempt to meet these wants. 


SiRCAB^ The Hon’ble Sir Nilratan. 

Amongst others, the following callings and professions may be enumerated as being 
essential for the advancement of India and as requiring a high degree of training in each 
case : — 

A. For young men: — 

(a) Medicine, in the departments of: — 

(i) Preventive medicine. 

(ii) Medical education. 

(iii) Medical relief. 

(iv) Research. 

(h) Teaching. 

(c) Law. 

\d) Commerce. 

(e) Industries of different kinds, such as : — 

(i) Motalluigy and metal-work. 

(ii) Iron and steel, and allied industries. 

(iii) Coal-tar industries of different sortr. 

(iv) Oil and fat industries. 

(v) Leather tanning (different kinds). 

(vi) Dyeing. 

(vii) Textile industry. 

(viii) Pottery. 

(ix) Silk-rearing. 

(x) Fish growing, fish curing, fish preserving and fish oil industries. 

(xi) Several chemical industries. 

(xii) Glass-making. 

(xiii) Painty polish. And varnish making. 

(/) Agriculture. 

Ig Forestry. 

th) The army and the navy. 

(i) Navigation.^' 

(;) Fine arts: — 

(i) Architecture. 

(ii) Sculpture. 

(iii) Painting. 

(iv) Music. 

(k) Fngmeeringj — 

(i) Civil. 

(ii) Electrical. 

(iii) Mechanical. 

(iv) Railway. 

(v) Sanitary. 

(vi) Naval and military and aerial. 

(vii) Mining. 

(viii) Marine 
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SiROAB, The Hon’ble Sir Nilbatan — contd . — Smith, W. Owston — SOdmebsbn, F. W. — 

Suhbawabhy, Hassan. 


B. For Women;— 

(a) Medioina 

{h) Teaching. 

(c) Law. 

(d) Music. 

(e) Painting. 

(/) Nursing, slum, and board work. 

(^) Sanitary work. 

(h) Domestic economy. 

(») Practical social movements, with reference to purity, temperance^ etc 
In the departments of medicine, law; engineering, teaching, commerce, agriculturCf 
industries, and arts the needs of India are not identical with those of Great Britain, and 
it is, therefore, necessary that these departments of human activity should develop on 
Indian lines and in special rdation to the mental aptitudes of the people and the envir- 
onment prevailing in India. 

The University must frame her educational courses with special reference to the needs 
of, and the resources iii, the country. Up to this time very little progress has been made 
in this direction, but the University should be modernised on the lines of some of the 
recently established British universities and arrangement must be made for imparting 
^^iversity teaching not only in law, medicine, engineerings and teaching, but also in com- 
merce, agriculture, different lines of industry, and fine arts, in order to enable her graduates 
to take part in all movements already existing, or set on foot hereafter, for the develop- 
ment of the resources of the country — mental, moral, or material. 


Smith, W. Owston. 

Medicine and engineering ; scientific agriculture ; and the devotion to manufacture^' 
of a higher degree of intelligence are necessary. I do not think that a university is required 
to give training in business methods and in manual skill. A senate is overburdened 
with work when it has to look after many diverse institutions. 


SUDMERSEN, P. W. 

It is difficult to summarise the various callings and professions which are neces- 
sary for service to, and for the advancement of, India and which require a high 
degree of training for their efficient performance. The bar, journalism, engineering, 
medicine, are obvious. But in India we mav perhaps add the applied sciences, and 
technology, and even include agriculture and commerce in the latter. The pursuit 
of a degree is the prevalent fashion in India. We may accept it as a fact and 
endeavour to set aside limited views of the function of a university in the hope of 
directing pursuit to possibly more remunerative channels. But in the absence of 
** industr;^ **, and of industries of an indigenous origin, the issue is doubtful. Where 
pol^chnical schools suffice in England the bribe of a degree must be offered in 
India. But unless the pocmles themselves change their habits 'we shall in the end 
only create greater evils. The failure of the Government technical overseas scholars 
to benefit India or even themselves is notorious. 


SUHRAWARDY, HaSSAN. 

Medicine, engineering — civil, especially mechanical — ^mining, commercial science, 
fishery, agriculture. 

India differs from Great Britain in having a vety large purely pastoral and agri* 
eultural population and undeveloped resources of the land. 

2e2 
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SuHBAWABDY, Hassan — contd, — SuHBAWABBY, Z. R. Zahtd— THOMSON, Dr. Davxiv^ 

Tipplh, E. F. 


As far as I know, excepting in the oases of medicine and civil engineering these 
requirements are not met by the University. The University should have a special 
faculty for dealing with these subjects, and confer degrees. These degree-holders 
should be men who have passed through the test of a recognised standard of general 
education. 


SUHBAWABDY, Z. R. ZaHID. 

India is capable of furnishing material for every calling and profession demanding 
speeial intellectual requirements, but their development greatly depends upon the industrial 
development of the country. Indians have special aptitude for literary and philosophic 
studies. It is a standing slur on India and her sons that the highest attainment in her 
literature and philosophy is at present to Ibe sought in Europe. The University should 
be made capable of meeting these requirements. 


Thomson, Dr. David. 

For India in this question I must write Assam, the only province in India of which 
I have practical experience. Assam is still, to a very great extent, virgin country, and 
she needs, or ought to need, pre-eminently, industrial pioneers in every direction — ^in agri- 
culture, forestry, engineering, mining, in all their branches. She also needs more and 
ever more trained teachers, men and women, more and ever more duly qualified medical 
men and women. Outside the professions proper she needs, or ought to need, an army 
of skilled artisans. The results of the present system of education, or rather I should 
say of the caste restrictions, which bind hand and foot those who benefit by the present 
system of education, is a superabundance of lawyers, clerks, and untrained, and for their 
profe^on badly educated, teachers. When I say badly educated teachers I am thinking 
especially of teachers who,Vhile at collie, studied subjects like philosophy and econo- 
mics to the n^lect of the more useful school subjects like mathematics, physios, chem- 
istry, history, etc. The University is in no way to blame, nor is the Government, for this 
state of things. Our students get what they ask for. If the demand is unhealthy and if 
our student graduates find themselves at the close of their college careers without a 
market for their educational wares the fount and source of all this evil is, if we only go 
far enough back, the blighting influence* of caste. Assam needs nothing short of a social 
revolution for her industrial and educational regeneration. In this respect she appa- 
rently differs but little from the rest of India. Education will in time work this revolu- 
tion. Already the signs of change are manifest. It is the business of the University, as 
the defender of truth and reason against tiie assaults of falsehood and unreason, to 
forward the movement in every possible way. 

Meanwhile, I think more might be done than is done to advise our students at 
the outset of their college careers to determine early just what occupation they intend 
to follow, to dissuade them when the choice is manifestly unwise, and to guide them in 
their selection of subjects so that their college days may be a fit preparation for the stern 
battle for bread which is to follow, as well as for the enjoyment of books. At home a 
great deal is now being done in this direction. The need in India is a thousand times 
greats, since the Indian student is so often hindered, instead of helped, by his family 
traditions. At home, too, a married schoolboy is an unheard of, and a married collie 
student a rare, phenomenon. Here, on the other hand, the registers ofmost high sehools, 
atl^stin Assam, will show ton or a dozen married schoolboys while married colleire 
student? are numbered by the hundred. 


Tipple, E. F. 

(n) Engieeihig in all its branches including chemical technology. 
(&) Medicine and sanitary science. | 
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Tifplb, E. F.— con<rf.— Vachaspati, Siti Kantha—Vidyabhusait, Bajendbanath, aitd 
ViOYABHUSANA, Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Satis Chanoba — ^WaXHEK, G.A. 


(c) Higher branches of commerce and industry, e.g,, banking, aooountanojry;/ ~ 

business and factory organisation and management. ' . 

(d) Teaching profession. 

(e) Scientific agriculture and forestry. 

At present, India’s requirements in those directions are mainly met by importation 
from the West and such advance as she has made during the past 50 years has bem almost 
enluely duo to such importation. The witness is aware of no special charaoteristies 
which fundamentally differentiate India’s needs in these respects from those of Westeni 
countries beyond the general tendency of the basic Indian social organisation (the village) 
to choose methods of co-operation in preference to methods of competition. It appears 
to tlie witness that in India the stimulus of competition in the lives of the mass of the 
people is much less vital a factor than is the case with Western nations. 


Vaohaspati, Sm Kantha. 


India is such a vast country, and is so full of resources of all kinds, that it is very 
difficult to say what callings and professions are not required here if gates to various fields 
are opened, which I hope will be done in the near future. In addition to the existing 
callings and professions the following subjects particularly should be taught i-— 

(a) Commerce. 

(5) Agriculturei 

(c) Geology. 

(d) MineraJogy. 

(e) Forestry. 

(/) Metallurgy. 

(g) Chemical and mining industries. . . 

(A) Pharmacy. 

(i) Mechanical and naval engineering. 

A study of these subjects is, according to my view, necessary for the advancement of 
India. 

There is at present no provision for the study of most of these subjects. The Univers- 
ity should open departments and colleges should be established for the teaching of these 
subjects. 


Vidyabhusan, Rajbndranath and 
ViDYABHUSANA, Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Satis Chandra. 

In addition to the professions of teaching, law, medicine, and engineering, com- 
inercial, technical, agricultural, and mining training are necessary for the advancement 
of India. 

There is not at present ample provision for the study of technical subjects. 
Colleges should be established at important centres for the teaching of these subjects. 


Wathbn, 6 . a. 

1 should say that the professions necessary for sorvict? to India are the same as those 

necessary' for any other country except for obvious differences. It is clear that India’s 
greatest industry will always be agriculture and that the bulk of her brains and energies 
will require to be devoted to this subject. I think, therefore, this faculty should be parti- 
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cularly strong. At present there is a certain demand for technical chemistry and me- 
chanical engineers. None of these requirements are at present adequately met by the 
University, but they are within its province. 


Watkins, Rev. Dr. C. H. 

1 am decidedly of opinion that India needs far more business and technical 
training of a high order, and that the provision of this is a primary duty of Indian univers- 
ities. These branches of activity are necessary to the development of the country’s 
resources and abilities and, in regard to agriculture at least, may become a life question 
as population continues to increase. There is not only much indifference to overcome, 
but also a certain scrupulous disdain, based on social, and partly on caste, prejudices. Uni- 
versity degrees in commerce and agriculture would do much to confer the necessary 
prestige in a country where degrees are venerated. 

Pure science could be insisted upon up to at least the intermediate stage. It is, indeed 
necessary at all points to penalise those who are indifferent to their own culture in the 
interest of their mere degrees or their material advancement. 1 should say that hasty 
and short-sighted specialisation i^ould be checked as leading in the end to a nemesis, 
even in the sphere of policy and of real polUik, while it would not compensate for the 
neglect of ideal culture and pure science, even if the material dividends were prodigious 
and perfectly sure. 


WjBBB, The Hon’ble Mr. C. M. 

I can only answer this question as regards Burma. The callings and professions 
most necessary to the advancement of the interests of the province are : — 

(а) Agriculture. 

(б) Medicine. 

(c) Engineering. 

((Q Mining and mineralogy. 

(6) Veterinary science. 

(/) Governmental and commercial administration. 

(g) Forestry. 

Burma is suffering intensely from its dependence on alien experts in the above oaliings 
and professions, particularly in their higher ranks. 

Burma is differentiated from other regions in respect of its special needs, its traditions, 
and its characteristic powers in the foUowing particulars : — 

(i) Its civilisation is comparatively recent, with the result that its younger members 
do not take kindly to the restraint, discipline, and self-control necessary for 
success in advanced studies. 

(ii) Its incorporation into the British Empire is comparatively recent, with the result 
that it has been thrown into the competitive world-struggle before its people 
have had the time or the opportunity to adjust themselves to the new condi- 
tions. 

(iii) Its population is very sparse, with the result that a disproportionately large number 
of its people have been engaged in colonising the waste portions of the province, 
thereby permitting a large portion of the urban industries and the more liberal 
callings and professions to be filled by aliens (usually Indians). 

(iv) The more en^htened portion of the people have awakened to the fact that, with 
the exception of agriculture^ the major portion of the trade, industry, a nd CQiu* 
meroe of the province (dee-milling, timber shipping, mineral extraction, 
extomal trade, transport) are in the hands of aliens (European, Indfanj and 
Chinese) ; and that this applies not only to the control of trade and industry, 
but also to persons employed in these industries. ^ ^ 
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(y) Similarly, in many branches of the administration (medical, public works, rail- 
ways, military! police^ army, marine, sanitary, and jails) the vast majority of 
the staffs, both upper and subordinate, are non-Burmese. 

(vi) There is, accordingly, a ferment, or rather a spirit of enquiry, as to why in a pro- 
vince so distinctive es Burma the Burmese should be excluded from so large 
a share in some of the most important aspects of provincial life. 

It is felt that a provincial university is needed to provide the necessary training 
without which it will be impossible for ^e Burmese to regain their lost hold on essential 
positions of provincial commerce, industry, and administration. 


West, M. P. 

The B. T, and L, T, degrees , — The essential difference between the training of 
teachers in England and in India is a matter of degree. The English teacher has 
been educated in a well-taught school, and knows what discipline and organisation 
mean; he needs to be brought up to date, to be taught to ^ink of the pupils* mental 
processes and development; he does not need to be taught to face his class, instead of 
turning his back on it, to avoid addressing himself entirely for a whole lesson to one 
pupil. Nor does he need to be taught the elements of history and mathematics. The 
effect of the connection of the training colleges with tiie University in Bengal has 
been to make the work far too ambitious. '\f^en a degree, a B.T., is given, one must 
teach how to play games, to run a boys* club, and, in general, endeavour to bring him 
the needs of the students. Were the training colleges entirely severed from the 
University they would, 1 think, become more practical and make sure that the man 
learns the elements of his subjects, and the elements of class management; they would 
teach how to play games, to run a boys* club, and, in general, endeavour to bring him 
up to the standard at which the untrained teacher in England starts. I am strongly 
in favour of removing entirely from the University the tasK of training teachers. The 
connection is usually upheld on tlie plea of the ** academic atmosphere.’^ This is the 
plea which I urge, against it. The training is academic. The University tends to 
make it so. Moreover, the University authorities have no practical knowledge of 
school work and are quite incompetent to control a training college of this low grade. 
No loss of value would result to the diploma; for its value is determined by the 
inspectors of schools. The inspectors of schools insist upon the employment of B, T. 
teachers, and the schools are quite willing to comply, for they are aware of their 
value even in spite of the defects of the present training. If the B.T. degree became a 
Government diploma it would be just as much prized; if the training were more 
practical, more so. 

The eyetem of '' combination ’*. — In one important respect the present defects of 
the University training react on the teaching profession. It is not much that a teacher 
needs to know for high school work since me standard is so low. Yet it is extremely 
difficult to get teachers for any subjects save English and Bengali. Very few men 
take up the B.Sc. course, hence mathematical teachers command Bs. 75 when an 
arts teacher of the same quality would get Rs. .40 to Rs. 60. The B.Sc. course is thought 
to be difficult; the value of the course is not considered. 

An enormous proportion of the candidates for employment who come to an 
inspector are entirely disqualified from employment by the nature of the subjects 
thev have chosen. Their subjects appear to show no definite line of interest; one 
finds such things as botany with English and Persian; physiology^ is combined with 
mathematics; chemistry with literature. San^it, philosophy, and political 
economy are very popular. Muhammadans take up Sanskrit and Hindus Persian. 
Such assortments of knowledge cannot be of value. A smattering of one or two 
ocumeeted subjects may be of value, but a smattering from the four comers of know- 
ledge must be useless. Still more useless is the knowledge in view of the fact that 
there is no conianuity of purpose running through the students* course. A man will 
take up mathematics in the intermediate stage, drop it in the B.A., learn science in the 
intermediate oourse, abandon it in tiie final. 
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The same cause seems to lead to an extraordinary habit of migrating fr^ one 
college to another “ because the combinations are better "• If only as a matter of 
principle I ask candidates at what college they have studied and give preference to 
those from the better institutions. There appears to be no appreciation whatsoever 
of the disciplinary value of a college ; the Chittagong College is no better In the eyes of 
the parents than the Comilla Victoria, though one is excellent in organisation, building 
discipline, and the other is said to be defective. A man will transfer from one to the 
othe^ because he cannot combine mathematics with botany in the time-table. It 
is not a rarity, but a common experience, to find men whose university career h as 
been divided between four different colleges. 

I know nothing of college work (save the training colleges). I can only judge 
of the men as they come to me wanting to be teachers or sub-inspectors, and from 
that point of view I consider that some very drastic restraint should be put upon 
system of combinations. 1 should like to see stereotyped courses which must be 
accepted or rejected as a whole, a literary course, a Sanskrit-Bengali course, a general 
'scientific course, with specialisation in one branch at the conclusion, a mathematical 
course, and so on, each conferring a specific degree like the Oxford degree in mathe- 
matics, or in French literature and language. One would then at least have the 
assurance that the man was sound in one branch of knowledge. 


V 

Williams, Eev. Gabfield. 


I have dealt with the question to a large extent in answering question 2. It is 
certain that the one profession whose ranks do not need large acquisitions for the sake 
of service to, and the advancement of, India is the legal profession. It is hopelessly over- 
fiUed already and its overfilling is doing harm to the country that can only be described 
M mcalculable. Moreover, at its present rate of progress the medical profession will bo 
siniilarly overstocked in a very short time. It must be remembered that for genera- 
tions to come there can never be in India such a type as “ the country practitioner ** 
unless country medical practice be merely a type of philanthropy, and as India is mostly 
country what this means will easily be apparent. 

• hardly any clergy to be educated, but there are schoolmasters, 

imd the staffing of this profession, if any considerable progress is to be made in educa- 
tion in India, must be undertaken by the graduates of our universities. They, however, 
^11 not enter this profession permanently until its status and emoluments are greatly 
improved. The questioii is too large to be discussed here. It is dealt with in consider- 
able detail in the educational report I submit separately. But I have no hesitation 
in saying that the production of properly qualified educationists should be a first call 
on Indian universities to-day, and, if any serious progress is to be made in the educating 
of the three-hundred-odd millions of the people of India, thousands of such schoolmasters, 
school inspectors, etc., will be needed. 


professiens and occupations are open to the student of an Indian univers- 
ity ? All other occupations of the professional status are almost wholly confined to 
Government, and most students are aiming at entering one or other of these depart- 
ments. They do not mind very much which department it is they enter, nor whether 
^ tliwr prewous nperie^e for it, ptoyided only they get it It does 

**ken a B. A. or s B. So. or a “B. A. LL.B." as he 
fin Jjii* if he cm, to some Government department; and those who 

ium m ontun^ the G«>vemment whose servioe they have failed to seonte. Their 
paimts m nsug all ^ mflnenoe thqr can manipulate, and they are many— fall the 

^dTat Z ” retaining a sort of lien J a GovnniLit billet) 

—and letto of reec^endataon are asstdaously collected from such soUhs as may 
be expected to have influence. AU the money ^ven by the parent w^JSnt in^. 
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hope of Govemmont service. Marriages are contracted and marriage dowries given 
and accepted on this understanding. There has been no thought either in the mind 
of the student or of his parents or often even of his professors that he should be a student 
of any particular subject for any particular end. 

Such billets as might be thought to bo available for well-educated Indians in rail- 
ways are usually filled by Eurasians or Europeans, and the commercial manufacturing 
and general industrial development of the C9untry offers very few facilities to educated 
Indians, and if there were such facilities for reasons stated in the answer 1 have given 
to question 3, they would not be utilised. The fact is that at present the supply of 
Indians with a university training enormously exceeds the demand. Undoub^ly, if 
the Indian university man were better trained and of harder moral fibre, many a post 
which is now secured by a Eurasian or a European would be filled by him. But, until 
there is on the part of the Indian a change of attitude towards commerce and manu- 
facture and a willingness to start on the bottom rung of the ladder and work his way 
up through the drudgery of the early days of commercial and manufacturing activity, 
there is little hope of such posts being available, or of their being used if they became 
available. 

The staple industry of India is, of course, agriculture. At present, all that our educa- 
tion has succeeded in doing for agriculture is to make those whom we are supposed to 
have educated incapable of taking any part in the staple industry of their country, 

The writer is of opinion that the one thing above all others required of the Calcutta 
University at the present juncture is to confine its activities to such students as can 
really profit by its training, to make that training comparable to that given in other 
universities of the world, both in its matter and in its manner, to widen the horizon, clarify 
the vision, harden the moral fibre of these selected students, and to send them out of 
the University with a sense of the dignity of labour, that wherever they go they may 
preach those ideals which will of themselves bring in a new ora in education. Our pre- 
sent reformation should be undertaken to produce men who will themselves build up 
the university of the future. If wo produce real men, instead of the unlettered mob 
we at present produce, we can safely leave them to produce an indigenous type of uni- 
versity which will really meet the need of India. What we have to do now is to pro- 
duce these few men, apostles of a new educational revival in India, men capable of think- 
ing out the problems of the educational future of India, of making decisions unswayed 
by the political considerations of the moment, and capable of breaking through the eck>no- 
mio and social shackles by which their activity and development have hitherto been hope- 
lessly retarded. 

In other words, what we have to do now is to lay the fou7idati(m8 of a true university 
system and to produce men who will be able upon those foundations to build 
a beautiful and lasting superstructure hereafter. 


Wood, W. G. 


One of the services necessary for the advancement of India is the engineering pro- 
fession And a high degree of training is required. The needs of India are very different to 
the needs of other countries in respect of this profession. 

In India an engineer has frequently to do a great many things which an engineer 
in other countries is not called upon to do. He has to organise gangs of labour, design 
his own tools, and plant and transi^rt, and manufacture them locally ; he has to arrange 
for accommodation, feeding, lighting, water-supply, sanitary arrangen ents, and police 
arrangements. He must be prepared to make the best use of local material and fre- 
quently train local labour. He has to handle large sums of money and has the control 
of large and important contracts and, therefore, must be above all money temptationa 
^or these reason^, it is essential that Ihe young Indian engineer diould highly trained 
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not merely in his profession, not merely in learmnff, but educated up to a high moral 
standard, forming what is l^own as a man of character and one capable of talong upon 
himself large responsibilities. A man of action and initiative and rapid decision. A 
minor consideration is that he should have the engineering instinct latent in him. It 
is noticeable that in England this instinct is early evident in a large proportion of England’s 
youth. But in India it is by no means so evident. The reason is, undoubtedly, the 
environment of the youths of the two nations and I need not enlarge upon this. It is 
our duty in India to foster and encourage and, if possible, instil into the Indian vouth 
this valuable instinct. Many students enter the profession merely as a means of uveli* 
hood and with no real liking for the profession as a profession. But there are signs that 
the proper instinct is being aroused, and the more tMs is encouraged by our eduoatimul 
institutions the better engineers shall we obtain for the service of the country. 

I cannot siy how far these requirements are met by the University. • The part that it 
should play, in my opinion, is not so much in the teaching of the profession, as in the 
forming of character. The teaching of the profession must be left to an engineering 
college such as Roorkee is. 



QUESTION 7, 


(i) Should the University provide or recognise approved courses of instruction in applied 

science and technology (induding such departments as engineering, agriculture, 
and coniinercial science) as qualifying lor degrees or diplomas, or both P Should 
the Universi^ also provide facilities lor research in these branches of knowledge P 

(ii) Do you think that higher technological training should, or should not, be segregated 

from other branches of higher education P 

(iii) n, in your judgment, various branches of applied science and technology should 

be recognised as departments of university teaching and research— 

(а) what safeguards would you suggest in order to secure that every university student 

of applied science and technology should also receive adequate training in pure 
science P 

(б) what relations should be established between the University and technological 

institutions including those which have at present no connection with the Uni- 
versity organisation P 


ANSWERS. 

Ahmed, Maulvi Ehabiruddin. 

(i) I think the University should provide and recognise approved courses of in- 

struction in applied science and chemistry and technology (including such 
departments as engineering, apiculture and oommercial science) as qualifying 
both for degrees and diplomas. The University should also provide facilities for 
researches in these branches of knowledge. 

(ii) To me it appears advisable to segregate higher technological training from other 

branches of higher education to safeguard the interests of general education. 

(iii) (a) Training in applied science and technology should begin after a certain 

stage of the University course in science as might be conveniently arranged. 

(6) Technological institutions, including those which have at present no 
connection with the University, should have the same relation with it as the 
existing affiliated colleges have with the University. 


Aiyeb, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy. 

(i) The answer to both parts of the question is in the affilrmative. 

(ii) I presume that iiigher technological training will presuppose the attainment of 

a certain stands]^ of knowledge of English and the sciences and that a departure 
in the direction of specialisation will be made only at a certain stage of the 
college course, say, after the intermediate. It is desirable that all the special 
training required for higher technology over and above a necessary level of 
^ general scientific, knowle^e in the arts colleges should be given in a special 
institution. Even in this special institution it may be that instruction has 
to be imparted in certain branches of science covering, perhaps, the same 
ground as is covered in an arts o^Uege. It would be undesirable to drive the 
students in a teohnologicad institute \o other institutions for the purpose of 
* learning any of the subjects necessary for their special ooursci 
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(iii) (a) The saf^ard 1 would suggest is that candidates for admission to a teohnolo- 
gioal course be required to have passed the intermediate examination in 
a science group. 

(6) The technological institutions, which are not now connected with the 
University organisation, may be required to conform to the regulations of the 
University as regards standards and courses and they should be represented 
in the special boards of studies, which may have to bo established and in the 
senate. 


Ali, The Hon’ble Mr. Altaf. 

As I have already stated I think the University should have nothing to do with 
applied science or technology. 


Ali, Nawab Nasibul Mamalek, Mibza Shujaat, Khan Bahadue. 

(i) Yes ; the University should provide and recognise approved courses of instruction 

in applied science and technology, etc., as qualifying for a degree and diploma. 

(ii) I think after giving the student a good grounding in general knowledge, he should 

bo allowed to specialise^ both the theoretic and practical training advancing 
simultaneously. 

(iii) (6) The same as that stated in my reply to question 5. 


Allen, Dr. H. N. 

(i) and (U) I consider it is advantageous to have engineering degrees for fairly ad- 
vanced engineering students granted by a university. The intercourse between 
the teachers in an engineering collie and other teachers, which a common uni- 
versity life makes possible, appears desirable. 

(iii) (o) 1 consider the present arrangements of the Bombay University satisfactory 
in this respect. 

(6) There are no technological institutiox^ in the Bombay Presidency of sufficiently 
high grade, to warrant recognition, which are not connected with the 
University. It has been proposed, however, to improve the course of the 
Bombay School of Architecture, and institute a university degree in this 
subject. 


Annandalb, Dr. N. 

I can attempt only a very partial answer to this question in reference to applied 
biology alone. 

(i) So far as applied biology is concerned I consider it far more important that a sound 
training in pure soiree should be provided by the University, than that it iffiould 
attempt to provide instruction in such technical subjects as economic entomology 
and lisheriea With a sound theoretical training a student would learn the 
a^lication^ of biology to such subjects much better in the field, in connection 
with technical institutes such as the Agricultural College at Pusa, than he 
would in a aniversity clasa 
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Association of University Women in India, Calcutta Branch. 

(i) There are two views among members on this question — 

aj The majority does not consider that the University should provide approved 
courses of study in domestic science, etc. (with which alone we deal in this 
answer). The University, in the absence of other facilities, should, however, 
control these subjects to the extent of the examination for, and the granting 
of diplomas. 

(&) The minority would like domestic science, home arts, etc., to be recognised by 
the University, granting diplomas and degrees and honours degrees and ad- 
mitting certain domestic science subjects as alternatives for women in the 
ordinary arts degree course. 

The University would here exercise entire control. 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdul. 

(i) Yes ; instruction in applied science and technology has become a desideratum 
in the country and the demand should bo satisfied, but the instruction should 
not be made compulsory for every student who wants to qualify himself for a 
degree or diploma. These subjects should bo made optional to be taken by the 
students according to their aptitude. 

(iii) (a) The complete segregation should commence after a certain stage when the 
students haye acquired a general, but in a limited degree, knowledge in 
pure science. This stage may be fixed up to the I. A. or thereabouts and the 
existing I. A. course should be modified so as to have one uniform course for all 
as before. 


Banebjea, j. B. 

(i) The University ought to provide or recognise approved courses of instruction 

in applied science and technology (including engineering, agriculture, and 
commercial science) as qualifying for degrees. As I have explained in my answer 
to question 6 without degrees the study of such subjects will not be attractive to 
our young men. Diplomas may be granted for proficiency in weaving, dyeing, 
etc. 

(ii) Higher technological training should not be segregated from other branches of 

higher education. 

(iii) (a) Adequate training in pure science up to the intermediate standard should be 

insisted upon by including pure science in the curricula for degrees in 
agriculture, etc. 

(6) The same relations as exist between the University and its affiliated colleges. 


Banebjea, ’Dr. Pbamathanath. 

(i) It would bo desirable for the University to provide courses of instruction in 
applied science and technology as qualifying both for degrees and diplomas. 
There should be two grades in such instruction, a higher and a lower ; the 
higher intended to train experts, and the lower to educate supervisors, etc. 
The University should also recognise approved courses of technical education 
imparted by technical schools of the primary and secondary grades. The Uni- 
versity ought to provide facilities for research in applied science and technology, 
for research work in these branches of knowledge is very fruitful, and it is well 
known that discoveries and inventions enable a nation to achieve ii^ustrial great- 
ness. ■> 
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(ii) Higher technological training should not be segregated from the allied branches 

of higher education, but there should be room fer specialisation in particular 
subjects. 

(iii) (a) Every student should be compelled to go through a preliminary course of training 

in pure science before he is permits to take up any branch of applied science 
and technology. Pure science should also form a part of the curricula for 
degree examinations in applied science and technology. 

{h) The technological institutions should be in the position of collQges affiliated to 
the University. 

Banebjee, Gauranganath. 

(i) The University should provide approved courses of instruction in applied 

science ard technology (including such departments as engineering, agriculture, 
and commercial science) as qualifying for degrees and diplomas. 

' The University should also, undoubtedly, provide facilities for research in these 
branches of knowledge. 

(ii) The higher technological training should not be segregated from other branches of 

higher education as these are co-related in the higher and more advanced courses 
of study. 

Banebjee, Sir Gooboo Dass. 

(i) The University should, for reasons referred to in my answer to question 6, 

provide approved courses of instruction in applied science and technology 
(including engineering, agriculture, and commercial science) as qualifying for 
both degrees and diplomas or licenses. It should also provide facilities for 
research in those branches of knowledge. 

(ii) Higher technological training should not, in my opinion, be segregated from *other 

branches of higher education, as well in the interests of those branches of education 
which should be'considered equal in importance and dignity to other branches of 
higher education, as for the sake overcoming the prejudice of the higher 
castes of Indian society against agricultural, technological, and commercial 
pursuits. 

(iii) (a) To secure that every student of applied science should have adequate training 

in pure science examination in pure science should form part of the examin- 
ations for degrees and diplomas or licenses in applied science. 

(h) Technological institutions should co-operate with the University, and the 
best method of regulating such co-operation would be the affiliation of such 
institutions to the University in those branches of knowledge in which they 
give training and the University confers degrees or diplomas. 

Banebjee, Jaygofal. 

(i) Undoubtedly. 

(ii) Yes ; but segregation should not begin too early. Technological training is bound 

to prove infertile if not j)receded by a sound training in the fundamental 
principles of higher science and will tend only to produce third-rate * skilled 
labourers’. Inventions and new designs and methods should be the final goal, 
and not merely the creation, of a band of subordinate workers having no power 
of initiative and lacking in technical resourcefulness. The University i&oq}d 
not lend its support to the idea of simply creating a large number of useful 
“ craftsmen ” holding inferior places in commercial and industrial activities. 

(iii) (a) The science course devised for these men should be adapted to their 

ne^ so that, along with technology, they wiU stpdy allied h^her 
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branches of pure science until a stage is reached where bifurcation of these 
two may be made to suit the needs of two different classes of technological 
students, viz. e— 

(A) Those who are capable of taking up the higher aspects of applied science 

requiring a high degree of proficiency in theoretical science. 

(B) Those who are destined to become useful mechanics and trained skilled 

labourers but of a rank commensurate with their educction and much 
above the common artisan classes. 

(&) Technological institutions should be left free to develope without undue inter- 
ference on the part of the University in their courses of study and practical 
work, but the University shoidd exercise general supervision over them so 
that a high- academic aim may not be lost sight of. The teachers of these 
institutions should have a reorganised status in the University and these 
institutions should have free access to the University libraries and laboratories 
and enjoy financial help from its funds, whenever available. Technological 
institutions should not be allowed to stand totally dissociated from the 
University preventing thereby the possibility of co-operation between the 
University professors and those in charge of such institutions. 


Banerjee, Bai Eumudini Eanta, Bahadur. 

(i) Yes ; it is not essential for the University to provide facilities for research 

in these branches of knowledge. If funds are available special research insti- 
tutes may be established outside the University. 

(ii) Higher teclmological training need not be segregated from other branches of higher 

Vacation. Teaching in these subjects should not be of a narrow utilitarian 
type, but imparted in a true university spirit. 

(iii) (a) Theory of the subject should be studied along with practical application and, 

' with this end in view, examinations in these subjects should be conducted 

and a certificate of proficiency from teachers insisted upon. 

(6) If they choose they may affiliate themselves to the University and be eligible 
for its degrees or diplomas. 


Banebjee, M. N. 

(a) I think it is of the utmost importance that these should be provided. They will 
open out a now field for the thousands of matriculates who are at present 
clamouring for admission into, the limited accommodation of the colleges, and 
by supplying them with the means of livelihood will infuse character and self- 
respect in them and make them better citizens. 

(ii) No. 

(iii) (a) The matriculation examination, with elementary science included, should be 

the minimum preliminary qualification for such study.* 

There should be a three years* course, as in Cambridge and other English univers- 
ities, for theB. A. andB. So., and the I. A. and I. Sc. examinations should 
be passed after the first year. If elementary physics and chemistry be 
included in the matriculation course it is quite feasible. 


Banerjee, Mxtraly Dhar. 

(i) The University should provide for instruction and research in app&ed science., 
apd^teehiiolo^. 
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QUESTION 7. 


« 

BaNERJEE, MlrtlALY Diiar— cow<<?.— -B ankrjbb, Ravanbswab^ 


(ii) They shouIcJ not be separated in the lower stages, but in the higher stages they 
should be st>gregated. 

(iii) (a) Elementary pure science should be taught at the matriculation stage, or 
th<;re should be preliminary scientific examinations for students of applied 
science and technology. 

(If) All technological institutions imparting the highest knowledge in any subject 
should be affiliated to the University. 


Banerjee, Ravaneswar. 

(i) Yes ; the University should at the beginning recognise approved courses of in- 
struction in appli^ science and technology as qualifying for degrees. The 
course may bo modified afterwards to keep up with the growing needs of the 
country and the developments attained. The University should also provide 
facilities for research in these branches. 

N.B . — ^There is no provision in Bengal for agricultural education. There is one 
college at Sabour (Bhagalj)orc), and an Imperial Agricultural Research Institute 
at Pusa. Both ftm located in Bihar, .and are under the direct management of 
Government. There should be a college in Bengal on the lines of tlie Habour 
College to begin with, and should be affili.ated to. and under the control of, the 
University, no matter whether it is financed by Government or tlio Univers- 
ity The University should confer on the successful candidates such degrees as 
L. Ag. and B. Ag. 

The spread of agricultural education is of the utmost imjjortance to this 
country where more than 80 per cent of the peo))lc live by it, and T am of opinion 
that our University should recognise its paramount importance and help the 
cause of agriculture in all possible w'ays. Itifnay be noted here that the recogni- 
tion of agriculture by the Univ^ersity wall open up a career for our young men, a 
considerable number of wdiom may .advantageously be diverted from the general 
course. 

It may bo urged that agricultural practices arc looked down upon by our 
educated people ; that the present demand for agricultural education is not such 
as to ensure the success of the est<ablishment of agricultural colleges ; that very 
few students will join the college unless a good future is previously chalked out 
for them, and th.at very few of those who may pass^ through it will take to agri- 
culture and try to improve its condition. But these arguments will fall through 
when w e consider ; — 

(«) I’hat the stamp of the University is a very great factor in removing the stigma 
that agriculture in our country unfortunately bears. 

(If) That the growing stniggle for life, combined with the paucity of suitable em- 
ployment in Govornmoiit or other services, is sure to make people in the 
near future take to agriculture. 

(c) That, though it m.aj’^ not be expected that .all the agricultural graduates will take 
to agriculture, yet a few may be expected to do so, and their number will 
surely in(;rease as years roll on. 

They will help the c<ause of agriculture, directly by their own intelligent work, 
and indirectly by disseminating their knowledge, through practical examples, 
among the actual cultivators, who arc ijrovcrbially slow to adopt any innova- 
tions. It m.ay be noted hero that .all the science griuluates do not take to 
scientific studies or research or the practical application thereof ; the cause of 
science is hel]>ed by only a limited few, 

(ii) Yes. 
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. (iij) (a) The minimum qualification of a student for admission to these olai^W may 
be fixed by the University. The qualification may be the K. I. Sc. Sc, , 
of the present day, according to the nature of the institution. 

(h) These must be afiiliated to the University, and brought under its control at 
the dame time, a largo amount of freedom should bo allowed to the teachers 
and managers in keeping with the nature of the work and with regard to 
the method of instruction. 


Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar. 

(i) Yq/i ; -the answer to this question has incidentally been given in connection 
with question 6. The University should also provide facilities for research 
in the branches of knowledge referred to in this question. But to attain the 
highest degree of success the University should be the medium between the 
successful candidates and Government or other employers in the matter of 
securing employment. 

(ii) Segregation seems to me to be necessary after the intermediate stage of general 

education. 

(iii) (a) A University student of applied science and technology must be required to 

read the I. Sc. course at the intermediate stage. Only those students who 
will pass the University I. Sc. examination may be allowed to join the* 
technological department. The I. Sc. science course may be raised a little 
higher and provision made in a technological institute for the higher study 
of the allied branches of pure science. 

(6) A technological institution under the University should bear the same relation 
as an arts or a science college does to a residential university. If there be 
. any institution which at present has' no connection with the University organ- 
isation it should be affiliated to the University, just as the Belgachia 
Medical College has been, provided it adopts the test regarding entrance to the 
college and satisfies the conditions to be laid down by the University, 


Banerjee, Sudhansukumar. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Higher technological training should be segregated from other branches of 

education. 

(iii) (a) Tq safeguard that every student of applied science and technology should 

« also receive an- adequate training in pure science it must be so arranged 
that he should go through a prescribeci general university course, say, for 
’ example, before such a student is allowed to join the institutions of applied 

science and technology he must pass the intermediate examination in science 
'' of the University. This practice is actually adopted in the existing system 

in the case of students, joining the Calcutta Medical College and the Sibpur 
Engineering College. 

(6) The University should be the controlling body, as well as the examining body, 
of such institutions, provided these institutions are adequately represent^ 
in the University organisation. 


Banerjee^ XJpendra Nath. 


VEmaouIatr may be taken up as a medium for teaching the dflferent subjects 
Hresidfafed up to &e seventh class of secondary schools. v. / 
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■'QTJBSTION i . 


MaWathanath. — Bakbrji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Fbamada Cbasan. • 


- - - .. - - . ... , -iti-. , I _ 

Banerji, Manmathanath. * . 

(i) There can be no doubt that there is a groat need for education in applied 

sciences and arts and technology. The institution of such departments will 
relieve the strain on the pure arts and science colleges and . will provide for 
men who do not got employment in the general lines. The creation of the 
. faculty of applied science and technology on the other hand is imperatively 
necessary for the development of the country. But whether such courses' 
may be best inaugurated by Government or the University or by private 
manufacturing concerns is difficult to answer. The other point of interest 
is whether education in these directions will languish if entrusted solely 
to official management of a type Avliich w^ould interfere with public enter- 
prise. Taking everything into consideration the best solution sterns to be 
the creation of several departments of technology and applied sciences 
under the University, with provision for the inclusion of experts — representatives 
from Government, the manufacturing and tnuiing concerns on the governing 
boards. Thus, such departments of aj>plied science and technology should 
remain outside the control of the academic senate and syndicate according to 
the existing constitution. We know that the .senate and syndicate- generally 
do not exercise the same amount of • control over the dct>artmonts of engineer- 
ing and nleditdiio as they do over the faculties of arts and science and law 
because the existing conditions do not favour such control. Moreover, the 
institutions teaching medicine and engineering are under the direct control of 
Government. There was, until very rct;cntly. j)ractically one college to re- 
present the faculty of medicine and that of engineering on the University. 
There were departments of technology in the Sibpur Engineering College and 
several medical schools in the province but they were outside the nominal 
control of the University. An effort should bo made to enlist public and 
commercial and professional co-operation. As regards technology and applied 
science there was not much private enterprise in this direction" save the 
establishment of the Bengal Technical Institute during the recent nationalistic 
movement. But that, too, collapsed for want of public .support. Under these 
circumstances, I think that the University should open som(j branches of applied 
science and technology which will in time help to tap the economic resources 
of the country and wiiioh will provide many people with suitable professions. In’ 
my opinion, there should be arraTigemonts both for the diploma and Xhe degree 
in such departments. The names of .such degrees should he distinct from the B. A. 
or B. Sc. Those seeking a diploma should proceed, after })assing the matric- ; 
ulation, and their course sliould he of a simpler nature than that meant for the 
degree. Those seeking a degree, on the other hand, should commence their course 
after passing the int(;rmodiate examination in science. If, however, such depart-! 
men ts of applied .science and technology be opened it is imperatively ^necessary 
that there should be ample f aci litics in the.se branches of knowledge. * 

(ii) Higher technological trainiiig should not be .segregated from other cognate branehes 

of higher science. ^ ' 

(iii) (a) As a safeguard to secure adequate training in pure science students for the 

degree examination should proceed to such courses after passing at least the 
I. Sc. examination or provision may be made for prescribing a special initial 
course ada])ted for .«uch kind of instruction. 

(6) I do not think the University ought to absorb existing institutions of technolo- 
* gy and applied scuence, but arrangements may be made for the affiliation of 
tho.so institutions who care to join the University. 


Banerji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pramada Charan. 

The universHHes should, I think, provide approved courses of instruction in applied 
eoience and technology and grant d^ees or diplomas. They should also proyida fpt 

♦r-- 
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research work in those branches which must necessarily be segregated from other branches 
of higher education, but there should be a requirement of general education which must 
include science. 

All technological institutions should, I think, be- brought under uiivcrsity organis-' 
ations. 


Banerji, Sxjrendra Chandra. 

<i) The recognition by the University of approved courses in applied science (such 
as engineering, agriculture, etc.) as qualifying for degrees would open up new 
field.9 of activity for j’-oung Indians. 

{iii) (o) At the time of his ^entrance to one of these departments of applied science a 
student must have liad a preliminary training in the corresponding pure 
scien'Be subject up to the present I. Sc. standard, i.c., he must have passed 
the I. Sc. standard with the science subjects which are required in the 
course of ap])lied science that he may choose to take up. 

{b) The institutions must be under the direction and control of the University. 


Bardadoi, N. C. 

•<i) Yes. 

(ii) They ought to bo segregated, but the degro:>s must be similar. 

(iii) (a) As stated abov(? a course of thef)retical training comprising the necessary por- 

tions of pure scieucci should be within the curriculum. 

(6) Technological institutions established by the University should insist up^n 
certain educational qualifications as a condition fwescedent to the admission of 
studbnts, e.g.y the i)assing of the matriculation examination. They ought 
to confer degreu^s. Whereas af)prentic<5S in the existing institutions should 
be given diplomas if they pass a prjictieal tost and a comparatively lower 
standard in reading, writing, and aritlimetic. 


Basxj^ Nalinimohan. 

’^i) My reply is in the affirmative. 

(ii)4Higher technological training should be segregated from other branches of 
; -higher education. 

I would suggo ?t that every student of applied science and technology should receive 
a prescribed cour.se of training in pure science for a p(?riod of one or two years, 
as may be thought desirable, before he is permitted to pursue the study of tech- 
nology. 


Basu, P. 

(i) and (ii) Yes ; the University should do so for degrees, as well 9.S for diplomas 
This would be the hall-mark of the training received. The University should 
• have a special department for courses of ap[)lied science. Like modicino and 
-jji, engineering this should bo an entirely separate branch. The constitution of its 
boards and faculties also must bo similarly representative. Unless there is this 
segregation it would bo imposuble to attain efficiency in training. This should 
never form a part of the general science d3partmont where the principles are 
, . studied -w'ithout their application. 

^fll) (a) This safeguard may consist of either of two things. It may be made obliga- 
tory on all such students to pass some examination of the University in* 
science,, either I.*Sc. or B. Sc., which will guarantee a khdWledge of the ; pure . 
I^ienoe, the application of which they intend tb study. But this i^steih will 
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have two disadvantages. It will exclude a large number of persons who cm- 
not go up for the University degree and who want to qualify themselves fcxr 
some livelihood. The training given cannot possibly ensure a very high class 
of work and, considering the position which such an occupation would lead 
to, this branch caimot, at least in the beginning, attract highly qualified 
students who expect to do well in the general lino ; so the large majority 0|; 
those who will profit by the opening of tliis branch of education would bo 
debarred from entering these lines on account of their incapacity of continuing^ 
in the general line for want of taste, money, or time if this test of the know- 
ledge of pure science be insisted upon. The second disadvantage would lie iu 
the choice of subjects. All I. Sc.’s do not study the same sciences. So wheu 
they come to specialise in this new department it will be found that the- 
qualifications of the students are not the same although they hold the same-, 
academic qualifications. The better course, therefore, seems to to not to- 
have any university qualification beyond the T. A. or I. iSft. standard testi- 
fying to the capacity of the student. A course of studies in pure science 
should be instituted in the earlier years of this department after which the 
more specialised branches can bo introduced. In this way all studenta 
shall have to pass thi-ougli the same training in pure sciences and the- 
higher courses would be easily followed. Like the present method Jn the- 
medical branch those who come with very high qualifications in science, say: 
B. Sc. orM.Sc., may be exempted from a study hero of those sciondes only 
which they jictually studied for their degree examination. This method would/ 

. save time to the advanced and, at the same time, give scope to the less* 
advanced without impairing efficiency. 

(6) With regard to the courses of study and internal management, etc., the UnL 
versity ought always to be the controlling body. Co-ordination of the various* 
branches of study would bo impossible unless the University be made the- 
central body. But in these resptjcts boards of studies dealing with the special 
l)ran(?hes of the faculty should have ample representation on such institutions 
and, as already said, the senate of the University requires a thorough over* 
hauling before smooth working even on the present lines can bo achieved. 

Basu, Satyendra Nath. * 

(i), (ii), and (iii) Yes; pi’ovision for the student of applied science for training iu 
^ pure science in this form of instruction should be made jrior to, or siminti^ 
■neously with, his training in applied science. 

Technological institutions not connected with the University should be open to in» 
spection by competent persons authorised by the University for the purpose. They should 
be requited to carry out their suggestions for securing their efficiency. 

Bengal Landholders' Association^ Calcutta. 

(i) Degrees and diplomas both. 

Yes ; facilities for research ought to be provide 1. 

(ii) Not segregated, but co-ordinated, as far as practicable. 

(iii) The technological branch (connected with the University) 

(а) Should be open to students who have received adequate training iii pure 

Workmen or mechanics are not to be created by the University, but iiitellig^<|^f 
and scientifically trained workers able to work for themselves 
'"others. 

(б) Tco’ n ^lrigicq! institutions in which adequate train^ in ^p^e seien^ ^'^ 
;:|v/maybea^ffili^ 


^ Jjp ' . - ■ ■ ■ : , 

A ' Ghaiilber- df^dominerce, Oaloutfca— Bethi^ie Collage/Caloixttir—' - 
^ Jyotibhushan, Dby, B. B., and Dutta, Bidhu Bhusan. 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 


; . (i) The University should provide, as well as recognise, approved courses of instruotion 
in applied soienoe and teehnology qualifying for degrees and diplomas. These 
r branolies of study aro, unfortunately, being most ncjghHjted in India and, in oon- 
seque:ice, its material development in different directions is very much obstructed. 

, In making an arrangement for such study the practical importance of* each branch 
in its relation to the conditions of the country should be borne in mind. For ior 
stance, special attention should be given to the training in agriculture which forms 
the source of livelihood of the major portion of the people of India. 

The University should afford facilities for research in. all those branches of know- 
ledge. 

For training in higher technology branches which are common with other depart- 
ments of study may be taught commonly with economy, and the University should 
make ample provision for training in special branches of technology. Henceforth 
the.special attention of the University should be dii'ected in this direction. 


Bethunc College, Calcutta. 


(i) Certainly the universities of any nation should provide for the prosecution of 
Janau Miss A L 1‘igker studios and research in all the possible branches of leam- 
’ * * ing — but not necessarily should each university provide for 

eucli suhjcHjt. 


In every large province, however, facilities for study in all the branches spoken of 
should be provided. 

(iii) (a) Every student taking a technological degree should be required to pass, after 
his entrance cxaniination, some such examination as an intermediate in 
science or the preliminary scientific taken by medicine students at Homo. This 
would provide for a fair level of general education Avitliout which the technolo- 
gical cannot bo given efficiently. 

(b) For all degrees given by any university representatives of the various colloges * 
* preparing for those degrees should bo essential members of any examining 
body, or board of studies. 


Bhaduri, Jyotibhushan, Dey, B. B., and Dutta, Bidhu Bhusan. 


(i) Fully equipped technical departments attached to the colleges taking up teach- 
ing work now in pure science should be established at once ; and they should 
provide facilities for industrial research. Degrees in applied science, equivaJcnt 
to the degrees in pure science, should be granted by a separate technological 
:A:>, faulty of the University. 

, ^ii) Duplication is both wasteful and unnecessary. Hence the same college, if prdperly 
equipped, should covry on teaching work both in pure and applied science. 

; (iii) (a) Those who desire to go in for technical education should specialise after the ' 
1. So. or the B. Sc. stage according to the requirements of the different 
A' vr branches of applied science. 

( - (b). There is at present no technical institution worthy of consideration in Bei^al. 

In future, technical education may be started as suggested in answer to (i) 

, * above. Separate technological institutions are costly and harmful, a divorce 

.^between pure and applied science being detrimental to both. * 

education in its different aspects as applied to Indian conditions has been 
to questions 6 and 13. i 
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Baikuntha Nath. 


Bhandarkar, Sir R. 6. ' 

(i) As already indicated tho University should not provide or recognise approved 

courses in applied science and technology as qualifying for degrees or diplomas 
or both. This department should bo made over to an independent institution. 

(ii) I think that higher technological training should bo entirely segregated from other 

branches of higher education. * 

(iii) Holding the view indicated above my reply to this question is that the University 
should confine itself to adeqinate training in pure science and leave applied scienco 
and technology to the other institution I propose. 


BhATTACHARYA, JOGEl^DRANATH. 

The University should make ample provision for instruction in applied science and 
technology, the courses of which will load finally to the degree examinations. There 
should be colleges solely devoted to the teaching of agriculture in all its forms, and of 
other industries under the controf and guidance of tho Calcutta University. The degree 
must have the recognition of Government. Admission to such colleges will be thrown 
open to those w'ho could pass an entrance test equivalent to the matriculation standard 
there being certain reservations for the sons of bona fide cultivators. Passed students 
from ^ch colleges will be available for service as agricultural experts under Government 
or under private zemindars. There should be provision* for well-equipped libraries and 
laboratories for the teaching of the higlier branches of technology and research scholars- 
should be appointed to carry on agricultural and other scientific investigations. In agri- 
cultural colleges agriculture will be the principal subject taught, but certain allied 
sulyects, such as botany, geology, and veterinary science, should be included in ther 
curriculum in order that the study of the subject may be comprehensive, scientific, and 
quite up to date. The whole course should be thoroughly practical, though, during the 
first year, the student will have adequate training in pure science. The instruction 
should always be given through tho medium of a vernacular. 


Bhattacharyya, Baikuntha Nath. 

• 

(i) Yes ; under the patronage and pecuniary support of Government and the welf- 

to-do classes and through tho active co-operation of the people in general there 
ought to spring up in the country a system of .technological institutions, both 
higher and lower, directed and controlled by the University and popularised by 
its degrees and diplomas. The low'cr institutions should rank as second-grade 
colleges, w'here the bifurcation of the matriculation course may enable a section 
of the matriculates to enter. The I. Sc. course should be so designed as to open 
an outlet from the science colleges to the higher tecljyjiological institutionEh—the* 
successful completion of whose curricula should be rewarded with degrees in* 
technological subjects. Provision .should be made for research in these branches 
of knowledge and post-graduate degrees conferred on the success. 

(ii) The higher technological training should not be segregated from other braaoheff 

of higher education. 

(iii) {a) The I. Sc. course, slightly extended, will provide adequate training in pure 

science. . ' :r 

(6) A new department, called technological, should be added to the’lAiLiyje^ty | 
and all the institutions of the kind existing now, or coming into ezistenoe In 

i futors,' i^ould be managed by it. ^ 




Bai3frA<mABY7A, Har^^ Mahamahopadhyaya KALiPiiASAimA 


Bhattacharyya, Haridas. 

(i) The University should be an examining body ia relation to technological in* 

stitutes and draw up the courses of instruction. A lower tcchnological» com- 
mercial, or agricultural course should end with a dij>loma and a higher course with 
a degree, h'acilties for research should be given in the central institute alono 
and a research fellowship should carry a suitable stipend with it. 

(ii) The matriculation course should* be remodelled and then a bifurcation of studies 

should take place. All the branches of applied science (including medicine) 
should be thrown open to matriculates and linguistic education should form no 
part of their curricula. The other division will be the intermediate course of tho 
old F. A. type which will bifurcate into the B. A. and B. »Sc. courses, terminating 
irf the M. A. and M. »Sc. courses. This, then^ will be the scheme : — 


Matriculation. 




(iii) (a) In the technological institutes pure and applied science will be taught side 
• by side, but for the lower course more emphasis should be laid upon tho 
practical, than upon the theoretical portion. 

(6) The University ought to be an inspecting and examining body to technolo- 
gical institutes. 


Bhattacharyya, Mahamahopadhyaya Kaliprasanna. 

(i) The University should provide approved courses of instruction in applied science 

and technology. 

' Facilities for researches in these branches of knowledge should be given outside the 
pale of the University. 

(ii) Higher technological training should be segregated from other branches of higher 

education. . • 
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Bhowal, Govinda Chandra". 


(i) Yes. 

(ii) Should be segregated. ^ 

(iii) (a) A certain standard of training in these sciences should’ be given. 

(b) They should be affiliated to the University, their courses prescribed, and 
their examinations conducted ' and degrees conferred by the Univer^i^. 


Biss, ‘E. E. 


(i) In spite of a declaration of scepticism regfirding the value of any higher teaching 
• in agriculture that might be given by the University of Calcutta I was, recently 
appointed a member of a committee of the senate to examine this and allied 
subjects. -During the sessions of the committee T changed my views to the 
extent that 1 was convinced tliat if the young men of the middle claves oj^ Bengal 
are to have their energies directed tow'ards the improvement of agriculture the 
lead will have to come from the University. T confess that T still have doubts as 
to whether the holder of a degree in agricullurc will, because of that degree, be 
likely to turn his attention to true agricultural work on the land. 

I recently attended the meetings of the Government of India Board of Agriculture 
at Poona and hejird with interest expressions of opinion on the subject of agricultiral 
education from the members of the Agricultural Department who arc engaged either in 
teaching w’ork, or in pure agricultural research and’ development. The view was accepted 
by the board that there sliould be an agricultural college in each major jjrovince of India.' 
There is at present no such college in Bengal. It is, therefore, tlie view of the Board of • 
Agriculture that one should bo started, but the general feeling was that research and farm 
demonstration were of much grejitcr importance than college teacliing, and that neither 
mer\^nor money should be diverted from the former to the latter work. 

Thke seemed to be considerable differences of opinion as to wliether’ a ’sufficiently 
thorough general educational training at the university stagq. could be gained from the 
study of agricultural subjects in lliemselve.s. On this point T am nol prcf)arod to express 
any opinion, but, if a spfficiently thorough training can be secured* in this way, it appears 
to me that, having regard to the import ance of the place of agriculture in the life of Berf)^, 
men who have made a study of agriculture at the University would prove at least as sound 
officers of the departments of Government 'which arc concernal in school education, 
co-operative societies, jeveiiue, and even ordinary executive, work, as those trained on a 
more purely literary or scientific basis. 

While recognising the supreme importance of research work in pure science, and. with- 
out dpiring to hinder or limit in any way the progress of this work, it does seem to me 
tliat it would be of benefit to tlie country if the University coiild closely associate with > 
those engaged in this work a number of men whose duty it would bo to devote their whole 
attention to the solution of scientific problems having a direct bearing on thp work of 
agriculture, industry, and commerce. If it could be proved to merchants that the Univer- 
sity was accomplishing something which they considered to be definitely useful to them- 
selves they W'ouid perhaps bo more sympathetic tow'ards the moregenerfvl activities of 
Ihs University. ’ t 


Bisvas, Rai Dinanath, Bahadur. - 

(i) Yes. " ^ 

(ii) After the matriculation examination students of applied science teohndite^-^' 
should follow the same course in English and vernacular as the intermedi|Si(:‘;|:J 
Students of the University, besides thoir special courses in applied 
technology^ Aftoif passing the intermediate examinatioR the hiKher teolmofeidehl^£f‘ 


^.^DxKAxrATB, Bahadur--eo^.-^BiswAB, Chabi; CbAKDiU-^BiswAS^ Sabatlai^ 
w : r ;7 , —Bompas, The Hon’blo Mr. C. H. 

. 


training should bo segregated from other branches of higher education and 
; , there should be special degrees for those subjects. • 

Xiii) (a)f The safeguards of every student of applied science and technology receivii^>f 
adequate training in pure science should be a university examination in puviei v 
science necessary for the special branches of applied science and technology. 

. ■ (6) All technological institutions including tbe^^e which have at present no conneo* ' 

tionwith the University organisation should be affiliated to the University... 
and the same curriculum should be followed everywhere. 


Biswi CnAEU Chandea. 

I am strongly of opinion that the University should provide courses of instruction 
in applied science and technology, and should provide facilities for r^esearch in these 
brancnes'of knowledge. 

Without going into details I would express my general approval of the proposala 
recently adopted by the senate of the Calcutta University on the subject of commercial, 
technological, and agricultural studies. 


Biswas, Saratlal. 

(i) The University must prt‘SorIbe approved courses of study and arrange for ex-, 
aminations in the difT(?rent branches of u])f)licd science and technology as quali-. 
. fying for degrees and should, in the first instauco, affiliate all tliost? existing 
institutions in such branches which come up to the f)rcscril>ed stand ird. If, 
however, there be no institution for instruction in a particular branch then the 
University should arrange for the teaching as well. Facilities for research work 
should always be given. 

{ii) The* study of one can’Hbe segregated from another only in this sense that a student 
shall not be allowed to study more than one course simultaneously. 

^iii) (a) If the scheme as suggested in answer to question 1 be adopted then the 
training in such of thti pure sciences as are necessary for the study of a branch 
of applied science or technology, would bo ensured. 

(6) As suggested above th(j University should affiliate all those institutions 
which come up to the standard. 


^ > Bompas, The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. 

t * 

; (i) I do riot think that the University should at the present time provide courses of 
instruction iu applied science and technology. Tliero is no reason why the Uni- 
versity should teach everything unless it is admitted that teachine is, in itself, an 
art which is the exclusive possession of university professors. I do not think* 
tliat this is so. ^ The tendency in India is to regard the study of books as an 
efficient substitute for practical training ; this tendency, which is a bad one, will te 
fostered by entrusting instruction in applied sciences to the University. I think 
V also that as in the individual the scientific study of, e.ff., engineering^ should be 
. superimposed upon the actual practical exercise of the profession ; so, looking 
' ' at the country* as a whole, tliere should bo a large developm^t of engineerihg 
works and a large body of practical engineers before it is necessary to provide for 
th(S hi^er s<4^^o study of the subject, auch as would be implied by the Uni*^ 

: facilities for research in such bronehes of knowledge. 


, , vejcsity 
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Bobooah, JNANAiABHmvM.— Boss, B. C.— Boss, Eai Chunzlal, Bahadur. 


Borooah, Jnanadabhiram. 

/ (i) Yes ; I have already expressed my views with regard to ’ this in my answer 
to question 1. The University should grant both diplomas and degrees. 

Bose, B. C. 

(f) It js daily becoming more incumbent upon the University to extend recognition and 
protection to adequate training in applied scicuice and technology. Among its. 
alumni there should ccjrtainly be, in addition to persons well-equipped for intel-- 
liOvUal pursuits and theoretical investigations, a good many who can improve the 
material resources of the country by their syatenu^tisod knowledge of the practical 
needs and affairs of the business world. Degrees and diplomas conferred by the 
University for proficiency in the practical subjects would have a specially stimulat- 
ing effect and are, therefore, to be strongly recommended. • 

But it is perhaps vnt necessary now for the Univoi sity directly to undertake the pro- 
motion of research in these subjects ; there must be genuine sympathy and indirect 
encouragement as much as possible, and that w'ill be enough for the present. 
Other bodies, private and public, may, as is fitting, follow' up . uch efforts on tl & 
part of the University by providing fai ilitios for manufacturing and other devices ; 
and capitalists wnll, presumably, be highly tempted to utilise and develop the 
valuable knowledge and judgment of these technically trained men turned out 
by tho University 

(ii) It seems almost inevitable that, even in the highest stages, technological training 

should remain apart from other branches of education in so far as their aims arer 
different; the former being concerned more with tho practical application cf, 
and the latter w'ith the theoretical investigation into, the various departments? 
of human knowledge. 

But care should be taken to guard against any artificial estrangement^ or lowering 
tho dignity of one to tlie other. The two should progress side by side, each helping" 
and not retarding y the other ; genuine sympathy amt co-operation should subsist 
betw een the two, instead of haired and aiitagoniim. Each should stand on itsi 
own legs — but should cultivate appreciation, and not contempt, for tho other — 
should support, instead lof weakening, the other. The student of theoretical 
chemistry, for example, should not be tempted to look down superciliously upon 
one who is being trained as a manufaciuring chemist, but, on tho other hand, 
ought to consider his sjihere to be as valuable as his own, and even capable of 
supplying excellent suggestions to himself. 

(iii) (a) A certain minimum standard of knowledge in pvro science should be laid dowa 

for them ; but it should be confined to tho special requirements of the* parti- 
cular line selected by a student. 

This should form a part df their curriculum, and an examination in it bo- 
made c.')mpulsory. 

(&) The Universify should have jKjrfwt lilerty to require all those institutions tO' 
conform to the standards laid dowm by it, and demand explanation in case of 
• failure. In short, it should exercise the same controlling power over them that- 

it has over the ordinary educational institutions provided that sufficient 
care is always taki'n to give due weight and consideration to tho expert know-* 
•ledge of the officers cf such institutions. 

Bose, Rai Ohxjnilal, ' Bahadur*. • 

See^my answer to question 6. ^ 

The Univesrsity should provide facilities for research in thdse hj^ohes of knowledge^ K 
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Rai Chttnilal, Bahadur— ^^rf.—Bols, G. C.— Bosb, Haeakanta— Boss, <Bir ♦; 

J. C.— Bose, Khtjdi Ram. ^ 


(ii) The. various branches of applied science and technology should bo segregated from, 
other branches of higher education. 

, (iii) (h) Those who have a good groundwork, in science should only be admitted to* 
the classes for applied science and technology. Passing the present I. Sc. 
standard should be the minimum qualification for admission into these claesos. 
{b) The University should have a general supervising power over the technological 
institutions. 


* . Bose, G. C. 

(i) This part has been answ'cred by me in connection with question 6. Diplomas do' 

not find much favour with me. 

(ii) Under the existing conditions of the country and temperament of the people higher 

technqlogical training should not be segregated from other branches of higher 
education until the former is rendered popular through the agency of the uni^ 
versitios. 

(iii) (a) The preliminary training in pure sciemee should be undertaken at the secondary 
school stage in jiart and at the intermediate stage of the University in part. 

(6) The relations between the University and technological institutions should be 
somewhat on the lines of the relations now existing between the Sibpur Engin- 
. eering College or the Calcutta Medical College and tiio University. 


Bose, Harakanta. 

• For the purposes mentioned in the question a technological university shouldl 
be established in the province. 

Students before joining a technological university should receive adequate trainirg 
in pure science ; to ensure tfiis some sort of admission test may be devised. As higher' 
technological training requires an advanced knowledge of pure science arrangements for 
higher training in pure science should be made in a technological university itself, or 
the students may bo allowed facilities for attending lectures and laboratories in some 
colleges of pure science. 


. BOse, Sir J. C. 

(i) I should strongly support such a course. 

(ii) There is no reason why there should be segTegation of higher technological training: 

from other branches -of higher education. Segregation in the present state of 
finance will make higluir technological training an impossibility. 

(iii) (a) A student in applied tcienco sliould receive adequate training only in the par- 
ticular branch of pure science of which he is learning the application. 


^ Bose, Khudi Ram, 

fii) Higher technological training should not be wholly segregated from other branchet* 
of higher education but should, as far as feasible, stand as complements to each 
other. . 

There should be a technological department of the University, and all lecfaiiologk|il. : 
institutions ih. the country should seek reco0fnifton by it. . . > 






J.—CHAKitAVABTi, BRAJAiAir-CttANtoA, The Hoh’ble Sfe, 
CHATTEBjfijB; The Hon^blo Mr. A. 0. ^ 


Butler, E. J. 

• . / ■ . 

(i) Provided that, as suggested in the answer to question 6, the University oaii 
^ adequately cover the field without interfering with its primary functions in th<i 
pursuit and extension of knowledge as an end in itself, there would seem to be oon-, 
sidorable advantage in having technological faculties or departments granting 
degrees in such subjects as agriculture. Such faculties should prove a valuable 
corrective to the over-literary trend of university education in Indifi and may 
attract a class of undergraduate which it is desirable to get into the University 
. in increasing numbers. 1 refer to the class w hich is not afraid of manual train- 
ing and not prejudiced agauist industrial pursuits. That such a class exists and 
is prepared to take advantage of higher training is evident from the experience 
of such colleges as the Engineering Collc^ge at 8ibpur and of some of the agi‘i-. 
cultural colleges. I believe it has not been suflicicntly attracted to the Uni- 
versity in Bengal for reasons 1 am not competemt to ox])lain, but it seems likely 
that, if facilities are given for taking degrees in subjects that wdll appeal to the 
less literary castes, they will be prepared to enter the University. Not only 
will graduates from these faculties be better equipped to earn their livelihood 
, than if they had not passed- through the University, but they will jirovide better 
material fof rccruitiiuuit to several Government d(q)artments than is at present 
available. should personally prefer to take graduates of this class^ into my 
laboratory than those of the more literary hastes w ho arc mainly available at 
present. ‘ . 

I am more doubtful of the necessit}^ of providing facilities for research in subjects 
for w'hich sptjcial rescai’ch institutes aheady exist, as in agriculture. There may 
be a da? jger of diminishing research in those dii'eotions in which, as indicated 
under question G, the Ujiivcrsity can best assist the {idvancernent of knowledge. 


Chakravarti, Brajalal. . 

The value of tho applied sciences consists in their success in the market *and 
that is a matter outside the province of the University. A degree in those subjects 
conferred by the University will not of itself be of much value. Those matters 
•should better be left to persons actually engaged in practical work on those' lines. 
So far as the teaching of pure science is concerned it will bo within the province of 
the University. 


Chanda, The Hon’ble Mr. Xamini Kumar, 


(i) Yes. 

(ii; Yes; but after the T. A. or L Sc. 


Chatterjee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. ‘ 

(i) Yes; so far as funds allow. . - 

Yes ; unless separate and adequate provision exists in State or private mstitatunii; / 

(ii) It should not be segregated. 

<iii) (a) Have a preliminary test which may be identical with one of the OTdinj|p ■; 
tSsfe of the University. . . " 

(J) The teleological institutions should he *Vdepartmen<9 
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K. — Chattebjbe, Ramananda— Chattebjee, Rai Bahadur Sabat 
.. Ohandba — Ghattebjee, Satis Chandra. 


Chattbrjee, P. K. 

" . ’ ' ■ 

{i) Yes ; there is no reason why the Calcutta University should not, like many English 
'■ universities, recognise approved courses of study in such subjects as commeroial 
science and agriculture. The University of Manchester, for example, has its 
degree of commerce. The Indian public generally put a high value on university ■ 
education. Recognition by the University of such branches of study as commerce 
and agriculture would afford many young Indians an opportunity of having a 
course of university education, which would, at the same time, fit them for a 
specific career. 

The University should ultimately provide opportunities of research in those branches 
of knowledge. 

(ii) Students taking up these subjects should have some general education to begin 
with. I consider that the present intermediate standard would fit them fbr 
such a course- of study. After that their course of study should be segregated 
from other branches of higher education, except in so far as a knowledge of other 
sciences is essential to the study of these subjects, for example, chemistry for 
agriculture, economics for commerce, etc. 


Chatterjee, Ramananda. 

(i) As indicated in my answer to question 6 I am unable to give a definite reply to ^ 
the first part of this query. Regarding the s<'cond part I would say that if 
the University do3s teach any branch of appli< d 8ci:'nco and t chnology it 
♦ would be necessary to provide facilities for research in that branch, muirdy 
aa part of the requisite training, . . ’ ^ 

(il) It cannot entirely be so $ egregated. 


•Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 

(i) Yes ; yes. 

(ii) No. 

(iii) (a) By providing opportunities of training in pure science. 

(b) Tfiey should bo affiliated to the University and be component partp of it. 


Chatterjee, Satis Chandra. 


’ A-. ■ . 

. (i) It is desirable that the University should recognise approved courses of instruc* 
tion in applied science and technology both for degrees and, diplomas, and 
• should also provide facilities for research in these branches of knowledge. . \ 
/(U) I do not think that higher technological training should bo segregated from other 
branches of higher education. 

(a) Theoretical subjects should be added to practical ones in order, that students 
of applied science and technology ma^ receive adequate training in pui^ 
- ■ science. * * r i; " 


^ Uni^^^ also control the technological institutions, but th|^' 

University must include representatives froin the 
eh’-lts' ctmstituentvm^^ ; 



: QUESTION 7 . 

•C^ttEbjeb, Suniti Kumar — CShatteeji, Mohini Mohan — CHA troHUBi, Tfie Hon-bfo ' 
Justice Sir Asutosh — Chaudhuei, Bhuban Mohan — Ohaudhubi, The* Hon’ble Babu 
Kishoei Mohan. , 


Chatterjee, Suniti Kumar. 

(i) Yes ; agriculturcal and commercial and technological - colleges and schools should 

be established at once. ir 

The University should certainly provide facilities for research in these branches of 
knowledge. 

(ii) Technological education, at least in its higher stage, should not be segregated 

; from the higher training in pure science. 

t{iii) (a) The matriculation syllabus should include an elementary knowledge of 8cience> 
and special theoretical papt'rs on science should be made compulsory for 
students studying iji the colleges of applied science and technology affiliated to 
the University. 

(6) Technological institutions (schools and colleges) should be affiliated to the Uni- 
versity and controlled by it like the law, medicine, engineering, arts, and 
science colleges. The University should have faculties in commerce, techno- 
logy, and agriculture. 


Chatterji, M091NI Mohan. 

For the present, at any rate, the University should only concern itself with tochnioal 
education, including research as a post-graduate scheme. 


Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 

(i) Degrees and diplomas. ' 

Yes ; f.‘i(dliti(!s for rcs(>arch ought to bo provided. 

(ii") Not sogrogated. but co-ordinated, «a.s far as practicable. 

•:(iii) The technological side of the Univer.sity should b(i open to students who have 
received ad(*quate training in pure science. Worknum or mechanics are not to 
be created by the University, but intcdligont and .scientifically trained workers 
able to w'ork for themsolvtrs ajid instruct others. 

(a) Technological institutions in which adequate) training in pure science is given 
may be affiliated. 


Chaudhuri, Bhuban Mohan. 

-(i) The University should provide or recognise approved course.s of instruction in 
applied science and technology and the University should also provide facilities 
for research in tiiese branches of knowledge. . 

-(ii) Higher technological training should be segregated from other branches of hiEl^er. 
education, but stiuh'nts dc.sirous of having higher technological training mnst' 
first receive ad(K|uatr. training in pure science, i.e., must first pass either the LBo. 
or th^ B. Sc. examination. * 

<iii) (a) Technological institutions .sliould b«i founded and managed by Government,* 
but they should, be under the control of the University. • 


Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan, 

The Calcutta UnivcTsiiy or a teaching uniyersity should not oahoern itself with 
technical branches of knowledge as engineering, medieme, ^rioolture, 0 ^. . 

Bpience. Each one of them should.have its own 4 
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CaAgpBUBi, The Hon*ble Babu Keshobi MoHA2r-con^— C haudhuby, The Hon’ble 
: iBabu Brojeiq^ra Kis^orb Roy— Chaudhuby, The Hon’ble Nawab-Syed Nawab- 
ALY, Khan Bahadur — Choudhury, Rai Yatindra Nath. 

' ‘ ' 

and should be authorised to regulate its teaehing and examination and to award a certi- 
ficate of proficiency. In fact, each should have a little university of its own, and should 
be able to carry on researches on its ojvn lines. Students entering these technical colleges 
should, as now, receive an adequate .preliminary training in the arts colleges or higher 
^<)lass English schools. 


Chabdiiurt, The Hon’ble Babu Brojendba Kishore Eoy,^ 

• i(i) Yes ; the University should provide courses of instruction in applied science aifd 
technology; including agi-iculture and co’umcnsial science, as qualifying for 
diplomas and degrees. Research may also be provided for, but only after the 
students have taken their degrees. 

(ii) No segregation is either necessary or desirable ; in the beginning this will be posi- 
tively harmful. 
iiii) Yos. 

(a) The departments of applied science and t udinology being departments of Uni- 
versity training and attached to the University every student must be required 
to attend classes in pure scieneci also. 

.(6) The same relation as with other colleges, and diplomas and degrees should be 
^ given to students of tochnojogy and applied science also. Students 

• . of private technological institutions also should be admitted to University 
examinations for diplomas and degrees provided that their standards are 
sufficiently high. 


Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Khan Bahadur. 

ii) Yes; at least in a teaching university. 

•(ii) Higher technological training should bo segregated from the other .branches of higher 
education. 

(iii) (a) Either the student must have a good grounding in pure science or he must carry 
on his pure science with his applied science. 

(h) Technological and commercial institutions, etc., must be established as need 
arises. These may, or may not, be connected with the University. 


, Choudhury, Rai Yatindra Nath. 

((i) Our University should provide or recognise approved courses of instruction m 
applied sciences and technology by founding a W'ell-equipped central techno- 
logical college in Calcutta. The degrees obtained by students hero should be 
entirely different from those which our students should got in the pure science 
colleges ; our University should also provide facilities for research in thesef 
branches of knowledge. 

<ii) Higher technological training, so far as it is possiljlo, should bo segregated from 
other branches of higher education. It should be the principle that, in the pure 
science college, sciences in their f/#corc/maraspoct should be primarily taught and 
in the technplogical colleges different sciences in their applied aspect ought to 
be taught. 

(a) Of course, some grounding in the theoretical aspect of scientific knowledge 
s is necessary for those who would go in for technology.- I think, therefore, the 

< preliminary training for the pu^rose may be provided in the lower classes 
of the pure science colleges. What I mean in this, that for the study of the 
first year or so the Student^ going infor bptb piire.E^ierice and technology may 
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CHoiTDHTTBY, Rai Yatindra Nath — cotiid .-^ ocKs , S. W. — Coleman, Dr. Leslie C. 


read together in the pure science colleges ; when the students are suffioiently 
advanced they may make their choice either to remain in the pure science 
college for going deep into their respective sciences or to join the technological 
colleges to study their special vocation'. Advantage in this way may be 
taken of the medical and oiigincering colleges also, that is to say, the study- 
of physics, chemistry, zoology, botany, mochanics,‘otc., which is, to a certain * 
extent, required for the preliminary training of students who go ap for 
medicine and engineering may be completed in the pure science ooUege^ 
By these means we may do away with the unnecessary duplication which 
exists to-day by the pro vi non in each such special college for the study of 
these sciences. This may save some .money which wo can utilise in other 
useful directions. 

(6) So far as the Calcutta University is concerned, as there is, for the. present at 
least, no likelihood of establishing more technological colleges than one at- 
Calcutta, I do not think that we should trouble ourselves much about the 
question as to what relation there should be between the University and techno- 
logical institutions outside the pale of our University. Should there be any 
such institution it can bo affiliated to our University and can be properly 
controlled by it as in the case of its own residential technological college. 


Cocks, S. W. • 

(i) The University should associate itself with the highest degree of instruction in 
applied science and technology, including engineering, agriculture, and commer- 
cial science, and should grant degrees in, these subjects, but the provision of 
facilities for research in these, subjects hardly falls within its province. Research 
is usually devoted to definite practical ends, whereas the function of a university 
IS the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake. It would logically be consistent to 
refuse university recognition of technological training, but there are clear prac- 
tical advantages to be derived from university control, since the University can 
insist that the student should receive a sound scientific or literary education cal- 
culated to develop breadth of view before he begins to concentrate his attention 
on a special line of work. The simplest way to secure this object is to require 
that candidates for diplomas in -applied science and technology should have 
already taken the B. A, or B. >Sc; degree. 

(iii) (6) The considerations that determine the relations between technological insti- 
tutions and the University are similar to those that apply to the connection 
between the University ami arts colleges. They should, so far as is practicable, 
be constituent colleges. Itr may^ however, be found necessary to permit affi- 
liation more freely in dealing with technological institutions since practical 
considerations may render it impossible to concentrate all these at the 
headquarters of the University. •' 


Coleman, Dr. Leslie C. 

(i) I think so ; but am not jn^epared to say whether the time is ripe for the carr ying 
out of research in agriculture in the universities. t'-' 

(H) I think they should not. Close association would be beneficial to all branches of 
education. , 

(iii) (a) A preliminary training of two years in pure science would be required, as a 
maximum. ‘ 

(b) They should finaHy become faculties of the Uniyersity. 
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Cowley, The Hon’ble Mr. F. A. A. — Cullis, Dr. C. E. — Cuxnjnoham, The Hon’ble Mr. 
J. R. — Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur. 


Cowley, The Hon’ble Mr. F. A. A. 

(i) I am of opinion that the University should provide approved courses of instruc- 

tion in engineering. I do not think it necessary for the University to provide 
fa(;ilities for research in engineering at the present time. 

(ii) The higher training in engineering should be segregated from other branches of 

higher education to enable instruction in engineering works, models, and surveys 
to be given. 

(iii) (6) The present relations which arc established between the University and the 
Civil Engineering College, Sibpur, which is the only engineering college affili- 
ated to the University in Bengal, arc such as should be continued, and are satis- 
factory. 


Cullis, Dr. C. E. 

(i) There should be an institute of technology, quite apart from the University, to pro- 
vide and supervise instruction and training in a)>[)licd science and technologj'. 
In its initial stages such an institute would need a great deal of fostering simul- 
taneously with that of the economic development of the country. Amalgama- 
tion with the University might be [wssible at a later stage. The examinations of 
the University iniglit serve as tests for admission to the institute of technology. 

The University should niake provision for instruction, trahihig. and research in tech- 
nical subjects, so far as its resources permit, only if they cannot be provided for 
in other ways. 


Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr. J. R. 

(i) The time is not, I think, ripe for considering whetlier the University should, or 

should not, provide or recognise ayjproved courses of instruction in applied 
science or technology. Such courses are inciUiingless except in the presence 
of table industries which would provide emidoyment for the graduates. 

(ii) The question of whether higher technological work should, or should not, be segre- 

gated from other branches of higher education docs not seem to be one which can 
be usefully discussed in the abstract ; the circumstances have to be taken into 
account which render the organisation of such training appropriate. It is 
questional if these circumstances are j^et revealed in North-Eastern India. 


Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur. 

(i) The subject of providing instruction in applied science and technology, including 

departments of engineering, agriculture, and commercial science, is before the 
^ University. I think these departments should bo started and should institute 
degrees, as well as diplomas, as in many British universities. I have only one 
suggestion to make with regard to the scheme. In view of the difficulty of 
funds and getting appliances nowadays on account of the war it is better not 
to start with a large programme. A beginnmg may be made with commercial 
studies alone and other branches may be added as funds permit. 

(ii) Technological training should be segregated from other branches of higher edu- 

cation. 

(iii) (a) All students of technology should receive a general preparatory training in 

pure science and should read allied scientific subjects as secondary subjects. 
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QUESTION 7. 


Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur — conld , — ^Das Gupta, Hem Chandra — ^Das Gupta, 
Karuna Kanta — Datta, A. C. 


(&) In the event of a technological institution being situated in a university 
town it will form an integral part of the University, if a teaching one, and 
wUl form the college for teaching applied science. If the University is not 
a teaching one the college in the university town, as also those situated 
outside, will be affiliated to the University in the subjects they propose to 
teach. 


Das Gupta, Hem Chandra. 

(i) My answer is in the affirmative ; and I think that the University should provide for 
both degree and dii)loma. The University should provide facilities for research 
in applied science and technology. Technological training should bo segregated 
from other branches of liighcr education only in the advanced parts of its course 
but. so far as the preliminary parts of such training are concerned, instruction 
should be provided for in the colleges and laboratories affiliated in pure 
science. Thus, a student of agriculture requires some elementary knowledge of 
geology, a fairly good knowledge of chemistry and zoology, and a very 
detailed knowledge of botany, and instruction in these branches should be 
provided for him in the colleges affiliated in pure science. The courses of 
instruction in any particular science should be arranged in different sections 
to meet the requirements of different tyj^es of students, and the student will 
select those sections of a subject which he finds necessary for his purpose. 

(iii) (a) Please refer to the answer given above. 

(h) The technological institutions should be requested to permit the University 
students to visit their workshops, etc., under proper control, and to admit 
a few advanced students as unpaid apprentices for a limited period, and the 
University, in its o^ii turn, must be prepared to help these institutions in 
some ways, c.jjf., by undertaking some chemical investigations on their 
behalf. 


Das Gupta, Karuna Kanta. 

It is a matter for serious consideration whether law, medicine, and engineering 
should not have their own independent boards of control and universities unconnected 
with any of the Bengal universities save that they will recruit their students from gradu- 
ates and under-graduates of these universities which should, therefore, confine their work 
to the teaching of the pure sciences and arts. 


Datta, A. C. 

(i) I have already given my opinon in anwscr to question 3 that Calcutta affords a 
good opportunity for possessing a university of the modern type for the study of 
higher applied sciences and technology ; and, for that reason, a university is neces- 
sary for Calcutta alone, which ought to be separated from the classical university 
of the purely idealistic kind. I do consider that the time has come to differen- 
tiate the university functions of two different kinds. In that case, the 
modern Calcutta University should undertake the teaching of all the technical 
and professional branches of studies which are to bo excluded from the curricula 
of th“ other University, which is to be for the purpose of purely ideal education. 
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Ue, vSatlschandra — I)e, Sushil Kumar. 


De, Satischandra. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Yes. 

(iii) (a) A provision is needed — that a student should not be admittedin to a college 

of applied science and technology unless he lias obtained a sufficient theo- 
retical scientific training. 

(6) They sliould be subordinated to the University because theory and practice 
are closely related to each other. 


De, Sushil Kumar. 


(i) From my answer to question 6 it will be clear that the University should 
provide or recognise approved courses of instruction in applied science and 
technology as qualifying for degrees or diplomas, or both. I need only refer 
to the report of the committee appointcal by the senato on the 13th October, 
1917, which recommends the institution of examinations for degrees and diplo- 
mas or licenses and gives an elaborate schoiiKi for tlui proposed courses of 
studies in applied science, commerce, and two or three branches of technology. 
There may be dillerences of opinion as to the details of the scheme as set forth 
in the report but it is undoubted that the University ought to dcvelope the 
teaching of agricultural, commercial, and technological studies on the general 
lines thus indicated or'on some other approved scheme. 

If systematic provision is made for these studies it will be certainly necessary for 
the University to provide facilities for research in these branches of knowledge. 
The already existing Government institution (e.y., at Pusa) devoted to research 
work on some of these subjects may, with Government permission, be attached 
to the University, or be asked to co-operate with it, and students may bo sent 
there for higher training. 

<ii) (a) A preliminary training in some of the allied branches of pure science is abso- 
lutely necessary to the student of applied science and technology. Instead 
of making a degree in these branches of pure science the sine qua non of 
admission into degrees for applied science and technology it would be better 
to include the teaching of the theoretical sciences concerned in the curricula 
framed for the applied and technological branches, e.y., in the ease of agri 
culture, it would be quite enough if in the proposed course of study is 
included so much of the theoretical sciences of chemistry, botany, zoology, or 
mechanics as may be necessary for the proper and intelligent understanding 
of the subject ; it would be too much to ask the student to obtain a science 
degree first in order to qualify himself for a degree in agriculture. 

(6) There should be a faculty of applied science and technology where the several 
existing or proposed institutions may be represented, and all questions 
relating to affiliation, examination, course of study, i^tc., should be referred 
to it. The proposal that the existing faculty of science should be made to 
do this work is open to the objection that it would extend and complicate 
its existing burden of work and that tho men especially representing these 
branches of study will be in the minority in such a faculty. 

As to institutions outside the University it may be found possible to approach and 
■ induce some of these to co-operate with the University and be affiliated to it {e.g., those 
at Sabour and Pusa and the Calcutta Commercial Institute). In the case of unaffiliated 
institutions, or those which may refuse to be affiliated, it would be necessary, if any student 
is a candidate for a university degree or license, to adopt some special regulation to admit 
them as non-collegiate tudents to the cflEect, €,g,, that such students will be permitted 
to sitffor the examination on the production of certificates from any university professors 
or lecturer on those subjects, or from any other competent authority recognised by tho 

26i2 
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QUESTION 7. 


1)e, ISushil Komar — coM . — Dey, Baroda Prosaud — Bey, K. Is. — Bhar, Rai 
Sahib BiHARi Lal — ^B’Soitza, P. CJ. 


Uiiivcr;5ity, certifying that they have prosecuted regular courses of study and received 
regular practical training. 


Dey, Baroda Prosaud. 

(i) Approved courses of instruction in applied science and technology as qualif3dng 
for both degrees atul diplomas sliould be recognised as coming under the Uni- 
versity training. Jhit sucli training, instead of forming dciinite departments of 
the University, should be placed under ditferent boards of experts, the Uni- 
versity exercising general control and granting degrees and diplomas. Adequate- 
training in pure science will be secured by such general control of the Uni- 
ver.'-ity. 


Dey, N. N. 

(i) Tlu* Universitj’ should recognise a])proved courses of instiuction in applied science 

and technology. There ought to be independent faculties in engineering, agri- 
culture, commerce, and technology controlling the institutions in their respective 
subjects. In these independent faculties members of the dilTerent professions^ 
as also prominent ))usiness men, experts in their respective subjects, can be got 
ill, and these faculties can grant diplomas to students who have completed a 
practical course and passed a test. The University will confer degrees on those 
who took the elementary course for the different branches in their preliminary 
university stage and then completed a regular course of theoretical and practical 
work in some institution approved by the resiiective faculties for the degrees and 
finally passed tlie degree' examination of the University. 

{N.B . — I would also favour the creation of similar independent faculties in law 
and nu'dicinc, with like powers.) 

The University cannot provide facilities for research in these subjects now. It will 
delegate its work in this direction to the faculties. 

(ii) As ah c'ady mcntioiifd tlie faculties will work indeixmdentJy in these department-^, 

eonneotion being maintained through their elected representatives on the senate. 

(iii) {a) As the students going in for university degrees in these subjiicts must have 

a thorough ])rrlinuiiary training in ])ure science in the pre-university stage that 
u ill be a sufiicient .safeguard. 

(6) Only recognition ; the institutions being under the faculties. 


Diiar, Eai Sahib Bihari Lal. 

(i) Yes; ye.s. 

(ii) Should be segregated. 


D^Souza, P. G. 

(ii) Thf^rn scoim! to bo no need to segregate higher technological training from other 
branches of high(*r education. The technical institutes started in various parts 
of India have .so far not been a succe.ss. They are able to train men only for 
the lowest gradi's. We want a larger number of men to be trained in the middle 
grades, ?.c., as forcimm, and in thcj highest grades as managers and superintend- 
ents. Bij)lomas should be sufficient for persons who intend to qualify them- 
Bclve.s for the middle grades, and degrees may be given to those aspiring for 
employment in the higher gradc.s. A very high knowledge of pure science is 
not iieces.sury in tlie case of persons qualifying for a diploma. Only in the 
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B’Souz.x, I*. CJ. — contd. — ^Dunmcliff, Horack D. 


case of technological training purely literary or speculative studies should be eli- 
minated as much as possible. 

When the University is j)rovi<lod with a properly (iquippcd technological institution 
it should be Jiiade worth the while of students passing from such institutions to take up 
such courses in preference to other more paying forms of study. Tlie policy of import- 
ing men from abroad for even the smallest appointments requiring technical training 
and paying Indian-trained men at a lower rate than persons of similar (£ual ideations 
employed in other walks of life will have to be radically changed if the technical colleges 
are to attain their proper objects. 


Dunnicliff, Horace B. 

(i) Most decidedly ; it is one of the most pressing needs of India. The University 
should provide facilities for resciireh in the branches of knowledge mentioned in the 
question. 

(ii) There should be a separate technological college which should be a part of the Uni- 

versity. 

(iii) In this connection I would make the hdlowing suggestions. My reply deals parti- 

cularly with technological chemistry:— 

(A) The student should read suitable subjects up to the intermediate stage, including 

inorganic and elementary organic chemistry. There should be an elementary 
practical test. 

(B) Lecturers should include in their courses of lectures clementarv technological 

principles connected >\ith the subject of the lecture, and questions on these 
principles should be incorporated in the examination papcTs. 

(C) The ordinary B.Sc. course should comprise English and two other science subjects. 

These two subjects should be related, e.g.y chemistry ami physics, ]>hysics 
and mathematics, etc. if a man elects, or is selected to go up for, honours 
or for technological chemistry in his third year ho would take up English, 
chemistry — advanced general and organic, with special bearing on technolo- 
gical subjects — and physics. An examination in these subjects would be 
held at the end of the third year. In his fourth year he would have lectures 
on various technological subjects. 

^D) It is not possible for the University to find funds for the engagement of lecturers 
or jM’ofessors in all sulq'ects in which it would be necessary to liavo courses of 
lectures. This difficulty might be met in this way. Arrangements might be 
made with technological firms that they should keep an ex|>ert chemist. The 
Board of Commerce and Industry could render much assistance to the cause. 
There should be laboratories in the University, with special a]q)liances and 
staff for training students in the principles of applied chemistry. It would 
be a great advantage to have an analytical laboratory attached in which 
finalysis of commercial articles, water, etc., could be imdertaken, but it would 
be necessary to provide spcckil lectures on technical processes to bo given by 
men actually in touch with those processes in India. This could be done if 
the University could arrange with the technological firms to allow their expert 
to come and lecture in the University once a year. During his visit he 
would deliver lectures to the fourth year classes and to the fifth year applied 
clicmistry classes. In India special lecturers could probably bo secured on 
tanning, paper-making, dyeing, bleaching, glass-making, rosin and turpentine 
industry, sugar manufacture^ chemicals, ceramics, alcohol and other ferment- 
ation Industrie, natunil dyes, paints, vegetable oils, soap, rubber, essenthil 
oils, etc. In that way the best talent would be secured. It involves 
the co-operation of trade with education — to their mutual advancement. It 
would be necessary to have a professor of applied chemistry on the Uni • 
versity staff. He would be in charge of the school of technology and 
make arrangements for lectures, examinations, etc. 
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QUESTION 7. 


DtTNNTCLTFF, HORACE 15. — COnfd. — DUTT, BaMAPADA — DUTT, I*. N. — ^DUTT, ReBATI 

Raman. 


(E) For the M.Sc. sixth year (technological research) arrangements might be made 

with the manufacturing firms that, for a period extending from, say, October 
to May, managers of firms would allow selected students to work in the labor- 
atories attached to their factories at some research problem under the direction 
of their expert. 

(F) These experts should be cour.ulted in the matter of conferring degrees, but all 

candidates would have to be examined in general inorganic, physical, ftnd 
organic chemistry, in addition to their technical paper and special thesis, by 
a board of examiners appointed by the University. The examining board 
should include the man who has advised the student while he has been engaged 
on original work. 

(C) Those firms who assisted the progress of education in this way should, when a 
student was ^^■orking m then’ laboratories, have a first claim on work done and 
also receive a grant from Government or from the University during the time 
of the student's period of training. 

.Before this scheme eoiild be instituted there are many points to consider, but I feel 
that a practicable scheme could be made out of it. 

In the Universits' there should be a central reference bureau to which the trades could 
refer questions and an analytical laboratory where ordinary analytical problems could 
bo sent for investigation. 


Dutt, Bamapada. 

(i) I do not think that the Univcivity should undertake the responsibility for pro- 

viding or recognising aj)prove<i courses of instruction in applied science and 
technology as qualifying for degrees and diplomas for, in such an event, the 
working of the University will be cojnplicated and a cumbrous one and tho know- 
ledge referred to, being of a practical nature, cannot conv^enicntly bo supervised 
by the University as training in these branches should be associated with prac- 
tical work. This could be better done in w'cll-equipped institutions for their 
particular purpose which will be able to give closer attention and supervision 
to the particular studies and practical work. The University should provide 
facilities for research in tliose branches of knowledge. 

(ii) Higher technological training should )je segregated from other branches of higher 

education. 


Dutt. P. N. 

(i) JMy answer to this question is in the affirmative. My reasons have already been 
given, and I need not repeat them. As regards facilities for research I am not 
competent to offer any oinnion, but it seems to mo to bo more or less a question 
of funds. In my opinion, instruction must be provided for first, and then 
facilities for research, if funds allow it to be taken up. 

(ii) I am against their being segregated in tliis University. My reasons have already 
been given, and no repetition is nece.ssar3% 

(hi) (a) The purely scientific subjects necessary for a particular department should be 
taken up first after matriculation, which need not be competitive in these cases, 
and before the regular work of the department is commenced, as is done at 
present, in the examination for medicine. 

Dutt, Kebati Raman. 

The University will not be true to its ideal of universality of knowledge if it did 
not provide for a course of training in agriculture, commerce, and technology* 
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Wo wfint men who would give us more rice and better potatoes from our lands ; 
bring us better produce at a cheaper cost and sell our produce at a higher market ; 
and men who would make our clothes, umbrellas, chairs, bedsteads, locks, 
knives, cycles, motors, watclies, and tin roof-sheets. Wo want training for 
its own purpose, and not an agricultural college to turn out deputy magis- 
trates ; an agricultural school (Sabour) for a kanungo ; a commercial school for 
a typist clerk ; and a technical school for a surveyor or sub-overseer. Thus, to 
keep the training fixed to itself as a vocation, we must begin from tlic bottom. 
A matriculate or an intermediate passed man has, I fear, received too much of 
a clerk’s training to begin low and stick to a profession. I would, therefore, suggest 
that the courses should begin from the Middle vernacular course or Class VIII or 
TX of a high English school and end in four years, preparing for a diploma in the 
beginning. The agricultural schools may begin with agricultural farjns in the 
country and the technical schools may begin with the Bengal Technical Insti- 
tute, Calcutta, and railwaj^ workshops at Howrah, Chittagong, and Lillooah. A 
fresh school may also be started at Calcutta to teach us shoot-metalling, motor and 
cjycltj engineering, weaving, lantern making, etc. The coursci will end in a diploma. 
Th(n’(i will bo an industrial l»ank attached to every school to advance the 
implements of business to the diploma-holder at the end of the course, the dues 
to be deducted by monthly instalments. There will, again, be a business farm to 
commandeer the sale of all the produce initially. 

Commercial schools will also begin exactly on the same lines in important centre 
of business, with a majority of business men on the governing bodies, and wdi’cre 
the conditions of local trade and principles of exchange of various articles of sale 
and produ(!o would be thoroughly studied. The coui'se will end in a diploma 
audit will be w'cll to keep a co-operative hank attached to the school. The 
diploma-holders will bo taken on i)robation by successful men of business on the 
governing bodies and abroad. 

For the liigher training w’o may begin a oommcrcinl college, on the lines of the 
Bombay college, to teach us the liiglier w^orks of commercial organisation, banking, 
and insurance, but 1 tliink w^e must have agricultural and technological schools 
first before w’^e lauiu;h upon colleges to employ our undergraduates. Research 
will come a little bit later. A college of applied science, as distinct from small 
industries may, how'over, begin at once, and ought to begin. That wo should get 
a first class in physics and require a bearer to repair our electric lantern and 
turn our motors looks very queer. 

These various branches of technology should form a part of the University under 
a faculty of technology, with powers of representation on the University senate. 

Adequate training in pure science may bo imparted in these schools in our verna- 
culars, and colleges will necessarily admit science students. 


European Association, Calcutta. 

(i) The University should only recognise approved courses of instruction in applied 

science and technology as qualifying for degrees and diplomas. Facilities for 
research should, undoubtedly, be provided by the University, or by the colleges, for 
properly qualified students. “ Facilities ” should include the adequate super- 
vision of research students. 

(ii) Generally speaking, the association of students following different courses is bene- 

ficial as creating an atmosphere favourable to liberal education, but local condi- 
tions may be such as to make that imi)ossiblo. 

(iii) (a) We w ould make it a condition of admis.sion to a course of applied science or 

technology that the student shall have previously qualified in pure science. 
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• QUESTION 7. 


Fawcus, G. E. — Ganguli, SyAJiAfiiARAN — G eddks, Patrick. 


Fawcus, G. E. 

(lii) (h) In India at present instnietion in applied science and technology is perhaps 
hest kept separate from nniversity control. There is a tendency amongst the 
literate classes to dislike manual work aiul a eonsetiiient danger that students 
who conpdete a nniveisity course in appli(‘d science or techmdogy may be deterred 
by the dislike of manual work from making use of their knowUnlge. In this way 
expenditure incuiTcd on their instruction would be practically wasted. To 
prevent such wast(‘ it seems essential that practical and theoretical work should 
be very closely combined and this would appear to necessitate the theoretical 
work being given in centres immediately adjoining the workshops or other ])lacc3 
in which the practical work is carried on. It would furtlua* appear to render it 
desirable that any instruction in applied science and technology should be closely 
supervised by a body consisting mainly of jiractical men engaged in the industries 
concerned, rather than by one such as a university senate. 


Ganguli, Syamacharan. 

(i) I think it should. 

(ii) Higher technological training should be segregated from other branches of higlier 

education. 

(iii) {a) For securing adequate training in piu'e science for students of applied science 

and technology two courses appear to he 0 ])cn : — 

(1) that only students who have already had training in pure science should be 

admitted to the applied science and technical classes ; and 

(2) that pure science training sliould go on in ap])licd science and technological 

classes side by side with training in applied science and technology. 

Which of these two would be the practicable course I am unable to s.iy. 


Geddes, Patrick. 

The example given in answer to question 6 may also serve towards answering this 
question. Thus : — 

(i) Assuredly j’cs ; but as circumstances justify, and demand grows — since regional 

surv^ey is for regional service ; and both would be sugg(ist(jd, and in innumerable 
directions, by such surveys of the regions of India. 

(ii) The segregation of teclinological teaching from the older higher education in Cei many 

and largely in other countries, scjems to have arisen from two reasons, on the 
one side, the passives or active prejudice and jealousy with which the old yn’ofes- 
sions have in the main regarded tluj ii<nv oik^s, and especially the technological 
ones ; and on the other, tlie reciprocal disresyiect with wliich activtj energy is wont 
to look at the older professions, as of well-cndov ed convention and the like. 
How far this view of each other — as in short prepondcji-atingly fossil or Philistine 
respectively, is, or has been, just, how far unjust, need not here bo discussed, since 
the violence of both views is happily abating. 

The way in which pure science and its apydications may he cultivated, with new 
efficiency foi both and harmony accordingly, is well illuslraitjd by the recent 
Edinburgh University Institute of Matheinatk's — tlie whole building of a former 
training college, transformed into work-rooms, in which beginners, advanced 
students, and investigators, and these in pure mathematics and its applications, 
as to statistical and actuarial work, as to mechanical, civil, electrical, and aerial 
engineering, etc., all now find their place, under a teacher of organising genius, 
and, of course, with due and increasing staff. 

(iii) (6) It is naturally open to all colleges of every kind to make themselves worthy 

of recognition and incorporation by a university of their city ; and it should 
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Geddes, Patrick — conpl . — Ghosa, Pratapcandra — Ghose, The Hon’ble Rai 
Debender Ghunder, Rahadur — Giiose, Sir Rash Beiiary — Ghosh, Dr. B. N. 


be open to it to welcome them — iia a reinforcement — new “ arm ” of their 
division of the educational world-army — or in a recent, if not yet prest^nt- 
day, phrase, as a tk^w Or<lor of the university militart. As an example 
of this may be mentioin‘d tlio Ait College of Glasgow — which many now desire 
to incorporate as the Faculty of Fine Arts of that University. The same 
suggestion will also arisci beforcj long in Edinburgh and, doubthjss, everywhere, 
now tliat art t(‘aching is fr(‘.<juently (^scay)ing from nineteejith eemtury copying 
(the (^vact analogue of “ cram ”), and thus yields more of its j)otential aid to 
the University to disengage itself. The same possibility is also manifest in 
(Calcutta ; I refer to the now, and living School of Art founded by Abanindra 
Xath Ttagore. 


ClIOSA, Pratapcandra. 

'i) It is not 3’et time to provide or recognise approved courses of instruction in applied 
sciences and technology. 

The colleges and schools should take up the lead. When the colleges prepare a suffi- 
cient number of students in those branches then the University should advan- 
tageously provide facilities for research in such branches. 


Ghose, The Hon’ble Rai Debender Chunder, Bahadur. 

;i) Tlio Calcutta University, 1 understand, is going to establish faculties of agricul- 
ture, commercial scienoe, and technology. If schools for promotion of these 
branches of knowledge arc started under its auspices, with adequate assisting 
agencies' and accessories, tlieii they are likely to make for groat industrial 
progress in tlio country It is a step in the right direction, and it should Iiave 
b(‘en taken a generation ago. 

I should like to begin to introduce these brandies of study into the University 
from the present moment. 


Ghose, Sir Rash Behary. 

(i) As I have already said in my answer to question 6 the University should provide 

approved courses of instruction in ap[)licd science and technology and I think such 
courses slioiikl qu.'ilify for both degrees and diplomas. The University should 
also iirovide facilities for research in these branches of knowledge. 

(ii) Higher technological training should not be segregated from the other branches 

of higher education. What the University should aim at is scientific training, 
and not such training as is imparted in purely practical institutes. 

(iii) (a) I think that a proper framing of the courses and proper supervision will 

secure that every university student of applied science and technology also 
receives adequate training in jiurc science. 

(b) Close co-ordination should be established between the University and the 
existing technological institutions and workshops in the country, to which 
students should bo sent to receive practical training. 


Ghosh, Dr. B. N. 

^i) Most certainly ; the condition of India badly needs education in applied science 
and technology. The University should also provide facilities for research in 
these departments ; otherwise* these branches will not help in attaining their 
aims. 
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Ghosh, Dr. B. N. — contd . — Ghosh, Bimal Cir.ANDR v — Ghosh, Rai Hari Nath, Bahadur 
— Ghosh, Dr. Jajheswar. 


(ii) They should be co-ordinated, so as to help each other in unifying knowledge. 

(iii) They ought to be recognised as departments of university teaching. 

(n) The students of these particular branches ought to be equi2)ped at least with a 
scientific training up to the standard of the present I.Sc. examination. 
This training might be imparted in particular institutions, as is done in the 
Calcutta ^ledical College, Avhmi they admit matriculates. If the students 
did not receive even this bit of information in pure si'ioiu^c tliej’ will be very 
much handicapped when they tried to do any research work in their 
branches. 

{b) All such institutions should be brought under the control of the University. 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra. 

(i) The University should 'provide^ as well as recognise^ approved courses of training 
in technological subjects and institute both diplomas and degrees in such sub- 
jects. It should also provide facilities for research in them. 

(ii) Higher technological training should not be segregated from other branches of 

higher education, but rather be based upon them. 

If a man with a literary training commences a technological course he is more 
likely to do well in it and is sure to profit more by it. 

(iii) (a) Every university student of applied science and technology who aspires for 

a diploma should have attained the I. Sc. standard in jiiiro science, and thoso 
who aspire to a degree in such subjects should have done the B. 8c. pass 
standard. In the former case, the matriculation standard in English should bo 
considered enough and, in the latter, the intermediate standard in English. 

{h) Existing technological institutions should bo afTiliated, wherever iiossible or 
their courses reoogni.sed, even partially, in particular subjects. 


Ghosh, Rai Hari Nath, Bahadur. 

(i) The University might do both. Research facilities should bo given. 

(ii) Certain suitable opportunities aro better left open. 


Ghosh, Dr. Jajneswar. 

(i) The ideal of a university, .strictly considered, precludes the inclusion of courses 
of instruction in applied science and technology in its programme. Besides, an 
effective demand for a high degree of training in them has not yet arisen in the 
province. So, even if the machinery is set up, the outturn will not command 
its fair value in the^market. But the time has certainly come for providing for 
apt young men some sort of training in the different branches of applied 
science. The scheme, however, must not be ambitious, and the special needs 
and tho industrial conditions of the province should be kept clearly in view. 
There were onco art industries in almost every district, which are now mori- 
bund for various reasons. But the chief cause of the decadence has been the 
stolid conservatism of the artisans, which has ignored the rapid change in tho 
style of living and in tho tastes of the people. We require entrepreneurs who 
are fitted by their training to educate the operatives in new methods and ideals 
to anticipate orders and to correlate demand and supply. Many young men earn 
their livelihood as architects or as employers or supervisors of unskilled labour. 
But they lack the little specialised training which is necessary for success, ^ There 
is a sore need of medical assistance in the villages of Bengal, and tho principles 
of sanitation and hygiene are but imperfectly understood in them. The gradu- 
ates who pass out of the Medical College every year are attracted to tho 
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towns, especially because the poor inhabitants of the villages cannot afford to 
pay adequately for the services of persons who have taken a long and expensive 
course of instruction and acquired a high degree of proficiency in the art which 
they profess. A twofold benefit may be conferred on the community if medical 
schools are established in the headquarters of every district in connection with 
the hospitals that exist there, and the elements of the science taught through 
the medium of the vernacular and by men who have attained some success in 
their profession. A crying want will be thus met and some young men will be 
diverted from a course of training for which they arc not fit and which is prov- 
ing a bad investment in the long run. At present, literacy points to one goal, 
mz., an academic career and a degree, and a variety of occupations and 
pursuits for the educated, which is a sign of health, is lacking in the country*. 
These are some of the ways in which the undesirable congestion in colleges 
may be prevented and a useful career may be ensured to those who are willing and 
industrious, but not intelligent enough to really x^rofit by a university education. 
The work, Iiowevcr, properly belongs to local bodies lik(? the municixialitics and 
the district boards, and will be best done by tlunn. All that the Ujiiv^ersity 
may do in this matter is to assist and encourage them by x^rescribing an ade- 
quate course and by conducting examinations with a view to see that a certain 
uniform standard of excellence is attained. Diit, so long as cax)ital is shy and 
there is a dearth of skilled labour, the circumstaTices arc absent which would 
justify the creation of an exx)ensivc dex)artment of technology and api^lied 
science within the University. 


Gtiosh, Jnanchandra. 

(i) The University should recognise and, if x^ossible, xuovidc ax>provod courses of in 
struction in ax^xjlicd science and technologj^ (including such dox)artments as 
engineering, agriculture, and commercial science) as qualifying for degrees and 
diplomas. I tliink higher technological training should not bo dissociated 
from science teaching. 


Ghosh, Jnanendra Chandra. 

Tlie recent attcmx)t to create a faculty of commerce and technology in the Univer- 
sity is a move in the right direction. “ xA trade or industry cannot bo actually taught 
in a school — unless indeed the school becomes a shop. Hut there is no reason why the 
scientific x^riiiciplcs and details of various industrial x>rocesso3 should not be bi’oug’il 
to the knowledge of the ])iixh 1, v'ho is intended afterwards to conduct such processc-^. 
Provided a sound scientific basis is secured, such instruction is of great value to the tech- 
nical student.” [Sir Edward Thorpe, Life of Roscoe, page 100 \. 

I would also lay stress upon tlio opinion of an ejiiincnt German manufacturer which, it 
applicable to England, applies with still greater force to India : — “ We, in Gcrnianj% do 
not care whether you in England are free traders or x^^’otectionists, but what we are 
afraid of is that some day your x^eox)Io will wake up to the necessity of having a comxdete 

system of technical and scientific education, and then with your stores of raw material 

it will bo difficult, or it may bo imi^ossiblo, for us to compete.” [Life and Experiences 
of Sir H. E, lioscoe, page 215.] 

The technological colleges, in order that they may be poimlar, should grant degrees 
to their successful candidates. It is unfortunate, however, that no schemo for a technolo- 
gical research institute has yet been brought forward. Such an institute ought to 
be located in the heart of the city, very close to the University College of Scionce, and 
provide facilities for rcsaarch in ax^x^lied chemistry (leather, fats, oils, colours, and 
mineralogy) and in mechanical and electrical engineering. This would ensure co -opera 
tion between workers in imre and applied science, which is absolutely necessary for the 
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industrial development of a country. It would bo bad policy if tlio proposed insti- 
tute of metallurgy at Sakchi had no co|iiicction with tlie university organisation, as, 
Otlierwise, it may fail to attract the intelligent youtli of Bengal. 

In designing a course of study for applied chemistry the American system may be 
followed with advantage. {Vide Educational Supplement, American Chemical Society, 
1911 .] 

” A course of study should be framed which will give to the graduates numerous view- 
points from which to regard chemical work, to acquaint them with the most useful tools 
for attacking industrial problems, and to qualify them as men capable of learning and 

progressing after getting into industrial ])roblems The work should give him a 

general view of the licld of technical chemistry, and of the inter-relationship betw een the 
dilTerent clieniical industries. It should give him the beginning of an appreciation of the 
r-ommercial factors whicli are inevitably linked up with the production of chemical 
materials. The introduction of the dollar sign into the chemi<‘al cciuation and the neces- 
sity of keeping tlie balance upon the right side of tlie equation opens to tlie student an 
entirely new and most interesting view of the iield of chemistry. Erequent reference 
to lists of w holesalc jiriees of chemicals, w ith explanations of trade usages in making trade 
quotations, the intliience of freight rates, import duties, insurance risks, and the like may 
well constitute an important part of the teacliiiig of technical chemistry.” [C. F. Berge-^s, 
Professor of Chemical Engineering, irit>cow«sfn.] 

Professor Walker of the Jlassa hnselts Inslitide. of Technvlogy also holds similar 
views: — “ A training that devotes a very large amount of time to the details of manu- 
facture of only one industry cannot jwoducc the man to whom that industry must look 
for its iiual improvement and progress. The employer slioiild, and must, (expect in taking 
on a new' man fresh from a tcchincal college, to teach liim tin; factory details of the work 
for which he • employed, in order that he may get a man w ith the breadth of know ledge 
necessary to his best interests, ^^'hon such a man, for examj>h‘, has learned thoroughly 
the actual ju’aotice of soap-making or tanning from the foreman iii the factory and is then 
brought face to face with the prohlems that exist there, lie is able to climb into the 
conning-tow er, as it w ere, take a survey over the entire Held, and, as a result, bring to 
boar upon the problem tlie principles of chemistry and eugincering, w hich are applicable 
here. He does this in a w ay that an expert in that particular industry alone, but deficient 
in general training, ciin never do.” 

As regards lecture? work in industrial c]H?niU<rv 1 quote from Professor J. It Wilhroic, 
Ohio A lecture should n(?ver be a mere presentation to the class of a series of descrip- 
tions or facts which, valuable as they are, yet often appear as interesting to the 
student as a chapter of genealogies. If, howx?ver, each industry is taken up as an in- 
dustrial problem upon which jniich work has been done, and still more app(?ars to bo 
done, then the study becom(*s a dilTcjreiit matter. Then we are giving the student an 
attitude of mind, we are imyking him accustomed to habits of thought that wdll add 
much to his industrial c^licjenc3^ In the lecture w'ork, therefore, l(?t us state the industrial 
demand. Discuss the chemistry' available, and, possibly, in connection with the cascp 
whether it be the utilisation of a by-jiroduct, or the supply of a commercial requirement. 
Then point out tin? reactions used, and the reasons for their selection and the objec- 
tions to those rejected. Then the details of the process usually employed may be dis- 
cussed and, as the difficulties are encountered, it becomes at once apparent why so 
many inventions and improvements have been suggested in most cases. Then, last, 
and i)robabl3' the most important of all, it is extremely helpful to the student to insist 
on his taking each industry and analysing it with reference to the operations involved 
as calcination, distillation, condensation, crystallisation, etc. This gives him practice 
in just the sort of thing each keen industrial chemist intuitively does when he works 
out the problejn of accomplishing a given industrial performance.” 

I believe thoroughly in the principle that the student should be thrown as often 
as possible with the tools of the trade. But the mere knowledge of the tools is not the 
highest aim to be achieved. “ The student must be given some idea of the factors 
which enter into the economy of the process. Ho does not appreciate, for example, 
that the boiling of water is expensive, or that a process may, on account of special 
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conditions imposed, bo luore expensive to operate at a high chemical cfTicicncy than at a 
low one. Tluj study of a rea(;tion for itself is the function of a general laboratory ; the 
details of factory practice can best be learnt in a factory. But an e,conomic point of 
view cannot be learnt in the first, and should be acquired before the student (inters the 
second.” “ The (jxperiment- selcctcid should be those which typify some important 
fundamental principles, and in which those principles (ran be made to stand out in strong 
relief.” In advanc(;d courses the spirit of research should be introduced int(^ the class 
work. “ That research should be rigorously delegated to special men in specially 
equipped laboratoritrs is a basic error which can (Jo much harm in educational work.” 
“ The idea should be constantly before tlui student that ho is aetjuiring data which 
will enable him to try out on an industrial scale any operation whi(?h he decides to be 
most pnnnising. lie must be traiimd to digout for himself in the laboratoi'y many 
points of evident prime importance t(^ the success of the objerefc in hand.” 


Ghosh, Kai Bahadur Nisi Kanta. 

(i) The University should provide, in addition to art and science courses, subjects 

of instruction in ajipluHl schmee and technology — /.e., there should be a faculty 
of agriculture which should include commerce, industry, agriculture, and other 
technological sciences. It should also include engineering, both mechanical and 
civil. As there arc M. A.’s, M. Se.’s and B* A.’s, B. Sc.’s 1 do not see any objec- 
tion why there should not be M. 8c.’s, and B. Sc.’s, in agriculture, industry, and 
commerce. This is the real want in the present system of our University. 
Every department of the present University is dir<‘cted towards mental 
culture during the collegiate stage and in actual life, but nothing is provided 
for dov(‘lo|»ing the labour side of human faculties in a practical field. In my 
view there is no iKM'd of producing so many M. A.'s, B. A.’s, I. 8c.\s, B. Sc.’s, 
and M. 8c. 's only to join some profession or calling. What is more needed for 
the advancement of the country and for the mental attainment of Indian youths 
is to produce more M. Sc.’s and B. Se.'s, in agriculture, eomnnu’ee, and industry. 
In short, we want this Univ(^rsity to produce more ej)mp(‘tcnt engiiUMTS. 
more scientific agriculturists, and more practical mechani(\s. All the various fields 
of occupation and profession have been already overcrowded. It is, therefore 
more (h'sirable that the labour side (d the University culture should be di'veloj ed 
for the advaiieement of learning and material prospiuity of the country. ^ 
The University should also provide for giving more facilities for rcsi'arch studies 
ill the above branches of knowledge as we are informed that r(“S(*arch students 
are doing very good work although their number is very limited. 

(ii) Higher technological training should be segregated from other branches of higher 

education ; but, at the same time, there is no harm in teaching general subjects 
of agriculture as iiart of })hysieal science. 

(iii) (a) The only safeguard is that the courses of pure science should form a part of 

technological education. 

(6) They should be brought under the control of the University and affiliated 
to it. 


Ghosh, Phanindranath. 

(i) The Univ(jrsity should provide apjuoved courses of instruction in applied science 
and technology (jualifying for diplomas. 

It should have departments providing for a two or three years’ course in the follow- 
ing subjects - 

(а) Architectural engineering. 

(б) Electrical engineering. 

(c) Mechanical technology 
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((/) Chemical technology. 

(c) Agriculture and sylviculture. 

(/) Commercial science. 

The students are to be taken from the intermediate science stage when, if they 
have the inclmation they have ample opportunities, even under the present 
system, to acquire some knowledge of the rudiments of pure science. Under 
the present circumstances, with the exception of the Victoria Jubhoo Technical 
Institute, there is no other institution where people can get any sort of training 
in technical' subjects and, consequently, intending students have to undergo all 
the troubles and hardships of living in a foreign land under surroundings which 
in all cases, is not perhaps quite congenial. Even then they cannot possibly see 
through all aspects of the subject in the limited time at their disposal and when 
they come back and start some work here difficulties are sure to crop up, the 
solution of whieh they cannot possibly find out here, for the conditions are different 
from what'they found there. 

It has often been urged in some quarters that there are even now a number ot 
people who qualified themselves outside India in various technical subjects 
and are yet unemployed. 

But if we look into the question carefully we find that, in the majority of cases, 
students were selected who had absolutely no idea of the subject they were sent 
to learn, nor had they the necessary preliminary training which alone can make 
a man competent to profit by foreign experience. In some cases, the subjects 
selected were such as are absolutely not workable under the present circumstances 
here in India. So, in these technical lines, too much importance cannot be attached 
to the subjects w’hich are workable here in Bengal. 

Ab an example, a course of study might be most profitably arranged to teach stu- 
dents about the technique of the jute industry. The raw material is practically 
the monopoly of Bengd and the finished products are in demand all over the 
world. 

The present Civil Engineering College at Sibpur turns out students w^ho are, at 
best, good in structural engineering, but the mechanical engineering portion is 
but poorly taught. 

In the coal-fields and in the tea gardens there is always a demand for men who 
have the necessary mechanical training and they are obliged, in many cases, to 
secure men from outside India since there are no such people available here 
in Bengal. From the economic standpoint it is evident that there is a great 
demand of knowledge to transform raw materials, which are annually exported 
to the extent of several crores of rupees, into finished goods of wliich the country 
is in demand for its own consumption and which it has got to import at con- 
siderable expense. 

The courses should be so arranged that adequate opportunities might be extended 
to them to study the commercial aspect of these subjects. 

These departments should also afford facilities for people actually engaged in in- 
dustries to carry on research in some special line in which they are interested. 
<ii)^The teclmological departments should not be completely segregated from the pure 
branches, for each will derive sufficient material from the other for its mutual 
development. 


Goswasii, Bhaoabat Eumab, Sastri. 

(i) Yes ; when the ground has been paved by the introduction of necessary preli* 

minary conditions. 

(ii) Complete segregation is impossible. 

(iii) (a) They should be required to pass preliminary tests. 

(h) More or less direct control in the university town, and some superviai >n only 
outside Calcutta. 
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Goswamy, Haridas. 

(i) Yes ; for both degrees and diplomas. 

(ii) Yes ; it should be segregated. 

(iii) Nature study and elementary science teaching in the school, with some degree 

of specialisation in the last two years of school life, should lead to a four years’ 
course at the University or the college, during the first two of which pure and 
applied science should proceed par* paS8u» 


Guha, Jatindra Chandra 

<i) There is at present great need in the country of agricultural, commercial, and 
technical institutions; and there can scarcely be two ‘'opinions r^arding the 
necessity of establishing a large number of these in the country. But if the 
University is to take the responsibility of founding institutions of this nature it 
ought to supply the necesary funds either from special Government grants or 
from 'the proceeds of those of its endowments which are not ear- marked for 
any special purpose. It would bo unjust to divert any portion of the income 
of the general department of the University to any special purposes like these ; 
and, in passing, I may say that it is not good policy on the part of the Univers- 
ity to apply the proceeds accruing from one particular department of it to 
supplying the needs of another. 

<ii) The schools or colleges of this description that may be established by the Univers- 
ity,’) or affiliated to, or recognised by, it should be wholly autonomous and 
segregated from the general department of the same. 

<iii) As regards the electoral franchise and the number of seats on the senate which 
they should enjoy, they should be treated on the same footing as other 
colleges. These institutions may make their own arrangements for the teaching 
of English or general science where the students finding admission into them do 
hot come up to the necessary standard of knowledge in those subjects. 


Guha, Jites Chandra. 

Technology and agriculture should immediately be included in the curricula of 
the University and this would, to a certain extent, solve the problem of unemployment 
amongst the middle class people. 

Guha, Eajanikanta. 

(i) Yes ; yes. 

<ii) and (iii) In answer to the queries under these two sections I would advocate the 
introduction of the German system, with the necessary modifications. This 
system may be briefly explained by means of the following extracts from 
Education and Empire, by B. B. Haldane (now Lord Haldane) : — 

Primary education is given in the Volkeachvlen, Attendance there or at a higher 
school is compulsory up to "the age of fourteen and, after fourteen, the 
pupil must, as a rule, attach himself to an evening continuation school for 
three years longer where his elementary education is continued and developed. 

The secondary schools are of two kinds, classical and modem. The classical 
schools are known as Oymnaeien, The modem schools are divided into 
those whore Latin is taught: the Readgymnaaien, and those where Latin is 
not taught, the RealaschuUn, The Qifmrumen, as a rule, prepares for the 
University and the Realsschulen for the high' technical schools. 
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In Germany, academic institutions, just as is the case with her educational institu- 
tions of a secondary nature, fall into two groups, that of the University 
proper, and that of the Technical High School. In the latter, the education 
is, in the main, of the tertiary, or university, type almost as much as in the 
case of the former. Indeed, the connection between the two is very close. 
Anyone who visits Berlin to-day may see in the middle part of the city 
certain buildings. At first, he will take them, from their size and appear- 
ance, to be factories. But if he enquires what industry the tall chimneys 
serve he will be told that they belong not to factories at all, but to the 
laboratories of various university teachers. In the University of Berlin the 
professors of chemistry, instead of numbering one or two, as with us, consist 
(I take the figures from the list in the latest edition of the Minerva Jfahrhuch) 
of three ordinary, seven extraordinary, and twelve Privatdocenten, who 
arrange their work so as not to overlap. Specialised work is thus possible. 
The great laboratories are places where every kind of research is carried on. 

It is evident that the reason of the popularity of the universities and technical 
schools there is not that they are free, for they all charge fees, but that 
they help the student to a position in life. 

The double aim of the German University system — pure culture on the one hand 
and on the other the application of the highest knowledge to commercial 
enterprise — is a growing feature of German life.” 


Gupta, Bipin Behari. 

(i) The University should provide courses of instruction in applied science and tech- 
nology as qualifying for degrees. The University should also provide facilities for 
research in these branches of knowledge. 

(ii) It is desirable that higher technological training should be segregated from other 

branches of higher education. 

(iii) (a) In order that the University student ot applied science and technology may 

receive adequate training in pure science I would suggest a remodelling o' 
the scheme in the following direction : — 

The present matriculation examination should be abolished ; and the courses of 
study in secondary schools should be made to include physics, chemistry, 
botany, and geology, and the period of study bo extended to the present in- 
termediate stage. Thus, before entering the University, the student is, to a 
certain extent, scientifically equipped. Then, again, in the University there 
should be one big technological institute and one central college of science. 
As a matter of fact, wc have already got a University College of Science from 
which students may go to the technological institute. 

(6) The technological institute and the College of Science shall be repesented in the 
senate by members of their teaching staffs. The University should have 
general power of control. The technical .institute under the National Council 
of Education should be drawn into the orbit of the University. 


Gupta, Umes Chandra. 

(i) and (ii) Yes. 

(iii) (a) Some preliminary examination in pure science ought to be introduced. 


Haldar^ Umes Chandra. 

(i) Yes; the various branches of applied science and technology should be recog- 
nised as departments of university teaching and research. 

(ii) No. 
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(iii) (a) The technological institutions should be situated in the university towns. 

Students should attend a series of lectures in pure science in the science 
colleges where they should also carry on practical work in it. 

(6) They should bo affiliated to the University which should conduct all examin- 
ations in technology. 


Hay, Dr. Alfred. 

(i) 1 am of opinion that applied science and technology should form an important 

part of the scheme of any modem university and that degrees and diplomas 
should be granted in these subjects. Facilities for research should be provided 
in every subject taught at a university. 

(ii) I do not think that higher technological training should be separated from other 

branches of higher education. 

(iii) If various departments of applied science are established in a university I 

suggest 

(а) That a training in pure science be made an essential part of any course in 

applied science. 

(б) That if the University is not in a position to provide the necessary equipment 

for the efficient teaching of applied science it should make arrangements 
with existing technological institutions whereby suitable courses of instruc- 
tion of a university standard would be provided at such institutions. 

Hazra, Jogendba Nath. 

» 

(i) An approved course of instruction in applied science and technology should be 
included in the University course. But special research work in these branches 
of knowledge may, at least for the present, be left to Government or to private 
enterprise. 


Hossain, Wahed. 

(i) I think that the Indian universities should adopt the same method and courses 

of instruction in applied science and technology as have been adopted by the 
modern Universities of Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, etc., as qualifying for 
degrees or diplomas. “ In these universities, while literary culture and abstract 
knowledge are not neglected, stress is laid on such subjects as industry, 
applied science, agriculture, etc., and a man may take his degree as a Bachelor of 
Commerce, instead of a Bachelor of Arts, if he so pleases.” 

(ii) Hence, higher technological training need not be segr^ated from otlier branches 

of higher education. But I would prefer a separate university for technical 
education and industrial training. 

As to the courses of instruction I b^ to point out that, in order to make them 
useful for Indian students and serviceable for Indian requirements, local condi- 
tions and climatic effects should be taken into consideration in preparing the 
courses of ihstiruction. Books on technological subjects, written in foreign coun- 
tries by expert authors unacquainted with the special conditions of this 
country, will not serve the purpose. Suitable books, therefore, will have to be 
prepared by Indian experts or by foreign experts who have made such 
subjects their special study in India. 

I am strongly of opinion that the University idiould provide facilities for research 
in scientific and technological branches knowledge and that, unless proper 
incentive is given fot researches, the technological study will be barren and will 
not lead to fhe devebpment of Indian resources. 
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<iii) One sort of university, viz., purely literary, will not satisfy the growing demand 
of • modem life and 1 am not in favour of making various branches of applied 
science and technology so many departments of a university. I have dis- 
cussed this subject in that part of my speech printed in reply to question 4, and 
respectfully invite the attention of the Commissioners to the views expressed 
therein. But, if the various branches of applied science and technology be 
recognised as departments of the University, then 1 would suggest that : — 

(a) Such departments should be colleges, teaching pure science to students, in 
addition to imparting instruction in applied science and technology, as 
I hold that adequate training in pure science and theoretical knowledge is 
essential for every university student. 

(&) That these colleges and those technological institutions which have at present no 
connection with university organisation should bo under the control 
of the University and affiliated to it after improving their status and intro- 
ducing necessary changes in those respects where they fall short of the ' 
university standard. 

I may mention here that in these colleges or technological institutions literary culture 
and abstract knowledge need not be neglected, but education^nd training therein should 
proceed on practical lines so that they may meet the requirements of modern life, or, 
in other wo^s, education in these institutions should be less literary and more practical. 

Howabd, Mrs. G. L. 0. 

f • 

(i) Technological subjects like agriculture are not, in my opinion, suitable subjects for 
degrees or for the universities to deal with. Agriculture is an art, and not a branch 
of science, and cannot, therefore, be tested by any university examination. It 
is a fallacy to consider that such a thing as agricultural soiono 3 exists as apart 
from pure science. Tlie scientific principles involved in agriculture and in pure 
science are the same ; for example, the so-called agricultural botany is only botany 
illustrated by means of agricultural crops, rather than by wild plante. Both 
technological and other science students should, therefore, have the same ground- 
ing in the principles of the science involved. To provide such scientific training 
is the function of the University. When we pass from science to technology 
we are dealing with another thing which can best be dealt with in special tech- 
nological institutes. These technological institutes should deal also with research 
and should draw their advanced students from the existing science colleges. 


Husain, The Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Fazli, Khan Bahadur. 

The work is bound to be divided into ordinary work and higher work. Take the 
case of agriculture. We want men to become good tillers of the soil, good managers 
of lands, but over and above these we want men who will make discoveries in the way 
of manures and uses to which all sorts of land products can be put. This is the work 
for which the highest academic distinctions will be required. There should be a 
diploma section to which the matriculation or some sort of school final i^ould secure 
admission ; and there should be a degree section to which only an intermediate on the 
science side should secure admission. 


Hydari, M. a. N. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) No. 

(iii) (a) I would frame the university course in such a way that it would be possible 
to specialise in pure science up to the B. A. ordinary and then after the B. A. 
proceed with applied science and technology. 
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Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Ali. 

(i) Degrees or diplomas, or both, should be bestowed by the University for approved 

courses of instruction in applied sciences and technology. And facilities for 
research in these branches of knowledge should also be provided by the 
University. For reasons I beg to refer to the first part of my answer to ques- 
tion 1. 

(ii) Higher technological training should be differentiated from other branches of 

education after a modicum of general knowledge has been secured. As to 
whether this modicum is arrived at when the student has passed the matric- 
ulation examination, or after he has taken the intermediate in science or 
intermediate in arts, I am not quite clear about. The matriculation examin- 
ation of the Calcutta University at present seems to impart general knowledge of 
a much lower standard than was the case with the entrance examination of the 
old days. A change in the matriculation standard seems to be desirable. But I 
would prefer technological training to begin as esCrly asi^gy^^ and, as the 
University now insists upon students attaining the age of sTxteS^^rs before being 
allowed to sit for the matriculation examination, I think technical training 
should begin after the Matriculation. It should not be more than a three years’ 
course in which the first year may be usefully spent in learning the theoretical 
and scientifio part of the technical study the student takes up and the other 
two years the more practical part of it. The examination should be by com- 
partments and there should be more than one examination during the year. 

.( iii) (a) I have already stated that the first academical year of the technological student 
should be utilised for the teaching of the theoretical science. This would 
secure the “ pure science ” part of the training necessary. 

(6) Attempts should, of course, be made to bring the existing technological in- 
stitutions into relation with the University organisation. As to how far 
such organisation can be actually utilised is a question of detail and each 
case will have to be judged on its own merits. In Bihar the Agricultural 
School at Sabour and the Agricultural Research School at Pusa could, 
easily be brought into relation with the newly started Patna University if 
the Patna University had a faculty for agriculture. The same would also be 
the case with the Engineering School and the Temple Medical School in 
Patna and the other Medical School at Cuttack if the Patna University took 
up engineering and medicine. 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 

(i) The University should provide and recognise approved courses of instruction 
in science and technology. The best way to do it would be to found a powerful 
faculty for the purpose. Facilities for research in these branches should also be 
provided. 

{ii) “ Other branches of higher education ” may include scientific, historical, philoso- 
phical, and other subjects. 

So far as science is concerned there should be co-ordination but, as regards other 
branches of knowledge, there is bound to be some sort of segregation after a 
certain stage. 

<iii) (a) Science and technology should be taught as alHed subjects. 

(() The relation should be one of co-operation. 


Iyer, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. V. Seshagibi. 

<i) I am strongly of opinion that the University should provide approved courses of 
instruction in applied science and technology. The existence of institutions 

2h2 
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QUESTION Jf. 


Iteb, The Hon*ble Mr. Justice T. V. Seshagibi — contd , — Jalil, Abdul — Jones, 
T. Cuthbertson—Kab, Sites Chandra. 


like the Tata Institute at Bangalore and the newly started Bose Institute in 
Calcutta induces me to think that, in regard to particular branches of study 
encouraged in these institutes, an endeavour should be made by Government 
to start technological colleges which may serve as feeders for these institutes. 
While I was in the Legislative Council I moved a resolution that the local Engin- 
eering College should be so expanded as to be centre of learning in regard to tech> 
nological subjects. The Government of the day was prepared to accept my 
suggestions but, unfortunately, owing to war conthtions, they have not been able 
to carry them out. I adhere to the view which I then expressed that a comprehen- 
sive scheme of study in technological subjects should be introduced so that local 
conditions may be met by the employment of local talent. 


Jalil, Abdul. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Yes ; thehigher technological training should bo segregated from other branchoff 

of hipn^MHMSion, always provided that the students in the former branch 
shall receive a more general education in the subjects useful in the course of 
their training. 

(iii) (o) School courses should be adapted to meet the requirements of technical in> 

stitutes. The first year of training in the case of a university student of 
technology should mainly be devoted to the training in pure science. 

(6) The relations should be of a similar nature as proposed in the case of a teaching 
university, and the affiliated colleges situated in centres of population other 
than the university town, with the difference that the institutions for training 
in applied science and technology may be allowed greater liberty in the 
design of their courses and the methods of imparting instruction. 


Jones, T. Cuthbertson. 

(i) The University should provide courses of instruction in applied science and 

technology and also provide facilities for research in these branches of knowledge.. 

' But the University should grant degrees to wore advanced students of com- 
merce or of applied science, while diplomas should be given in industrial schools 
to less advanced students after passing the matriculation, or school-leaving 
certificate laminations. Students studying for research or ordinary degrees 
in commerce and applied science should do so in University teclmical schools. 

(ii) I see no reason why higher technical training should be segregated from other 

branches of higher education. What is wanted is the tracing of cause and effect 
and the application of principles to facts and phenomena, and this can bo done 
quite as well in the study of applied science as in other branches of learning. 

(iii) (a) I would not permit a student to take an ordinary, or a research, degree in com- 
merce without first passing the B. A. degree, with economics as an optional 
subject. Similarly, I would not permit a student to take a degree in applied 
science until he had passed the B. Sc. degree in the pure theory of that 
science. 

(6) Technical institutions should be part and parcel of the University and there 
should be separate faculties in engineering, commercial chemistry, applied 
biology, and so on. Existing technical institutions should be brought within 
the jurisdiction of the University. 


Eab, Sitbs Chandba. 

(i) I think the University should provide courses of instruction in technology and 
the applied sciences and should also provide for research in these branches. 
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Kab, Sites CaANDBA—conie^.— K abve, B. K.— Khan, Mohom2:d Habibub Rahbcan — 

Khastqib, Kabunahay. 


^here is no inHerent incompatibility between these branches of knowledge and 
those other branches which are commonly regarded as fit subjects for a uni- 
versity. I think, however, that a single organisation may have too much to 
do to provide for instruction in, and the study of, so large a variety of sub- 
jects ; and the more efficient policy would thus appear to be the creation of a 
separate university, with faculties of engineering, agriculture, mining, and the 
applied sciences generally. 


Karve, D. K. 

(i) My answer is in the affirmative. The University should grant degrees for all the 
departments, such as engineering, agriculture, and commercial science. The 
, University should provide facilities for research in these branches by establishing 
fellowships of Rs. 100 or Rs. 160 per mensem, and requiring the fellows to work 
in the University for five to ten years. With such fellowships young men would 
come forward to devote themselves to such work. 


Khan, Mohomed Habibur BahmAn. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Should be segregated. 

<iii) (a) The required amount of pure science should be included in the syllabus 
of studies laid down by the University. 

(h) They should form part and parcel of the University but the same autonomy 
should be given to them as I have mentioned in the case of other colleges in 
my answer to question 5 (iii). 

Khastgir, Karunamay. 

<i) The University should, at the earliest possible opportunity, start faculties of ap- 
plied science and technology (particularly in agriculture and commercial 
science), and provide or recognise approved courses of studies for degree 
examinations in those subjects. Students who pursue their studies in these 
branches of learning should be compelled to undergo a course of pr^tical 
training in model farms under Government or private management and in the big 
commercial houses of Calcutta. It is highly important that the University 
should make arrangements for the practical training of students of agricul- 
ture and commercial science by insisting upon the Government to start model 
farms in the suburbs of Calcutta for the use of the students of agriculture and 
should ask the big commercial firms of Calcutta to take the graduates in the faculty 
of commercial science as apprentices in their firms for practical training. In view 
x)f the fact that there is an Imperial Research Institute for research in agricul- 
ture at ^sa I do not think it necessary for the University to make arrangements 
for research in agriculture. 

<ii) As I have advocated the formation of separate faculties for agriculture and 
commercial science I should like those branches of learning to be segregated 
from other branches of higher education. 

(iii) (a) In order to ensure an adequate knowledge of pure science in the students of 
applied science I would suggest that students, before they take up their 
course of instruction in tne faculties of applied science, must pass the inter- 
mediate examination in science or an equivalent examination. 

(6) If, in addition to the technological institutions started under the supervision 
of „the University, there exist other similar institutions in Calcutta, arising 
out of private enterprise, such institutions may be affiliated to the University 
if they satisfy t||B requisite test. Recently, the Belgachia Medical Oollege, 
started by purely private enterprise, has been affiliated to the University. 
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Kundu, Rai Bejoy Nabayan, Bahadur — ^Lahiei, Gopal Chandra — ^Langley, G. H. 


Kundu, Rai Bejoy Narayan, Bahadur, 

(i) The University sliould provide approved courses of instruction in applied science 
and technology as qualifying for degrees and diplomas, and special facilities for 
research in these branches of knowledge should also be provided for. Engineer- 
ing, agriculture, and commerce should have a high place in the University, 

(ii) Higher technological training should be segregated from other branches of higher 
education after the students have received a certain preliminary general educa- 
tion, say, up to the I. Sc. standard. Technology and applied science should 
also form optional subjects in the matriculation and I.So. examinations. 
Students who have not taken up these subjects in the matriculation and I. Sc. 
should not be allowed to receive higher education in these branches of learning, 

(iii) (a) To ensure that all students of technology and applied science should receive 
adequate training in pure science it will be necessary that they should take up 
pure science as their subject while qualifying themselves for the matriculation 
and I. So. examinations and should also have to pass in pure science to 
qualify themselves for degrees in higher technology and applied science. 

(6) The teclmological institutions which have at present no connection with 
the University should be affiliated to the University. 


Lahiei, Gopal Chandea. 

(i) As the University provides approved courses of instruction in law, medicine, and 
engineering it should also bo its duty to provide approved courses of studios in 
applied science and technology, hold examinations in them, and grant degrees and 
diplomas. It should be also for the University to provide facilities for research 
in these branches of knowledge. 

It were best if there had been two separate universities, one for pure aoademio 
learning and another for technological and professional studies. But as that 
does not appear possible in the near future the existing Calcutta University 
should recognise all departments of knowledge and undertake their teaching and 
research. 

institutions for applied science and technological studies and researches should 
be furnished with their own libraries and laboratories. Students that pass th& 
university intermediate and B.A. examinations in science maybe considered 
qualified for admission into the applied science and technological colleges as they 
now do into the medical and engineering colleges. 

(iii) (6) The University should stand in the same relation to the applied science and 
technological institutions as to the law, medical, and engineering colleges. 
Appointments in public departments of applied science and technology should be 
subject to the possession of a university degree or diploma in l;hese subjects. 
Private institutions of applied science and technological studies wdl then be 
glfld to get themselves affiliated to the University, and the University will 
then be in a position to impose conditions necessary for efficient teaching. ■ 

Langley, 6 . H. 

(i) As regards Dacca it may not be found posi^le, in the first instance, to recognise 
courses of instruction in applied science and technology as qualifying for 
degrees or diplomas, but teaching within these spheres should be so devdoped 
that they may ultimately be included as departments of the University. The 
problem is mainly that of creating a demand for such branches of knowledge. 
To take agriculture as an example; there is the Golloge in Bihar 

which, so far as 1 know, is well equipped and adequately staffed, and yet 
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it finely the greatest difficulty in getting students. So long as the Bihar 
college remains empty it would he folly to incur the expense of organising an 
agricultural department at Dacca. Yet Bengal is a country with immense 
agricultural possibilities, and it would certainly be a great advantage if many 
intelligent Bengalis devoted themsleves to the study and practice of scientific 
agriculture. Such a study also would be.an effective means of opening up their 
minds and, provided it were carried to a sufficiently high level, I see no reason 
why it should not be included as an department of the University. 

Similar remarks apply to other branches of technology. 

(ii) No. 


Law, The Hon^ble Rajah Reshee Case. 

(i) The establishment of approved courses of instruction in applied science and techno* 
logy is absolutely necessary. This should include, of course, provision for training 
in agriculture so that there may be no displacement of that industry by other 
branches of economic production. The object that should be kept in view is to 
present such a wide range of elective courses that each student may receive the 
special preparation which is suitable to the requirements of the business career 
he purposes to adopt. 

The passing of the I.A. or I.Sc. examinations of the Calcutta University or any 
other examinations of the same standard should make a student eligible for 
admission to the above technological courses. 

(ii) This department of instruction should not form part of the faculty of arts. If it 
does it would necessarily occupy a subsidiary place in that faculty, and in the 
course of time the department may die of inanition. I would, therefore, make it 
a separate faculty in order that it may evolve an importance and usefulness of its 
own. A broad foundation will be laid for intelligently directed activity in com- 
merce and manufacture or in those specialised branches of modern business 
which now call for special training. 


• Lucas, Rev. E. D. 

(i) Tes ; India stands in special need of men with knowledge of applied science 

and technical skiU, and universities should recognise at least, if not provide, such 
courses. 

(ii) No; not segregated. In the great American universities the technical and 

scientific schools stand side by side with the schools of philosophy, literature, 
languages, journalism, commerce, etc. 

(iii) (a) Certain minimum requirements for such students in pure science might be 

laid down — but the amount would have to be worked out on the basis of 
actual experiment. 

The aim of the University should be not to prevent men from getting degrees, but 
to fit them for the struggle of life. Standards should not be set too high at the outset. 

Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra. 

(i) ** It is at the University that all types of education should receive their sanction 
and inspiration ” [A. Smithells : — Universities Congress, 1912. Report, page 84] 
and technological training should certainly be included in the University. 
The recommendations of the London Commissioners (sections 76-78, pagra 32 
and 33, Final Report) are generally applicable. 
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QUBSnON 7, 


ttAHALAKOBra, PbaSAMTA ChAMOBA— MaBASAI, EuMAB KSBimnDBADEB Bei. 


For the purpose of university degreta the technological training must not degenerate 
into mere technical instruction. The training should be confined to the teaching of 
principles and should preserve tlie spirit of detachment essential in university education. 

In addition to degrees diplomcta of lower standards are also necessary. These may be 
granted by “ recognised ” technological institutes under th ' adequate supervision of a 
technological committee of the University. 

The heal centres should also institute local diplomas suited to the special requirements 
of the environment. Such a system of local diplomas would encourage the establishment 
of a large number of technological high schools all ovbr the country. A large amount 
of autonomy is absolutely essential here as the technological school is necessarily highly 
local in character. 

The introduction of the diploma is necessary in order that the general educational 
system may be enlarged and improved by including in the curriculum studies which 
touch closely the lives of their pupils.*’ 

In agriculture, for example, Pritchett (Carnegie Foundation, 1913, page 96) says that 
educational organisation must be ** something much larger than the mere teaching of 
agriculture or stock-raising. It must not only teach the l^y and girl better farming, but 
it must teach them better business. It must teach them how farmers may co-operate 
to organise their business, and through the association thus formed it must develop 
sufficient social life to appeal to the universal human desire for companionship . 

».e., through this co-operation the creation of a social regime which may satisfy the social 
hunger of men and women. For this work there is no agency at hand save the school 
system** 

In Bengal the University is the only co-ordinating agency directing and regulating the 
whole school system and, as such, on it devolves the task of dealing effectively with the 
question of the organisation of agricultural education, which alone can solve the problem 
of rural life. 

It must also be remembered that in Bengal, no less than in America, ** the movement 
to the cities has been enormously accelerated and to-day we stand facing a situation in 
which the agricultural college with high entrance requirements may indeed play a part 
in the solution of the great problem, but only as part of a larger plan. But an agricultural 
oolite with high entrance requirements and a small annual output of specialists is an in- 
significant factor in the solution of this problem.” 

That is why our University must make suitable provision for th3 effective organisation 
of agricultural education not merely by the inclusion of agriculture as a higher techno- 
logical study, but by the institution of diplomas and certificates and by the introduction 
of short courses of instruction for the people in its own great colleges. 

In this connection, tlie methods adopted in Denmark after 1864 may be advantageously 
studied. The people’s high schools “ are a reflection of the life of the communities 
in which they stand.” And under this system there has been developed in thirty years 
a fanning population, the most intelligent, the most contented, the most efficient in the 
world. This system of education, in the first place, teaches men to think, in the second 
place, to co-operate, and, in the third place, to find in the efficient and spirited exercise 
of rural vocations contented and useful lives. 


Mahasai, Kumab Eshitindbadeb Kai. 

(i) The University should, by all means, recognise approved coupes of instruction in 
applied science and technology in all its branches as qualifying for degrees or 
diplomas, or both. It is the duty of the State to provide instruction in applied 
science and technology, the want of which is felt to be the crying need and which 
should, therefore, be removed to ensure greater prosperity, happiness, and the 
economic regeneration of India. 

It is not for the University to undertake the huge task of providing facilities for 
research in these branches of knowledge, with which the State may safely be 
entrusted . with chances of greater success and better results. There are a few 
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Hahasai, Kumab Kshttindbadsb Rai — — ^Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Ghand. 


callings here in India for which a high degree of training is required and these are 
all full to the brim, nay, to the point of overflowing, owing to a very large influx 
of freshmen of the University seeking access thereto with vain and idle hopes of 
obtaining success therein. 

With a view to prevent such huge economic waste of energy and labour (now r^^is- 
applied) and to divert them to a proper useful purpose the State should And 
means, create new avenues of employment, and provide facilities for technical in- 
struction in all its aspects to which the young men of Bengal will gladly flock 
after having qualified themselves properly to receive such training. 

(ii) It is not at all desirable that the higher training in technology should be segregated 
from other branches of education, while, on the other hand, it is essentially neces- 
sary that those means for higher technological training should have general cul- 
ture, and should also possess a thorough insight into the allied branches of study 
which can only be obtained by higher education, and by no other means. 

(iii) (6) Technological institutes purely under State control and fed by State bounty are 
sure to succeed and the University may rendain satisfied with devising regulations 
for the course of studies and the conduct of examinations for the purpose of 
granting degrees merely. 

These views I formulated long ago (in connection with my candidature for a seat- 
in the Bengal Council) during the days of the Swadeshi trouble (now happily over) 
.^d they were published in the “ Indian Mirror dated the 2nd September, 1916, and 
in other leading papers of the day. An extract is as follows : - — 

“ The task of establishing ourselves as a manufacturing and commercial people 
sufficiently to enable us to successfully compete with Western nations is a 
great and difficult one, and can only be accomplished by perseverance and 
hard work and by teaching the rising generation the value of a sound 
technical and commercial education.*^ 

May I hope that Government will take up the cause of technology in earnest and 
•thus solve one of the difficult problems of the day, namely, the bread question? 

Want of funds may, unfortunately, be raised to shelve the very important question 
of technological training in view of the present financial difficulties owing to the war. 
The question of money is a very important one and so it is highly desirable to arrive 
nt a practical solution of it. In case Government is inclined to undertake the control 
of some of the examinations by instituting State faculties I do not think it is difficult 
to find funds. Funds will come of themselves. The question is now whether 
university training should be encouraged, as it is in its present form at the sacrifice 
of technical training, or whether they should go together, preference being given to 
iho latter. When that question is once solved no financial difficulty may, possibly, 
arise. The funds at present utilised by the University will then be diverted more 
profitably by Government for the good of the people by the establishment of technical 
institutes in all its b4||^hes. 

Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand. 

(i) The University should, if possible, provide, otherwise recognise, approved courses 

of instruction in applied science and technology as qualifying at least for diplomas 
and it should also provide facilities for research in these branches of knowledge. 

(ii) Yes ; it should be segregated. 

<iii) (o) Pure scienee should be taught with applied science or technology so far 
as the latter is directly based on the former and is incomprehensible without 
a knowledge of pure science. 

(&) The University should recognise all such institutions, prescribe their courses of 
study, examine their efficiency, further their ends under proper guidance, 
and, if possible, help them in the matter of teaching with the services of its 
tutorial staff. In short, the relation will be somewhat like that which now 
exists between the University and affiliated colleges, with the improvemenfa 
suggested in my note. 
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Maitba, Akshay Kumar — ^Maitba, Gopal Chandra — Majumdab, Bibaj Mohan. 


Maitba, Akshay Kumar. 

(i) The University should provide approved courses of instruction in technology,. 

agriculture, commerce, antiquities, and ethnology of the province and should also 
provide suitable facilities for research in them. These subjects may be taken up 
by those colleges which have special local facilities and the necessary resources. 

(ii) Higher technological training, s^regated from other branches of technical 

^ucation, should form part of post-graduate studies. Such studies should 
have special reference to the country, its natural resources, and the practical 
needs of Ufe. The sages of ancient India had this object in view when they 
advocated the relaxation of all orthodox rules about the earning of livelihood in 
times of need and recommended, even in the case of the highest caste, the adop-> 
tion of any of the following means to meet the practical needs of life : — 

f^Jl fft: I 

II — 

Institutes of Manu^ Chapter X, verse 116. 

(iii) (a) Pure science cannot be dissociated from the higher training in technology ; it 
must, a'ccordingly, be provided in the courses of study which may, however^ 
vary in the case of different branches of technology. 


Maitra, Gopal Chandra. 

(i) It is desirable, on the principle of division of labour, that instruction in applied 

science and technology should bo undertaken by an organisation other than the 
University. But, considering the urgency of the need, the present University 
may, until this organisation comes into existence, undertake instruction in these 
subjects. Commercial science may conveniently be given a permanent place in 
its curriculum. 

Yes ; facilities for research should be provided for at least some of them. 

(ii) No ; technological training should not be segregated from other branches of higher 

education. 

(iii) (a) Technology should be made an optional subject up to the intermediate 

examination and should be coupled with at least one science subject for the 
B. Sc. 

(6) The technological institutions may, like other schools and colleges, be affiliated 
to the University. 4 ^ 


Majumdar, Bibaj Mohan. 

(i) It is high time now that the University should provide for approved courses of 
study in agriculture, technology, and commerce as qualifying for degrees in these 
subjects. The fact is that, after getting their degrees in this University, students 
are at a loss to understand what course to follow. On account of want of accom- 
modation many of them cannot get admission into either the medical college 
or the engineering college, and then the only course left open to them is to join 
the law colleges, which are necessarily overcrowded not by too earnest students 
who in future are determined to follow the profession of law, but by students 
who join the law colleges simply because they have nothing else to follow. 
Thust the profession of law is now so much overcrowded that most of those 
who join the Bar are in a pitiable condition for want of work and to their utter 
despair they are plunged headlong into the abyss of gloom. To save these youths 
from ruin and distress by opening new methods of earning a livelihood and thus 
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to save the country at large it is the duty of the University to create new openings 
and to train young men in the various branches of industry and commerce. The 
time has come when the University should not restrict its scope only to literary 
and Bcientihc studies. Up to a certain stage, say the intermediate, students 
may acquire knowledge of the various subjects for general culture and after that 
they may specialise in some one or other of the different branches of technology. 
It is to be remembered that in this country nothing will command general respect 
unless university degrees arc obtained by students. 


Majumdar, Panohanan. 

(i) It should. 

(ii) It should. 

(iii) (a) I would suggest that every such student should have acquired some know- 
ledge of pure science before he is permitted to take up applied science for 
study. 

(li) The technological institutions should be affiliated to the University, which 
should regulate their staffing, equipment, and courses of study. 


Majumdar, Bamesh Chandra. 

(i) Yes; for degrees. The University should also provide facilities for research 

in these branches of knowledge. 

(ii) The higher technological training should form a distinct faculty under the 

University, e.^., law. 

(iii) (a) Theoretical papers should be set, demanding knowledge of pure science. 

(b) Private organisations should be allowed to develope themselves without any 
unnecessary control. They should be looked upon as auxiliary institutions 
and ought to be always provided with such help as it may be within the 
power of the University to bestow. 

• 

Majumder, Narendraeumar. 

The members of the Commission have respectfully referred to the report on the 
subject by Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee’s committee recently appointed by the senate. 

I would only suggest what is not mentioned in the report that, for the course of 
the practical training of students, the University should approach ^e particular con- 
cerns through Government, or better, through the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Masood, Syed Ross. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Should be segregated. 

(iii) (a) The required amount of pure science should be included in the syllabus 

of studies laid down by the University. 

(6) They should form part and parcel of the University, but the same autonomy 
should be given to them as I have mentioned in the case of other colleges in. 
my answer to question 5 (iii). 

Maynard, The Hon’ble Mr. H. J. 

affiliation of the Agricultural College at Lyallpur to the University of the Punjah 
has been decided upon. 1 should state the objects of this step as follows : — 

(A) The advantage to the Agricultural College of expert educational opinion upon 
its courses of instruction The proposed affiliation has already led to con* 
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sultatioQS which have shown that the Agricultural College attempted to teach 
too many subjects, and gave a smattering of odds and ends of science, instead 
of a tliorough grounding in one or two. The authorities of the Agricultural 
College are not trained teachers and they have fully recognised the gains 
which the co-operation of teachers of science with university experience has 
brought. 

<B) The attraction (by the bait of a degree) of students to a subject which is of vital 
importance to the economic life of the province. 

(C) The advantage to the University of the importation into its various governing 
bodies of men to whom the practical uses of a particular group of sciences 
are familiar, and the consequent strengthening of the University generally 
on the scientific side as a desirable counterpoise to a too exclusive devotion 
to the arts. 

There is a strong body of opinion among men of the type usually known as “ prac- 
tical '*wbich is adverse to the affiliation. It is pointed out, for instance (with what truth 
1 know not), that the affiliated Engineering College at Sibpur is suffering from all the 
evils of an “ external ” examination conducted under the auspices of a University 
which is first and foremost interested in literary studies, that its teaching is becoming 
bookish and theoretical in consequence, that public works officers fresh from contact 
with engineering work will not join the ranks of its teachers because they do not like 
serving under the University, and that it has lost its definite goal and direction as a 
maker of engineers by conversion into a new degree factory. The same fate is suggested 
ior other technological institutions taking the same fatal course. 

There is nothing, so far as I am aware, to prevent a college for applying for disafiffiia- 
tion if its managing body (in this case Government) thinks it is heading for ruin under 
the auspices of the University. 

In the meanwhile, I am less pessimistic, and believe that the creation of a strong agricul- 
tural faculty, from which those unacquainted with the subject should be strictly 
excluded, will safeguard the special interests of the Agricultural College. The King 
Edward Medical College at Lahore has not suffered, so far as 1 am aware, from affiliation ; 
nor has the University dragged it off unwilling into dangerous paths. On the contra^, 
the University has been somewhat helpless and ineffectual in its few efforts to exercise 
control. There has been difficulty, for instance, over such things as makii^ the Medical 
Library properly accessible to the students. A Government department, in the Punjab 
at any rate, is a very powerful machine, fully qualified to take care of itself ; and we 
have no technological institutes likely to aspire to collegiate status except those of which 
a Government department is the managing body. 

At the same time, I am aware of the existence of certain dangers against which it 
is essential to guard. One is the ambition of certain fellows, who have little or no 
knowledge of any of the subjects connected with agriculture, to cut a figure in the 
agricultural faculty. Another is the ambition to obtain affiliation in agricultural 
studies for institutions which have not anything approaching to the Lyedlpur equipment 
in teaching power and apparatus, buildings, and experimental farms. Should the 
University at any time prove weak on this point it will be for Government to refuse to 
affiliate the imperfectly equipped institutions in agriculture. No one but a qualified 
doctor fancies that he understands medicine. But everyone thinks that he understands 
agriculture. 

Research, instruction, and dissemination are combined in the same hands at the Lyallpur 
Agricultural College. There has been some tendency, which T have resisted, for those 
engaged in research to put the work of instruction on to assistants. The best instruc- 
tion, probably, is that which goes hand in hand with research, the pupil watching the 
actual mental processes by which additions are being made to j^owledge. Not the least 
among the advantages which the affiliation of the Agricultural Collie may bring witH 
it to the University is the implantation of this idea. 
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Chandra, Bahadur. 


Mazumdar, C. H. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Should be segregated. 

(iii) (a) Higher technological training should bo based upon a preliminary training 
in pure science in the lower stages of the collegiate course. 

(6) Technological institutions should come under the control of the University. 


Mitra, Khagendra N. 

(i) The University should make arrangements for courses of instruction in the above- 
mentioned departments of appli^ science as qualifying for diplomas, as well as for 
degrees. The University should also provide facilities for research work in those- 
branches. 

(iii) (a) The higher technological training having been recognised as departments of 
university training it is necessary that every university student receive^ 
adequate training in pure science, as well as other branches of cultural 
education. In order to mitigate this difficulty courses in applied science and 
technology should be so framed as to cover the general requirements of the 
college of liberal arts and science, besides what the specific study of a parti- 
cular branch demands. 

(6) The technological institutions having no connection with the University 
should be left, as they are, to manage their own affairs. * 


Mitra, The Hon^ble Rai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

(i) Yes; I should like that the University should provide approved courses of in- 

struction in applied science and technology and the University should provide 
facilities for research in these branches. Agricultural schools and colleges should 
be built at the headquarters of each district and expert teachers and professors 
from this country, as well as from foreign countries, should be appointed to teach in 
those schools and colleges. The young cultivators of villages should be required' 
to attend those colleges. There arc some classes of people in this country who 
cultivate land by hired labour. Those people should be required to attend 
agricultural colleges. The Director-General of Agriculture and zemindars 
and influential rayata should form a governing body of such schools and colleges 
and frame rules for their management. If possible, every cultivator between 
the ages of sixteen to thirty should be required to attend the lectures of an expert 
agriculturist at least two months in the year. 

There should be a sufficient number of schools for education in industrial arts, 
such as spinning, weaving, pottery, and smithy in every district. 

As a rule exhibitions should be held in every district to encourage the study of 
agriculture and industrial arts. 

I think that the University should provide for researches in applied science and 
technology in every district. 

(ii) Yes ; higher technological training should be segregatedfrom other higher branches 

of education, but elementary knowledge in all branches of education is neces- 
sary for every student. 

(iii) (a) Students should not be admitted to classes for the training of applied science 
unless they receive such training in pure science as is imparted in the pre- 
sent I. So. classes. 

(b) All technological institutions should be managed by a governing body, tho 
members of which should be elected by the people of the locality or by the 
members of the district board and the commissioners of municipalities. The 
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QUESTION 7. 


Mitba, The, Hon'ble Bai Mahbndra Chandra, Bahadur — c<mtd » — ^Mjtba, Bam Chaban 
— ^^liTTEB, Dr. Dwabkanath — emitter. Dr. Pboeulla Chandra — ^Mjtter, The 
Hon’ble Mr. Provash Chundbr— Mohammad, Dr. Wau. 


university authorities and other experts should also supervise the work of the 
governing body and make such suggestions from time to time as they think 
fit. The governing body of each institution should have a hand in the framing 
of the budget. 


Mitra, Eam Charan. 

(i) Yes ; yes. 

(ii) I think that both the higher technological training and higher education should 

be centered in the same place so as to be mutually helpfuL 

(iii) (a) Every student of applied science and technology must have previous ade- 

quate training in pure science. 

(&) Technical institutions which have at present no connection with tho University 
should bo brought under the control of the University, which should hold 
periodical inspections of the teaching staff and periodical examinations of the 
students. 


Mitter, Dr. Dwabkanath. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) No; for applied and theoretical science are closely connected with each other. 

(iii) (a) The courses of students for applied science and technology should be so regulated 

as to make adequate training in pure science indispensable. 


Mitter, Dr. Profuixa Chandra. 

(i) The University should recognise approved courses of instruction in applied science 
and technology (including engineering, agriculture, and commercial science) as 
qualifying for degrees. Arrangements for post-graduate teaching in these subjects, 
which must necessarily include provision of facilities for research, should bo under- 
taken by tho University. 

(ii) Higher technological training should not be segregated from the other branches 
of higher education. , 

(iii) (a) Tho groundwork for technological studies and the purely theoretical studies 
have much in common and, before a student takes up the former, he should 
receive an adequate training in mathematics, science, and drawing. The 
training imparted by the University in technological subjects must needs have 
a more or less general character, enabling the scholar to pursue one of a fairly 
large group of subjects in afterlife. 


Mitter, The Hon’ble Mr. Provash Chunder. 

(i) Yes. 

{ii) Not necessarily ; so far as higher scientific studies are concerned they ought not 
to be segregated. So far as higher practical studies are concerned they may, in 
practice, have to be segregated. So far as nbn-sciontific studies are concerned they 
may have to be segregated. 


Mohammad, Dr. Wali. . 

^i) The University should provide the highest education and 'instruotion in applied 
science and technology and offer every facility for research in these branches of 
knowledge. Government could render the best service to the economic develop- 
ment of the country by giving special grants for carrying out research in appli^ 
science. .The examples of State-fed research at the German universitieB and of 
publio-supported research at Manchester and Birmingham can be safely imitated. 
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Mohammad, Dr. Wali— cowfcZ.— M ukbejee, Adhab Chandra— Mukbejeb, Buoy 
Gofal — ^Mitkbbjee, Radhakamal. 


(ii) Higher technical training should not be segregated from other branches of learning. 
Scientific training in the laboratory and the lecture-room can safely replace the 
conventional literary training and peld better results. The humanising effect 
of the various branches of true knowledge is ultimately the same. Let the 
University be in harmony with its surroundings and bo a miniature of the real 
world around us. 

<iii) (a) No higher work in applied science is of any use without securing a sound 
basis of adequate training in pure or theoretical science. The distinction 
between pure and applied science is more or less an arbitrary one. The study 
of applied science may, in some cases, be delayed till the necessary theoretical 
knowledge is acquired, or the studies may run concurrently. 

(&) The University should take over all technological institutions, which should 
be regarded as departments of the University. The University should not 
only supervise and control the teaching, but should take the responsibility of 
attending to the residence and the general training of students. The ad- 
vantages of creating a university atmosphere by bringing together the 
teachers and students in arts, science, technology, etc., and the facility 
in providing the various courses common to the various faculties become 
self-evident. 


Mukerjee, Adhar Chandra. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Should not be segregated. 

<iii) {h) The University should recognise such institutions though they are not affiliated 
regularly to the University. 


Mukerjee, Buoy Gopal. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) There need be no segregation on principle ; the University Ck>llege of Science 
should have a technological department so that the two courses of instruction 
might go on side by sida 

j[iii) (a) A student after passing the matriculation examination may join a college 
affiliated to the University, and go through a course of training in mathe- 
matics and a number of science subjects, and may be permitted to appear at 
the intermediate examination in those subjects only. If he passes he 
becomes eligible for admission to the junior department of a technological 
institution. If, however, he prosecutes a further course of study in certain 
science subjects and appears at the B.Sc. examination in those subjects 
and satisfies, the University test, he may join the senior department of a 
technological institution. If, in any particular case, a still higher know- 
ledge of any science be deemed necessary the student may further qualify 
himself by going through a pqst-graduate course of training in that science 
as a casual student of the UiHveisity CoU^e of Science. 

[h) The same as between the University and the arts and science oolites affili- 
ated to it. 


Mukerjee, Badhakamal. 

(i) Yes. 

<iii) (a) In applied science and technology, including engineering, agrioulture, handi- 
crafts, and commercial science, an adequate training in pure science is essen- 
tial and the courses of studies should include these, as well as mathematics, 
drawing, shorthand, type-writing, book-keeping, physiobgy, hygiene, econo- 
mics, and English. The standard demanded in these latter subjects will be 
lower than the existing standard in colleges. 
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QUESTION 7. 


Mukerji» Satisii Ohandba— Mukhebjee, B. 


Mukebji, Satish Chandra. 

After graduation in the general college the student will enter one of the vocational 
colleges teaching law, medicine, engineering, agriculture, technology, commercOr 
administration, pedagogics, journalism, and theology, respectively. The University wilt 
give special degrees to those who graduate from these colleges. Under the present econo- 
mical conditions of Bengal sufficient funds are not available to found big colleges- 
for post-graduate studies in pure arts or pure science, especiaUy as considerable 
money wUl have to be spent in founding colleges of technology and agriculture. A 
small arts college and a small science college for post-graduate students may be estab- 
lished which will be meant for those hona fide students only who love their subjects for their 
own sake. It is not expected that there will be any rush of students to these colleges- 
if the M.A.’s and M.Sc.’s turned out by these colleges are not specially patronised by 
Government. Here, I beg to submit that a great expansion of the existing engineering 
college or the establishment of another engineering college is a crying need of the- 
country. We badly want many more engmeers — not only civil engineers, but alsa 
mechanical, electrical, and mining engineers. 

The higher education of the arts ^d sciences can be included in the curriculum of the 
vocational -colleges. For example, higher education in physics and geology may be given 
in the engineering college to students of electrical and mining engineering, that ia 
chemistry may be given in the college of technology, that of botany and zoology in the- 
college of agriculture, that of physiology in the medical college, and so on. Similarly, 
higher education in history, politics, and economics may be a part of the work of the 
college of law and journalism, and students of the colleges of theology may specialise 
in Sanskrit or Arabic and philosophy. 

In order to encourage research work in arts knd sciences research scholar- 
ships should be attached to the different vocational colleges. Thus, for example, 
research scholarships to- investigate some important economical and sociological problems 
of modern India should be founded for the graduates of the colleges of law and theology, 
respectively. Similarly, post-graduate research scholarships may be founded in order 
to investigate important chemical and geological problems of Indian industries and may 
be attach^ to the colleges of technology and engineering, respectively. 

In this connection, I may be permitted to add that better results in scientific investi- 
gation will be obtained if they are carried on in connection with the agricultural and indus* 
trial (as well as sociological) problems of India. This is really the opinion of many author- 
ities in science like Professor Kipping, Professor Armstrong, and others. 

The admission into these vocational colleges is to be partially controlled by Govern- 
ment after enquiring into the peculiar needs of the country. This control can be exer- 
cised by varying the standards of entrance examinations into the different colleges and by 
varying patronage regarding Government posts to be given to graduates of the different 
colleges. Government is also expected to help graduates in agriculture and techno- 
logy in pursuing new careers so that many students may be attracted to these subjects. 
For example. Government, which is a big customer of the mills and factories in Bengal, 
can put pressure upon their owners to take some of the graduates in their mills and- 
factories. Then, again, captains of industry and commerce and big landholders, — 
European as well as Indian — should be taken into the senate and syndicate of the Univer- 
sity and requested to help the graduates in applied science by giving them employment in 
their works, offices, and estates. Tlie University will repay this help by founding 
research scholarships to solve some of the problems encountered in these Indian industries. 
There should thus be a sort of interdependence between the University and the 
industrial, commercial, and agricultural concerns. 


Mueherjee, B. 

(i) Most certainly ; yes. 

If there, is one way in which the University can help the students of the province 
most it is by helping them to find out a career for themselves in the trades and industriee 



MtrsHBBJSB, B.— €on^. 


of the oouQtiy. A policy of drift has been pursued too long and the bountry is 
dally landed into an extremely difficult situation. With the increase in popnlatioil 
there is an increasing competition for earning a livelihood in all those branches which are 
practically open to the people. Government service or the learned professions cannot 
^tuially admit an unlimited number of men. In the West various avenues of em- 
plpjnuent are open. Some men join the Army or the Navy ; some emigrate to the 
colonies ; a good many go in for trade and industry ; and some take to politiosr while 
ethers choose between law, education, the civil service, holy orders, medicine, engineer- 
ing, consular and diplomatic services, and a large number of other occupations. 

In contrast with this what do we find iifBengal ? The Army (except for recent change ^ 
in the dir^tion) and the Navy are practically closed to the people of Bengal. Emigra- 
^Onisout^bf the question because the people are so conservative and because the 
colonies themselves would be an insuperable bar. The emigration of illiterate Indians 
and their treatment in the colonies have given rise to an acute Imperial problem. 
The emigration of educated Indians would certainly produce a graver Imperial problem. 

Then, as regards trade and industry, the position is most deplorable. The great in- 
dustries of the province are tea, jute, and coal. They are practically centralised in 
European hands. These industries are practically closed to Indians. Not that 
th«e is any prohibition against Indians entering into these industries. A few Indians 
do enter. The real reason is that a successful handling of these industries requires the 
most efficient training on the one hand and capital on the other. We lack one and, there- 
fore, we lack the other. If we had sufficient business fbbility we could easily command 
the capital., /Capital is international. The whole world is ready to lend capital to busi- 
ness men who can make something out of it. It is because we have not the ability that 
we do not get the capital. If we get the one we can easily get the other. Tata & Sons— 
an Indian firm — can easily raise crores of rupees for any industrial venture that they 
ohoose to undertake. Such is the magic of their name. The whole world is anxious 
to put their money with them because the whole world knows the business ability of the 
Tatas. The people of the country have so long been under the spell of an almost wholly 
literary education that technical, commercial, and industrial training has been sadly 
neglected. The only means of livelihood now open to the large majority of students 
ftre : — 

(A) The learned professions — ^law, medicine, education, etc. 

(B) Cultivation of the soil. 

As regards the learned professions they are terribly overcrowded — and what else 
Dould we expect ? The pathetic incident related by the Viceroy at the last convocation 
is not without its moral. When His Excellency asked a student in Calcutta why he was 
baking up law, with all its risks and disappointments, he answered : — What else is there 
for me to take up ? ” This reply gave His Excellency much cause to think and he ex- 
pressed the pathetic hope that his Government would help to switch off the overflow* 
[hg stream of students .into new lines by opening up new avenues of employment. 


As regards cultivation the too literary education which the University has been giviag 
for the iMt fifty ydatrs and more has produced a sort of ** economic apoplexy ” and educated 
loii^ns dislike cultivation so thoroughly that nothing will induce them to take it up. 
Tbb Bengal District Administration Committee collected a large volume of evidence 
which showed that men who have any education do hot like to cultivate. The one thing 
a oultiTEktor wants to do is to get someone else to cultivate for him and himself berome 
a twure-hedder.” ** Continued sub-division and sub-infeudation of rights have immense- j 
ly increased the number of persons who depends for their livelihood on the (Sfferenoe 


b^ween what the tiller of the soil pays to his immediate superior and what is ultiinately 
to Government by thezemindmr. This margin, with its lessened purchasing power, 
M tO snpport an ever-mcreasing number of persons whose standard of comfort grows 
; Again, i^e rent chargers, many of whom live in the villages, $nd their oirol:^r^ 
and unfavourable 6ontrart. with tiioae cd the eSUvating classes,, wno 
or the low JBDindii eastesi The portion of ; 
by. esnedaHy Juta,. 
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tile hhadratoh tenure-holders have long since divested themselves of the right to oiiitivate j 
Um of them oould * go back to the land * even if they wished to do so ; and, if they coahli 
what of the-thousan^ of peasantry whom they would displace from their tiny h<^h&n|^ 
(The Oemmittee’s Report, page 172.) 

** The increase in the number of literates in English has hitherto been mainly due to 
the large proportion of the higher castes who have taken an English education ; but, if 
other, castes are to follow their example, the base of the pyramid will now begin to extend 
as rapidly as its height has increased in the past, and its volume will very- soon be far 
In excess of anything that merely clerical and professional employment can ao^minodU{e ; 
for in no country in, the world can there be found such an entire absence of truly industria] 
emjdoyment with so elaborate a system of education.” (page 169.) ^ ^ / yf' 

“In Bengal the social order is a despotism of caste, tempered by matriculation* 
and those members of the lower c^tstes who are entering the charmed circle of the middle 
classes through this ever-open portal, though education may render them averse to 
agricultural or industrial pursuits, have not the inherited traditions of the Brahman 
or the Kayaatha behind them ; and the hope that a better type of specialised education 
and a more tempting prospect in the agricultural or the industrial world may lead them 
into more profitable paths than at present is not a vain one .” (page 176.) 

It is, thus, no use decrying the average Bengali student for swelling the ranks of lawyers, 
olerks, etc. He has no choice. Really he cannot help it. What else could he do 7 No 
facilities are given to him to equip himself for other lines. He is cried down because of 
his want of commercial aptitude. He is held up to ridicule because of his neglecting 
opportunities in trade and industry. Those who cry us down in this wayov^look many 
things. No trade or industry can be carried on without an efficient training, especially 
in these days of world-wide competition. No facility, technical or technological 
has, so far been given to the Bengali student at home to equip himself with such traming. 
How then is he to fight 7 Hand-and-foot-bound, how can he swim 7 Where is 
he to get the training and the experience so absolutely necessary 7 Will any European 
firm take him in as an apprentice to learn the processes of production or other details 
of the trade 7 The European — generally speaking — ^will readily welcome the Lidian as 
a clerk, but as an apprentice to learn the trade or the industry — never I He will 
import Seotchmen and Englishmen from the West for all the productive stages. An 
' Indian is welcome as a clerk, but as an entrepreneur — ^never. All trades are now oarried 
on under traces union principles and those in the trade — ^whatever it may be — are most 
« anxious to close the ring and keep it reserved for themselves and their own people. The 
Marwaris practically control the piece-goods business in Calcutta on most strict trades 
union lines. The Bengali will break his head against these iron walls before he can enter 
any of these trades. “ There is some reason ”, wrote the Bengal District Administra- 
tion Committee too, for thinking that the trading castes of Bengal, even in the mofussil, 

* are losing ground b^ore the Marwaris and the country agencies of European firms ”, 
(page 177.) Thus, the |x>sition comes to this — the Bengali student, naturally most shy 
and conservative, the type of his race, fed up with a too literary education, and not having 
a nodding acquaintance even with, or any knowledge of, trade or industries that his 
University did not care to provide him with and thus bound hand and foot, is expecM 
to fight unarmed and unaided against the blue laws of trades unionism in order to mgke 
his way into the close preserve of those engaged in trade and industries. And if ha.^ 
fai]s--a3 most naturally he will— why 7 be is im^iediately held up to ridicule as^a visionary 
^ whose only ability lies in producing cheap metaphysics and testimoniala 1 

The 'inevitable result of such a Gfystem is the gradual elimination of the Behg^^^ 
' from the trades and industries of the province. So much means of employment^ lost ta;^ 
; the children of the soil !• Really, after this, what else is there .for the Bengidi stUdSiafif 
to do' except to take to law, medicine, and clerkship ! The-^numbtf of t{ie: 
l^pletadat in Bengal is thus continually increasing and the edtmatsd unS^^ 
biMpme a ^ve politicly problem. “Deeply imbued as they are 
. nieht tlmy ^ the European merchant or ^ In^^ian 
; ; a IcrtiDie; even ' -the' cooilie and'^^ 
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inoreased activity in industry and trade. But the rising stream of woa^> 
lioiiiehow jpasses them by ; nay, it takes from them, in higher prices and wages, a 
oven of the very little that they have. ’* (Butrict Committee Report, page 173.) 

1 ImI it incumbent on the University to remedy this alarming state of things. THiO 
;Upiversity has a moral responsibility. If the present state of things is allowed to cbh^ 
tibue it will very soon provoke a grave economic situation which fb might lie most 
diffictdt to handle. 

(ii) Higher technological training can only be carried on in the midst of industries 
an^, HO far, it must be segregated from other branches of higher education. 

(iii) (h) ^he University must have supreme control of direction and supervisicm 
• . over them though their actual working must be determined by local and 

peculiar conditions. 

• ■ ■ ■*! 

• Mukherjee^ Jnanendrahath. 

(i) The University cdiould recognise approved courses of instruction in applied 

science and technology as qualifying both for degrees and diplomas. The 
University, through the institution of standards, and its laboratories, should pro- 
vide facilities for technical research. 

For agriculture the University should open a college in a suitable site near Calcutta. 

(ii) It is needless to write that higher technological training should on no account be 
separated from a study of the allied branches of higher education. Higher 
technological research to be of any value can be undertaken only by those who 
have adequate training in the higher branches of the allied sciences. The separa- 
tion would simply load to the creation of a number of glorified mechanics. 

Muiarichand College, Sylhet. 

(i) Yes ; both degree and diploma. 

Yes ; it should provide facilities for research. 

Jii) No ; it should not. 

(lii) (a) Lower grade for diplomas open to matriculates, but degree open only to B.So.’b» 

Nag, J. 0. 

(i) I am strongly of opinion that the new University should provide for courses of 
instouction in applied science, »,e., engineering, agriculture, commerce, and tech- 
nology. In a departmental institution this can be arranged with 
expenditure. 

(U) Students of applied science and technology will do the prescribed work in general 
soiree in the different departments of the University. The first two years of 
their work in the University wUl be devoted necessarily to physics, chemistry, < 
mathematics, etc., along with the introduction to the general principle of tiieir 
respective branches. Later on, they will be assigned to the respective depart- 
ments of the University so far as their special training is concerned. I am of 
opinion that the different branches of applied science will constitute differeqt 
departments of the University. 

Naik, K. Q. 

UnivanBity should orgaiiise and provide for tadM studies and should: 
^ t«to<4ogy. Feeble attempt are mi^'^ Ooveaimmit orea^; 
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lavish. In fact, a public impression, to my knowledge, is produced that pu]^ 
money is squander^ in fattening a few people, v^th little goo<l result to 
national development. Taking the Agrioulturcd Department as an example 
only about half a dozen able workers have done something. Instead of maintain- 
ing a Iwge institution, as the one at Pusa, very lavisUy, wo want more money 
spent by the University, which should institute degrees in agricuiture, ooni- 
meroe, and the various branches of technology, 


(A) Chemical. 

(B) Mechanical. 

(C) Electrical. 

(D) ^'anitary engineering. 

(£) Applied chemistry. 

(F) Oeramios. 

(G) Glass manufacture. 

(H) Mining and metallurgy. 
• (I) Petroleum industry, etc. 


The present-day institutions, like the various agricultural famys, the oommerce classes, 
the classes at Serampore, etc., together with the beautiful laboratories of the Medical, 
the Presidency, and the Engineering Colleges, should be welded into one under the 
direct control of the University. This would provide for the beginnings of technology 
in the University. 

. If necessary. Government should come forth to establish a technological institute 
like the one at Manchester or at Boston — the Municipal School of Technology, Manchester, 
or the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. . If Government would utilise 
all that is best in its own colleges in Calcutta, and would divert the money spent on feeble 
channels, closing these little institutes and farms altogether, and would then aj^al to 
the people for further funds, money, as private donations, would come forth if Govern- 
ment gives a guarantee not to interfere and meddle with the work of the technological 
institute. The public is losing faith in the Government manning of such institutes. 

The central technological institute should work out Indian problems submitted ip 
them by Indian manufacturers and train students on those lines and supply a hoi^t 
of young technologists to man the Indian industries. Some such plan was in contempla- 
.tion at Bombay. When the technological institute solves a problem, and sends his m& 
at the helm of the particular industry,, it should be open for further co^ultation, and fur- 
ther work and advice, whenever that industry wants. ^ 


(it) The higher technological training should not be segregated from other branches 
of higher education, though partial segregation is desirable at a later stage. 

(iii) (a) The courses should be so designed as to give a degree in technology, as at 
Manchester. 


Courses in pure science and technology should be identical up to the third 
year at college. In the fourth year for a bachelor in pure science higher 
study in pure science should be provided, and he should be given a degree 
after the completion of the fourth year at college after a due examinatipl^ 
while a student who seeks a degree in technology should, work for twd 
years more at college. In all, a B. So. in tocology should have oom^ 
pleted five years* studies at a technological institute, or a college providhig 
education in his selected branch of technology. Purser work for two 
more, with a production of an original research, only on the lines of 8dvai|io6r; > 
ment of Indian industry (improvements of the methods of manufa^j^n^ 
utilisation of waste pr^ucts of existing Indian industries, the new 'tipi: 
proper uses of raw materials, etc.), should be demanded from ^ 

^ . for theM. So. in tethnology. 

^ ' All the al^ve provisions are based on the proyirion of sekniafie stndy 

ments of the various branches, as dismissed in question 
;,r’ matriculation. For, -then 'orily. oatt; 






work in the first two years at oolite. In the third year the student shonid 
go through olmost the whole of inorganic chemistry and elementary OEgaidq 
ohemistry, leaving enough time in the fourth year for finishing as miidiii 
organic chemistry as is covered by a book like “ The * Theoretio^ 
Organic Chemistry ” of Professor Julius B. CoheUi and for preparing the 
more common organic preparations in the practical classes. 

In the fourth year a student of technology should work up the elementary por* 
tions of his branch of technology, and in the fifth year he should study 
the main portion of advanced technology. All the subjects allied to his 


branch of tohnology should be worked by the third year and any of them left 
out (even advanced work in aJIied subjects) should bo finished in the fourth 


year. 

T^ng the industry of oils, fats, and waxes, the student should study the 
methods of detection, analysis, etc., in the fourth year, and in the fifth year the 
same things, together with some necessaiy portions of chemical engineering 
required for pressing out the oils, fats, etc., together with the^lant construe* 
tion and the methods of purification, preservation, and a little of (as in soap 
manufacture) their uses. 

ForanM. So. in technology he should study the details of the industry, * the 
manning problems, the industrial organisation, together with the neoessaiyr 
commercial kno>« ledge for the advancement and pushing of the industry, 
coupled with a piece of research, as outlined above. 

{b) The technological, institute should have as much freedom as possible and 
should be manned, as far as possible, by men who know somethii^ about the 
Indian industries, the necessities of India, and who have, or who can take, a 
lifelong interest in ‘ the development of our industries. The unsuitability of 
taking up ignorant and idle people was very completely demonstrated by an 
appointment at Bangalore and in some of the agricultura] colleges. 


All the present existing institutions like the various agricultural centres, the Serampore 
Technological Institute, the dyeing and tinctorial classes which once existed at Sibpur, 
together with the various 'departments at the Engineering College, Sibpur, should come 
directly under the University. I, for one, would abolish some of these minor institutes 
and fuse the major ones into one whole, and thus utilise the public money to the utmost 
benefit of developing the national resources of India. The technological Institute, so 
formed, should try to solve the problems of Indian industrial concerns and should provide 
a host of tramed experts to man the present industries and to strike out new lines for 
the utilisation of the raw materials of the land. Even when raw materials are not available 
the cost of conveyance of finished products, like H2 SO4, more than oounterbalanoes the 
cost of bringing raw material — sulphur — ^from Italy (Sicily) and we see the Bengal Chemi- 
cal Works making great profits by their (Hj SO4) plant. 


Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Manindba Chandba. 

• (i) The University should recognise approved courses of instruction in applied science 
and technology, which should include such departments as engineering, agriculture 
andcommercid science, and should also provide facilities for research in the 
' / ' above branches of knowledge. 

) (a) I think that students who have pwsed the I.S0. examination should bo eligible 
- to join the technological and applied science courses. • 

(i^) A technological institution should have the same relation with the University 
as^now exists between the science and law colleges of the University. All 
existing institutions which at present have no connection with the University 
. (mould be affihftted thereto after raising the standard,, if necessary,^ and satiny* 
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Neooi, Dr. P. 


Neogi, Dr. P. 

I have already pointed out, whilst answering question 1, that a oomprehensive system 
. of commercial, technological, and agricultural education is the moat yreaaing rvecaaaily of 
the rnoment. It has become absolutely necessary to shunt off a fairly largo percentage 
of the student community to these teclmical studies with a view to develop the trades, 
agriculture . and industries of the country, as well as to lessen the already to^ble conges- 
tion in arts ODlleges and also of would-be applicants for clerical posts and positions 
in learned professions, such as professorships, the legal and medical professions, and the 
like, which, at best, can accommodate only a limited number of men. It is, moreover, 
useless to speculate whether these studies would be successful, for a beginning has got 
to he made one day in tliis connection. Industries, agriculture, or commerce cannot be 
e xpected to come as providential gifts. Improved methods on these lines are certainly 
a ttained by study, and we cannot afford to neglect these studies indefinitely to the 
d etriment of tfie best interests of the country. 

How groat is the demand for men trained in industrial education may be judged from 
the fact that out of the three to four hundred scholars who were sent to foreign 
countries for industrial training by the Indian Association for the Advancement of Scienti- 
fic and Industrial Education of Indians (Calcutta) not a single scholar who has returned 
has been compelled to sit idle for want of occupation. Moreover, the Sydenham College of 
Commerce, affiliated to the Bombay University only the other day, has been a decided 
success. My suggestions in this connection are the following : — • 

(A) A aeparcfle faculty of technology, cmnmerce, and agriculture akould be immediately 

eatablished, with three boards of studies, one in technology, the second in 
commerce, and the third in agriculture. Under no circumstances should this 
faculty he iDerraitted to be merged into the faculty of science. Twenty-five 
new members, comprising prominent business men, manufacturers, and agri- 
cultural experts, should fonn the new faculty. 

(B) A well-equipped technological college on the lines of the Imperial Technological 

College of Japan, teaching a variety of subjects, should be established, prefer- 
ably in the suburbs of Calcutta (for instance, Sibpur, where, the Civil Engineer- 
ing College is situated). If the funds allotted to the Dacca University scheme 
be diverted to the foundation of a technological university it should be located 
at Dacca. Personally, I would veiy*^ strongly urge that the funda allotted to the 
Dacca Univeraity scheme be utilised for the foundation of a fully-equipped tech- 
nological university at Dacca. Owing to financial stringency caused by the 
war it would bo difficult for Government to allot funds for the proposed 
technological institute which, to be efficacious, would cost many lakhs. 
Government, however, is pledged to establish a university at Dacca. My pro- 
posal is that if Government be unable to find money for both a technologioal 
college as well as the Dacca University, the Dacca University itself should be a 
technological, and not .a literary, one. I hope the people of Eastern Bengal 
will not object to the new scheme. A degree in technology should be also 
instituted. 

{C) A fully -equipped commercial college on the lines of the Bombay college should be 
established at Calcutta and a separate degree in commerce instituted. A 
year’s apprenticeship in some recognised mercantile firm should be arranged 
for each graduate. " • 

<D) As regards agriculture it should be made a separate science subject in the /. Sc„ 

B. Sc., and M. Sc. examinations. — Affiliation in agriculture up to the B. Sc* 
examination should be given to the colleges of those places only where agri- ; 
cultural farms Qxist so that students may perform the prescribed practical work. 
»Such farms already exist at Dacca, Rajshahi, Hooghly, Burdwan, and Bangpur, 
and the colleges in these places may immediately be affiliated. Chemistiy : 
should be made compulsory for students tak^ the subject. For the Jlf. Be,"-, 
course a fully-equipp^ agricultural college should he established aUDacea, which 
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has tho most scientiHc agricultural farm in Bengal. The Agricultuilal 
College at Sabour has not been a success as no degree is given to passed 
students, and, agricultural posts for experts being few, passed students 
' find great difficulty in earning tlieir livelihood. These Sabour students, in 

case they fail to lay out sufficient capital which will fetch them a 
^ decent income, are unable, for want of a degree, to enter any learned pro- 

fession. The new proposals will disseminate a knowledge of agriculture 
* amongst a large number of educated people, most of whom having agricultural 
pursuits as a secondary source of income, would be in a position to introduce 
improved methods, whilst the proposed Dacca Agricultural College will train ' 
■experts in agriculture who will find emjdoynient in the .agricultural depart- 
ments of British India and the Indian States. In case, however, these M. Sc.’s 
in agriculture fail to secure agricultural appointments they would be at 
liberty ta enter any other learned professions like other M. Sc.’s. 

An elementary course in agriculture should also be an optional subject in the 
. matriculation examination, to be alternated with elementary physics and 
chemistry. There will be no practical examination, but each mofussil school 
which would seek affiliation in agriculture would have a small agricultural 
farm attached to it in which students could see demoiLstrations and agricul- 
tural implements. The recent Agricultural Conference at Simla recommend- 
ed the creation of an agricultural school in every district. I am afraid a 
purelj/ agricultural school will he as much a failure as the Agricullural College 
at Sabour. Tho best way of popularising improved methods of modern agri-. 
culture amongst the educated people is to include it in the general curriculum 
for University examinations. 

(E) The initial general qualification for degrees in technology would bo passing the 

I. 8c. examination which will give the necessary general scientific training. 

As work in factories will not bo possible arrartgemewts for each technological 
subject should he on the scale of a snmll factory. 

(F) Tho Sibpur Civil Engineering College should be strc?ngthened by tlie addition of 

departments of mechanical, naval, sanitary, and electrical engineering. This 
being the only engineering college in the whole of Eastern India it should 
aim at giving instruction in all departments of engineering. 

(G) Jute, tea, mining, and weaving being the chief industries of Bengal a separate 

school for teaching techniques of each of these industries shoul(f be started. 

A mining school has already been cstabUshed in the colliery districts and a 
weaving school at Serampore. Similarly, a jute school should be established 
in the vicinity of a jute mill (say, near Serampore) and a tea school in some 
centre of tea manufacture (say, Jalpaiguri). In a word, I would earnestly 
appeal for the establishment of a system of education which will satisfy the 
real and material needs of the country, though it would certainly aim at culture 
as well. 

(H) So far as the relations of the proposed technological and commercial colleges . 

with the Calcutta University arc concerned they would be under the juris- 
diction of the University in ^spect of degree examinations. The 
technological college, however, will have full liberty to grant certificates of 
lesser value to casual students, mechanics, or operatives. 

North Bengal Zamindars’ Association, Eangpuri 

(i) *yes. 

(ii) Yes ; it should be segregated from other branches of higher education. 

(iii) (a) It may be divided into two courses : — ^junior and senior courses. Students 
of the junior course need not necessarily have any training in pure science. 
Students of the science course of the I.A. standard of the University may be 
admitted as students to receive instruction in the senior course: It will thus 
SBOure that these students will have adequate training in pure science. 
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Koriih Bengal Zainindars* Association, Rangpux^-^onfd.---PABiyirjprii; The Hon’blis Hie*: v 
R. P. — ^Paynf, The Hon’ble Mr. 0. P. . " ' 

(&) The relation should be similar to what has been suggested in the ease of oollegee 
in answer to question 6. As for the technological institutiomi which have 
at present no connection with the University organisations they may be oon- ; 
sidered as colleges outside the University town ; if such colleges would 
affiliate themselves to the University and teach the course prescribed by it. 

^ Paranjpye, The Hon’ble Mr. R. P. 

(i) To a certain extent this has been answered above. Broadly, a university should 

not recognise merely technical training, but where this is combined with pure 
science the University should rc^cognisc it. 

(ii) The universities should work in close co-ordination with technological institutea^ 

but they should, on the whole, be kept separate. * 

Payne, The Hon’ble Mr. C. F. 

I am Sony that I Am not in a position to answer any of the questions exactly in the 
form in which they arc asked. 1 should like, however, to take this opportunity to em- 
phasise the very great need for adequate technical education of a practical nature in India* 

The Calcutta Corporation is authorised, as one of their so-called secondary duties 
to “ promote primary and technical education ” in Calcutta ; but, as a matter of fact, 
very little has actual^' been done under this head though the matt6r has. during the last 
few years, been the subject of much investigation and discussion between Government 
and the Corporation. I have not studied the question sufficiently to be able I o make 
any suggestions as to the lines upon which technical education can best be conducted in 
India. The point which* I particularly wish to press is the readiness of Indian young 
men nowadays to undergo the practical training which is' the necessary accompaniment 
of any form of technical education. It is frequently urged that technical education hao 
not succeeded in India because of the unwillingness of Indians to undergo this practical 
training, and probably past experience has given some ground for this belief. I am strongly 
of opinion, however — and I know that a large number of the members of the Calcutta 
Corporation %gree with me in this — that at least in Calcutta and elsewhere in Bengal 
there are a large number of young men who are only looking for the opportunity to fit 
themselves for some trade cr profession in which practical training is required, and who 
would willingly undergo that trairing if it were available. The natural tendency of the 
young men of Bengal is, undoubtedly, towards a literary education, but of recent years 
they have had such bitter experience of the difficulty of obtaining remunerative employ- 
ment without technical training of some kind that no natural disldre of manual labour 
will now deter them from undergoing that training. I have seen a good deal of the prac- 
tical work of Bengalis, in the Engineering Pepartment of the Calcutta Corporation, who 
have been trained at Sibpur; and, generally speaking, I fiiid.that they are by no means 
unready to “ take off their coats ” and tackle ja job of work. Given adequate facilities for 
training in other trades and professions in which technical education is necessary I do: 
not think that there is any doubt that Indian young men would show aptitude in those 
directions as well. At pie?ent, there are no opportunities open to them, and I am con? 
fident that it is this lack of opportunity, rather than the disinclination to manual labour^ 
wfiich stands in the way of the economic progress of Bengal. 

In order to be effective technical education in India must be conducted On a^vezy 
extensive scale, and ac first at- all events, the theoretical side must be subordinam ^ 
the practical side of the teaching. It must, of course, be undertaken by Governments 
and it will not bo sufficient for Government to provide the theoretical teaching and rely 
upon private firms to give the practical training in their workshops. Suq}i privaj^. assist* 
ance is most valuable ; but it will not be sufficient in India without large Qovetnment 
workshops managed in conjunction witi technical institutes. If training ol, 
is provided,'4her6 will be no lack of young men coming foiward tb avail ther^elves of i: i 
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provided that the growth of manufactures goes along with it, so that there is always em* 
ployment for those who have undergone the training. Given these two essential requisites, 
and also assuming that the cost of the course of training is not excessive, there need be 
no fear that the alleged inaptitude of Bengalis toward manual labour and practiced 
business management will stand in the way of the success of the scheme. 


Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdub. 

(i) Yes ; I do not feel quite competent to advise on the technical aspects of the ques« 
tions but may be permitted to emphasise the need for well-equipped, efficient 
technological institutions all over the country. The economic future of India 
will greatly depend upon the amount and kind of training that is given here 
in the applied sciences and technology. | 


Ray, Joges Chandra. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Yes ; should be separated. This can bo easily done if new universities are estab- 
• lished at other centres, as suggested in my reply to question 4. 

(iii) (a) If the Calcutta University has to undertake the teaching of applied science it 

will be advisable to start different colleges into which I.Sc. students will be 
eligible for admission. There are at present professional colleges affiliated 
to the Calcutta University, and it will make no difference if a few more be 
placed under it. The faculties concerned with the new courses will see that 
the objects are attained. 


Ray, Manmathanath. * 

(i) The University should provide for approved courses of instruction and for 

degrees and diplomas in the applied sciences and technology (including engineer- 
ing, agriculture, and commerce) and should also provide facilities for research in 
these branches of knowledge [vtde my answer to question 6]. 

(ii) The higher technological training should not be segregated from other branches of 

higher education. This is to ’be insisted upon because it is necessary to have 
scientific training in technology, and not merely practical or empirical training. 

(iii) (a) Instruction in applied science and technology should always rest upon a bade 
of preliminary general education, and technology should include not merely 
the practical side, but the pure, or theoretical, side as well. A proper framing 
of the courses and the regulations would ensure this. 

(6) Connection should be established between the University and the technological 
institutions, including workshops, those of Messrs. Jessop & Co., 

Messrs. Burn & Co., etc., and mines, and arrangements should be made for 
the practical training of students at those centres. Agreements made with 
these manufactories and mines for the employment of students of ther 
University on terms accepted by the former would not only be an in- 
ducement to the proprietors of firms to afford facilities for practical training 
but would-also help the employment of the alumni of the University. 

RlY,Sir.P.C. 

(ii) Higher technological training should not be segregated from other branches of 
higher education. 

7 (iii) The various branches of applied science and technology should be recognised as 
• ^ departments of University teaching wd research. . 
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The greatest drawback of the existing system is that the degrees in science are sought 
after as hall-marks and passports to Government appointments. There are no chemical 
or electrical works, such as we meet with in Europe, employing hundreds of graduates 
in science. Professorships in our colleges are, as a rule, very ill-paid and their number, 
too, is limited. Now, if there were electrical, chemical, and engineering works (including 
arsenals and shipbuilding yards) in the country scientific talents would be attracted to 
them. Let us take a specific case (though I naturally speak with some degree of restraint, 
as I am'personally concerned with it). The Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works 
have got four chemists (M.A.’s. and M.Sc.’s. in chemistry) in the higher service And a few 
more in the subordinate service. I have calculated that,, in pay and royalties on profits, 
one chemist is getting about Rs. 2,000, another Rs. 1,000, another Rs. 500, and another 
Rs. 350 per month, respectively. 


Ray, Raja Pramada Nath. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Yes ; it should form a separate branch of the same University. 

(iii) (a) Students \vho will take up any particular branch of technology must also 
have adequate training in pure science connected with that branch. 

(6) It is desirable that all colleges and technological institutions should, as a rule, 
be affiliated to the University. • 


Ray, Sarat Chandra. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Should not be segregated. 

^iii) The various branches of applied science and technology should be recognised as 
** departments of teaching and research. 

(a) Pure science should bo taught along with applied science. In order to attain this 

object it is essential that students must, first of all, have a sound general 
education up to the intermediate standard. 

(b) The technological institutions .should be brought in under the University and 

properly organised. 


Richardson, Thomas H. 


Ui) It should not be so segregated, but segregation is better than the present system, 
and many other points have to be considered. 

Roy, Hira Lal. 

(i) Yes ; to make a beginning we should start with engineering and agriculture. 

Facilities for research in agriculture should be provided for at the very start. 

<ii) Segr^ation is not necessary. But, as stated in my answer to question 1, 
I would even here like to produce a “ gentleman engineer and not a mere 
engineer. I w'ould prefer the course adopted at Harv^ or at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Please see also the compulsory “-Summer Reading *’ 
prescribed by the latter. 

(iii) (a) According to the present system it takes a'inatriculate at least six years beforef 
* he can get his M.A. or M.Sc. The courses in applied science and technology 

should also cover the same period, only the last two years of which should be 
exclusively devoted to the special subjects in wliich the student wants to. get 
his degree. In the engineering department the student should do his work- 
shop survey, etc., during the summer vacation. This will allow the student 
sud^ent time to enjoy college life during the academic year. 
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Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surbndra Nath. 

(i) I think the University should provide and recognise approved courses of in- 

struction in the applied sciences, and technology, including such departments 
as engineering, a^culture (but not commercial science) as qualifying for 
diplomas. The universities should also provide facilities for research in these 
branches of knowledge. 

(ii) Higher technological training should be segregated from other branches of higher 

education. 


Rudra S. K. 

. (i) Answer to both the questions is ‘ yes.’ The University should grant both degrees 
as well as diplomas. The reason for this opinion is that students will drift into 
the ordinary channels of the degrecis now' in vogue and, in order to induce them 
to exercise their choice more carefully with regard to their aptitudes, the granting 
of degrees and diplomas is strongly advocated 
It is a serious trouble to principals of colleges not to know how to place their 
students in life. To-day everybody qualifies for a B.A. or B.Sc., and then crowds 
• into law. 

(ii) No ; for reasons given above?. The need of the times is to induce young people 

and their parents to take to industrial life. 

(iii) (a) Nobody should got a degree without qualifying in pure science ; but a diploma 

may bo granted without such qualification. 

(6) When the technical institution is purely a teaching agency of a high type it 
may bo affiliated to the University, as any other non-tcchnical institution, for 
the panting of degrees and diplomas. But technical institutions of a com- 
mercial type, e.j/., a firm of engineers, may be granted recognition to enable 
candidates trained there to appear at University examinations. 


Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhagvati. 

(i) No. 

(1i) Yes ; they should be segregated. 

Sapbu, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej BAHAOtm. 

(i) Yes ; I have dealt with this question in the preceding answer. 

(ii) I do not see any need for the segregation of higher technological training from other 

branches of higher education. 

(iii) (a) For students going up for higher technological training I w'ould insist that 

they should possess the B. Sc. degree. 

Ifi) In our province there is no technological institute in full working order but, 
should one come into existence at Cawnpore, I would place it under the Uni- 
versity and make it an integral part of it. Considering, the special character 
of the institution, and the proximity of Cawnpore to Allahabad, I would treat 
it on a special footing of its own and make tho University directly respon- 
sible for its staffing and equipment. 


Sabkab, Gopal Chandba. 

(I) My answer is in the affirmative. 

<ii) H%her technological training should be separated from other branches of higher 
v^ucation. 
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(Hi) (a) No student should be permitted to take up any subject of applied science unless* 
he has obtained a degree in pure science. 

{b) It does not seem to me necessary that there should bo any closer relation be- 
tween the University and technological institutions. 


Sarkar, Kalipada. .i 

(i) It will be better if courses of instrucion in these subjects are provided by specialists* 

and recognised by the University. It is desirable that the University should also*^ 
provide facilities for research in these branches of knowledge. 

(ii) Should be segregated. 


Sastri, Kokileswar. 

(i) The various branches of applied science and technology (including engineering,. 

agriculture, commercial science, as well as Indian music and Indian fine artsy 
should be recognised as departments of University teaching and research. 

(ii) These departments need not be segregated from the other branches of higher 

education. 

(iii) (a) Facilities should be given to every student of applied science and technology 

for receiving adequate training in pure science. 

(6) The technological institutions should be affiliated to the University like the- 
existing colleges. 


Sastri, Rai Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Higher technological training should be segregated from other branches of higher 

education. 

(iii) (a) 1 should insist upon the possession of a scientific degree by every such studentr 
(6) The University should exercise general supervision over such institution, 

. Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta. 

Many Indian students, after a science course in India, go to Clreat Britain and take 
a degr^ in engineering without passing through any real apprenticeship in the work- ^ 
shop. It is unnecessary to point out hero how far they are from becoming engineers in 
the proper sense of the word. 

Technical schools and colleges fail in their practical use except for those who have 
already passed through a strict apprenticeship or intend to do so at the close of their 
school course, and they ought to be 'supplied only when such a demand arises. Such ^ 
schools and colleges have been much talked about in India, and by many have been" 
commended as certaifl to create avenues of employment. This is a dangerous delu- 
sion. The testimony by engineers before the Indian Industrial Commission has been 
that men trained in technical schools in India are invariably found unwilling to do* 
manual work, and do not possess practical experience suf^cient to supervise satis- 
factorily. It would be unfortunate, to say the least, if the University, by constitut- 
ing technological colleges and granting diplomas or degrees beyond, what it does, 
furiher encouraged the mistaken idea that such titles make a man an engineer or » 
mine manager. Further, in a technological college, the researcher would naturally be 
the expert agriculturist, engineer, or mine manager, and not the pure scientist wha 
knows none of these things practically. 

The latter is already provided for to some extent by the University. 
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Seal, Br. Brajendranath — Sek» Atul Chandra~Ben, Boialananda. 


Seal, Dr. Brajendranath. 

For answer 1 would refer to the report of the committee of the senate on the 
subjeot of agricultural, technological, and commercial education. On general points 
I share the views of the committee, of which I was a member. 1 have already given 
a brief outline of the committee's scheme, with two additional suggestions : — 

(A) The constitution of separate faculties, and in such a manner as to provide for the 

inclusion of business men and experts. 

(B) An adaptation, though not bifurcation, of the lower secondary course (training in 

high schools), in the direction of * real ' studios, so that this preliminary general 
training may be more real in every sense of the term, and thus serve as a 
better nursery alike for future entrepnneura and captains of industry, and future 
Bcie itists and investigators. 

We cannot build an edifice of technology in the University except on a sound 
foundation of sense training, manual training, and the cultivation of resourcefulness 
and individuality in the earlier school discipline. The problem is to create business 
aptitude and industrial interest in a gentle and genteel literate folk, a change of venue 
in fact, in a whole people or rac^, and for this what is wanted is a uniform distribution 
of pressure in all strata and all stages, and not a top-heavy or a bottom -heavy education, 
even tho ugh it should cease to be purely literary. 


Sen, Atul Chandra. 

In my answer to question 6 I have suggested the founding of a separate university 
for technological education. This University must have a central technological college 
in or near Calcutta, with technical institutions in tho different centres of industry, 
6.^., mining schools at mining centres, weaving schools at weaving centres, etc. The 
facilities of engineering, commerce, and agriculture should be incorporated under 
University. 

This proposed University should have experts in different branches of technology 
at its head.*^ It must enlist the sympathy and co-operation of the industriaT toncerns 
in the different parts of the country so that its pupils may be permitted to learn 
practical work with them. Independent research work may bo carried out at the 
central college and at such places where opportunities for such work already exist. 

I would like to place commercial, engineering, and agricultural education under 
.this University. M applied sciences may also be proper subjects of instruction here. 
I am not in a position to work out a detailed scheme of studies for this University, but 
what I sliould strongly insist upon is that a separate university, with special equipment 
and expert organisation, is essential for the promotion and advancement of technological 
education in this province. ^ ^ 


Sen, Bimalananda. 

(i) .For economic improvement of tho country and for the purpose of diverting our 
young men from the only channel of seeking service under Government and else- 
where it seems imperative that provision should be made for the diffusion of 
knowledge in applied science and technology as widely as possible. Mere giving 
of instruction and passing of examinations will not do, but real business m^ 
are wanted, and they should be given facilities to start independent work. But 
it is difficult to say how far it will be possible for the University to turn out 
such men. As I am not fully aware of the practice obtaining in the great manu- 
faoturing countries of Europe I am afraid I am not in a position to offer any 
ailggestion in this respect. . ' . 
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Sen, Rai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur— -Sen,. Girindra Kctmar. 


Sen, Rai Boikunt NTath, Bahadur. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Yes ; after the intermediate examination. 

(iii) (a) Students must take up science subjects in the intermediate course. 
(6) Same as with ether colleges. 


Sen. Gikindra Kumar. 

In answering this question I proceed from the standpoint whether provision or 
recognition of approved courses of instruction in commercial science is desired to* 
be made with a view to gain distinct important ends. These may be, as on the con- 
tinent, to prepare men for a commercial calling or to provide for a course in which the- 
academic element will predominate over the vocational; or, in other words, to pre- 
pare useful assistants in mercantile firms; or to prepare teachers for commercial 
schools; or to supplement theoretical training to, or to make proficient in, certain 
branches of commercial lore, men who have already apprenticed themselves to firms 
to learn practical higher administration in commercial enterprises. 

In the first case, the University may provide or recognise the courses that aro 
approved by the chambers of commerce for the members of which the services of assist- 
ants may be required or called for. Wo have in Bengal already an examination of the 
Ipcal Government and on the examination board there are representatives of some- 
of the chambers. The certificates are granted by the Education Department, Bengal, 
and are countersigned by the Secretary, Bengal Chamber of Commerce. If the local 
University can provide a training of a more practical and business-like character, well 
up-to-date and capable of direct application to the trade and commerce of this city, or 
can attract a bettor (jiass of men to proceed wit^ its course to qualify for its diploma 
than the already existing arrangement has been able to do, then it is well and good. 
If not, it would be suicidal in the present case to supersede the one in existence by a 
diploma of the University, w^hich seems too proud to seek the co-operation of the 
chambers, as is evidenced by its draft scheme to which none of the signatories is a 
business man. 

In the second case contemplated, viz., to enlarge the concept of business education 
beyond the clerical aim stated above, I am at once confronted, as one having experience 
in business as also in teaching, by the problem whether provision is desired to be 
made for boys in their teens, as the under-graduates are, or for young men. It would 
seem to be a wrong way to try to test in such boys intellectual qualities and capacities 
necessary for the development of a commercial frame of mind which should be re- 
served for a more mature and balanced stage of mental development. I would, there- 
fore, suggest the provision of a post-graduate course for teachers and would-be business 
men who, like would-be lawyers or attorneys, should begin their course of commercial 
studies, though for a shorter period, after having graduated or after having apprenticed 
themselves to firms for learning practical and higher administration of commercial 
enterprises. T do not, of course, include in this the course for accountants and auditors 
under the new Company’s Act, for a matriculate can take it up for five years, as in the 
case of chartered and incorporated accountants in England. 

I may refer to the other side of the question, viz,, the value of the degree, if one 
is provided. The demand for higher commercial education is little or nothing in Bengal 
and I say this only from my experience in the Government Commercial Institute. I 
cannot count an appreciable number of students taking up the higher subjects, includ- 
ing higher accountancy and auditing, for which provision is made by 'evening courses 
of lectures in this institute. Perhaps very few care to undergo an examination in these 
subjects if no university de^ees, which loom so large before the young men of Bengal,, 
were to be obtained on passing them. There might be many willing to obtain a degree 
for the sake of a degree. But I doubt if a degree in commerce, a few years after its 
creation, could really possess in their eyes the glamour of other degrees that open ^e 
door to diffeient examinations and responsible Government appointments.. It is no 
.wonder, therefore^ that before a single man was out from the Sydejpham ^Uege of 
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Commerce a movement was found already started in Bombay (subsequently dis- 
couraged by the University of Bombay) — ^my countrymen there having a large share 
in the trade — ^to see its graduates adding another string to their bow. The holders 
of the degree of the Manchester College of Commerce, and they are only few in number, 
are generally teachers in commercial schools or assistants in firms; and the would-be 
partner o& the one engaged in the higher administration of commercial enterprises is 
always an experienced man and often a relative of a member of a firm of which the 
founder was born, not made. This is the state of things in a country where commercial 
enterprise has long preceded commercial education and I need hardly add that the 
success of the former has fiever been the result of the latter which may, after careful 
adoption of successful methods, contribute afterwards to the success of the former if 
and when brought home to the successful business men in the neighbourhood of a 
university. 

In Bengal a degree would seem to be a meaningless tiling so far as practical life 
is concerned and more than what it seems to be on the continent or in the United 
Kingdom. There is no short cut to success in commercial life and, in the absence of 
at least a few men of the province taking to business, the chances of my countrymen in 
Bengal ere very small in getting thoinsclvcs engaged in the higher administration of 
commercial enterprises by merely possessing a degree. On the other hand, the natural 
tendency of a holder of it would be to expect immediately after he has possessed it, a 
position of some responsibility, unaware of the fact that a college gives the finish and 
experience the start, with the result that disappointments would multiply inevitably; 
If, again, somehow, the degree is belie >red to be equivalent to a certificate of com- 
petency by some wealthy men leading them to entrust some of the new graduates 
with a new enterprise, the result would bo disastrous, giving a set-back to the healthy 
growth of trade in the province. 

I, therefore, hold to my suggestion that provision should only be made for a post- 
graduate course of commercial studios for men who have already got a string to their 
bow and, therefore, go strong or for one who has got himself apprenticed to a well-known 
firm with the earnest hope of acquiring qualifications that would bo useful to him, 
first, in the satisfactory discharge of his ‘duties in the firm, and, secondly, to him- 
self as a business man if and when he happens to be entrusted with higher administrar 
tive responsibilities. 


Sen, Dr. S. K. 


(i) Yes ; yos. 

(ii) Should not bo segregated. 

(iii) (a) Must pass the scionee preliniinarios first. 

(6) Must bo subordinated to the University so far as their proliniinary examinations 
are concerned. These institutions should be Government institutions giving 
diplomas. 


Sen, Satish Chandra. 


(i) It is desirable that the University should provide or recognise approved courses of 

instruction in applied science and technology as qualifyinjg for degrees and 
diplomas ; and should also provide facilities for research in these branches of 
knowledge. 

(ii) Higher technological training should be s^regated from other branches of higher 

edUctition after a certain stage, ».e., before the stage of graduation. 

<iii) (o) Students of applied science and technology should' receive adequate training 
in pure science. This may be done by including pure science in their course, 
(b) Technological institutions should be affiliated to t]ie Uhiversity and should 
impart instruction in the course prescribed by the University. 




, QUBsraoK 7. 


Sbn, Surya Kumar— Sen Gupta, Dr. Narbs Chandra— Sen Gupta, Surbndba . 

Mohan — Serampore Collie, Serampoia ^ 


# 

Sen, Surya Kumar/ 

{i) Tho University should recognise or provide appiDved courses of instruction in 
applied science and technology as qualifying both for degrees and diplomas. It 
should also provide facilities for research in these branches of knowl^ge. 
fii) Higher technological training should be segregated from other branches of higher 
education. 

^iii) {a) Students of applied science and technology may receive training in pure 
science in their own institutions. 

(6) There may be a department under the University for supervision of the technolo 
gica] institutions, including those which have at present no connection with the 
University organisation. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. 

(i) The University should provide courses of instruction in technology and applied 
science and, by all means, ample facilities for industrial researches. 

^ii) In tho present circumstances, no- On tho other hand, I think it would economise 
labour and resources if the technology students learnt tho pure science portion 
of their courses with other science students. 

‘^iii) (6) The only existing technological institution is, I believe, the Sibpur Engineering 
College. There is also a small school belonging to tho National Council of 
Education which did some good in its early years. 

I think the best course would be to start technological instruction directly 
under the University. This would be quite easy if Government transferred 
the Sibpur College to tho University. Tho University would, I think, be 
more resporrsivo to the economic demands of the times than a Government 
college. If the University starts a fully -equipped polytechnic of its own it 
• might call upon existing technological institutions to be incorporated with 
the University. If they are unwilling I think they had best be left alone 
to develops, if possible, technical instruction on independent lines. 


Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan. 

.f{i) The University should recognise courses of ap])lied science and technology in approved 
institution**. When anybody holds a diploma therefrom that ho has satisfied the 
authorities of those institutions by his work during an approved period the 
University should institute examinations and confer degrees on them but, at the 
present moment, it should not provide facilities for research in these branches of 
knowledge. 

(ii) Higher technological training should not bo segregated from other branches of 
higher education. 

^iii) I have already mentioned that University students of applied science and techno- 
logy should have a degree of pure science in these branches whose practical 
training would entitle them to receive a higher degree in them. The University 
‘ should recognise instruction given in th^e institutions. 


Serampore College, Serampore. 

We think the University should provide and reoogn^ approved courses of 
jhstruotion in applied science and technology* Such courses, theoictioal aisd 
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practical, should have as their purpose the provision of the soientifio equipment 
necessary for the engineer, the scientific farmer,* and the business man. All this 
it is within the province of a university to provide. 

(ii) It ought to be possible to do a certain part of the preliminary work with other 
students. For more advanced work special schools would bo necessary, but these 
should not be divorced altogether from university life. Technical callings and 
professions are benefited through contact with the liberalising culture associated 
with university life, and the University is, on its side, prevented from becoming 
too theoretical in it^ aim and outlook. 

(iii) (a) No one scientific department would work in entire independence of other 
departments. A certain amount of pure science could bo done in common 
or, at any rate, under largely similar conditions. 

(b) This problem would be largely solved if a largo degree of autonomy be given 
to each institution worthy of such trust. Care, however, would have to be 
taken that it works not as a separate entity, but as an integral and insepar- 
able part of the University. 

But wo believe that there is a distinct place for the development of purely pro- 
fessional institutions and bodies such as exist in other countries, e.gr., with 
reference to law, architecture, medicine, etc. 


Sharp, The Hon’ble Mr. H. 

(i) I have answered this under question 6. The University of Calcutta already 
offers courses in civil and mechanical engineering (inclusive of mining). It 
possesses a chair of economics and contemplates a course in commerce. Any 
courses offered by the University in applied science and technology should be 
suiTlciently advanced to justify the conferment of a degree, or at least a diploma. 

It is advisable that research should form a part of university activity in these sub- 
jects. But the prime duty of the professor in India at present is teaching ; 
research should bo pursued only as this is possible. Furthermore, there is a 
tendency to dissipate research activities. This danger is at present threatening 
in economics. It must not be forgotten that there is an excellent centre for 
research in applied chemistry, etc., at Bangalore. Wo should conserve and con- 
centrate our resources. Research should be undertaken only where the staff is 
adequate both in quantity and in quality and where equipment is sufficient. 
The University authorities should insist on free interchange of ideas and division 
of labour between workers at different centres. It would be well if, in each 
branch, one institution could bo regarded as a correlating authority and a clear- 
ing-house. 

(ii) As already stated I would lay down no hard-and-fast rule. Generally speaking, I 
consider such training can suitably be given in a local university. Where the 
technological institute is situated away from a university centre it will probably 
flourish best as an independent institution. 

(iii) Whore such branches are recognised as departments of university teaching and 
research : — 

(a) The student should have completed a sufficient training in pure science or 

should conclude it synchronously with the first year of his specialisation. 

(b) The departments will form an integral part of the University and the professors 

should have the privileges enjoyed by those of pure science. 

At the same time, while technology can legitimately figure as a part of 
university instruction, and while original investigation is to be encouraged 
among the teachers as a means of evoking enthusiasm in students, too 
much stress should not be laid upon research. The prime duty of the 
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University is to teach. The institute of pure research, such as that at 
Bangalore, is best separated from the University, especially at the present 
stage of university development in India. 

I would also sound a note of warning about the word ‘ research * as applied to 
other subjects, as well as technology. It has recently become a shibboleth in India 
as regards both qualifications and duties. The Royal Commission on University 
Education in London has pointed out that much which is dignified by the name 
of research is directed to narrow issues and is no indication of a liberal training. 
They also stated that specialist research institutes should not form a part of 
university organisation. The pursuit of research, unaccompanied by other quali- 
fications, does not necessarily stamp a man as a suitable teacher in university work. 
The man who poses as no more than a teacher is often in reality an unadvertisod 
researcher of the highest order. 


Sinha, Eumab Manindba Chandba. 

(i) Yes ; there is great need for this. 

(ii) Not necessarily so ; technological training could go hand in hand with higher 

education as it is only one phase of it. 

(iii) (a) These safeguards could be introduced by those in charge of these branches 

to ensure students having an adequate training, and experts should be co- 
opted to this end by the University. 


Sinha, Panohanan. 

(i) The answer is in the affirmative. 

(ii) Segregation should be resorted to only when it is dictated by the necessity 

of the particular training in question. 

(iii) (a) In cases in which a good grounding in pure science is necessary students 

should not be allowed to join the technological departments without going 
through the preliminary training in science. But, in most cases, it will be 
advantageous to include the elementary principles within the technological 
curricula. 

(6) The University should have close connection with all the technological insti- 
tutions within its territorial jurisdiction. It should seek to co-ordinate their 
work and to keep up the standard and efficiency of their training. It should, 
in no case, seek to absorb independent institutions. 


Sinha, Upendba Nabayan. 

(i) The University should provide courses of instruction in applied science and 
technology as qualifying both for degrees and diplomas, as also facilities for 
research in these branches of knowledge. 

(ii) Not necessarily ; inter science may be taken as the minimum qualification for 
entering the higher branches of technological training. 


SiBOAB, Anusul Chandba. 

(i) Yes. 

(li) To some extent ; and from some branches. 

(iii) (a) Pure science up to a fixed standard should he an e|9sential^art of the coprse, 
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Sibcae, The Hon’ble Sir Nilbatan. 

(i) Under the present conditions it is desirable for the University to organise educa- 

tion in applied science and technology in at least two standards, viz., a high 
standard for degrees and a somewhat lower one for licenses or diplomas. 

It matters little whether the University itself provides courses of instruction or 
recognises such instruction in affiliated institutions so long as the latter arc 
under her control and are properly equipped. Further, the University should 
provide facilities for research in these branches. 

(ii) Higher technological training should not be segregated from other branches of 

higher training. 

(iii) (a) A moderately high preliminary standard, in which pure science should bo 

adequately represented, should be the door of access into the courses in 
, applied science and technology. 

(6) Certain technological institutions may be conducted by the University. 

A college of agriculture, a college of commerce, a college of technology, in which leather 
tanning, dyeing, and some other chemical industries may be taught, should bo main- 
tained by the University of Calcutta. Further, some colleges may bo affiliated to the 
University, their teachers being recognised by the University. Then, again, certain in- 
stitutions like the Geological Survey Department, the Pusa Institute, the Botanical 
Gardens of Calcutta, the Zoological Department of the Museum, etc., may be utilised 
for the purposes of training students in these subjects. 

For this purpose, some of the experts and scientific men connected with these institu- 
tions must be recognised as University professors or lecturers. 


SUDMERSEN^ F. W. 

(i) An attempt has been made in my reply to question 6 to givo some answer to this 
question. A mere diploma will, I fear, not be sufficiently attractive. 

Technological instruction must, however, follow upon a good sound theoretical course 
of pure science. Narrow utilitarianism would be fatal to the spirit that should 
dominate in a university. It is difficult to understand how technological problems 
can bo taught adequately unless facilities for research are provided. 

(ii) The separation of higher technological work from other branches of higher educa- 
tion is inadvisable if both are controlled by the University. Apart from con- 
siderable duplication and consequent expense, both in respect of staff and eqiiip- 
ment, pure science gains in outlook when taught in juxtaposition to the <applied 
sciences, whilst the instruction in the applied sciences gains in breadth and clarity 
of vision by receiving into itself some of the academic spirit that should especially 
mark the pursuit of pure science. The solution of a problem, whether in science or 
in technics, often lies in ways other than the apparent direct ones. 

(iii) (a) The present intermediate courses in science of the Calcutta University are 
sufficient in themselves to secure a good grounding for the student of applied 
sciences but the standard should be at least 50 per cent higher. 


Stjheawaedt, Hassan. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Without segregation specialisation will be difficult. Segregation, however, should 

only begin after a fixed standard of general education has been attained. 

(iii) (a) By allowing a certain standard of general education in the science course. 

2k2 
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SUHRAWARDY, Z. B. ZaHID. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Up to a certain standard technological studie? should go hand in hand with general 

^ucation, after which tliore should be complete segregation for specialisation. 

(iii) Various branches of applied science and technology should bo recognisetl os depart- 

ments of the University, which would absorb the existing toclinological insti- 
tutions. 


Thomson, Dr. David. 

(i) I am strongly of opinion tliat the University should provide or recognise ap- 

proved courses of instruction in the applied sciences and technology of existing 
industries and should also provide facilities for research in these branches of 
knowledge. Nothing would do more to link up the University witli Indian 
industrial development of which the University ought to be the brain. 

(ii) I see nothing but advantage to all concerned in the direct association of higher 

technological .training witli the other branches of higher education. The com- 
bination is successful in Europe and I know no reason why it should not be 
successful in India, indeed it is all the more necessary here if the mind of young 
India is to bo weaned from its traditional idealism and given a more practical 
bent. 

(iii) {a) A degree in pure science or something equivalent should bo an essential pre- 

liminary to the study of applied science. 


Tipple, E. F. 

It is the function of a university to provide, whenever possible, the courses of 
instruction necessary as a preliminary training to the practice of any profession or the 
skilled management of any industry. 

In India much confusion has existed between high and low grade technical educa- 
tion and it is only now being realised administratively that the iiigli grade must be 
reared on foundations laid in the secondary schools and, consequently, that provision 
lor it must bo made in institutions of university rank. Much evidence on these points 
has already been submitted from Roorkeo to the Indian Industrial Commission, in addi- 
tion to that put forward in the minutes prepared foi* the Public Works Department Re- 
organisation Committee. 

A point of importance in connection with the advisability of affiliating high grade 
technical colleges to Indian universities is that, under existing conditions, isolated educa- 
tional institutions are a source of educational weakness. At a certain stage of educational 
development affiliation serves a useful pur{)ose ; it enables educational opinion, through 
the senates and faculties, to formulate itself on the wider questions of educational expan- 
sion. This necessitates, however, a suitable constitution for those bodies such as has 
been indicated in my reply to question .5. 

All the professorial staffs of the University and the affiliated institutions should be 
members of the .senate and should form a considerable majority of that body. Ry tliis 
means alone can affiliation become a real relationship ; the courses and conduct of examin* 
ations can be specified under the direction of those who will be responsible for tlie teach- 
ing ; and reasonable attempts can bo made to harmonise apparently conflicting educa- 
tional interests. This method of university organisation in India does not appear to 
have hitherto received serious trial ; it will not receive such trial so long as the first anomaly 
of Indian educational administration, mentioned in the witness’ preliminary statement, 
remains a feature of the educational system of the country. 
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APPENDIX. 

The co-ordimtion of technical and general education. 

During the period of my leave in England. July. 1909, to tluly, 1910, 1 was impressed Aim and 
by tlie attention which English educational authorities were devoting to the co-ordination object of 
of educational work throughout the country, and particularly in regard to continuation 
and trade schools. In English educational circles there is a prevailing ojunion that al- 
though some continuation trade schools have done, and are still doing, excellent work, 
yet, in general, many of the results achieved are disappointing and not at all commensurate 
with the cost involved. Careful examination has, consequently, been made by many 
English educational bodies into the systems and methods employed in foreign countries, 
and particular attention is being directed to the German system of continuation schools. 

The importance of the work undertaken at such schools was clearly recognised by the 
Board of Education in the reference given to its consultative committee in April, 1907, 
and that committee’s report publis]io(l in July, 1909, emphasises the great need which 
exists in any industrial community for })roscrving and utilising the work done in the ele- 
mentary scliools among those sections of the population who are early compelled to become 
wage-earners. 

Moreover, a special report prepared for the education committee of the London County 
Council, and several papers road at meetings of the Association of I’eachcrs in Technical 
Institutes, make specjial mention of the Gorman system of continuation schools and also 
of the highly organisecl scliome of tecJmical and general education existing in that country. 

I was thus led to utilise a certain portion of my leave in studying, so far as was possible 
in England, the system of education possessed by Germany. For this purpose I made 
use of the library at the British Museum, where the following publications proved useful 
(a) The Rejwt of the Royal Commission on Technical Education in 1882. 

{h) Continuation Schools in England and elsewhere, by Professor M. E. Sadler. 

(c) Industrial Education, by Sir Philip Magnus. 

{d) A General View of Public Education in Germany, by Professor Lexis. 

(e) Annual Reports of the United States l^klucational Bureau. 

For some more recent English official publications use was made of the education 
library at Whitehall. 

The appended statement contains in a brief form the most important details of the 
information collected, and it is submitted with the hope that it may prove of interest to 
educational officers in India, to wliom the problems connected with technical education 
are daily becoming of increased importance. 

Bavarian educational system. 

In the first place, it is essential that an explanation should be attempted of the under- Educationa 
lying idea in the phrase “ a co-ordinated system of education”, and for this purpose a oo-ordinationj 
brief account is here given of the Bavarian system existing in ISSt-Sb, which has been 
drawn from a publication by Sir Philip Magnus entitled “ Industrial Education The 
facts presented were collected by tlie above well-known authority during service as a 
member of the Royal Commission on Technical Education in 1882 and during a supple- 
mentary visit five years later. Tlie system described is, consocpiontly, one which existed 
at the time when the successful industrial activity of Germany was first beginning to 
attract attention. Moreover, it is complete in itself, and provided for the needs of a popu- 
lation of some five and a half millions, whose industries were numerous and whose workers 
were largely engaged in small workshops and factories. 

According to tlie statements published by Sir Philip Magnus in 1888 the Bavarian Educational 
educational system comprised elementary schools (VrlkschuUn), continuation schools institutions 
{Fcrtbildvngs8chvlen)f monotcchnical trade schools {Fachschvlen), higher elementary coraprisod^ in; 
schools {Bealschulen, differing somewhat from the BealschvUn in the northern states of Bavarian! 
Germany), secondary technical schools (Iwhstrieschvlen)^ classical and modem secondary ^y***®™' • 
schools (Humanistic Gymnasium, with Greek and Real Gymnasium, without Greek), uni- 
versities and a polytechnic, or technical high school. 
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The relations existing between these various institutions can be most readily grasped 
by considering the accompanying diagrammatic representation of the Bavarian system, 
which lias been taken from tlie appendices to the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Technical Education, for whom it w’as originally prepared by the Director of the Munich 
Polytechnic 






Trade 


S c /tools 


Continuation 


Schools 


PRIMARY SCHOOL 


Vmverstty famties. 

A. Theology. 

B. Jurisprudence. 

C. Political economy. 

D. Medicine. 

E. Philosophy. 


Polytechnic divisions, 

P. General. 

G. Engineering. 

H. Arcliitecturo. 

I. Mechanics. 

K. Chemistry. 

L. Agriculture. 


Industry school divisions. 

M. Mechanics. 

N. Chemistry. 

O. Building. 

P. Commerce. 


From this diagram it will bo seen that pupils intended for the universities or poly- 
technic can first leave the primary schools at the age of nine, passing into a Latin school, 
from which they are drafted at the age of twelve into either the humanistic gymnasium 
or real gymnasium, the former subsequently admitting its pupils to any of the university 
faculties or polytechnic divisions, and the latter similarly admitting to any polytechnic 
division or to the philoso])liical faculty of the university. 

Again, other pupils may leave the primary schools at ten, and pass into the Bavarian 
real school, to which they are admitted on passing a qualifying entrance examination, 
and from which they may subsequently pass to the industry school, and later oven into 
the polytechnic. 

Finally, those pupil? who remain in a primary school until the latest allowable age, 
thirteen, pass then into the continuation schools and trade schools, at which attendance 
is compulsory for three years in their case. 
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It will thus be seen that the diagram shows the educational provision made for three Educational 
main classes of pupils. Those children who are compelled by family circumstances and advant^es 
their own intellectual mediocrity early to become wage-earners complete their education provided for 
in the primary schools at thirteen years of ago. Subsequently, their trade or career being 
fixed, they attend for at least another three years at a continuation school, whore specialised 
technical training is given, but where their general education is also further advanced, ® 
though mainly along utilitarian lines. These continuation schools are run in intimate 
connection with the monotechnical trade schools, or Fachaohnkn, to which the usual 
conditions of entry are a minimum age of sixteen, with one or two years’ actual experience 
in trade. These Fachackulen include institutions for instruction in weaving, wood- 
carving, pottery-making, brewing, etc., and they complete the education generally avail- 
able for the artisan class. 

In addition to the above there are other pupils whose circumstances or natural ability Sj)Ocial 
permit of greater educational expenditure both in time and money ; these i)ass from provisions, 
the primary schools to the RmUdiuU after the age of ton, but arc only admitted on satis- 
factorily passing a qualifying examination at entrance. Pupils who arc able to complete 
the full course at a ReaUchvle may pass into the industry school and on to the 
polytechnic, where varied possibilities thus become open to them. Many of these pupils 
are of the artisan class, bpt are qualifying themselves in the hope of subsequently 
obtaining higher posts in industrial work from foreman or supervisor, upwards. 

Finally, there is the education available for those who enter the secondary schools, Sc iondary 
in which connection must be noted the commercial schools, which arc not shown in the schools, 
diagram, but in which pupils receive between the ages of ten and sixteen an education 
specially arranged as a preparation for commercial life. 

The following summary of statistics of the Bavarian system, as it existed between Statistics of 
1884-86, arc of interest as showing the extent of its working among a population of 6i I'ho Bavarian 
millions, and its cost to the State : — syjitom. 


Nature of institutions. 

Number, 

excluding 

private 

establish- 

ments. 

Attendance 

of 

students. 

Ages 

during 

attendance. 

c 

Cost to State. 

Elementary schools 

7,131 

855,000 

6-13 

£ 

238,000 

Continuation schools — 

Trade 

244 

26,645 

13—18 

(402,000 

locally.) 

Agriculture .... 

550 

9,961 

13—18 

6,977 

Monotechnical trade schools 

24 

3,573 

16 min. 

.. 

BeaUchulen 

46 

8,076 

10-16 

70,620 

Commercial schools 

8 

1,111 

10—16 

.. 

Industry schools .... 

4 

370 

16—18 

11,125 

Gymnasia . ’ . . . . 

77 

17,158 

9—18 

109,000 

Beal Gymnasia .... 

4 

420 

9—18 

[ 9,700 

Universities ... 

3 

6,341 

18—22 

73,718 

Polytechnic . ' . 

1 

i 

" 733 

18-22 

1 

20,164 
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A consideration of the Bavarian system indicates certain broad general principles 
which should not be neglected in any system of education intended to meet the needs 
of a large population compelled to live under the highly competitive conditions of modem 
industrial life. The features of special interest are : — 

(fl) The broad and generous basis upon which the primary education has been planned. 
(6) The recognition of the great need existing in any large commercial or industrial 
community of conserving the educational work done in the primary schools 
among those pupils who are early called to become wage-earners. 

(c) The extreme care which has been devoted to the definite specification of the 
pur^scs which the trainings in the different secondary and higher institutions 
are intended to fulfil. 

Primary education^ 


ducational regard to the first of these points it must be noticed that in Bavaria and through- 

»tuls of Germany the primary schools arc now so arranged as to be ca[)able of providing, 

ork in where necessary, for the education of pupils up to the age of fourteen. Thus, in a full 
, avarian and primary school provision is now made for eight classes and, although strict uniformity 
..mssian does not exist throughout all these schools, and, indeed, is not entirely desirable, yet the 
following details of study in a Bavarian elementary school with eight classes, are of interest 
;,)nool8. as showing the liberal way in which the term elementary education has been 
interpreted 


Bavarian elementary school in Munich. 


— . 

I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

1. Religion . 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2. German language 

10 

10 

10 

10 

8 

. 8 

8 

3. Arithmetic . 

6 

C 

0 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4. Geography. 










Q* 

cS 



> 3 

3 


6. History 


Ul 

9“ 



/ 





f ^ 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6. Natural history 


O 

*3 






7. Physics 


o 




2 

2 

8. Caiigraphy. 


2 

2 

2 

.. 

.. 

.. . . 

9. Freehand drawing 


.. 

.. 

.. 

4 

3 

3 

10. Singing 

1 

1 

1 

^ 1 

1 

1 

1 

11. Gymnastics 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Total hours per week . 

21 

23 

26 

26 

29 

30 

30 


Course for ckse VIIL 


1. Religion 

2. Composition and reading 4 

3. Notions of economical and political science 2 

^ g" 

(а) Outline of history of handicrafts before French Revolution. 

(б) p^elopment of industry, commerce, and traffic in nineteenth century, 
(c) Industrial and social legislation at close of nineteenth 

century. Bavarian and German oonstitutions. 
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Course for class F///— contd. 8 

4. Natural and industrial scieiico 3 

(а) Hygiene 1 

(б) Knowledge of materials and tools .... 2 

(c) Organisation of machines of Industrial concein and 

their physical bases ^ 

Total . 5 

5. Arithmetic, including geometry and book-keeping . . . .6 

0. Drawing ........... 7 

(«) Freehand 3 

(6) I’rojective 3 

(c) Mechanical 1 

Total . 7 

7. Sloyd ~ , Q 

8. Gymnastics ^ 


Total hours per week . 34 

An equally generous treatmemt of elementary education may be noticed in Prussia, 
where the general (‘ducaiional scheme does not differ greatly from that existing in Bavaria. 
The system of elementary schools is much the same in both countries, the main differeiico 
in their general schemes being found in the secondary sch(X)l gnide, where, in the case 
of Prussia, greater development has taken place in connection with the Itealschnlct 
some details of which arc given later. 

Prussian elemmfary school in Berlin. 


— 1 1. 

11. 

HI. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

1. Religion 


3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2. German . 


8 

7 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

3. Object lessons 


2 

2 

2 



, . 



4. History . 





2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

5. Arithinetio 

. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

(i. Elements of geometry 


. . 

. . 




3 

3 

3 

7. Natural science 


, , 

, , 

. , 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

8. Geography 


, . 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

9. Drawing. 



i 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10. Writing . 

' * 


2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 1 

1 

11. Singing . 


1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 


2 

12. Gymnastics . 


2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 ; 

2 


2 

Total hours per week . 

20 

22 

"i 

28 

i 28 

32 

32 

32 


The broad bjisis on which the above schedules of ckmientary studies have been pi’c- 
pared is of striking imprtance, although it is not, of course, true that all primary schools 
in Germany are organised on such complete and generous lines as those just indicated. 
The above details have been taken from.“ A General View of the History and Organisation 
of Public Education in the German Empire”, published in 1904, and from statistics there 
given it appears that in Prussia, in 1901, 69 per cent of the elementary schools was little 
more than village kindergarten schools with one class ; 30 i)er cent had from two to four 
classes ; 7 per cent five to six ; and only 4 per cent possessed the complete scheme of 
eight classes. It is in the larger towns and manufacturing districts that the fuller equip- 
ment is most urgently needed, since it is in such localities that the greatest demands 
are made upon the mental and moral capabilities of the individual ; consequently, his 
future welfare demands, in these cases, the wider and more thorough preliminary edu- 
cation not only as a foundation for any subsequent technical training, but also for its 
disciplinary efieots upon the formation of his character. 


Different 
grades of 
elementary 
schools. 
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IpSoionco work It is worth whilo noticing the arrangement of the science work in a Prussian school, 
i J jSn elementary Tlic I'ducational value of this work consists in the dovcloijment of powers of careful and 
■ iJBchools. lucid expression, combined with habits of close and accurate observation. Any system 
of science teaching is unsound which does not place great emphasis upon the proper 
encouragement of these two mental processes. Danger lies in the tendency of school 
science work to degenerate into the mere cramming of facts, often imperfectly under- 
stood and appreciated by the pupils whose memories are overloaded with them. The 
treatment of elementary science in the Prussian schools commences with a series of object- 
lessons during which the pupil’s powers of expression are carefully trained and developed. 
In the fourth and liigher classes the course changes, and special branches of natural science 
arc studied in some detail. 

In this connection, natural lustory, or more particularly botany, takes a very pro- 
minent place in the science teaching of German schools, where it is utilised in the earlier 
classes to develop and exorcise the pupil’s powers of observation, the training of the 
reasoning faculties receiving fuller attention in the later stages of the science work. Many 
schools in Berlin arc regularly supplied once or twice a week with fresh-cut specimens 
from the Royal Botanical Gardens. 

The advantage of including manual training in the elementary schools is recognised 
in most countries at the present time and, undoubtedly. Wood-work is the most convenient 
form of such instruction in later classes for boys. According to Sir Philip Magnus and 
other authorities courses in wood- work should not bo introduced with the object of teach- 
ing a particular trade, but rather of training the eye and hand to work in obedience to 
the mind, and so of affording valuable lessons in scientific methods of acquiring knowledge 
at first hand. This is necessary to counteract the undue influence which mere book- 
learning is apt to acquire in any system of elementary education in which some such' 
safeguards arcs not provided. The following represents a detailed syllabus of model 
courses in wood-work, introduced by the London School Board into certain elementary 
schools, under the auspices of the City and Guilds’ Institute : — 


( 

3 

< 

. ( 

'■J 

Manual 


•training for 
boys in later 
classes at 
elementary 
schools. 


-"STAaB I. 

8taob 11. 

Stage III. 

Staqb IV. 

Stage V. 

Woods commonly used. 

Tools. 

Practical work. 

Practical work. 

Practical 

work. 

{a) Conditions of 

Description. 

A. 1 

Measuring and 

B. 

Construction of 

C. 

Glueing. 

growth. 

{b) rolling and seasoning, 
(o) Properties. 

Manipulation. 

Sharpening. 

sawing to line. 

Squaring. 

simple joints 
according to 
model and 

drawing. 

Hingoing. 

Tying. 

(d) Hoartwood, sap- 

Description and 

Construction of 

Construction of 


wood, etc. 

uses of differ- 

simplo joints. 

simplo objects. 


Illustrated from school 
museum of speci- 
mens. 

ent kinds of 
nails and 

screws. 

Use of rule. 

1. Exhibition of 
model joints. 

2. Explanation 
of working 
drawing. 


, 

i 


In comnumting upon the nature of such courses Sir Philip Magnus suggests that 
in the earlier stages the instruction should partake largely of the character of object-lessons ; 
before actually applying his tools to . the material the pupil should receive some instruc- 
tion in their uses and proper care, each tool being in turn thus studied, and the different 
kinds of wood being similarly indicated and explained. Finally, it is of great importance 
that all working should be from scale drawings prepared by the pupil from his own rough; 
sketches, a point which is somewhat overlooked in the Swedish system of Slojd *\ 
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In introducing any such system of manual training in India the following maxims 
might prove useful guides : — 

(i) The tools employed should be the simplest that are adapted to the work. 

(ii) The tools should be such as are usually employed in the country, and can bo 

readily obtained. 

(iii) The exercises should be graduated to illustrate the origin of forms and their 

combinations. 

(iv) The models for these should bo of common use in the country. 

(v) The object being educational there should be no attempt to make the com- 

mercial sale of the articles manufactured supply the current expenses of the 

course. 

It is fully realised nowadays that primary education and the technical training of Elementary 
the artisan are most closely comiectcd ; it, therefore, appears to be a matter of importance schools in 
that the primary schools, especially in the larger manufacturing and business centres, i^idustrial 
should bo equipped and maintained uj)on as broad a basis as possible. One of the most 
important functions of education is to rouse the pupil’s dominant interests, upon which 
his subsequent purposes in life will rest, and this becomes increasingly important in the 
later classes of the public elementary schools among industrial communities, since the 
majority of pupils in such classes arc destined to enjoy few later educational advantages, 
whence the need exists of endeavouring to mould the pupil’s mental outlook by some 
such generous course of study as that detailed above for the eighth class of a Bavarian 
elementary school. 

GonUnmtion and trade schools. 

In addition to her extensive system of primary education Germany possesses an Need for 
unrivalled scheme of continuation and trade schools specially adajited to meet the needs continuation 
of her artisan class, and those whose schooling has not been carried beyond the elementary schools in 
stage. It is, undoubtedly, the general experience of present-day civilisation that the period iiidustrial • 
of adolescence is that of greatest educational waste among that section of an industrial communities, 
community which is early called to face the struggle for existence. Instead of this period 
being utilised to train the boy for a man’s work, the decay of the apprenticeship system, 
and the increasing demand for cheap and unskilled labour, drive many youths into chan- 
nels of early remunerative employment, which run dry as soon as manhood’s estate is 
reached. The extensive system of continuation schools and monotechnical trade schools 
existing in Germany at the present time appears to bo due to an appreciation of such Germany’s 
social evils. The fact that the conditions of modem competitive industry deprive the recognition 
artisan of the educational and social advantages enjoyed under the old apprenticeship of this need, 
system received early official recognition by the State in Germany, where the idea of the 
State’s share of responsibility for individual welfare is highly developed, and whore, at 
the same time, this idea receives response from the people in their sense of personal duty 
towards the State. It is this which has rendered possible the elaborate Gorman system 
of compulsory attendance at primary and continuation schools. 

In England, on the other hand, commercial prosperity and national antipathy to England’s 
State interference delayed for many years full recognition of the claims of primary tardy and 
education with the result that the new educational needs created by the industrial develop- partial 
ments of the last century were left to isolated and local effoits for satisiaction, whence recognition, 
originated the English system of evening sehools, with voluntary attendance, and other 
forms of popular adult education. According to Professor M. E. Sadler those English 
substitutes “ have offered excellent opportunities to those with enough force of character 

and physical vigour to fight their way through difficulties But they have, in 

great measure, failed to touch the less strenuous and the idle. Thus, alike in their exccl- 
lonoo and their defects, the evening classes have borne the characteristic features of English ‘ 
educational organisation. Free in their development, vigorous in some of their achieve- 
ments, and often well adapted to the requirements of the persevering and the strong, 
they have been unsystematic in arrangement, weakened by defects in the early training 
of their pupils, and, from a national point of view, insufficiently adjusted to the needs 
of the rank and file, especially during the critical years which lie between boyhood and 
ipanhood*’* 
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1^ Nature of 
Gorman 

:* continuation 
^ schools. 


Intiinato 
connection 
with trade 
Bchoois. 


Development 
of continua- 
tion schools 
in Germany' 


Authoritative 
recognition 
in England 
of the value 
of compul- 
sory Gonti- 
nuation 
school work. 


Tho German continuation schools are not merely technical in character, and their 
educational aim is not confined to tho teaching of a trade alone, although their work is 
intimately connected with tliis. In tho arrangement of their courses of study the idea 
of a continuation school is kept clearly in view, and the work is so arranged iis to dovetail 
with that of tho primary schools, while its subsequent tendencies become more and more 
specifically technical. This is accomplished by keeping prominent tho civic aim of tech- 
nical instruction, through courses dealing with tho history of handicrafts and industrial 
legislation, by which means the studcht obtains increased knowledge of tho highly com- 
plex character of a modem industrial State, and of the great need existing lor a full and 
proper co-operation between tho different individual units comprising that State. This 
aspect of public education frequently appears in German systems, as has already been 
noticed above in tho case of the higher classes at Bavarian elementary schools. Further- 
more, tho continuation schools for pupils between the ages of fourteen and seventeen are 
not strictly evening schools, since no compulsory classes are held after 8 p.m., and in 
Bavaria none after 7 p.m., while, in the majority of cases, tho work is done early in tho 
afternoons. These continuation schools are very closely associated with the monotcchnieal 
trade schools, but the conditions usually required for admission to these latter arc a 
minimum ago of sixteen or seventeen, with one or two years’ actual exj)erionco in the trade 
taught, while attendance at the former is com[)ulsory on leaving a primary school for all 
whoso education is not being continued elsewhere. In certain cases, the two schools are 
combined in a single institution and, thus, dealing with this branch of education, there are: — 
(a) General rmtinnation schmlSf at wliudi the courses comprise German literature, 
commer(;ial correspondence, arithmetic, gymnastics, civics, drawing, and 
manual work. 

{h) Continuation trade schools, with courses in German literature, commercial corre- 
spondence, arithmetic and book-keeping, knowledge of tools and machinery, 
instruction in civics, hygiene, drawing, and practical work at the special tracle 
taught. 

(c) Momlechnical trade schools for journeymen, etc. 

In Prussia the first class is under tho Minister of Education, the second and third 
under tho Industrial Bureau. 

The importance of the work which these institutions perform is very clearly shown 
by their history in connection with tho State control of education in Germany. Tho 
continuation schools are no recent creation, though it is only in tho last thirty years that 
their educational value and proper functions have begun to be fully and clearly recog- 
nised. Tho enforcement of compulsory attendance at such schools originally dates from 
about 1835 in Saxony, but was withdrawn in 1869, in doforonco to public feeling, this 
being in favour of voluntary attendance, which seemed better to accord with tho individ- 
ualistic theories prevalent at that time. Tho result of this withdrawal subsequently 
became manifest in the defective training of young artisans and industrial workers, with 
the result that, in 1873, Saxony re-enforced attendance at such schools, wliilo many other 
German States have since followed suit. At the 2 >resent time, uniform compulsion does 
not exist throughout the German Empire, but attendance is enforced by local by-law, 
or by State law in different localities. 

In this connection, the example afforded in Lancashire by the town of Widnes is highly 
significant. This town is the seat of very extensive chemical industries which were at 
one time seriously threatened by German developments. Thq critical position in which 
the Widnes industries were placed produced an amalgamation known as the United 
Alkali Company, which, at the present time, embraces the majority of the Widnes chemical 
factories. Some five years ago the attention of the United Alkali Company was directed 
to the facilities which the Municipal Technical School afforded for the education of appren- 
tices and young artisans. The opportumties which this school presented for obtaining 
a more intelligent and valuable class of operative induced the company to give notice that 
after a specified date {1st August, 1906) attendance at the evening continuation classes 
would be compulsory upon all apprentices entering tho company’s service. This action 
has proved a great stimulus to technical education in the district, and it has been duo 
solely to the recognition by employers of the value to themselves of facilities for technical 
education among the artisan class. It seems likely, therefore, that good would result 
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from tlie institution in India of schools in the larger manufacturing districts, providing, 
like these German schools, a technical training, based upon the primary school work, such 
schools being utilised solely for the further training of the artisan class, and not being in 
any way confused with higher grade technical colleges. 

Semrulary and higher ediicaiion. 

The third noticeable feature of Germany’s educational organisation, mentioned above, 
and one of special importance in India at the present time, is the systematic arrangement 
of the whole of the secondary and higher grade work, and, more particularly, tlie clear 
dividing line which exists between higher and lower grade technical work. 

Thus, as already seen, the technical training of the artisan is reared solely upon the Discrimina- 
foundation supplied by the (slementaiy schools, and jirovision is made for it in th(j conti- tion between 
nuation and trade schools just mentioned ; while the higher grade technical education high and low 
required for the engineer, andiitect, or chemist is only obtainable; at the polytechnics grade 
(technical higli schools), after ad(;quato preparation has been secured through duo tochnical 
attendance at a completely equii)ped secondary school {i.e., at a Gymnasium, Ileal Gym- 
iiasium, or Oberrealschvk). Consequently, this higher technical education stands U]:x)n 
the same footing as that provided at the iinivemities for those entering tin; learned pro- 
fessions of medicine, law, or the church. In India it is possible that much confusion 
would be avoid(;d by an appreciation of the proptu* distinction existing between the duties 
of a trade school and a technical college, the one as providing facilities for the industrial, 
or technical, training of the artisan, the other as affording opportunities of higher technical 
education for those whose previous training has been continued through the full course 
of a secondary school. The rearrangcmuuit of the educational work necessitated by the 
introduction of the school leaving certificato may in future greatly facilitate a correct 
apj)rc;hen8ion of this difference. 

The redations existing between the Gymnasium, Real Gymnasium, and Obcrrcalschulo Development 
arc interesting, as showing the essential need which exists for parallel courses of study in Germany 
ill the secondary grade. The Gymnasium bases its educational work upon the classical of parallel 
languages, while science, mathematics, and modorii Ianguag(‘s merely rc'ceivcsuch atten- courses in 
tion as is possiblt; after due allowance Inis been made for the first and most inniortant secondary 
branch of the school work. Tlu; Real Gymmisium is the outcome of the demand for an 
education more suited to the everyday needs of civil and (;ommercial lif(*. This second 
type of school, therefore, accords an increase of time to modern languages, mathematics, 
and science, but, for i)urposes of general culture, still clings to the humanistic influence of 
one classical langiuige. finally, the OUmalschede is the result of the incivased demand 
for mathematics and science, due to the need for technical education which has arisen 
under modern industrial conditions. In these “ modern ” schools the endeavour is 
maAlo to give a general education based solely upon scienei;, mathematics, and modern 
languages. The following schedules of studies in these three kinds of secondary schools 
arc append(‘d for comparison. 

Gymnasium. 



I. 

1 II- 

HI. 

1 IV. 

V, 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

Religion . . . ' 

.1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Gorman and 

3 

2 

I o 







Historical tables 

1 

1 

i ® 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Latin . . . ‘ 

S 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Crook ... * 




6 

() 

6 

6 

0 

0 

Fronch ... * 



4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

History ... * 



2 

2 

2 

2 




Coography 

*2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

) ^ 

3 

3 

Arithmotic and mathomatics 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Natural scionco 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Writing .... 

2 

2 








Drawing . . . 


2 

*2 

*2 

*2 




•• 

Total hours per week . j 

2.5 

25 

29 

30 

30 

30 

30 1 

30 

30 
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Real Gymnasium. 



I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

Religion .... 

3 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Gorman and 

3 


\ ^ 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Historical tables 

1 

1 

) 







Latin .... 

8 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

French .... 

•• 

■ 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

English .... 

•• 

B 

•• 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

History .... 

•• 

m 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Geography 

2 

H 

2 

2 

2 

1 

.• 

.. 

.. 

Arithmetic and mathematics 

4 

B 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

Natural science 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

6 

6 

5 

Writing .... 

2 

2 

•• 

•• 

• • 


•• 

•• 

• . 

Drawing .... 

•• 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Total hours per week . 

26 

26 

29 

30 

30 

30 

31 

31 

31 


Oberrealschule. 



I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

yii. 

VIII. 

IX. 

Religion .... 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Gorman and 

4 

3 

) 










( ^ 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

Historical tables 

1 

1 

3 







French .... 

6 

6 

6 

6 

n 

6 

4 

4 

4 

English .... 

•• 

•• 

•• 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

History ... 


•• 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Geography 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Arithmetic and mathematics 

6 1 

5 

6 

D 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

Natural science 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

6 

6 

6 

1 

0 

Writing .... 

2 

2 

2 

.. 

• > 

. . 

. . 

. . 


Freehand drawing 

•• 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Total hours per week . 

25 

26 

29 

30 

30 

30 

31 

31 

31 
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In Prussia, since 1900, the leaving certificates of these three types of secondary schools 
are all recognised as of equal value in admitting to the universities or polytechnics, al- 
though in other parts of the Empire this example has not been followed, and the older 
established classical curriculum of the Gymnasium enjoys preferential treatment so far 
as the universities arc concerned. 

In addition to the above three types of secondary schools with nine classes there arc Incomplete 
three corresponding types of incomplete secondary schools with six classes only, which types of 
arc known as the Progymnaaiumj Bealyrcgymnaskm, and Realaclmh, The courses in secondary 
these schools closely follow the lines shown above for the first six classes of the complete schools, 
types, but, while endeavouring to supply a well-rounded general education, the work is 
not carried suflBlciently far to admit to the universities or pol 3 dcchnics. 

With regard to the organisation of the German polytechnics or technical high schools Organisation 
they all recognise and provide for at least four separate departments of technical educa- of Gorman 
tion, including, respectively, the training of architects, civil engineers, mechanical engin- polytechnics, 
eers (frequently including electrical engineers), and technical chemists, while other special 
departments exist at different centres, e,g,, shipbuilding at Berlin and agriculture at 
Munich. Furthermore, the mathematical-scientific training which forms the base upon 
which the technical education rests is provided in a general department (sometimes 
separated into two branches), which forms part of each polytechnic. 

The organisation of the technical high schools closely corresponds with that of the 
universities. In each department there is a board formed of the ]>rofcssors in that depart- 
ment, the duties of this board being the arrangement of the syllabuses and time-tables 
of the different courses, for which the department is responsible, together with submis- 
sion to the senate of proposals regarding educational matters in which the department 
may be concerned. 

The senate, consisting of the rector, his predecessor, and the heads of the depart- 
mental boards elected for varying periods, superintends the general work of the school 
and the discipline of the students. The rechor is the representative of the school and 
senate, and conducts all the external correspondence. 

This system of management is practically identical with that of the universities by 
means of their faculties and university senates, and it aims at securing due attention 
being paid to the educational details of organisation by those ultimately responsible for 
the proper discharge of the educational work which the institute is intended to perform. 

The relation which exists, or should exist, between a polytechnic and university was a Relations of 
matter discussed by the Technical Education Commission of 1884 after the Commissioners polytechnic 
had collected in Germany the opinions on this point of many eminent educational author- university, 
ities, including Professors von Helmholtz, W. Siemens, and others. 

Among the general conclusions reached it was stated that the supply of polytechnics 
in Germany at that time was in excess of the country’s needs, and this was considered 
to be due to the previous educational rivalry which had existed between the different 
States prior to their federation. Dr. Siemens thought that the technical high school 
at Charlottenburg could alone amply supply the needs of the whole of Northern Germany. 

With regard to the possible fusion of a polytechnic and university into a single institu- Their possible 
tion some authorities, drawing attention to the amount of overlapping which occurred fusion, 
in the courses, were in favour of amalgamation on grounds of economy, though it was 
recognised that such a combination could only be effected in the cases of the smaller 
polytechnics and universities, since any similar attempt in the case of Berlin, Munich, 
or other large centres would produce an institution of quite unmanageable size. 

Furthermore, the educational overlapping was regarded, on examination, as more 
apparent than real, and thus the separation of the two kinds of institution, which was 
found to exist in all the countries visited by the Commission, may bo considered as due 
to an intrinsic difference of educational aim. The primary service of the University to 
the State is not as a training-ground for the learned professions, but rather as an institu- 
tion for the advancement of knowledge for its own sake, while the technical high school 
exists mainly for the purpose of increasing the possible applications of scientific 
knowledge to industrial operatioi^, 
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This difference of view is of varying importance in connection with individual courses 
of study. Thus, it was stated that in the case of chemistry it produces but little modifica* 
tion in the actual chemical training supplied at the two institutions, and the advantage of 
the ^lytechnic, from the industrial chemist’s position, lies in the facility afforded for a 
subsidiary training in engineering subjects. In mathematics, however, the different 
outlook exerts more influence upon the courses provided in the two cases. At a univers- 
ity, where mathematical research must be the ultimate object sought, the training given 
necessarily attaches considerable importance to an insight into the philosophical found- 
ations of the subject, whereas at a polytechnic the main purpose is to supply the student 
with an instrument of high analytical power, and to instruct him carefully in its use. 
The approximate solution of problems of a special nature is the chief purpose for which 
mathematical knowledge is required in this latter case, and a high degree of facility in 
numerical work is of very great importance. The difference in objective at the two in- 
stitutions is that existing between the designer of a tool and its highly skilled user, and 
although the designer must always have previously been a user, there is a clear, and 
distinct, diff(*rcnce in the two cases. It may, however, be open to question whether the 
polytechnic training is not most suitable as a preliminary, even at a university, and 
recent changes at Cambridge seem to indicate this possibility. For the majority of 
students at a technical institute the mathematical training required is necessarily some- 
what less general than that needed in the mathematical school at a university. 

A final point noted by the Commissioners was that the strongly utilitarian aspect 
of the technical institute might exert a detrimental influence upon the purely scientific 
outlook of the university if the two institutions were combim^d under a single scheme 
of management, whereas tfio competition which exists under the present system of rivalry 
cannot but be stimulative. 


Condttsion, 


In considering whether any application of the above principles, further than already 
exists, is possible in India, the fact that the present educational position of the country 
is somewhat critical cannot be overlooked. Despite the many benefits which India’s 
existing educational system has conferred both in lowering the percentage of illiteracy, 
and in enabling the inhabitants of the country to take a growing share and interest in the 
work of government, the defects of the present system have, in recent years, been inoreas- 
ingly apparent, until it is now in certain quarters a settled conviction that the only remedy 
for existing educational evils lies in the introduotion of a widespread system of technical 
education. 


Danger to 
tochnicai 
education in 
the present 
educational 
position in 
India. 


This present position contains an element of danger by reason of the intimate relation- 
ship which must always exist between technical and general education. Thus, unless the 
general position be first improved, its inherent defects may prevent any real benefit accru- 
ing from the attempted introduction of a comprehensive scheme of technical education. 
It thus seems necessary to give immediately, as far as may be possible, technical bias 
to the present system of general education, while placing, at the same time, the existing 
technical institutions upon a thoroughly sound basis. 


Requirements To secure this twofold object the inauguration of trade schools is of primary import- 
which Mom ance, accompanied by the projier separation of high and low grade technical work, and the 
immediately introduction of manual training into the general schools. At the same time, a clear differ- 
necesaary. entiation between parallel courses at secondary schools will bo needed in order that those 
pupils likely to benefit from high grade technical education may be discovered. 

With the advent of trade schools the existing technical golleges in India would suffice 
for the country’s needs for some years to come, it being thoroughly understood that ad- 
mission was restricted to those pupils whose previous secondary training had reached the 
stipulated standards, and whose aptitudes lay in the required directions. In effecting 
this the school leaving certificate would be of much value, provided certain fully-equipped 
model secondary schools were available as teaching centres, at which s|)ecified stimdard^ 
could be carefully laid down and enforced. 
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Tzms, E. F.-Hjowft?.— V aohaspati, Siti Kantha— Victobia, Swter MAB^VroYA- 
BHUSAK, Rajendbanath and Vidyabhushna, Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Satzs^ 
Cbavdba— Vbedenbubo, E. (in consultation with Cotteb» G. deP.) • 


In the trade schools themselves the inculcation of the truly civic purpose of teoh- 
wal education should receive attention if certain objectionable features of education! 
ill India at the present time are to be improved. In this connection, it may be noticed 
that these unpleasant characteristics appear to be mainly due to tendencies in England 
during tlM| last half-century which, in reference to that country, have emphasised the* 
existence of the political rights of the individual citizen, without placing in equal pro- 
minence his corresponding duties and obligations. This “ civic aspect of technical 
instruction is one which cannot be overlooked in any attSmpt to appreciate the- benefits 
which such education has conferred upon Germany and her peoples, and the introduction, 
of some similar ideas in India might afford an opportunity of remedying the above-men- 
tioned defects in her existing educational system. 


(i) Yes. 
(u) Yes 
(iii) (a) 


( 6 ) 


Vachaspati, Siti Kantha. 

: the segregation is desirable 'at the higher stage. 

Students of applied science and technology should be required to pass some* 
test examination in pure science before they are admitted to classes of 
applied science and technology. 

The technological institutions should be incorporated in the University. 


Victoria, Sister Mary. 

(1) A technological college for women is emphatically desirable. The courses should 
include domestic science and hygiene and the pure sciences. Diplomas would' 
suffice in the early stages. Such a college might, with advantage, in the absence* 
of anything corresponding to the county council polytechnic institutions, organise- 
one-year courses in certain subjects. 

(ii) In view of the fact that in this countiy there is a strong tendency to emphasise the* 
theoretical, rather than the practical, side of study, it would be well that such 
technological training should be segregated from other branches of higher 
' education. 


ViDYABHusAN, Rajendranath and ViDYABHUSHNA, Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. Satis (Jhandra. 

(i) Yes ; yes. 

(ii) The segregation is desirable at the higher stage. 

(iii) (a) Up to a certain stage students of applied science should also study pure science. 
.(&) Technological institutions should be incorporated in the University. 


Vredenburo, E. (in consultation with Cotter, G. deP.) 

(i) While technical education deserves by all means to bo supported and encouraged 

we must avoid the risk of the University becoming unwieldy by embracing 
too many activities, and we must also avoid the risk of technical training be- 
coming developed to the detriment of pure science. 

(ii) Probably, the establishment of a separate self-contained faculty will meet the re- 

quirements of 4}he case. 

▼OL. IX • . • 2 L 
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j(iii) (a) Modern requirements demand ever-increasing specialisation in the higher 
studies. In order, therefore, to safeguard a minimum of sound general edu* 
cation, providing. a common basis of. thought, we must avoid starting « 
specialisation at too early a stoge. The candidates to the technical institu- 
tions should^ therefore, have received the same general education as those 
selecting other courses of study. 

Walkee, Dr. Gilbert T. 

Xi) I think the University should provide courses, as* far as possible, in a number of de- 
partments such as engineering, agriculture, technical chemistry, music, art, and 
mining ; and where the University cannot conveniently provide ^hem it should 
recognise them. 

A man whoso interests outside agriculture, for example, are undeveloped, and inside 
agriculture are real, is liable to be regarded by ordinary teachers as a fool. But 
he should develop and get a good education by working at the sciences on which 
agriculture is based — chemical, botanical, geological, etc. — which will make up 
the curriculum. The University course will probably have to be followed, or 
accompanied, by training in a farm, or a factory, as the case may be. 

Facilities for research in these branches should be provided, but not necessarily or 
entirely, 1 think, at the University : it might be more convenient fot researches 
to bo carried on at some institution recognised by the University. Science is 
either grbwing or dead and, in tho latter case, it is not, in general, a lit subject in 
which to train stuclpnts. 

'‘(ii) 1 think it is far better for all branches of science to be together. It is economical 
in libraries ; but, above all, an atmosphere is created and tho teachers help each 
other enormously by talking over difliculties together. ' 

, r(iii) (r?) Taking agriculture as an example actual farming can bo taught away from a 
university ; but a university can make an admirable subject of agriculture 
by teaching the scientific bases of it or, in other words, the essentials of those 
sciences upon which it depends. Hence, in many cases, 1 think tho science 
necessary for the technical subjects will be most conveniently taught as an 
integral part of that subject. In that case, no further pure science is 
necessary. In some cases, however, it may be that the elementary portions of 
a subject like mathematics may be more cheaply taught as a pure scie^e ; 
students in physics, ei^ineering etc.^ might be required to pass an examin- 
ation in this as a part of their training. 

Wathen, G. a. 

i) It follows from my remarks in reply to question 6 that a university should provide 
or recognise, courses of instruction in engineering and agriculture, and provide 
facilities, at any rate for the latter. I do not believe technological training 
could at present be undertaken in the Punjab. For agriculture I would have a 
two years’ training in pure science, followed by two years’ application to 
agriculture. 

Webb, The Hon’ble Mr. C. M. 

<i) The University sliould, undoubtedly, both provide and recognise approved 
courses of instruction in applied science and technology. A purely cultural 
university training may be permitted in a country where a large portion of the 
university students will not have to compete for a livelihood. Wheiip such com- 
petition is inevitable it is essential to supply sdentifib and technological training 
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at the same time providing adequate safeguards to give such trainmg the highest 
cultural value. 

It is impossible to lay down definite rules as to whether applied science and techno- 
logy should qualify for degrees or for diplomas. Generally, studies in science 
should lead to a degree, to be followed by studies in technology leading to a 
diploma. But too rigid a segregation between science on the one hand and 
technology on the other is to be deprecated. A certain amount of technology 
might be included in a d^ree course with advantage, though it would have to be 
subsidiary to the scientific training which would form l^e basis of the course. 

. The truths of pure science can frequently be bbst appreciated and illustrated if 
applied in a practical manner. 

•(iii) (a) The saf guards suggested to secure that every university student of applied 
science and technology should receive an adequate training in pure science 
are : — 

(A) Pure science should be the basis of every degree course, even though applied 

science and technology were admitted as parts of the course. 

(B) Certain courses in higher technology leading to a diploma should be open only 

to students who had already secured a degree or had advanced a marked 
stage in their studies towards a degree. 

Williams, Rev. Garfield. 

It will be apparent that what I have to say on this subject will be coloured by 
•opinions expressed in my replies to the previous questions. 

(i) The technical college of university status must follow, not precede, the factory 
otherwise we turn out men who can get no employment. But, at present, no 
serious demand for Indians trained in such colleges exists in India. Never- 
theless, we must lay the foundations for future development along these lines. 
At present, our chief work should be to encourage technological research in 
our universities. Five Indians — enthusiastic chdw of a technological expert, 
working in his laboratory on terms of intimacy with him — will do more good 
than five thousand A.'s., LL. B.’s” for the future of Calcutta University and 
for the future of India. For this reason we should aim at providing the very 
best and be prepared to spend as much money on such a department (although 
it will be utilised by very few students) as on any other department Moreover, 
university professors of technological sciences should be the best wo can get 
and should be told that a great part of their work for some years to come will be 
• research work, gathering together a few disciples and, with their aid, attempting 
to change the present attitude of the people of India to technological pursuits. 
There is, perhaps, an added reason for having specifically commercial courses 
in the University. Here, we have to fight the bogus commercial diploma which 
is beginning to have as big a vogue in India as the bogus medical diploma. 
The best way to fight it is to give degrees in commerce and, as far as possible, 
to eschew diplomas altogether. 

<ii) We’ should associate such work as closely as ever wo can with the University, 
so that we may give a spectacular demonstration of the dignity of labour. It 
ydll be much more difficult to do this if we have to raise a separate and external 
institution to the dignity of university status. I would strongly advise, there- 
fore, that such work should be given university status and an important place 
in the University from its very outset, 

<iii) (a) and (b) Technological departments should, at first at any rate, be integral 
parts of the science faculty, and their relationship to the University should 
be the same as that of any other branch of science. 

Commerce should be placed alongside of economics in an cconomios faculty, and 
lhade a degree subject undei; the control of that department. 8uch an 
arrangement would give all the safeguards required. 
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